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QUERIES 

PRIZE QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 
REPRINT. JAN.,i88j. 



LITERATURE, 

I. Name tlie Muses. 

3. Name the principal divisions of poetry, with 
example. 

3. Who was the Father of Poetry ? 

4. Who was the Father of Epic Poetry ? 

5. Who was the Father of English Poetry ? 
61 Who was the Father of English Prose ? 

7. Which present civilized nationality can boast 
of the oldest literature ? 

8. Who was the first Englishman to use blank verse ? 

9. In what great epic did English blank verse 
first reach perfection ? 

la How did the stanza used by Chaucer obtain 
the name of Rime Royal ? 

I I. What poet, whose castle was burnt by a mob 
in Ireland, died a poor man in London ? 

12. Who is our greatest master of didatic poetry ? 

13. Which is the first poem in our Uteratuxe 
devoted to natural description ? 

14. Who was the first to perfect the English essay? 

15. Who created the periodical essay ? 

i6w Name the best biography in our language. 

17. Name the greatest mock-heroic poem in our 
language. 

18. Who obtained the title of The Monk fiom 
one of his works? 

19. Who is the greatest American novelist ? 

aa What American poet has probably been most 
read? 

21. What living English poet has probably been 
most read ? 

'32. Who is the greatest living master of English 
prose ? 

23. Who is the most voluminous living English poet? 

24. Name the first important novel of the follow- 
ing class (a) descriptive, (b) sentiment, (c) real life, 
(d) didatic, (e) idyllic. 

35. Give as many important "schools" of poetry 
as ponlble with their conventional name and the 
age in which they flourished. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

I. At what time does American history properly 
begin? 

3. Who discovered the continent of South 
America? 

3. Who discovered the continent of North America ? 



4. Who was the first explorer of the continent of 
North America ? 

5. Who was the first Englishman who attempted 
to find a northwest passage to China ? 

6. Who was the first navigator to sail around the 
world ? 

7. Who discovered the Pacific Ocean ? 

8. Who discovered the Mississippi River ? 

9. How many distinct governments are there in 
America? Name them. 

10. What European governments own pones- 
sions in America ? 

11. Name the difierent governments that have 
owned territory now embraced in the United States. 

12. Which is the oldest American govenuneat ? 

13. Which is the youngest American govemmeal? 

14. Name the oldest city in the United States. 

15. Which great Indian treaty was never sworn 
to and never broken ? 

16. What is the national language of Brazil ? 

17. Who was the Father of his country ? 

18. Who was the Liberator of South America ? 

19. Which is the most exhaustive history of the 
United States published ? 

2a What prominent statesman was killed in a 
duel with a Vice-President ? 

21. What distinguished American naval officer 
fell in a duel ? 

22. Name the five most important battles of the 
Rebellion. 

23. What was the Monroe Doctrine ? 

24. What was the Missouri Compromise ? 

25. How many times, and with whom, has the 
United States engaged in war ? 

SCIENCE. 

1. Which is the Queen of the Sciences ? 

2. Name the seven sciences of the ancients ? 

3. Name an ancient founder of a School of Phil- 
osophy ? 

4. Who has obtained the name of the Fat^ of 
Philosophy ? 

5. Who was the Father of Roman Philosophy ? 

6. Who was the Father of Inductive Philosophy ? 

7. Name the three most important scientific 
societies of the seventeenth century ? 

8. What classic author wrote a work on the coo- 
solation of philosophy in prison ? 
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9. Who was the founder of phrenology ? 

la Who discovered the law of the air*s elasticity ? 

11. Who was the discoverer of galvanism ? 

12. yflio was the discoverer of animal magnet- 
ism, or mesmerism ? 

13. Who discovered the identity of magnetism 
and electricity ? 

14. Who discovered the central magnet in the earth? 

15. Who discovered the electric shock ? 

16. Who invented the voltaic pile or battery ? 

17. MHio first developed and applied the electro- 
magnetic agency to the telegraph ? 

18. Who was the inventor of the barometer ? 

19. What family has been the most illustrious in 
the annals of British science ? 

•20. What woman's name stands pre-eminent in 
science? 

21. M^o was the first great scientist America 
produced ? 

22. What distinguished foreigner became the 
foremost man of science in America ? 

23. Who is acknowledged to be the greatest liv- 
ing American experimental scientist ? 

24. Which has been the most important scientific 
controversy of the nineteenth century ? 

25. Name five prominent living American writers 
on scientific subjects ? 

ART. 

1. What was the forerunner of all art ? 

2. Which is justly styled "the greatest of all arts"? 

3. Who, beyond all comparison, was the most 
rapid of the great masters ? 

4. Who was the Learned Painter celebrated for 
the accuracy of his costumes ? 

5. Who was the greatest English portrait painter 
of the eighteenth century ? 

6. What artist of the seventeenth century is 
celebrated for his Madonnas ? 

7. What artist is known by his wonderful fore- 
shortenings, And his magnificent light and shade ? 

8. What great painter was a personal friend of 
Luther ? 

9. What great Italian artist was eminent in paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture and poetry ? 

la Who was the first painter who studied per- 
spective? 

11. Who first brought the art of painting in oil 
to perfection ? 

12. Who is well known for his artistic pottery ? 

13. What violent art controversy took part early 
in the present century ? 

14. Who was the first American artist to become 
filmed in Europe ? 

1 5. Who has been called the Painter of the Graces? 

16. Who has been named the (a) iEschylus, (b) 
Sophocles, (c) Euripides of artists. 

17. Who painted the <• Last Supper*' ? 



18. Who painted the " Dance of Death" ? 

19. Who is the most famed sculptor America 
has produced ? 

20. Who is the most renowned designer of artistic 
costumes in the world ? 

21. Who is the greatest living female artist ? 

22. Who is the leading living writer on art 
subjects ? 

23. What name is given to the prevalent school 
of art? 

24. What country stands first in painting, second, 
third? 

25. Name as many schools of painting as possible, 
with their chief characteristics, and the age in which 
they flourished. 

THEOLOGY, 

1 . Name the five principal divisions of Theology. 

2. Name the five chief religious belie& in order 
of size. 

2. Who founded the Jewish Church ? 

4. Who founded the Christian Church ? 

5. Who founded the Mohammedan religion ? 

6. Name the three chief divisions of the Chris- 
tian Church ? 

7. Who was the founder of the Reformed or 
Protestant Church ? 

8. When and where was the first Protestant Con- 
fession of Faith published ? 

9. Who was the first person that suffered martyr- 
dom for Christianity in Britain ? 

10. Who was the first translator of the Bible into 
modem English, from the Latin Vulgate ? 

1 1. Who was the first translator of the Bible into 
modem English from the original text ? 

12. What king received the title of Defender of 
Faith from the Pope ? 

13. Who was the great champion of Scotch 
reformation ? 

14. What was the Martin Mar-Prelate controversy, 
and when did it commence ? 

15. Who was the author of ** Relgio Medici** ? 

16. What Dictionary of the Bible has probably 
been most read ? 

17. What Scotch writer styled himself Alexander 
the Corrector ? 

18. Who was the Apostle of the North American 
Indians? 

19. Where and when was the first English Bible 
published in America ? 

20. Where and when was the first German Bible 
published in America ? 

21. In what place was the liberty of religious rites 
and opinions in all forms first established ? 

22. What religious sects, that have founded 
churches, origitiated in America ? 

23. What is the date of the firtt En^ish Sunday- 
school? 
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34. Which was the lut important war <m account 
of Christianity r 

25. Name the most important reUgious erent of 
the nineteenth century. 

MUSIC. 

I. Who is the patron saint of music ? 

a. When was music first reduced to rules ? 

3. Who founded the system of notation upon 
which our present system is based ? 

4. In what city was the opera first introduced ? 

5. Name the first English opera. 

6. Name the first comic opera produced in England 
that still retains possession of the stage. 

7. Who can be justly styled the greatest English 
musical genius ? 

8. What great German composer spent the greater 
part of his active life in England, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey t 

9. What musical composer was greatly patronized 
by Marie Antoinette ? 

la About what time was the pianoforte invented? 

II. In what great church is there no instrumental 
accompaniment of any sort permitted in rendering 
the Mass ? 

12. Who was the Father of Greek Music T 

13. Who has been called the Father of Music, 
also the Prince of Music ? 

14. Who was the Italian Mozart ? 

15. Who was the English Mozart \ 

16. Who has been called the Father of German 
Oratorio? 

17. Who has been called the Racine of Music ? 

18. Who was the Queen of Song, also called the 
Italian Nightingale ? 

19. Who has been called the Swedish Nightingale? 

20. Who is the author of the oratorio **Messiah?' ' 

31. Who composed the opera of <* Oberon V ' 

32. Who composed the opera of <*Fidelo?" 

23. Who composed the musical drama of *' Taun- 
haeuser?'* 

24. In what opera does "The Last Rose of 
Summer" appear ? 

25. Which country stands first in musical com- 
position, second, third ? 

MA THEM A TICS. 

1. Name the three grand divisions of mathe- 
matics. 

2. Who wrote the oldest treatise on arithmetic 
extant? 

3. In what country was notation by nine digits 
and zero first used ? 

4.. When was the Arabic notation first introduced 
into England ? 

5. When was arithmetic of decimals first used ? 

6. When was the first work on arithmetic pub- 
lished in England ? 

7. Who first wrote on the subject of algebra ? 



8. Who first used the signs -f and *-? 

9. Who invented the sign, =, of equality ? 

la Who was the first to arrive at the complete 
theory of the genesis of equations ? 

11. What Frenchman of the sixteenth century 
made important discoveries in algebraic science ? 

12. About what time, did algebra come into 
general use ? 

1 3 . What great mathematical invention was made 
in the early part of the seventeenth century f 

14. With what people did geometry originate ? 

15. Who is the most celebrated geometrician of 
all time ? 

16. Who invented the conchoid curve ? 

17. What Italian writer first shows the principles 
of book-keeping by double entry ? 

18. What great philosopher wrote an " Arithme- 
tica Universalis?" 
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20. Express 462 mm. in higher denominations. 

21. If a cube of silver whose side is four inches 
is worth f200, what is the side of a cube of silver, 
worth $1600 ? 

22. What is the convex surface of a cylinder 
whose diameter is 20 feet and its height 65 feet ? 

23. Given b — iZi= o, to find *. 

24. Resolve ^y*-\-izxyZ'^^^ into two fisctors. 

25. Find 4 geometrical means between 2 and 486. 

IL 

LITERATURE. 

26. Who was the first Scotch poet ? 

27. What early English poet wrote his three 
most important works in di£ferent languages ? 

28. Who is the earliest English classic ? 

29. Name the first, also the most perfect, mar- 
riage hymn in the English tongue. 

3a Which is the first English romance ? 

31. What is the first English comj^tion of 
poetic selections from difierent authors ? 

32. Which is the most celebrated cdOcction of 
old English ballads ? 

33. With whom does the artificial age of poetry 
begin ? 

34. Name the first personal satire in our language. 

35. What was the most celebrated partnership 
known to English letters ? 

36. What English writer was the first to use the 
strophe, antistrophe, and epodos in regular form in 
his odes? 

37. Name the most famous masque in English 
literature. 

38. What author left a work in cypher, not in- 
tended for publication, that has since become a 
classic in our language ? 

39. Whatbook, published in the sixteentheenUuy, 
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has probably hod the greatest influence on the style 
of English composition? 

40. Name the first important novel of the follow- 
ing class : (a) society, (b) passion, ^c) romantic, (d) 
political, (e) historical. 

41. Of what school of poetry is Lord Bjrnm^s 
"Don Juan*'? 

43. What author was the greatest spendthrift 
known to English letters? 

43. Which is the most celebrated English work 
ever published, the authorship of which is not known? 

44. Who was the first American writer to obtain 
a European reputation? 

45. Who was the first American novelist of any 
importance? 

46. What prominent American writer was a 
hermit philosopher? 

47. Who were the three greatest conversationalists 
known to English letters? 

48. Which is the greatest epic of the nineteenth 
century? 

49. Whose lyrics are considered to be the most 
musical in our language? 

50. Who is the greatest female poet of all time? 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

26. Who inhabited North America before the 
people called Indians? 

Tf, When and by whom was Iceland discoyed? 

is. Who was the first Mexican king? 

2^ Who was the first conqueror of Mexico? 

3a What European prince has sat on an American 
throne? 

31. Who discovered the St Lawrence river? ' 

3a. Name the first important settlements of the 
French in America? 

33. When and where was the first English child 
bom in America? 

34. When and where did negro slavery commence 
in the English colonies? 

35. When and where was the first college founded 
in America? 

36. Who was the first royal governor in the colonies? 

37. Who was the first governor of New England? 

38. Who was the " Tyrant of New England ?" 

39. Name the four principal missionaries among 
the Indians. 

40. What English philosopher devised a "grand 
model" for the government of one of the colonies? 

41. When, where, and by whom convened, was 
the first legislative body in America? 

42. Name the three most important events that 
date with July Fourth. 

43. What social delusion occasioned great excite- 
ment in New England in the latter part of the 
^isventeenth century? 

44. Name the seven most important colonial wars. 

45. Wh«i was tobacco first cultivated in Virginia ? 



46. When was cotton first planted in l^rginia? 

47. Where was coal discovered in this country? 
4S. Where and when were oil wells first dis- 
covered? 

49. When was the first printing press brought to 
America? 

50. Give the dates of the following important 
events in the history of our country: (a) United 
SUtes Bank established, (b) United St»tes Mint 
established, (c) First Tariff Bill, (d) Fust railxoad, 
(e) First telegraph. 

SCIENCE. 

26. Who may justly be styled the fiither of appUed 
science? 

27. Whose influence was unboimded over the 
course of ancient scientific thought? 

28. Who first calculated the height of the at- 
mosphere? 

29. Who was the representative scientist of the 
sixteenth century in (a) Poland, (b) Denmark, (c) 
France? 

30. To whom is the application of the pendulum 
to clocks generally attributed? 

31. Whose name is associated with the inventioii 
of the camera obscurat 

32. Who discovered the pressure of air? 

33. Who invented the kaleidoscope? 

34. Who was the most famous scientist ever 
summoned before the Inquisition? 

35. What book marks the origin of the modem 
science of electricity? 

36. What celebrated American scientist became 
successively an English knight and a German count? 

37. What Scotch professor of the eighteenth 
century revived the study of metaphysics in his 
university? 

38. What prominent English writer in politics, 
ethics, religion and science died in this country early 
in this century? 

39. Who was the first to connect the study of the 
mind with physiology? 

40. Who is the best known English writer on 
comparative anatomy? 

41. What eminent Scotch scientist was a stone- 
mason in eariy life? 

42. What English Duke is known as an able 
scientific writer? 

43. Who is the best known living writer on the 
subject of sociology? 

44. What celebrated living writer has made a 
special study of mountain glaciers? 

45. Name a Scotch-American college profesMr 
who is well known for his metaph3rsical writings. 

46. What is the extreme velocity of the wind? 

47. Who is the author of (a) " Opus Majns,'* 
(b) "Novum Organum,'* (c) "Whetstone of Wit," 
(d) "Theory of the Earth/' (e) "Breviary of Healthr 
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48. Wlio is the author of (a) ''The light of 
Natnxe Pnrwed," (b) "Theory of Vision," (c) 
•'Clayis Universalis," (d) "The Natural History of 
Religion," (e) "Natural Theology?'* 

49. Who is the author of (a) " Man's Place in 
Nature/' (b) •• The Origin of Species," (c) " Physiol- 
ogy of Common Life," (d) " The Physiology and the 
Plathology of the Mind," (e) "Principles of Science.** 

50. Name as many English poets as possible, 
who were also sdentists. 

ART. 

j6. Which is the largest architectural structure 
in the world? 

37. In what do the earliest examples of sculpture 
generally consist? 

a8. Which is the largest monument of the art of 
sculpture extant? 

39. What country has never beeSf and probably 
never will be surpassed in the art of sculpture? 

5a In what did the acme of skill in composition 
and command of vigorous expression reach the 
highest perfection yet attained in sculpture? 

31. Name two of the finest specimens of Greek 
ide^ art sculpture which has been preserved to us. 

3a. Who is undoubtedly the best known English 
sculptor? 

33. Which is probably the best known object of 
sculpture executed by an American? 

34. Who introduced the art of painting with oil 
into Italy? 

35. What artist, the first to combine the study 
of anatomy with perspective, is celebrated for his 
painting fix>m the nude? 

36. By what great calamity were many arts of 
the ancients marvellously preserved to us? 

37. Who is the most eminent of all the Spanish 
painters? 

38. Who is considered the £iither of etching as 
an art? 

39. MHio is the reputed inventor of models in clay ? 

40. What celebrated historical tapestry was ex- 
hibited by Napoleon in the National Museum? 

41. Who is the most original English painter of 
life and manners of the eighteenth century? 

4a. Wliat eminent Englishman, whose sight was 
seriously impaired, became a successful painter? 

43* Name three eminent painten of England 
who were bom in America. 

44. What prominent modem French painter 
never used a model? 

45. What two American artisti are pre-eminent 
in imaginative power? 

46. What English artist of the present century 
was moat lamed for his imagination? 

47. What Swiss artist of the nineteenth century 
ia moat remarkable for his imagination? 



48. What English artist is well known by her 
illustrations of child life? 

49. Who was the first ideal landscape painter of 
modem tiines? 

50. What living French author is best known as 
a writer on art subjects? 

THEOLOGY. 

26. Name the seven Bibles. 

27. Which Protestant religion ranks (a) first, 
(b) second, (c) third, (d) fourth, (e) fifth in the 
number of believers? 

2S. What was the religion of the ancient Greeks? 

29. What is the greatest of the theological works 
of the Egyptians? 

3a In what city were the disciples of the Re- 
deemer first called Christians? 

31. Who were the first anchorites? 

32. Name the four recognized Doctors oi the 
Latin Chureh. 

33. What events of religious enthusiasm opened 
commercial communication between Eastern and 
Western Europe? 

34. What great religious controversy took part 
early in the fourth century? 

35. Which was the first general council of the 
chureh? 

36. When were anthems, or hymns, first intro- 
duced into church service? ^' . 

37. What Englishman became a pope? 

3S. Who was the founder of St. Peter's at Rome ? 

39. Who has attained the name of the (a) Angelic, 
(b) Divine, (c) Evangelical, (d) Mellifluous, (e) Most 
Christian Doctor? 

4a Who is the patron saint of childhood? 

41 . Name the three most famous English Catholics 
who were martyrs to the cause of their religion. 

42. What celebrated atheist built a Christian 
church? 

43. What is the "Index Expurgatorius?" 

44. What was the first religious newspaper pub- 
lished in America? 

45. Who was the first (a) Protestant, (b) Catholic 
bishop in the United States? 

46. Who was the first English deist? 

47. Which is the first theological novel in our 
language? 

48. What celebrated Episcopal divine of this 
century was best known for his wit? 

49. Who is the most prominent living literary 
exponent of the Roman Catholic Church? 

50. What renowned English prelate has been 
made the subject of a recent drama by a prominent 
English poet? 

QUESTIONS OF THS DA K 
I. Who is (a) king of Spain, (b) president of 
France, (c) czar of Russia, (d) emperor of Germany, 

(e) queen of Great Britain? 
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9. \Vho is prcsideat of Mexico T 

3. What part of United States territory was most 
recently acquired? 

4. Who first proposed a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama? 

5. In what country were districts recently deso- 
lated by earthquakes ? 

6. Which is the highest monumental tower in 
the world? 

7. The anniversary of whose death was recently 
celebrated in England? 

8. Who was the founder ofteetotalism in England? 

9. When did the cholera make its first appearance 
in this country? 

10. What country recently presented a statue to 
the city of New York? 

11. What large London newspaper recently 
celebrated its hundredth anniversary? 

ia. Whose drawings for book illustration are just 
now receiving much attention? 

13. What £unous German historian recently 
celebrated his eighty-ninth birth-day? 

14. Who was the projector of the first World's 
Fair, and where was it held? 

15. What important military operations are now 
progressing? 

16. What celebrated author recently elected to 
the French Academy has since died? 

1 7. What popular Russian novelist recently died ? 

18. What great living European novelist is an 
exile fipom his country? 

19. What English poet recently delivered a series 
of lectures in this country? 

2a Name a well known American poem, the 
authorship of which is in dispute. 

ai. Name the oldest English Quarterly Review 
now published. 

aa. What celebrated Austrian painter recently 
died at Vienna? 

23. What celebrated English actor is now on the 
American stage? 

24. Name the five American railroad companies 
operating the most miles of road. 

25. Name the living candidates, with party 
nominating, who have sought the oiHce of President 
of the United SUtes. 

THE DRA MA. 

1. Name the dramatic unities. 

2. Who are the three great tragic poets of Grecian 
literature? 

3. By whom was Greek comedy perfected? 

4. Who was the author of the first regular 
Roman drama? 

5. In the sixteenth century, who was the favorite 
dramatist of Europe ? 

6. What Italian dramatist is celebrated for his 
outline extemporaneous comedy? 



7. Who is the most prdlifie of all dramatists? 

8. Which was the earliest represented drama, 
not of a religious nature, in a modem language? 

9. On what work were the first English plays 
founded? 

la By whom were the first English plays pre- 
sented? 

11. In what plays did the English drama take 
its rise? 

12. What was the inventor of the English 
Interlude? 

13. Name the earliest extant specimen of English 
comedy. 

14. Name the earliest extant specimen of English 
tragedy. 

15. Who was the creator of English tragic drama? 

16. Who introduced blank verse into the English 
drama? 

17. Name the first theatre erected in England. 

18. What English dramatist, the greatest of his 
age, used rhyme in a number of his plays? 

19. What eighteenth century actor restored 
Shakespeare's plays to the stage? 

20. Name the four representative English dram- 
atists of the Restoration. 

21. What queen was the first actress to appear 
on an English stage? 

22. Who was the first actress to receive a benefit 
play? 

23. Where and when was the first play performed 
in America? 

24. Where was the first regular American theatre 
erected? 

25. What family has been the most illustrious in 
the annals of the British stage? 

GEOGRAPHY, 

1. Name the four general grades of social con- 
ditions of men 

2. Who introduced the method of fixing the 
positions of places by their latitude and longitude? 

3. Who gives us the first notion of the constmc- 
tion of maps? 

4. What revolutions has the earth? 

5. Mention the five chief causes which produce 
oceanic currents. 

6. How far north have navigators explored? 

7. Who discovered the Cape of Good Hope? 

8. What singular coincidence occurred in the 
discovery of the Antarctic coast? 

9. Which is the most elevated lake in the world? 

10. What bay is noted for its high tides? 

11. What body of water is nine times saltier 
than the ocean? 

12. Where is there a Lake of Pitch? 

13. Name and locate the four most celebrated 
volcanoes. 

14. Where is the "water volcanor* ^ ^ 
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1$. Locate (a) the Dismal Swamp, (b) Gulf of 
Nicoya, (c) the Geral Mountains, (d) the Marshes of 
Omsk, (e) Lake Tchad. 

i6. Name the so-called Athens of (a) the West, 
(b) Ireland, (c) SwitierUnd, (d) the North, (c) the 
New World? 

17. Which is the moat progressive country of (a) 
North America, (b) South America, (c) Europe, (d) 
Asia, (e) Africa? 

18. What country of Europe is the richest in 
mineral productions? 

19. Where is the most fertile land of Europe? 
aa Which is the most densely populated country ? 
21. Which IS the oldest republic in the world? 
23. Which country uses peat as the chief article 

of fuel? 

23. Name the largest city in the United States 
not on navigable waters. 

24. Where is the center of population of the 
United States according to the tenth census? 

25. Name the principal export, and import, of 
(a) United States, (b) British Islands, (c) France, (d) 
Germany, (e) Russia, (0 Spain, (g) Italy, (h) Japan, 
(i) Brazil, 0) Mexico, 

III. 
LIT ERA rURE. 

51. Who was the Father of English Printing ? 

52. Name the five greatest epics of our time. 

53. Which are the old classic models for pastoral 
poems? 

54. In what language was the sonnet first written ? 

55. What country is celebrated for its ballads? 

56. What ancient English Dallad may almost be 
called a classic? 

57. The birthday of what English poet is in 
dispute? 

58. What two poeU of the sixteenth century 
were the founders of what may be called the amorous 
school of English poetry? 

59. Name the first critical work of any impor- 
tance in English literature. 

6a What English poet and knight wounded 
to the death, gave up a cup of water to a djring 
soldier? 

61. Which is the first great lyric in our language ? 

62. What lyric of love and war is said to be the 
most musical in our language? 

63. Which b probably the best known elegy in 
our language? 

64. Which is the best allegorical poem iu our 
language? 

65. Name a humorous poem in the style of 
MtltoA that has woo a place in our Hterature. 

66. What is the first satirical poem of any length 
a onr language? 

67. Who was the first gnat English satiriat? 



68. Which is the best known peisonal satire of 
this century? 

69. Who has been called the < 'greatest, wisest 
and meanest of mankind?^' 

70. Who was the first great English lexicographer? 

71. Who is the greatest didactic poet of the 
nineteenth century? 

72. Which is undoubtedly the best known elegy 
of the nineteenth century? 

73. Who is the greatest living French poet? 

74. What novel in the English language has 
probably been most read? 

75. What allegory in the English language has 
probably been most read? 

SCIENCE, 

51. With whom did the term, metaphysics, 
originate? 

52. Who was the founder of the Academic sect 
of philosophy? 

53. Who was the author of the notion of the 
centre of gravity? 

54. Who was the original inventor of the ther- 
mometer? 

55. Who invented the air-pump? 

56. Which has been the most influential scientific 
society in the world? 

57. What celebrated French scientist was patron^ 
ized by Christina of Sweden? 

58. What foreign scientist was patronised by 
Queen Elizabeth? 

59. Who discovered the laws that regulate the 
movements of the planetary bodies? 

60. What eminent scientist of the Christian era 
changed the philosophy of the world? 

61. Who was the poet-philosopher of the seven- 
teenth century? 

62. Which was the first dictionary of arts and 
sciences published in England? 

63. Who first demonstrated the lawof gravitation ? 

64. What English work was the first attempt to 
popularize the study of mental science? 

65. Who is well known by his inquiry concerning 
the principles of morals? 

66. Who is well known by his treatise on the 
sensations? 

67. Who is well known by his analysis of the 
human mind? 

68. What German mataphysician, the fonnder 
of a philoaophical sect, died early in this century? 

69. Who may be considered the creator of the 
science of Comparative Anatomy and Palteontology ? 

7a Who has been called the Father of Utili- 
tarians? 

71. What German scientist is well known as an 
explorer? 

72. Who is the true founder of the sdenca of 

magno-electricity ? 
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73. Who was the discovwef of Um law of polorita- 
tioD of light by reflection? 

74. Who is the best known American ornithoio- 
gist? 

75. Who is the author of (a) '*Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy," (b) '^Educational Value of 
Natural History," (c) "Lectures on Non-Metallic 
Elements,'' (d) "Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind," (e) "An Enquiry into the Relation 
of Cause and Effectr 

MUSIC. 

26. From whom did the Greeks derire the 
rudiments of their musical knowledge? 

27. Who introduced the art of flute playing into 
Greece? 

28. About what time did music aa a separate art 
begin in Rome? 

29. Who first instituted a singing school in Rome ? 

30. What were the early song writers of France 
caUed? 

31. What were the early song writers of Germany 
ctlled? 

32. What were the early song writers of England 
caUed? 

33. Where was Polyphony first cultivated to 
any extent? 

34. Who was the founder of German church 
poetry and music? 

35. Who has been called the Father of English 
Contrapuntbts? 

36. In what country was the Grand Opera fiat 
produced? 

37. What celebrated philosopher wrote a treatise 
on music? 

38. What celebrated musical rivalry, considered 
the greatest known, took part in Paris in the eight- 
eenth century? 

39. What eminent composer left a prose work in 
manuscript at his death entitled the "Lives of the 
Artists?" 

40. When was the Royal Academy of Muste 
founded? 

41. Who was the greatest composer and creator 
of German song as we know it? 

42. Who is the best known song writer of Ireland ? 

43. Which is the most fiunous song ever written 
by an American? 

44. Name the most celebrated German {Manoforte 
player of this century, the wife of a composer. 

45. What composer is most noted for dramatic 
efiect? 

46. Who is the most eminent living composer of 
light opera? 

47. Who is undoubtedly the best known violinist 
of this century? 

48. Whose waits compori t jons are nndoobtedly 
the best known? 



49. Who is the most renowned orchestra leader 
in America? 

$a Whois the author of(a) " Duchess of Guaie," 
(b) "Dinorah," (c) ••Favorita,'* (d) "Euryaatb^" 
(e)"Haydee?*' 

THE DRAMA. 

26. Who is the greatest of all dramatists? 

27. Who was the Father of Comedy? 

28. Which is the earlist European drama since 
the fall of the Western drama? 

29. What recent history of English Dramatic 
Literature has been accepted as authority? 

30. What well-known dramatist was a jester of 
Henry VII? 

31. Who was the last male actor to take a 
woman's part on the stage? 

32. Who was the first fenule actor for hire? 

33. Who is the representative English actor of 
the (a) sixteenth, (b) seventeenth, (c) and eighteenth 
centuries? 

34. At what period in its history was the British 
stage the most corrupt? 

35. Who was well known by his work against the 
profaneness and immorality of the stage? 

36. The " Last words" of what monarch referred 
to an actress? 

37. Who was called the Garrick of Italy? 

38. What dramatist always signed his name as 
" The Younger?" 

39. What great English actor was renowned fbr 
his dissoluteness? 

40. Who was the most suceesslul English drama- 
tist of the nineteenth century? 

41. Who is the most celebrated English actress 
of all time? 

42. What celebrated English actress has lived 
in retirement for a number of years? 

43. What family has been the most illustrious in 
the annals of the American stage? 

44. What two living Italian actors are well 
known to the American public? 

45. What living English actor is best known to 
the American public? 

46. What American actor has scored a success on 
a German stage? 

47. Who is considered to be the greatest living 
actress of (a) America, (b) England, (c) France, (d) 
Italy? 

48. Who is the author of (a) "Country VTife,'* 
(b) "Love for Love," (c) •'Provoked Wile," (d) 
" Beaux's Stratagem," (e) " School for Scandair 

49. Who wrote (a) «*Ion," (b) "Remone,*' (c) 
•« Douglas," (d) «• Sardani^us,'' (e) *aiie Cendr 

5a What American actor is best known in the 
character of (a) Fritz, (b)Rip Van Winkle, (c)Colonel 
Sellers, (d) Viigiaiw, (•) Bfontv-Cristot 
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MA THE MA TICS. 
26b To what other science is mathematics most 
nearly allied? 

27. To what art is mathematics nearly allied? 

28. Which nationality first tanght the science of 
numbers and quantity? 

29. Who first accurately calculated asolar eclipse? 

30. Who founded the theory of statics? 

31. What ancient distinguished himself by his 
work on conic elements? 

32. What ancient city was most celebrated for 
its mathematicians? 

33. What ancient philosopher forbade any one 
unacquainted with geometry to enter his school? 

34. Who first used in Western Asia the Arabic 
numerals? 

35. Who was the first to determine exactly the 
area of curvilinear figures? 

36. Who discovered the binomial theorem that 
bears his name? 

37. Who fiist solved the problem of the theory 
of oblique forces? 

38. Who wassumamed <<The Seacher** from his 
investigations in philosophy, medicine, mathemat- 
ics, etc? , 

39. What noted algebraic contest took place 
early in the sixteenth century? 

40. Who was the first to solve a cubic equation? 

41. Who first accomplished the quadrature of 
the hyperbola? 

42. Who invented the calculus of finite differences , 
or increments? 

43. What fiunous French philosopher of the 
seventeenth century made important discoveries in 
dioptrics? 

44. What celebrated writers have made calculat- 
ing machines? 

45. Who has attained the name of '<The Calcula- 
tor?" 

46. What well known problem in ratio has never 
been solved? 

47. What number is that, the triple of which 
exceeds 40 by as much as its half is less than 51 ? 

48. In how many ways may a family of ten t)ersons 
seat themselves differently at dinner? 

49. Sold a horse for $56, and gained as much 
per cent, as the horse cost me. Required the cost 

50. Find the real root of the equation x*+2jr* — 
23*— 7oc=o. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. Into what three grand divisions are the races 
of mankind divided? 

2. Name the three divisions of kinds of languages. 

3. History is indebted for its progress to what 
three branches of study? 

4. Into what three grand divisions is the history 
of the world divided? 



5. By what means has chronology of ancient 
history been preserved? 

6. Who is called the Father of History? 

7. Which is the greatest of all histories? 

8. By what name were the early writers of Eng- 
lish history known? 

9. Name the three most prominent English 
historians of the eighteenth century. 

la What German author opened a new vein of 
ancient history in a work on the commercial relations 
of antiquity? 

11. Who wrote an ingenious work on the non- 
existence of Napoleon ? 

12. Who created the modem historical novel? 

13. Who is probably the most popular historian 
of modem times? 

14. What German writer founded a new school 
of research in Roman history? 

15. Who is the most original historian this 
century has produced? 

16. What Englishman was the first to write 
history on a scientific basis? 

17. Who stands at the head of the philosophical 
school of historians in France? 

18. Who is known as the historian of the Norman . 
conquest in England? 

19. Who has been called the Catholic historian 
of England? 

20. Who is known as the historian of the oriental 
monarchies? 

21. Who is the most recent historian of Scotland 
of any importance? 

22. Which is the most popular history of the 
English people published in the last decade? 

23. Who has written an English history of our 
own time? 

24. Who wrote (a) ''History of European Civiliz - 
ation," (b) "Conquest of England by the Normans," 
(c) "Italian Republics," (d) "History of the Two 
Indies, »' (e) "History of Charles XH?" 

25. Who is the author of (a) "Troy and its 
Remains," (b) "Decline of the Roman Republic,*' 
(c) "New America,** (d) "History of the Sepoy 
War,'* (e) "The Spanish Conquest of America?*' 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

1. Name the four chief classes of heathen deities. 

2. Name the twelve deities of the earth recognized 
by mythology, with their powers. 

3. Who is the supreme god of the heavens? 

4. Who is the great mother of the gods? 

5. Who is the queen of all the gods? 

6. Who was the inventress of spinning and 
weaving? 

7. Who was the queen of love and the mother of 
mischief? 

8. Name the mon^i^J^^OOgle 
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9. Who conducts the souls of the dead into the 
infernal regions? 

16. Who is the goddess of justice? 

1 1. Who is the god of wine? 

12. Who is the god of war? 

13. Who is the goddess of mom ? 

14. Who is the goddess of the harvest? 

15. In what temple at Rome was a fire kept 
continually burning? 

16. Whose temple in Rome was open in time of 
war, and closed in time of peace? 

1 7. Who is the god of folly ? 

18. Who was the first goddess to whom the in- 
habitants of earth raised temples? 

19. Who is the "accusing angel?" 

20. Who is the demon of vanity and dress? 

21. What pious couple were changed into an oak 
and a lime? 

22. What maid was tamed into a spider? 

23. Whom did Jupiter change into a nightingale ? 

24. Who b usually painted with a harp, a shield 
and arrows? 

25. Where is the fountain of the Muses? 

IV. 

LITERATURE. 

76. Who may be said to be the inventor of the 
fiEibie? 

77. Who was the most fertile writer in the world ? 
7S. How did the twelve syllable verse known as 

Alexandrine obtain its name? 

79. Which is the only complete English poem, 
of any length, written wholly in Alexandrines? 

80. Who was the first Englishman to write in 
Latin? 

81. Who was the author of the first metrical 
English translation from the original of any Latin 
book? 

82. Who was the first national song writer of 
England? 

83. What two eighteenth century authors brought 
the English ode to perfection? 

84. Who was the youngest poet at death to be- 
come an English classic? 

85. Who was the first professed man of letters 
that became Prime Minister? 

86. What celebrated novelist was printer to the 
king? 

87. Who was the first author to make an inde- 
pendence by literature? 

88. Who has been ''the best abused man in 
English literature? " 

89. What poet, celebrated as a landscape-gar- 
dener, made his little domain the envy of nobility, 
and died in poverty? 

9a Who began the letter-writing literature of 
England? 



91. Whose letters are considered to be the best 
specimens of epistolary writing in our language? 

92. In whom has Scottish poetiy found its most 
valued and powerful utterance? 

93. Who first made the ballad form popular in 
narrative poetry? 

94. Who may be called the historian of opium- 
eating? 

95. What celebrated (a) English, (b) American, 
mock-heroic poem is on the plan of *'Don 
Quixote?" 

96. What American novel has probably been 
most read? 

97. What American poem is most remaricable 
for its delicate fancy and artistic skill? 

98. What eminent English philologist is a Ger- 
man by birth? 

99. Which is the most valuable body ofbiography 
any modem literature can boast? 

100. Name the representative epic of (a) Hebrew, 
(b) Greek, (c) Roman, (d) Italian, (e) Spanish, (f ) 
Portuguese, (g) Finnish literature. 

AMERICAN HISTOR Y. 

51. What inhabitable group of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean were uninhabited at their discovery? 

52. When and where was the first colony found- 
ed on the continent of America? 

53. What city was founded by Pizarro? 

54. What nobleman first attempted to form 
English settlements in America? 

55. What tract of county was originally called 
Acadia? 

56. Who paid the annual rent of iwc Indum 
arrows for the patent of one of the colonies? 

5 7. By what people was Charleston, S. C. , largely 
settled? 

58. When was the Grasshopper War? 

59. Who was the first martyr to American 
liberty? 

60. Where was -the first colonial Congress held? 

61. Name the cities which have been capitals of 
the United States. 

62. Name the rebellions which have occurred in 
our history. 

63. What states had not adopted the constitation 
at the prescribed time of its operation? 

64. When was negro slavery introduced into 
America? 

65. Name the seven most important United 
States laws pertaining to slavery. 

66. What foreigner has visited this country as 
the Nation's Guest? 

67. Have women been allowed to vote for Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

68. What statesman first advocated states rights 
in Congress? 
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69. Who was the first proposer of secession in 
the United States Congress? 

7a Who has been president, vice-president, 
minister to England, governor, and member of 
the senate? 

71. Which United States president took the oath 
of office on Sunday? 

72. What important proclamation did President 
Grant make? 

73. For what is April i6th notable in the history 
of the United SUtes? 

74. What important event took place January 
1,1863? 

75. What important event took place January 

a» 1879T 

SCIENCE. 

76. Who is credited with the invention of the 
Ibrcing-pump? 

77. Who first determined the weight of the at- 
mosphere? 

78. Who ascertained the laws of collision ot 
elastic bodies? 

79. Who invented the safety-valve? 

80. Who invented the anemometer? 

81. Who invented the air-gun? 

82. Who invented the miner*8 safety-lamp? 

83. Who ii the reputed inventor of the photo- 
graph? 

84. Who was the first distinguished advocate of 
Scholastic Nominalism? 

85. Who established the scientific dub called 
the Rota, and where did it meet? 

86. When was the Royal Society estoblished? 

87. Who was the founder of the Royal Society? 

88. What celebrated philosopher was patronized 
by the king of Prussia, the emperor of Germany, and 
czar of Russia? 

89. What celebrated philosopher of the seven- 
teenth century devised a chart of human science, 
or " knowledge of consequences?" 

. 90. Who has been called the Aristotle of China? 

91. What French scientist of the eighteenth 
century is cekbrated for his theory of the earth? 

92. Who is well known by his essay on the 
human understanding? 

93. Who began a work on the virtues of tar 
water, and ended with the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity? 

94. What great astronomer received his pub- 
lished work on the day of his death ? 

95. Who was the first Englishman to systematize 
scientific skepticism? 

96^ Who was the founder of the Scotch or 
*< common sense " school of philosophy? 

97. Who are undoubtedly the two best known 
English metaphysical writers of the present 
century? 



98. Who is undoubtedly the best known living 
metaphysical writer? 

99. Who wrote (a) ««Micrographia,** (b)««Scep- 
tical Chemist," (c) "The True Intellectual System of 
the Earth," (d) "Conduct of the Understanding," 
(e) "The Way to Bliss?" 

100. Who is the author of (a) "Celestial Revo- 
lutions," (b) "System of the World," (c) "Mecanique 
Celeste," (d) "Histoiic Naturelle," (e) "The Levia- 
than?" 

ART. 

51. What art is called " fix>zen music? " 

52. In what class of architecture is the spiral the 
peculiar characteristic? 

53. What is the purest example of Doric archi- 
tecture? 

54. What cathedral was over six hundred years in 
process of construction ? Of what kind of architecture ? 

55. Mention the finest example of Moorish art. 

56. Which is the most perfect of all existing 
mausoleums? 

57. What ancient sculptor (1400 B. C.) was re- 
nowned for his statues in wood? 

58. What was the largest statue of ancient 
times? 

59. What sculptors executed the Grecian Lao- 
coon? 

60. Name the two most important Etruscan 
sculptures that survive. 

61. What existing collection of sculptures best 
represents pure Greek art? 

62. With whom did British sculpture begin? 

63. Who is undoubtedly the greatest sculptor of 
the nineteenth century? 

64. Under whose rule was the greatest encour- 
agement given to Greek art? 

65. Who was the greatest patron of Florentine art ? 

66. (a) In what city is Rubens's "Descent from 
the Cross?" (b) What is its peculiar excellence? 

67. What was Raphael's last psdnting? 

68. What, and where is the masterpiece of Carlo 
Dolce? 

69. Where is the Wiertz Gallery, and for what 
are its works noted? 

70. What celebrated master met his death by 
falling from a scafibld while painting his best work? 

71. What painter of the sixteenth century never 
worked on Monday? 

72. What painter became famous for his studies 
of sheep? 

73. Who is the best known of English animal 
painters? 

74. Who is undoubtedly the greatest historical 
painter America has produced? 

75. Who painted the (a) "Piping Shepherd," 
(b) "Village Politicians," (c) ''Mock Election," (d) 

"Death of Regulus," (e) "Dead Man Revivedr' 
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THEOLOGY. 

51. What book illustrates the religious laws and 
usages of the Jews? 

53. Which is the earliest, and most famous trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into any language? 

53. Which is the only monument of Sjrriac 
literature that has been preserved? 

54. Which translation of the Bible is the official 
authority of the Roman Catholic church? 

55. When, and by whom, was the term Bible 
as designating the Scriptures first used? 

56. Who was the first to apply the name of 
Theology to the entire science of Christian religion? 

57. When did the name, Protestant, take its rise ? 

58. Who was the first opposer of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ? 

59. Who first applied the rules of classic philolc^ 
to the interpretation of the Bible? 

6a Who has been called the Father of German 
Rationalism? 

61. Who was the chief and most famous of the 
founders of the Rationalistic School of Philosophy? 

63. Who began the Bangorian Controversy? 

63. Who was called the Apostle of th North? 

64. Who has been called the Immortal Dreamer? 

65. Who was called the Magus of the North? 

66. Who has been called the Hercules of Mod- 
em Methodism? 

67. What English revivalist died in this country? 
6S. What is the prevailing religion of South 

America? 

69. When was the first Thanksgiving held in this 
country? 

70. Where and when was the first Universalist 
sermon delivered in America? 

71. When was the first British and Foreign Bible 
Society formed? 

73. What modem German work has excited 
much controversy concerning miraculous events? 

73. What prominent French work was added to 
the Index Expurgutorius on June 25, 1864? 

74. What important religious event will soon 
take place? 

75. Who is the author of (a) "Eternal Hope," 

(b) "Origin and Development of Religious Belief,'' 

(c) "Literature and Dogma," (d) "The Holy Land," 
(e) "Apologia pro Vita Sua?" 

QUESTIONS OF THE DA K 

26. Who is king of (a) Denmark, (b) Holland, 
(c) Belgium, (d) Greece, (e) Norway and Sweden? 

27. The sixth centennial anniversary of the death 
of what king was celebrated on March 19th by the 
erection of a memorial stone? 

28. The original inhabitants of what country have 
never been conquered? 

29. Between what two European nations ii there 
indications of war ? 



30. What province of Eastern Europe is in open 
revolt against the government? 

31. What language is the most universally 
spoken? 

32. Name the five most important conmiercial 
ports of America, in their order. 

33. According to the census, which American 
city is increasing in population most rapidly? 

34. What American city contains within its limits 
the greatest number of miles of railroad? 

35. Who was the originator of the system of 
cheap postage? 

36. Who was the founder of savings banks? 

37. Who has been called the Father of the Green- 
back? 

38. What important patent decision has recently 
been given? 

39. Name the most important engineering un- 
dertaking now under way. 

40. Which is the largest library in the world? 

41. What great German actor lately arrived in 
this county? 

42. What musical partnership, producing light 
operas, has been very successful in this country and 
England? 

43. What well known opera conductor recently 
died? 

44. Who is undoubtedly the most successful 
living author, so fiEir as financial returns are con- 
cerned? 

45. Which was the most successful novel in 1884, 
in point of circulation? 

46. What well known English editor has recently 
been imprisoned? 

47. The daughter of what noted English author 
recently married an American? 

48. What late novel represents real and well 
known personages in its characters? 

49. What well known American writer is a Nor- 
wegian by birth? 

50. Name the four leading American magazines. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

26. Upon what five chief conditions does climate 
depend? 

27. Name the five principal races of mankind. 

28. What are the three chief political divisions 
of the world? 

29. Name, in order, the five most populous 
powers. 

30. What German writer may be said to have 
established the science of comparative gec^raphy? 

31. Where is there an Inverted Volcano? 

32. Where is the Gate of Tears? 

33. Where is the Land of Mud? 

34. Where is the "Valley of Death?*' 

35. The waters of what river can be detected 

three hundred miles at sca?_ ^ ,, _ ^, ,^ ,..,p 
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36. In what city is it 6 P. M., when it is noon at 
London? 

37. Where are the best fishing grounds in the 
world? 

38. What bay is most remarkable for its oyster 
beds? 

39. Where is the largest and most profitable salt- 
mine in the world? 

40. Name the greatest wool-market on the Con- 
tinent of Enrope. 

41. Who was the Pathfinder of the Rocky Moun- 
tains? 

42. Where is the highest fortress in the world? 

43. Name the eight largest islands in their order 
of size. 

44. Name the largest lake in each grand division. 

45. What and where are the following : (a) Dry 
Tortugas, (b) Managua, (c) The Panhandle, (d) The 
Eastern Shore, (e) Sandy Hook? 

46. Locate the following islands : (a) Lord Howe, 
(b) HeUgoland, (c) Coll, (d) WatUng, (e) Verba 
Bnena. 

47. Locate the following bays: (a) False, (b) 
Byron, (c) Donegal, (d) Magdalena, (e) Thunder. 

48. Locate the following rivers : (a) Havel^ (b) 
Yeou, (c) Flinders, (d) Wye, (e) Dulce. 

49. Locate the following mountains : (a) Sorata, 
(b) Kineo, (c) Elburz, (d) JoruUo, (e) Victoria Range. 

50. Locate the following capes : (a) Maysi, (b) 
Ann, (c) Amber, (d) Chatte, (e) Bathurst 

THE ANTIQUARY. 

1. Who was the first English antiquarian of note ? 

2. Which is the first English catalogue known? 

3. Who was the first Printer's Devil? 

4. What is meant by the Sword of Zoilos? 

5. What was the Ear of Dionysius? 

6. Where was <'Robinson Crusoe" first published? 

7. What were the first three things printed in 
New England? 

8. Who founded the first newspaper in New 
York? 

9. What fiimous Greek poet was choked by a 
grape stone? 

10. What was the origin of the name "Whig?" 

11. Who was chosen, by the politicians of the 
Revolution, the patron saint of the new republic? 

12. Where is the original Dixie's Land? 

13. How many times have the remains of Colum- 
bus been moved, and where do they now repose? 

14. What noted infidePs remains have been re- 
moved from this country to England? 

15. What author was executed on account of a 
rhyme, by Richard HE of England? 

16. What celebrated anagram represents minis- 
terial conspiracy? 

1 7. What king amused himself by catching flies ? 

18. When were playing-cards invented? 



19. Who has been called the King of Bath ? 
2a Who was the Prince of Dandies? 

21. Who was the Dancing Chancellor? 

22. What people regard Friday as a lucky day? 

23. What people have only 355 days for a year? 

24. Who are the three tobacco-takers? 

25. Who is undoubtedly the best known living 
English antiquarian bookseller? 

MEDICINE. 

1. Of what nationality were the best teachers 
and the real founders of the science of medicine? 

2. When did anatomy become a branch of 
medical art? 

3. Who were the first t« dissect the human 
form? 

4. Who made the first, though unperfect, at- 
tempt at classification of diseases? 

5. Who was the first to introduce the practice of 
venesection on an important scale? 

6. Who may be called the £either, in modem 
times, of diagnostic science? 

7. Who was the first person to design anatomical 
plates? 

8. Who introduced inoculation into England? 

9. Who was the discoverer of vaccination ? 

10. What recent writer propounded the theory of 
zymotic diseases as due to specific germs in the 
atmosphere? 

11. Who first described a method of preparing 
nitric acid? 

12. Who is the first author to describe the prep- 
aration of sulphuric acid? 

13. Who first made known the properties of the 
metal antimony? 

14. What physician of the sixteenth century 
knew of the circulation of blood through the lungs? 

15. Who first published an account of the gen- 
eral circulation of the blood? 

16. Who discovered the valves which serve for 
the circulation of the blood? 

1 7. To whom does the honor of definite discovery 
of the circulation of the blood belong? 

18. Who was the first president, and when was 
the English College of Physicians founded? 

19. What poet has written an elaborate allegory 
on the body and mind of man? 

20. What poem is called a medical didactic ? 

21. Who was the author of the earliest English 
medical work? 

22. What celebrated physician was patronized 
by the emperor Marcus Aurelius? 

23. What great explorers were physicians by 
profession? 

24. What well known American physician is a 
celebrated poet? 

25. What well known American physician has 
recenUy published a no^f^tized by \J%\J\J^\S^ 
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LITERATURE. 

1. I. Calliope, of epic poetry; 2. Clio, of his- 
tory; 3. Erato, of love poetry; 4. Euterpe, of lyric 
poetry; Melpomene, of tragedy, 6. Polyhymnia, of 
sacred poetry; 7. Terpsichore, of choral long and 
dance; 8. Thalia, of comedy; 9. Urania, of astronomy. 

2. Epic, dramatic, lyric, elegiac, pastoral, di- 
dactic 

3. Orpheus. 

4. Homer. 

5. Geoffivy Chaucer. 

6. John Wycliffe. 

7. The English. 

8. The Earl of Surrey, in his translations of 
Virgil's iCneid. 

9. In Paradise Lost. 

10. In its use by King James I of Scotland. 

11. Edmund Spenser. 

12. "Alexander Pope". 

13. •'Cooper's Hill,'* by John Denham; the 
first extended poem was •*The Seasons," by James 
Thomson. 

14. Lord Bacon, whose essays are still read ex- 
tensively. 

15. Steele and Addison in the Tatler in 1709. 

16. "The life oi Samuel Johnson,'' by James 
BoswelL 

1 7. •'The Rape of the Lock, " by Alexander Pope. 

18. Matthew Gregory Lewis. 

19. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

2a Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

2 1 . Alfred Tennyson. 

22. John Ruskin. 

23. Robert Browning. 

24. (a) "Robinson Crusoe," by Daniel Defoe, in 
1719; (b) "Pamela,"l)y Samuel Richardson, in 1740; 

(c) "Joseph Andrews,"^ by Henry Fielding, in 1742; 

(d) "Rasselas," by Samuel Johnson, in 1759; («) 
••Vicar of Wakefield," by OUver Goldsmith, in 1766. 

25. Among the so-called ••schools" of poetry, 
were given, the Metaphysical, age of Donne; Artifical, 
age of Pope; Classical, age of Dryden; Romantic, 
age of Bums; Satanic, a^e of Byron; Lake, age of 
Wordsworth; Cockney, age of Leigh Hunt; Ger- 
man, age of Longfellow; Psychological, age of 
Browning; Fleshy, age of Swinburne. 



AMERICAN HIS TOR K 

1. With its discovery by Columbus, in 1492. 

2. Christopher Columbus, in 1498. 

3. John and Sebastian Cabot 

4. Sebastian Cabot, in 1498. 

5. Sir Martin Frobisher, in 1576. 

6. TheshipCoM^, 1518-21, under thecommandof 
Magellan and his lieutenant Magellan was killed by 
the natives of Philippine Islands during the voyage. 

7. Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 15 13. 

8. Fernando De Soto, 1541. 

9. Nineteen. Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chili, Columbia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paragua, Peru, Salvador, Santa Domingo, Uruguay, 
United States, Venezuela. 

10. Great Britain, Denmark, France, Spain, 
Holland, Sweden. 

11. Great Britain, France, Spain, Holland, 
Sweden, Mexico, Russia. 

12. United States. 

13. Hayti, by its constitution of 1867. 

14. St Augustine, Florida, 1565. 

15. Treaty of William Penn, 1682. 

16. Portuguese. 

17. George Washington. 

18. Simon Bolivar. 

19. The history written by George Bancroft. 

20. Alexander Hamilton. 

21. Stephen Decatur. 

22. Battles of Bull Run, Shiloh, Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga and Antietam. Other important bat- 
tles may be named. 

23. The doctrine of future noninterfierence of 
foreign powers in the colonization and governing of 
American territory — based on Monroe's declaration 
in his message, 1823. 

24. Name popularly given to Act of Congress 
(1820) allowing Missouri to be admitted as a slave 
state, but saying that slavery should never be 
establbhed in any state to be formed in the future 
lying north of 36 degrees 30 minutes. 

2$. Five times: (i) Tripoli, 1801; {2) Great 
Britain, 1812; (3) Algiers, 1815; (4) Mexico, 1846; 
(5) Confederate States. Not including several In- 
dian wars, and civil dissensions. 
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SCIENCE. 

I. The61(^ is the Queen of the Sciences. 
a. Gnunmar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geotn- 
etry, astxx>nomy, music 

3. Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato^ 2^no, Aristotle 
and Confucius were named. 

4. (i) Albrecht von Haller of Berne (1708-1777), 
(2) Roger Bacon is also called (12 14- 1292). 

5. Marcus Tullius Cicero (B. C. 106-43). 

6. Sir Francis Bacon ( 1 56 1 - 1626). 

7. (a) Academy del Cimento at Florence, (b) 
Royal Society of London, (c) Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. 

8. Anidus Boethius (470-524), «The Consola- 
tion of Philosophy." 

9. Dr. John Joseph Gall (1758- 1828), a native of 
Teifenbrunn, V^temberg. 

' la Robert Boyle (1626- 1691). 
' II. Louis Galvani (1737- 1798), an Italian physi- 
ologist. 

13. Frederick Anthony Mesmer (1734- 181 5), a 
German physician. 

13. HansChristianC)er8ted(i777-i85i), aDane. 

14. William Gilbert (1540-1603). 

15. Von Kleist, Cunaeus and Muschenbrosk, 
Leyden 1745. Also Dr. Franklin about this time. 

16. Alexander Volta (1745-1847), an Italian 
philosopher. 

17. Professor S. F. B. Morse. 

18. EvangelistaTorricelli(i6o8-l647), an Italian 
geometrician. 

19. The Gregory family. "For two centuries 
the name of Gregory has accumulated fresh honors 
with each succeeding generation, and sixteen of the 
family have held British professorships." Allibone 
i. p. 736. 

2a Mary Somerville (i 780-1872). 

2 1 . Benjamin Franklin ( 1 706- 1 790). 

22. Louis Jean Rodolphe Agassiz (i 807- 1 873). 

23. Thomas A. Edison. 

24. That on the doctrine of Evolution. 

25. J. D. Dana, C. A. Young, Asa Gray, Alex- 
ander Winchell, Alexander Agassiz. Other promi- 
nent names can be mentioned. 

ART. 

1. Architecture* 

2. The art of printing. 

3. Peter Paul Rubens (1377- 1640). 

4. Charles Lebrun (1619-1690). 

5. Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723- 1792). 

6. Carlo Dolce (1616-1686), also Murillo. 

7. Antonio Allegri da Corregio (1494- 1534) 

8. Lucas Kranach ( X472- 1553). 

9. Michael Angelo (1474-1564). 
la Paulo Uccello. 

II. John Van Eyck (1370-1441). This has 



been questioned, but although pictures exist which 
are said to have been painted in oil nearly one 
hundred years before the birth of Van Eyck, still 
he was the first to perfect the use of oil and make 
this mode of painting popular. 

12. Josiah Wedgwood (1730-1795), also Palissy. 

13. That concerning the Elgin Marbles. 

14. Benjamin West (1738- 1820). 

15. Andrea Appiani (1754- 1817). Albani, also 
so called. 

16. (a) Michael Angelo, (b) Raphael, (c) Car- 
raccL 

17. 
18. 

»9- 
2a 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. Historically Italy, Holland, Germany. At 



Leonardo da Vinci (1452- 15 19). 
John Holbein (1498-1554). 
Hiram Powers. 
Worth. 

Rosa Bonheur. 
John Ruskin. 
The Realistic. 

Historically Italy, Holland, Germany, 
present France, Germany, England. 
25. Vide Query Box. 

MUSIC 

1. St. Cecilia. 

2. By Jubal, 1800 B, C. 

3. Guido of Arezzo (990-1050). 

4. In Florence, in 1594. 

5. «*PSyche," by Lock, performed in 1673. 

6. 'The Beggar's Opera," by John Gay. 

7. Henry Purcell (1658-1695). 

8. (George Frederick Handel (1685-1759). 

9. Christopher Gluck (1714-1787)- 

10. About 171 1. 

11. At St Peter's, Rome. 

12. Terpander (B. C. 676). 

13. Giovanni Aloisio da Palestrina (1529- 1594). 

14. Cherubini of Florence (1760-1842). 

15. Sir Henry Bishop (1780-1855). 

16. Heinrich Schulte (1585-1672). 

17. Antonio Sacchini of Naples (1735-1786). 

18. Angelica Catalan! (1782- 1849). 

19. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt 

20. George Frederick Handel (1684-1759). 

21. Carl Maria von Weber (1786- 1 826). 

22. Louis von Beethoven ( 1 772- 1827). 

23. WUhelm Richard Wagner. 

24. In "Martha," by Flotow. 

25. Germany, Italy, France. 

THEOLOGY. 

1. Moral, Natural, Revealed, Scholastic, Specu- 
lative. 

2. (a) Christians, (b) Buddhists, (c) Pagans, (d) 
Muhammedans, (e) Jews, 

3. Moses. 

4. Jesus Christ. 

5. Mohammed. 
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6. (a) Roman, (b) Protestant, (c) Greek. 

7. Martin Lather (14S3-1546). 

& At Augsburg in 1530, drawn up by Melanch- 
thon and signed by the Protestant princes. 

9. St. Alban, decapitated, June 23, 303. 

10. John Wycliffe (1324-1384). 

11. William Tyndale (1477-1536). 

12. Henry Vm, on account of a Latin treatise 
published by him. 

13. John Knox (1505-1572). 

14. A controversy concerning the unscriptural 
character of Episcopacy, and commenced in 1588. 

15. Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682). 

16. Sir William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

17. Alexander Cruden(i70i- 1770). 

18. John Eliot (1604-1689). 

19. At Philadelphia in 1782, by Robert Aitken. 

20. At Germantown in 1743, by Christopher 
Saur. 

21. In Rhode Island, 

22. Vide Query Box. 

23. About 1784. 

24. Russo- Turkish war, 1877. 

25. The Evangelical Alliance and its resultant, 
«The Anglo-American Bible Revision." 

MA THEM A TICS. 

1. (a) Arithmetic, (b) Geometry, including 
Trigonometry and Conic Sections, (c) Analysis, 
using letters, including Algebra, Analytical Geom- 
etry, and Calculus. 

2. Euclid (7th, 8th and 9th books of his Ele- 
ments) about 300 B. C. 

3. In Hindostan. 

4. In 1253. 

5. In 1482. 

6. By Bishop Tonstall in 1522. 

7. Diophantus. 

8. Michael Stifel in his «*Arithmetica Integra," 
Nuremberg, 1544- 

9. Robert Record in the "Whetstone of Wit," 
in 1557. 

10. T. Harriott, in 163 1. 

11. Francis Vieta. 

12. Soon after the introduction of symbols for 
quantities by Francis Vieta, in 1590. 

13. The invention of logarithms by John Napier. 

14. The Egyptians. 

15. Euclid. 

16. Nicomedes, 220 B. C. 

17. Luca Pacioli di Burgo, Venice, in sixteenth 
century. 

18. Sir Isaac Newton. 

19. 2AA. 

20. 4 d m. 6 c m. 2 m. 

21. 8 inches. 

22. 4084, 08 sq. ft. 



24. (3 xy+22f)x(3ayf2«). 
25- 6, 18, 54, 162. 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 



INVENTIONS. 
Name the ten most important Inventions of all 
time. — Eight hundred ten votes were cast as follows: 

1. The Telegraph, 87 6. Mariner'sCompass.Si 

2. Printing Press, 84 7. Gunpowder, 48 

3. Steam Engine, 78 8. Sewing Machine, 39 

4. Cotton Gin, 60 9. Telescope, 39 

5. Telephone, 51 10. Photography, 39 
Power Loom, 30; Spinning Jenny, 27; Steam- 
boat, 21; Locomotive, 21; Electric Light, 18; 
Chronometers, 15; Manufactured Glass, 12; Alpha- 
bet, I ij Bessemer Steel Process, 11; Mowing and 
Reaping Machines, 10; Microscope, 9; Ansesthetic, 
7; Turning Lathe, 6; Paper, 6; Matches, 5; 
Lithography, 4; Thermometer, 3; Barometer, 3; 
Gas Engine, 2; Time Pieces, 2; Steam Hammer, 
Cook Stove, Nitro Glycerine, Arabic Numerals, 
Lightning Rod, Gun Boat, Life Boat, Ether (f). 
Ocean Cable, Voltaic Battery, Iron Manufiacturing, 

1 each. Total 8ia 

ORATORS, 
Name the Jive greatest living American Orators. 
— Four hundred eighty- five votes were cast as fol- 
lows: 

1. Henry Ward Beecher 78 3. RobertG.IngersoU 63 

2. James G. Blaine, 75 4. Roscoe Conkling, 39 

5. William M. Evarts, 33. 
George William Curtis, 30; John B. Gough, 24; 
Joseph Cook, 23 ; T. DeWitt Talmage, 15 ; Frederick 
Douglass, 14; Carl Schurr, 13; Robert C. Win- 
throp, 12; S. S. Cox, 9; Dwight L. Moody, 6; D. 
W. Voorhees, 6; Anna Dickinson, 5; L. Q. C. 
Lamar, 4; PhiUips Brooks, Samuel Randall, Robert 
CoUyer, Charles Francis Adams, David Swing, 3 
each; Benjamin F. Butler, John P. St John, George 
G. Vest, J. Randolph Tucker, J. W. Daniel, Rev. 
Moses Hodge, Speaker Carlisle, 2 each; Thomas F. 
Bayard, Samuel J. Tilden, George F. Hoar, 
George H. Pendleton, George F. Edmunds, Wil 
liam Mahone, James B. Weaver, i each. Total, 485. 

ACTRSSSSS, 
Name the Jive greatest living Actresses. — Four 
hundred thirty votes were cast as follows : 

1. Sara Bernhardt, 66 3. Maiy Anderson, 60 

2. Helen Modjeska, 66 4. Fanny Janauschek, 60 

5. Adelaide Ristori, 54. 
Ellen Terry, 45; Clara Morris, 21; Fanny Daven- 
port, 12; Rhea, 11; Margaret Mather, 9; Maggie 
Mitchell, 9; Lotta, 6; Kate Claxton, 3; Mrs. Ken- 
dal, Emma Abbott, Adelina Patti, Mis. Langtry, 

2 each. Total 430. Digitized by Vj 1^1^^ iC 
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NEWSPAPERS, 

Name the ten leading daily Newspapers of 
America, — Eight hundred and ninety-nine votes 
were cast as follows : 

1. New York Herald, 93 7. New York World, 50 

2. New York Tribune,84 8. New York Times, 4$ 

3. New York Sun, 69 9. St. Louis Globe- 

4. Boston Herald, 60 Democrat, 39 

5. Chicago Tribune, 54 10. Philadelphia Pub- 

6. Louisville Courier- lie Ledger, 33 

Journal, 51 

Cincinnati Enquirer, 30; Chicago Times, 29; Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette, 27; Philadelphia Press, 
21; Chicago Inter-Ocean, 18; Philadelphia Record, 
18; Philadelphia Times, 18; Boston Globe, 17; 
Chicago News, 15; San Francisco Chronicle, 12; 
New York Post, Baltimore Sun, Boston Journal, 
II each; New York News, 10; Detroit Free Press, 
9; Springfield Republican, Boston Transcript, 6 
each; St Louis Republican, 5; Boston Advertiser, 
Albany Journal, New Orleans Times- Democrat, 4 
each; Cincinnati Times, Brooklyn Eagle, Baltimore 
American, 3 each; Brooklyn Union, Toronto 
Globe, Philadelphia Call, Cleveland Plain-Dealer, 
New York Telegram, San Francisco Call, Buffalo 
Express, New York Graphic, 2 each; Albany Argus, 
Buffalo Commercial, Buffalo Courier, Charlestown 
News and Courier, Mobile Register, Boston Enter- 
prise, Washington Star, Boston Traveller, Providence 
Journal, Philadelphia Express, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, I each. Total 899. 

AUTHORS. 
Name five nineteenth century Authors who have 
exerted the worst influence on our age, — Three 
hundred votes were cast as follows : 

1. Louise de La Rame 3. Robert In gersoll, 27 

«*Ouida," 60 4. Mrs. E. D. E. N. 

2. Emile Zola, 54 Southworth, 24 

5. Lord Byron, 2X. 
Alexander Dumas, 15; Eugene Sue, 12; Emile 
Garboriau, 11; George Sand, 9; Mayne Reid, 8; 
Adolph Belot, 8; W. H. Mallock, 7; G. W. M. 
Reynolds, 6; W. II. Ainsworth, 6; A. C. Swinburne 
5; Albion W. Tourgee, 4; Rhoda Broughton, 
Thomas Paine, Anna S. Stephens, 3 each; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mary J. Holmes, J. A. Froude, 2 
.each; Joseph Smith (Mormon), G. W. Peck, Ned 
Buntline, W. H. Thomes, Alexander Dumas, Fils, 
Mary E. Braddon, Ernest Renan, "Author of Dime 
Novels,*' I each. Total, 300. 

II. 

LITER A TURE. 

26. Thomas of Erceldoune (250-300). John 
Barbour (320-395), the first of note. 

27. John Gower, in French, Litin, and English. 



28. Geoffrey Chaucer. 

29. **Eptthalamium," by Edmund Spenser. 

30. "Arcadia," by Sir Philip Sidney. 

3 1 . Tottle's * 'Miscellany of Uncertain Authors," 
in 1557. 

32. Percy's "Reliques". 

33. "John Dryden". 

34. "Why Come ye not to Court ?" by J. Skelton. 

35. That of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

36. William Congreve. 

37. Comus by John Milton. 

38. Samuel Pepys in his Diary. 

39. John Tyndale*8 Translation of the New 
Testament in 1525. 

40. (a) "Evelina," by Frances Bnmey, in 1778; 

(b) "A Simple Story," by Elizabeth Inchbald, in 1791 ; 

(c) "Castle of Otranto," by Horace Walpole, in 1 761; 

(d) "Caleb Williams, "by William Godwin, in 1794; 

(e) "Waverley," by Sir Walter Scott, in 1814. 

41. Bemesque poetry. 

42. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

43. The Letters of Junius. 

44. Jonathan Edwards. 

45. Charles Brockden Brown. 

46. Henry D. Thoreau. 

47. Samuel Johnson, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and Thomas Carlyle. 

48. "Idylls of the King, " by Alfred Tennyson. 

49. Percy Bysshe Shelley's. 

50. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

26. The race called the Mound Builders. 

27. Nodden, by accident in 860, and called it 
Snowland. 

28. Acampixth, d 1420. 

29. Fernando Cortez in 1 52 1 . 

3a Archduke Maximilian of Austria. 

31. Jaques Cartier in 1534. 

32. At Port Royal in 1605 by De Monts, and 
Quebec in 1608 by Champlain. 

33. Virginia Dare at Roanoke Island, August 18, 
1587. 

34. At Jamestown, Va., in 1619. 

35. Harvard College in i636,at Cambridge, Mass. 

36. Lord Delaware. 

37. John Carver. 

38. Sir Edward Andros. 

39. Eliot, Marquette, Allouez, Hennepin. 

40. John Locke, for the government of South 
Carolina. 

41. It was called by Governor Yeardley at 
Jamestown, June 19, 1619. 

42. King Philip's War commenced, 1675 ; 
Declaration of Independence 1776, Erie canal com- 
menced 1 81 7. ^-^ ^ 

43. The Salem Witchcr^ by CjOOQ IC 
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44. The Pequot War, 1637 ; King Philip's War, 
1675; Bacon's Rebellion, 1676; King William's 
War, 1689; Queen Anne's War, 1702; King 
George's War, 1744 ; French and Indian War, 1754. 

45. In 1616. 

46. In 1788. 

47. At Lehigh, Pa., in 1793. 

48. AtTitusville, Pa., in 1859. 

49. In Mexico as early as 1635. 

50. (a) At Philadelphia, 1 791, (b) 1792, (c) 1828, 
(d) from Quincy to Boston, 1827, (e) Washington to 
Baltimore, 1844. 

SCIENCE. 

26. Archimedes (B. C. 287-212). 

27. Aristotle (B. C. 384-322). 

28. Posidonius about 79 B. C. 

29. (a) Copernicus, (b) Tycho Brahe, (c) Bernard 
Palissy. 

30. Christian Huygens (1629-1695), 

31. Baptista Porta (1545-1615). 

32. Torricelli, in 1645. 

33. Sir David Brewster. 

34. ««Gameo" (1564-1642). 

35. "On Magnetism" (1600), by Gilbert. 

36. Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford. 

37. Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747). 

38. Joseph Priestley (i 733-1894). 

39. David Hartley in his "Observation on Man", 

(1749)- 

40. Richard Owen. 

41. Hugh Miller. 

42. The Duke of Argyll. 

43. Herbert Spencer. 

44. John Tyndall. 

45. James McCosh of Princeton. 

46. One hundred miles per hour. 

47. (a) Roger Bacon, (b) Francis Bacon, (c) 
William Record, (d) Hutton, (e) Andrew Borde. 

48. (a) Edward Search, (b) Bishop Berkeley, 
(c) Arthur Collier, (d) David Hume, (e) William Paley. 

49. (a) Thomas Henry Huxley, (b) Charles 
Robert Darwin, (c) George Henry Lewes, (d) Henry 
Maudsley, (e) W. T. Jevons. 

50. The best known are Dr. James Beattie, 
Erasmus Darwin', O. W. Holmes, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Thomas Brown, Abraham Cowley, Samuel Garth, 
Samuel Johnson, Mark Akenside, Alexander Wilson, 
as they have written well known scientific works as 
well as poetry. Other names may be mentioned, 

ART. 

26. The Pyramids of Egypt 

27. Primitive idols. 

28. The Great Sphinx. 

29. Greece. 

30. In the Laocoon. 

31. The Apollo Belvidere, and the Venus de 
Medici. 



32. John Flaxman (1755-1826). 

33. The Greek Slave, by Powers. 

34. Antonello da Messina. 

35. Luca Signorelli, the master of Michael 
Angelo. 

36. By the eruption of Vesuvius and the burial 
of the city of Pompeii. 

37. Bartolomeo Esteven Murillo (1618-1685). 

38. Albrecht Durer (1471-1528). 

39. Dibutades, about 985 B. C 

40. The Bayeux Tapestry, which is 20 inches 
broad, 214 feet long and contains 72 compartments. 

4 1 . William Hogarth ( 1 698- 1 762). 

42. Benjamin Robert Haydon, whose natural 
sight w<as lost in boyhood. In the paint room he 
sometimes wore four pairs of glasses. 

43. Benjamin West, John Singleton Copley and 
Gilbert Charles Stuart. 

44. Jean-Francois Millet, {1814-1875). 

45. William Rimmer and Elihu Vedder. 

46. William Blake (1754-1827). 

47. Arnold Boecklin. 

48. Kate Greenway. 

49. Claude Lorraine. 

50. H. A. Taine. 

THEOLOGY. 

26. The Koran of the Mohammedans, the Tri 
Petikes of the Buddhists, the Five Kings of the 
Chinese, the three Vedas of the Hindoos, the Eddas 
of the Scandinavians, the Zendevester (or ZendAvesta) 
of the Persians, and the Scriptures of the Christians. 

27. (a) Lutherans, (b) Anglicans, (c) Calvinists» 
(d) Methodists, (e) Presbyterians. 

28. The worship of nature. 

29. The Book of the Dead. 

30. Antioch. 

31. Paul, Anthony and Hilarion. 

32. Four. St.Augustine, St. Jerome, St Ambrose, 
and St Gregory the Great 

33. The Crusades. 

34. The Athanasian Creed and Controversy con- 
cerning the divinity of Christ. 

35. The Nicene Council. 

36. According to Baker, in 386. 

37. Adrian IV. 

38. Pope Julius n. 

39. (a) Thomas Aquinas (1224- 1274), (b) Jean 
Ruysbroek (1294-1381), John Wycliffe (1324-1384) 
St Bernard (1091-1 153) Jean de Gerson (1363-1429). 

40. St Nicholas. 

41. Thomas a Becket, Sir Thomas More and 
John Fisher. 

42. Voltaire at Ferney. 

43. A catalogue of the books prohibited by the 
Church of Rome. 

44. The Religious Remembrancer, at Philadel- 
phia, September 4, 1813. Digitized by Vj^^V 
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45. (a) Right Rev. Dr. Seabury, 1784; (b) Rev. 
Dr. Carroll, 1789. 

46. Lord E. Herbert, of Cherbury (1581-1648). 

47. «*The Fool of Quality" by Henry Brooke. 

48. Sydney Smith. 

49. John Henry Newman. 

50. Thomas a Becket (i 170). 
QUESTIONS OF THE DA Y. 

1. (a) Alfonso, (b) Grevy, (c) Alexander HI, 
(d) William, (e) Victoria. 

2. Porfirio Diaz. 

3. The island of San Juan, near Vancouver's 
Island, November, 1873. 

4. Samuel Champlain. 

5. Spain. 

6. Washington Monument, Washington, D. C, 
555 fe«t. 

7. The one hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

8. James Teare, Theobald Matthews formed the 
first society. 

9. In 1832. 

10. Bartholdi*s statue of Liberty, by France. 

11. The Lotuhn Tinus, 

12. Elihn Vedder's drawings for Omar Khayam*s 
Rubaiyat. 

13. Leopold Ranke. 

14. Prince Albert. Held in London in 1 851. 

15. In the Soudan by England, in China by 
France and in Turkestan by Russia. 

16. Edmond About. 

17. Markievich. Ivan Turgeneff. 

18. Bjomson. 

19. Edmund Gosse, Matthew Arnold. 

20. "The Beautiful Snow.'* 

21. The Edinburgh Review ^ established in 1802. 

22. Hans Makart, bom in Salzburg, May 28th, 
1840. 

23. Henry Irving. 

24. According to Poor's "Manual of Railroads" 
the following companies control the most miles of 
road, (a) Pennsylvania R. R. and Co., (b) Missouri 
Pacific, (c) Chicago, Milwaukefe & St Paul, (d) 
Chicago & Northwestern, (e) Louisville & Nashville. 

25. RepubFican, John C. Fremont, 1856; U. S. 
Grant, 1868, 1872; R. B. Hayes, 1876; James G. 
Blaine, 1884. Democratic, G. B. McClellan, 1864; 
Horatio Seymour, 1868; Samuel J. Tilden, 1876; 
W. S. Hancock, 1880; Grover Cleveland, 1884. 
Temperance and Prohibition, Green Clay Smith, 
1876; Neal Dow, 1880; John P. St John, 1884. 
National Greenback, J. B. Weaver, 1880: B. F. 
Butler, 1884. It is needless to mention others of 
less importance. 

THE DRAMA. 

1. Time, Place and Action. 

2. -/¥)schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 



3. Aristophanes. 

4. Livius Andronicus. 

5. Ludovico Ariosto ( 1 474-1 533). 

6. Flaminio Scala, also Cecchins. 

7. Lope de Vega (1562-1635). 

8. The Orfeo of Politian. 

9. On the Bible. 

10. By the clergy. 

11. In the Miracle Plays. 

12. John Heywood, first in England. 

13. "Ralph Roister Doister," by Nicholas UdalL 

14. " Gorboduc," by SackviUe and Norton. 

15. Christopher Marlowe. 

16. Sackville, Lord Buckhurst. 

17. The Blackfriars Theatre, in 1576. 

18. John Dryden. 

19. David Garrick. 

20. Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh and Far- 
quhar. 

21. The wife of James I. Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Charles I, took part in a masque at Whitehall as 
early as 1632. 

22. Mrs. Elizabeth Barry (1682- 1 733). 

23. At Williamsburgh, Va. 

24. At Annapolis, Maryland. 

25. The Kemble family. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Civilized, half-civilized, barbarous and savage. 

2. Hipparchus (B. C. 160-125). 

3. ' Claudius Ptolemsus, some say Anaximander. 

4. Daily, on its axis ; yearly, around the sun ; 
with the sun through space. 

5. (a) The rotation of the earth on its axis ; 

(b) difference in the densities of the waters of the 
polar and tropic seas; (c) immense evaporation in 
the equatorial regions; (d) winds and tides; (e) the 
melting of polar ice and snow. 

6. 83° 24' North, by Lieutenant Lockwood. 

7. Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese navigator, 
in i486. 

8. It was'discovered by the French under D*Urville 
and the Americans under Wilkes on the same day, 
January 19, 1840. The discoverers were 720 miles 
from each other. 

9. Sirikol, the source of the Amoo river, 15,600 
feet 

10. The Bay of Fundy. 

11. The Dead sea. 

12. In the Island of Trinidad. 

13. (a) Vesuvius, in southern Italy; (b) iEtna, in 
Sicily; (c) Hecla, in Iceland; (d) Cotopaxi in Ecuador. 

14. Volcano de Agua in Guatemala, Central 
America. 

1 5. (a) in Virginia and North Carolina, (b) west of 
Costa Rica, (c) west of Brazil, (d) in western Russia, 

(c) in central Africa. Digitized by Vj^I^V IC 
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1 6. (a) Cordova, (b) Belfast, (c) Zurich, (d) 
Copenhagen, (e) Boston. 

1 7. (a) United States, (b) Chili, (c) Great Britain, 
(d) Japan, (e) Egypt 

18. Austria. 

19. In the southeast part of Russia bordering on 
the Caspian and Black Seas. It is termed the 
" Black Lands of Russia." 

20. Belgium, 482 inhabitants to the square mile. 

2 1 . The republic" of San Marino. 

22. Ireland. 

23. Indianapolis, Ind. 

24. A few miles northeast of Cincinnati. 

25. Due credit will be given correct answers. 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

CELEBRITY, 
Name the ten most prominent and important 
Characters in the history of the world since the death 
of Christ. — One thousand three hundred eight votes 
were cast as follows: 

1. NapoleanBonapartc,i35 6. Charlemagne, 78 

2. George Washington, 129 7. Shakespeare, 75 

3. Martin Luther, 120 8. Oliver Cromwell, 60 

4. Columbus, 93 9. Abraham Lincoln, 48 

5. Mohammed, 90 10. St. Paul, 48 
Peter the Great, 45; Frederick the Great, 42; 

Constantine, 42; Sir Isaac Newton, 30; William the 
Conqueror, 21; Alfred the Great 20; Michael Angelo 
18; Queen Elizabeth, 15; Benjamin Franklin, 50; 
Galileo, 14; Wycliffe, 12; Henry VIII, II ; Alexander 
II, 10; Lord Bacon, Garibaldi, 9 each ; Wellington, 
Milton, 8 each, Gutenberg, Morse, 7 each, Leo X, 
Gustavus Adolphus, General Grant, Copernicus, 
6 each; Bismarck, Dante, 5 each; George Stephen- 
son, Humboldt, William Pitt, Raphael, 4 each; 
Charles XII of Sweden, Voltaire, John Wesley, 
Tyndall, Swedenborg, 3 each; Chaucer, Pope Pius IX, 
Goethe, Pope Gregory, Daniel Webster, 2 each. 
General R. E. Lee, Jefferson, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Alaricthe Goth, Victoria, Henry VI of France, 
Genghis Khan, i each. Total 1,308. 
ACTORS. 
Name the five greatest living Actors, — Five hun- 
dred seventy -two votes were cast as follows: 

1. Edwin Booth, 108 3. Tommaso Salvini, 90 

2. Henry Irving, 108 4. Lawrence Barrett, 78 

5. John McCuUough, 69. 
Joseph Jefferson, 45 ; Herr Sonnenthal, 24; 
Thomas Keene, 1$; Lester Wallack, 9; Dion Bouci- 
cault, 3; Emmet, 2; Mantal, Buson, Fechter, i each. 
POETS. 
Name the five leading living Poets. — Six hundred 
thirteen votes were cast as follows: 

1. Alfred Tennyson, 126 3. John G. Whitticr, 102 

2. Robert Browning, 108 4. Oliver W. Holmes, 75 

5. James R. Lowell, 72. 
Victor Hugo, 39; A. C. Swinburne, 30; Robert 



Lytton, 18; Edwin Arnold, 12; Matthew Arnold, 9; 
William Morris, 8; Jean Ingelow, 8; T. B. Aldrich, 3; 
Charles Mackay, 2; Edith Thomas, I. Total 613. 
Name the five leading American Poets* — Six 
hundred eight votes were cast as follows : 

1 . John G. Whittier, 126 3. James R. Lowell, 117 

2. Oliver W. Holmes, 123 4. Thomas B. Aldrich, 72 

5; Francis Bret Harte, 42. 

E. C. Stedman, 27; Will Carleton, 12; John G. 
Saxe, 18; Joaquin Miller, 15; Paul H. Hayne, 12; 
R. H. Stoddard, Walt Whitman, 9 each; William 
Winter, 6; Mrs. Hunt Jackson, 3; J. T. Trowbridge, 
Robert Grant, 2 each; John Hay. Lucy Larcom, 
G. H. Boker, William Gannett, I each. Total 608. 

Name the five leading English Poets. — Five 
hundred ninety four votes were cast as follows: 

1. Alfred Tennyson, 126 3. A. C. Swinburne, 81 

2. Robert Browning, iii 4. Robert Lytton, 63 

5. Matthew Arnold, 60. 
Edwin Arnold, 39; Jean Ingelow, 33; William 
Morris, 24; Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, 9 each, 
Charles Mackay, 6; George Macdonald, J. H. 
Newman, 5 each; Gerald Massey, Robert Buchanan, 
Lewis Morris, 4 each; P. J. Bailey, D. M. Craik, 
3 each; C. Rossetti, Isa Craig Knox, 2 each; Oscar 
Wilde, I. Total 594. Grand total 18 15. 

III. 

LITERA TURE. 

51. William Caxton (1412-1491). 

52. Homer's Iliad, Virgil's ^Eneid, Dante's 
Divine Comedy, Tasso's Jerusalem, Milton's Paradise 
Lost. 

53. The Idylls of Theocritus. 

54. The oldest extant specimens of the sonnet are 
in Italian about A. D. 1200. Some authorities claim 
the Italians derived the sonnet from earlier Provencal 
poets, but this is doubtful. 

55. Scotland. 

56. Chevy Chase. 

57. Geoflfrey Chaucer. 

58. Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

59. "The Defence of Poetrie," by Sir Philip 
Sidney, in 1594. 

60. Sir Philip Sidney. 

61. " Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity," 
by Milton. 

62. "Alexander's Feast," by Dry den. 

63. ** Elegy in a Country Churchyard," by 
Thomas Gray. 

64. ** The Fairy Queen," by Spenser. 

65. " The Splendid Shilling," by Phillips. 

66. **The Steele Glas," by George Gascoigne, in 
1576. 

67. John Dryden. 

68. " English Bards and Scotch Reviewers," hy 
^y«'°"- Diaitized bv Vj^OQIC 
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fHE practical workings of our system of 
common school education is now so uni- 
versally prevalent, that it is difficult to conceive 
of any other mode of popular education. It is 
less than a century ago, however, since the Lan- 
casterian system was first introduced into Eng- 
land. In 1803 when the first Lancasterian 
school was established, thousands of children 
learned to trace the letters of the alphabet in 
beds of sand, with which the lower desks were 
supplied to save the cost of slates and pencils ; 
and hundreds of the elder and cleverer pupils 
were employed in teaching as well as learning. 
This was a system identical with that employed 
in our normal schools of the present day. So 
popular did. the Lancasterian schools become 
that, being mainly in the hands of Dissenters, 
the church took alarm, and the National Socie- 
ty was founded as a counterpoise. The verj' 
title of the society told the views of its founders. 
Education was the province of the church, and 
no person outside the pale ought to interfere. 
The church was national, and, therefore, the 
organization received the name of the National 
Society. 

A few working men, who, by their own inher- 
ent energies and the little instruction achieved 
at the Lancasterian schools, rose above the 
mere rudiments of knowledge and longed for 
more education. They adopted instinctively 
J. S. Mill's doctrine that we owe much to pos- 
terity, and raised a cry for national and unsec- 
tarian education. Aided by such men as Lord 
Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck they set up in many 
towns " Mechanics' Institutes, to teach to work- 
ing men the principles of the arts they, prac- 
tise." In the third decade of the present cen- 
tury these institutions spread rapidly through 
England, and every man who had a smattering 
of scientific knowledge was pressed into the 
service either as a lecturer or to assist at a dis- 
cussion class. Professors of science traveled 
from town to town with expensive apparatus to 



illustrate the principles of mechanics, chemis- 
try, electricity, heat, optics, etc. Of course, 
whilst only a small proportion of working men 
had ever passed through the elementary sehools, 
these institutions were much more useful to the 
middle than to the working classes, but they 
were sufficient to make working men feel their 
own deficiencies. But it is on the cheap litera- 
j ture inaugurated by Charles Knight and Wil- 
I liaih and Robert Chambers that the intelligence 
; of the working classes, even to this day, de- 
' pends. 

The growth of popular education in this coun-^ 
try has, to a certain extent, been identical with 
its growth in England, only we make the self- 
sufficient claim of greater progress. Perhaps 
this claim is a just one. We have much to« 
learn. We have much to unlearn. The num- 
ber who are born in this country and atiaii* 
their majority without attaining the rudiments 
of education is too great to call our preseut sys- 
tem of public education a complete success. 
We are living now in circumstances which, in 
order to secure our progress in comparison 
with our European neighbors, require our peo- 
ple to be educated ; require them to work, not as 
mere machines, but as intelligent beings, under- 
standing and coatrolling the operations of the 
steam and iron by which they are assisted. We 
require them to feel an interest beyond wages 
and beyond the present hour in the quantity 
and quality of their workmanship. We want 
them to feel pride in the establishments to 
which they belong, to strive continually after 
excellence, and not to forget economy. To feel 
that they are partners, in however small degree, 
with the capitalists who employ them. That 
their work is not only to supply food and clothes 
for themselves, but is for the credit of the firm 
and for the good of the country. Can we ex- 
pect this, or any thing like this state of feeling, 
from the sons and daughters of ignorant men 
and women, whose only chance of intellectual 
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development has been from two to four years' 
attendance, scattered over from seven to eleven 
years of life, at an elementary school where in- 
struction in the three R's is considered the 
aim and end ^f education ? Can we expect it 
from men and women whose scholastic acquire- 
ments do not enable them to scrawl the letters 
of their own names, and whose means of knowl- 
edge are simply the use of their own eyes and 
the conversation of companions who are ignor- 
ant as themselves. What can such people 
understand of the claims of capital and the 
trouble of capitalists? What can they know 
of the influence of good and bad home and 
foreign harvests on trade? They see that the 
employer of a thousand pairs of hands grows 
rich, but they fail to see that as his accumu- 
lated riclies become invested, and require more 
ivork, giving wages to their children as well as 
to themselves, they are really partners in his 
-wealth. They look upon such accumulations as 
simple abstractions from wages, and easily be- 
come the tools of semi-educated leaders to 
strikes or to riots. Workmen are now groping 
their way to light and power through the co- 
operative movement ; but very few of them yet 
grasp the fact that it is the educated ones among 
their number that derive the chief benefit from 
these associations. It is to the industrial de- 
])artment of our schools that we must look for 
the future development of the poorer classes into 
good citizens 

We must not set up mechanics^ institutions 
to instruct men in science without first making 
certain that they have acquired the power to 
read, and then learn that our teaching was over 
the heads of our pupils. The rudiments of in- 
dustry and economy should be taught in the 
primary grades, and they should find their place 
in the intermediate and higher grades. Utility 
should always prove the true end of education. 

• • * 

If the clergymen who call meetings of work- 
ing men to ask why they do not attend churches 
and chapels would only ask a successful shop- 
keeper to what he attributes his success, they 
would speedily learn that it is by supplying the 
articles which the customers want, and by sup- 
plying them at proper prices. Now, working 
men want instruction which will bear upon and 
help them in the various avocations of their 
daily life ; they want it in an interesting form, 
and they want to be made to feel that they are 
welcome visitors, and not to be fenced off from 
the rich and well-to-do as if thev were an inferior 



race. Until they are put upon a footing of 
perfect equality and supplied with, what is to 
them, popular instruction, they will not be found 
in any great numbers at church or chapel. The 
church is but a higher school, and as attendance 
is but voluntary its success depends upon the 
attractiveness of its mode of imparting the 
utility of truth. The great Instructor's mode 
was the perfect form. He taught rich and poor 
alike, and never lacked for pupils. He was 
sublime in his simplicity, yet he taught divine 
wisdom. Let the teachers of to-day, both in 
the pulpit and the school, strive to imitate their 
great Master in the divine attribute of brotherly 
love, and their work will then prove essentially 
successful. * • * 

The rule even of a majority, if that majority 
be wrong, can only be justified as preventing a 
evil, for no one will be content with injustice 
because it comes from the majority. Every 
restriction on freedom tends to dwarf the indi- 
vidual man. Authoritative direction suppresses 
the delightsome action of the faculties which 
are necessary to mental growth. Suppression 
of spontaneous action of the faculties is followed 
by a decline of energy, whilst reliance on the 
State is substituted for the vigor of personal 
interest. Government can only contemplate 
external issues, whilst the true life of man is 
concerned only with spirit and manner. Gov- 
ernment can only order in relation to truth 
already known, i)ut true development discloses 
new truths, to discipline and exalt the manhood 
out of which they have sprung. State interfer- 
ence with industry beyond protection prevents 
action, which is necessary to happiness. There 
is evil in all Government arrangements for 
doing what could be done by spontaneous na- 
tional action and association. If these truths 
will apply to the government of a nation, they 
are equally applicable to the government of the 
school. The school is nothing but a diminua- 
tive state and the practical teacher will foster 
spontaneous action and direct it in a healthy 
course. * ♦ * 

To those inexperienced in tuition it seems 
that the close personal relations and intimate 
acquaintance with the powers and characters of 
their numerous pupils would be quite beyond 
the capacity of an ordinary teacher at a large 
public school, but we have met with insUnces 
which greatly shake our faith in the validity of 
this very natural assumption. There is no 
doubt that the work of education is much bet- 
ter done than in the schools of our youthful 
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days, and the general recognition of individual 
character is one of the best signs of that im- 
provement. * * * 
• There is, in our opinion, no department of 
knowledge that may not be taught in a liberal ! 
manner. All education is liberal that is found- 
ed in the general interests of mankind, and 
only ceases to be so when directed to some 
technical, or merely bread-winning proficiency, 
however scientific be the means employed for 
that sole aim and purpose. 

* • * 

If the main distinction between a civilized 

and savage community be the greater power of | 
intellectual forecast and corresponding willing- * 
ness to sacrifice some of the immediate goods ' 
of the moment in the interest of a future ad- : 
vantage, we have no very overwhelming reason 
to be proud of our civilization in the matter of , 
education. We are all more or less preparing 
ourselves to insist on some form of compulsion, i 
when we discuss the difficulties which surmount < 
the question of education in its primary form. 
Are we to accept our educational reforms as we 
do our political ones, from the pressure of the 
hour. It cannot be said that there is any want ; 
of interest in the subject among those who are I 
devoting themselves to the practical duty of | 
tuition. * ♦ * i 

One of the most beautiful places in the writ- ! 
ings of Rousseau is that in the sixth book of ' 
the "Confessions,'' where he describes the ■ 
awakening in him of the literary sense. An | 
undeiinable taint of death had always clung 
about him, and now in early manhood he be- 
lieved himself stricken with mortal disease. 
He asked himself how he might make as much 
as possible of the interval that remained ; and 
he was not biased by anything in his previous life 
when he decided that it must be by intellectual 
excitement which he found in the clear, fresh 
writings of Voltaire. Well, we are all condamnes, 
as Victor Hugo somewhere says : We have an 
interval and then we cease to be. Some spend 
this interval in listlessness, some in high pas- 
sions, the wisest in art and song. Our one 
chance is in expanding that one interval, in get- 
ting as many pulsations as possible into the 
given time. High passions give one this quick- 
ened sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow of love, 
political or religious enthusiasm, or the '* en- 
thusiasm of humanity.'' Only, be sure that it 
is passion, that it does yield you this fruit of a 
quickened, multiplied conscience. Of this wis- 
dom, the poetic passion, the desire of biauty, 



the love of art for art's sake, has most. Art 
comes to you professing frankly to give nothing 
but the highest quality to your moments as they 
pass, and simply for those moments' sake. 

* • * 

The poetry of William Morris is neither a 
mere reproduction of Greek or mediaeval life 
or poetry, nor a disguised reflex of modern 
sentiment. The atmosphere on which its effect 
depends belongs to no actual form of life or 
simple form of poetry. Greek poetry, mediae- 
val or modern poetry*, projects above the reali- 
ties of its time a world in which the forms of 
things are transfigured. Of that world this new 
poetry takes possession, and sublimates beyond 
it another still fainter and more spectral, which 
is literally an artificial or "earthly paradise." 
It is a finer ideal, extracted from what in rela- 
tion to any actual world is already an ideal. 
Like some strange second flowering after date, 
it renews on a more delicate type the poetry of 
a past age, but must not be confounded with 
it. The secret of the enjoyment of it is that 
inversion of homesickness known to some, that 
incurable thirst for the sense of escape, which 
no actual form of life satisfies, no poetry even, 
if it be merely simple and spontaneous. It is 
this which in the poems of William Morris de- 
fines the temperament or personality of the 
workman. * ♦ * 

The writings of- the romantic school mark a 
transition not so much from the pagan to the 
mediaeval ideal, as from a lower to a higher de- 
gree of passion in literature. The end of the 
eighteenth century, swept by vast disturbing 
currents, experienced an excitement of spirit of 
which one note was a reaction against an out- 
worn classicalism severed not more from nature 
than from the genuine motives of ancient art. 
A return to true Hellenism was as much a part 
of this reaction as the sudden preoccupation 
with things mediaeval. The mediaeval tendency 
is in Goethe's •'Goetz von Berlichingen,^' the 
Hellenic in his " Iphigenie." At first this 
mediaevalism was superficial. Adventure, ro- 
mance in the poorest sense, grotesque individ- 
ualism — that is one element in mediaeval poetr}', 
and with it alone Scott and Goethe dealt. Be- 
yond them were the two other elements of the 
mediaeval spirit ; its mystic religion at its apex 
in Dante and Saint Louis, and its mystic pas- 
sion, passing here and there into the great 
romantic loves of rebellious flesh, of Lancelot 
and Abelard. That stricter, imaginative medi- 
evalism which recreates the mind of the middle 
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age, so that the form, the presentment grown | 
outward from within, came later with Victor 
Hugo in France, with Heine in Germany. | 

• . • ! 

We are well aware of the danger to which 
every man exposes himself when he writes and 
inquires freely on any great subject of theology. 
There is still intolerance in science, but that is 
nothing to the intolerance that proverbially 
clinges to theology. If all believers have the 
same end in view, the final reunion and univer- 
sal church, why should they not give a fair hear- 
ing to the theologians and philosophers recog- 
nized and bound by other creeds than their 
own ? We should be guided by no motive but 
a desire to make a full and free examination ; 
to receive what seems to be true, or as contain- 
ing truth, and to reject what seems false. To 
the earnest man there is no reward in theology 
but truth itself. * * * 

Why is it that Pantheism and Christianity is 
unreconcilable to so many minds ? Pantheism 
is acknowledged to be the theology of reason — 
of reason it may be in its impotence, but still of 
such reason is gifted with in this present life. 
It is the philosophy of religion — the philosophy 
all religions. It is the goal of Rationalism, of 
Protestantism, and of Catholicism, for it is the 
goal of thought. There is no resting-place but 
by ceasing to think or reason on God and things 
divine. Individuals may stop at the symbol, 
churches and sects may strive to make resting- 
places on the way by appealing to the -authority 
of a church, to the letter of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, or by trying lo fix the " limits " of religious 
thought where God has not fixed them. 



Is what is called Pantheism anything so fear- 
ful that to avoid it we must renounce reason ? 
To trace the history of theology from its first 
dawnings among the Greeks down to the pres- 
ent day, and to describe the whole as opposed 
to Christianity, is merely to place Christianity | 
in antagonism with the Catholic reason of man- 
kind. To describe all the greatest minds that 
have been engaged in the study of theology as 
Pantheists, and to mean by this term men irre- 
ligious, un-Christian, or atheistic, is surely to say 
that religion, Christianity and theism have but 
little agreement with reason'. Are we seriously 
prepared to make this admission ? Not only to 
give up Plato and Plotinus, Origen and Erigena, 
Spinoza and Schleiermacher, but St. Paul and 
St. John, St Augustine and St Anthanasius. 



QUBRI BS 

PRIZE QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 

Answers to questions in this number will appear in Ibe Jidy 
issue. All competitors should carefully read the departoMmt 
entitled The Query Box in each number. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

I. Who b at present engaged on an exhaustive Urtory of 
American literature ? 

a. Where were the first books printed that were prioied ia 
America ? 

J. Name an early almanac that has become a clasac tm our 
literature. 

4. What publication did much to influence public thoagPK at 
the close of the Revolution Y 

5. Who was the first great Umtarian controversiafisc? 

6. What was the first Uterary annual published in Ametica ? 

7. Who has been called our harbinger in the field of 1 



ancc? 

8. Who is our best writer of sea tales ? 

9. Who is considered to be our greatest novelist? 

10. Who may be c lUed the Addison of American literature ? 
T I . Who is called our representative philosopher ? 

xa. Which of our poets has probably been most read ? 

13. Who was the most precocious and sustained poet in our 
literature ? 

14. Who has been characterized as the poet of freedoat and 
humanity ? 

15. What poet has been called The Autocrat from one of 
his works ? 

x6. Who is the Count D'Orsay of American letters? 

17. Whose commentaries on American law have probably 
been most read ? 

18. The works of what recluse have won a place in onr lit- 
erature ? 

19. What living writer has been called the banket poet ? 
ao. Who may be termed our veteran reviewer ? 

ai. Which is the most celebrated child ballad tn our lan- 
guage t 

aa. Which is the most noted instance of a poetic marriafe 
in American literature ? 

aj. Who is undoubtedly the most popular juvenile writer 
in our literature ? 

34. Who is the author of (a) " The Ameiican." (b) "Gaith," 
(c) "A Chance Acquaintance/ (d) " Roxy," (e) "Sercn- 
oaks " ? 

aj. Who has adopted the pseudonym of (a) Max Adelcr, 
(b) Hosea Biglow, (c) Josh Baiings, (d) Susan Coolidge, (e) 
Porte Crayon, (f) Gath,(g) Marion Harland, (h} Jennie Jane, 
(1) Ik Marvel, 0) Pelroleum V. Nasby? 

ASTRONOMY. 
X . Wliich are the earliest records of astronomical observa- 
tions said to exist T 

a. What system first placed the sun in the center round 
which the planets were supposed to move ? 

3. What planets were known to the ancients 550 B. O? 

4. Who discovered the solstices and the equinoxes ! 

5. Who introduced the sun-dial into Greece ? 

6. Who introduced the year of 365^ days into Greece? 

7. Who was the author of the first work on astronomy catasi 
in Greek? 

8. Who formed the first regular catalogue of the stars ? 

9. Whofirst used secants, tangents, and contangentsf 

10. Who introduced the use of the cosine T 

1 1. Who discovered the spots and rotation of the sunt 
xa. When and by whom were the satellites of Jupiter dis- 
covered? 

X3. Of what use are Jupitex's satellites to us T 

14. When was a transit of Venus first reconied? 

15. When and by whom was Ceres discovered ? 

16. When and by whom was Pallas discovered? 

17. What is synodical period of (a) Mercury, (b) VcMi, (c) 
Mars, (d) Jupiter, (e) Saturn? 

x8. What is the sidereal period of (a) Mercury. (b> Veeas. 
(c) Mars, (d) Jupiter, (e) Saturn ? 
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19. What name is sometimes bestowed on Venus when it is 
iD the cast, and rises before the sun? 
ao. What name is sometimes bestowed on the planet Venus 
whca it q>pears in the evening? 
ai. When was the observatory at the Cape of Good Hope 
fowded? 

aa. When and by whom was the first photograph of the 
I made? 

When was the mean density of the earth determined ? 
What woman's name stands pre-eminent as an astronomer? 
Name a well known astronomer living at Princeton, N.J. 



«5. 



GENERAL HISTORY. 



36. When was the present method of computing tmie[as to 
the Christian era first adopted? 

vj. When was the new style, commencing the year with Jan- 
nary I, introduced mto England? 

aS. Give the date of the commencement of the following 
eras as compared with the Christian : (a) Augustan Era, (b) 
Julian Year, (c) Sidonian Era, (d) Tynan Era, (e) Greek 
Oijiupiads. • 

39. What noted monument contains a chronological arrange- 
ment of important events in Greek history? 

30. What noted tablet contains a key to the sacred hiero- 
glyphic characters of the ancient Egyptians? 

3 1. Who is the most ancient of all Christian historians? 
3a. What Chinese author is called the Prince of History ? 
33. Who was the founder of scientific chronology in Greek 

hirtonr? 
34* Who is the most ancient writer of Roman history ? 
3$. What celebrated Roman general was a historian ? 
36. Who is the most important annalist of the sixteenth 



37. What Italian was the foundrr of the philoB<^hy of history 
and the creator of the science of humanity ? 

38. Who was the fourder or forerunner of modern English 
history? 

y^ What famous novelist wrote a history of his country for 
chadren? 

4a Who has written a history of the intellectual develoi> 
■entof Europe? 

41. Who has written a history of European morals ? 

4a. What American writer is considered an authority upon 
the Spanbh conquests in America ? 

43. What American writer is considered an authority upon 
the Ustory of the Netherlands ? 

44. What living writer is considered an authority upon the 
history of the French colonies in America ? 

45. Who is engaged upon a popular history of the American 



46. Who is the most eminent living American historian ? 

47. What eminent living historian has made Central America, 
Meaico and the Pacific States his field of study ? 

48. What well known American humorist has written a 
historical novel founded on English history of the sixteenth 



49. Who is the author of the following historical novels, (a) 
"The Scottish Chiefs," (b) "The Days of Bruce,»' (c) *'The 
Tatisman," (d) "The Last of the Barons," (e) "Darnley?" 

50. Who is the author of the historic poems, (a) " Annus 
Mirabilis," (b) "The Battle of Blenheim," (c) "Lochiel's 
Warning,** (d) "The Tears of Sc9tland," (e) "Lays of 
Andent Rome?*' 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

a6. Who is the god of eloquence ? 

«7. "Who is the queen of laughter ? 

98. Who is the god of time ? 

99. Who first taught man to live upon acorns ? 

30. What god hired himself to Admetus, King of Thessaly, 
his stay on earth ? 



31. Who was the inventor of the flute or pipe ? 
33. What horse was the favorite of the Muses? 

33. Who is the god of gardens ? 

34. What god is next to Jupiter in power? 

35. Name the Sirens. 

36. Who is the god of hell ? 

37. Who is the queen of hell? 

38. Who is* represented as riding in a chariot drawn by 
owls and bats? 

39. Name the rivers that guard the approach to hell? 

40. Who is the sentinel of hell ? 

41. Who are the judges of hell ? 

42. What three sisters preside over the life of man? 

43 . Who are jailers and executioners of the wicked ? 

44 Where did the ancients place the souls of the virtuous ? 

45. From what incident did one ol the straits between Asia 
and Europe obtain its name ? 

46. Who destroyed the Minotaur of Crete? 

47. Who improved the art of medicine? 

48. Who is said to have built the walls of Thebes by the 
power of his music ? 

49. Who was turned into a mountain by the ^ght of Medusa's 
head? 

50. Who is the author of (a) "The Greek Heroes." (b) 
'•The Wonder Book," (c) "Juventus Mundi," (d) "The Queen 
of the Air," (e) "Tales of Ancient Greece?" 

MUSIC. 

51. Who arranged the four diatonic scales known as The 
Authentic Modes? 

5a. Who added the " Plagal modes " to the scales ? 

53. What emperor of the eight century paid particular 
attention to establishing musical school^ ? 

54. Who introduced the term si into llie scale ? 

55. Who is credited with having " established the first cor. 
reel principles in the use of consonances and dissonances?" 

56. To whom is ascribed the introduction of florid counter- 
point ? 

37. Which of the early Belgian composers has been styled 
the Sebastian Bach of the fifteenth century ? 

58. To whom is ascribed the introduction of the Madrigal? 

59. Who introduced the chromatic element into musical 
composition ? 

60. When was the organ-pedal invented, and by whom ? 

61. Give the date of the invention of movable musical-types. 
:tnd the inventor? 

62. Who invented the bassoon ? 

63. Which of the early English musicians wrote a motett in 
forty parts? 

64. To what great composer of the seventeenth century was 
it reserved to give a more pronounced form to the opera ? 

65. An oratorio by Carissimi has recently been revived. Give 
the title. 

66. Which of the Italian composers is said to have written 
the first church concertos and solo songs for the church ? 

67. Who was the actual founder of the French school of 
music ? 

68. Who was " the first to write harmony as distinguished 
from counterpoint? 

69. Name the best known composition of Allegri ? 

70. Give the title, date and composer of the first German 
opera? 

7 i. Who is regarded the originator of the overture ? 
7a. Who is generally regarded as the founder of the modern 
symphony ? 

73. What great French composer made a special study of the 
effects to be obtained from the drum ? 

74. To what great composer was a statue recently unvefled 
in Germany ? 

75. Who is the author of (a)*''nie Wood Nymph,'*(b) "Timon 
of Athens," <c) "The Sycamore Shade.** (d) " Siegfried.** (jb) 
" Precoisa?'* 
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THE DRAMA. 

5z. Who is the most voluminous of all the dramatists ? 

52. Which is undoubtedly the most correct clas&ic drama in 
our language ? 

53. What poem, by a living author, is a remarkable repro- 
duction of the old Greek drama ? 

54. What early English dramatist killed a fellow-actor in 
a duel? 

55. What prominent dramatist was recorded at death as 
" a stranger ?" 

56. What dramatist was introduced to the public as "a chip 
of the old block?" 

57. What dramatist of the seventeenth century was called 
the Mad Poet? 

58. What celebrated dramatist is said to have choked on a 
crust of bread received from charity ? 

59. Who was the leading English female dramatist of the 
seventeenth century? 

60. Who has been called the Shakespeare of Germany ? 

61. Who is called the Father of French Tragedy ? 

62. Name the two leading French tragic dramatists of the 
seventeenth century. 

63. Who was the leading French comic dramatist of the 
seventeenth century ? 

64. Who introduced the scenic decoration of the modem 
theatre into England ? 

65. What actress became famous in the charaaer of Meg 
Merrilies ? 

66. Who is undoubtedly the best known American actor of 
the past? 

67. What celebrated American actress wrote an Autobi- 
ography in defence of the stage ? 

68. What actor is known as The Assassin ? 

69. What is meant by the O. P. riots ? 

7a Which is the most celebrated American theatrical riot ? 

71. What recent American novel is founded on the life and 
times of Shakespeare ? 

7a. Who is the author of (a) ''The Broken Heart," (b) 
" The FaUl Dowry," (c) " Philaster," (d) "Jew of Malta," (c) 
•• Every Man in His Humor?" 

73. Who is the author of (a) " The Cid," (b) •* Judas Macca- 
ba:us," (c) "Volpone," (d) *' Andromaque," (e) "Venice 
Preserved?" 

74. Name the drama in which the following characters are 
found, (a) Bob Acres, (b) Sir William Honeywood, (c) Claude 
Melnotte. (d) Puff, (e) Norval. 

75. Who is the author of (a) "Their Majesties Servants," 
(b) " A View of the English Stage," (c) " Actors and the Art of 
Acting,"(d) "Plays and Players,*' (e) "Imagination and Fancy?" 

MATHEMATICS. 

51. In the thirtaenth century what was the proper name for 
the Arabic rotation and method of reckoning? 

5a. What Castilian king used Arabic numerals as early as 
1252? 

53. What remarkable Italian treatise on arithmetic and 

algebra written in laao was not printed until recently ? 

54. Who introduced the system of double-entry book-keep- 
ing into England ? 

55. Who is the author of "Rabdologia," and what theory was 
first perfected in it ? 

56. Who first translated the elements of Euclid into English ? 

57. What writer first used algebraical signs ? 

58. What is the reciprocal of a number? 

59. What is the reciprocal of a fraction ? 

60. What is a surd ? 

61. Which b heavier, a pound of biHter or a pound of silver ? 

62. Divide ''-Sx + e^^y x-2 

x-j-4 x"-f-x — la 

63. Find thai whole number whose square added to its cube 
is nine times the next highest whole number. 

64. Find the price of eggs per dozen when two less for twelve 
cents raises the price i cent per dozen. 



65. Find two numbers which are to each other as 3:2, and 
the difference of whose fourth powers is to the sum of their 
cubes as 26:7. 

66. Divide 7 into two parts, so that the di£Ference of their 
squares which are made from the treble of the less part, and die 
double of the greater, may be 17. 

67. Divide 36 into two such parts that their product shall be 
80 times their difference. 

68. What two numbers are those whose sum is i| and the 
sum of their reciprocals 3} ? 

69. Divide 146 into two such parts that the difference of their 
square roots may be 6. 

70. What number is that, the treble of which increased by 
xa, shall as much exceed 54 as that treble is less than 144 ? 

71. Required two numbers such that their sum. their pro* 
duct and the difference of their squares shall be equal to soe 
another. 

72. What is the solidity of a cone, the area of whose base is 
64 feet and altitude 58 feet? 

73. If the retail gain is 12^ per cent, and the letail price is 
5 per cent, of the wholesale more than the wholesale price ; 
what is the gain at wholesale ? 

74. A tradesman marks his goods at 35 per cent, above cost, 
and deducts la per ctnX. of the amount of any customer's bill, 
for cash. What per cent does he make ? 

75. A tract of land is to be laid out in the form of a square. 
l*he fence is to be 5 rails high, and each rod must contain 10 
rails. How large must the square be to contun just as many 
acres as there are rails in the fence enclosing it? 

TH EOLOGY. 

76. Who was the apostolic founder of the Roman Catholic 
Church ? 

77. What apostle is said to have preached in Britain ? 

78. Who was the first pope to be crowned ? 

79. Who was the founder of the Church in Poland ? 

80. Who was the first Christian king of Norway ? ' 
8x. When was the Church established in Russia? 

82. Who was the founder of the Waldensian church ? Give 
date. 

83. What organization was formed in the twelfth centwy for 
the protection of pilgrims to the holy sepulcher? 

84. What is the established church of England ? 

85. Who is at the head of the Roman Catholic Church ? 

86. Who is at the head of the Greek Church ? 

87. What church has been called the Mother of Christian 
churches? 

88. The name of what religious sect is sometimes confound- 
ed with the adherents of an English king ? 

89. The founder of what Church was born in Stockholm ? 

90. What Church was founded by the Puritans ? 

91. Who was the Father of Methodism? 

9a. Who was the founder of the Society of Friends * 

93. Who is undoubtedly the best known of all Quakers? 

94. What name stands prominent among the founders of the 
Baptist Church in America ? 

95. When and where was the first General Assembly of the . 
Presbyterian Church in the United States held ? 

96. Where and when was the first General Convention of die 
Protestant Episcopal Church held ? 

97. What notable religious meeting was held in Freemas- 
on*s Hall, London, Eng., August 19, 1846? 

98. When was the following societies formed (a) Presbyteri- 
an Board of Foreign Missions, (b) American Home Missiqnary 
Society, (c) American Tract Society, (d) Wesleyan Missionaiy 
Society, (e) American Bible Society ? 

99. What place,in the countries named has been most famous 
as an object of pilgrimage, (a) England, (b) Italy, (c) Turicey 
in Europe, (d) Turkey in Asia, (e) Arabia? 

100. What important religious event is connected with the 
following places, (a) Worms, (c) Nanles, (c) Trent, (d) Au^- 
burp, (e) Kice? 
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' QUOTATIONS. 

7«. 
See, the conquering hero comes, 

77- 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her lime. 

78. 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can. 

79- 
It is an ill wind that turns none to good. 

80. 

Of all the paths lead to a woman's love. 

Pity's the straightest. 

81. 

What shall I do to be forever known, 

And make the age to come my own .' 

89. 
The busy lark, the messenger of day. 
Saluteth in her aong the morning gray. 

83. 
I could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honor more. 
84. 
An hour of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eteniity in bondage. 
85. 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 
86. 
Let observation with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 
87. 
Chill penury repressed their noble range, 
And froxe the the genial current of the soul. 
88. 
Thy spirit. Independence, let me share. 
1.4>rd of the lion-heart and eagle-eye. 
89. 
From ignorance our comfort flows, 
llie only wretched are the wise. 
90. 
When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
91. 
Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar. 

9»' 
It was the winter wild. 

While the heav*n-bom Child 

AH meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. 

93* 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me. 

Than all the adultries of art ; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart 
94. 
Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyranu fall in every foe I 
Liberty's in every blow !— 
Let us do or die ! 

95- 
When our souls shall leave this dwelling. 

The glory of one fair and virtuous aurtion 
Is above all the scutcheons on our tomb, * 
Or silken banners over us. 
96. 
How doth the little busy bee 

Improve each shining hour. 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 

97* 
This truth is manifest — A gentle wife 

Is still the sterling comfort of man's life ; 

To fools a torment, but a lasting boon 

To those who wisely keep their Honeymoon. 



98. 
How floct is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
'llie tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 

99. 
Whoe'er has traveled life's dull round, 

Where'er his stages may have been. 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 
too. 
Oh, may I steal 
Along the vale 
Of humble life, secure from foes ; 
My friend sincere. 
My judgment dear. 
And gentle business my repose. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

8. Name as many authors as possible, with time cause 
and power, who have been exiled. 

9. Name as many authors as possible who were insane at 
some period of their lives. Give time, circumstance, and 
authority. 

10. Name as many dramatists, as possible who have acted in 
their own pUys. Give only those not now living, with play 
and character. 

QUESTIONS OP JUDGMENT. 

Select the number of answers required m the question, arranged 
in the order of choice. 



Composers. 

Name the ten greatest musical composers of all time. 

Novelists. 

Name the ten greatest novelists of all time. 

Preachers. 

Name the ten most famous preadkers of the nineteenth century 

Authors. 

Naune five nineteenth century authors who have exerted tlie 
best influence on our age. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE. 

MiLWAUKBK, December 26, 1884. 
No. 10. Oratoks. 
I. James G. Blaine, a. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. Cox. 4. Julia 
Ward Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. Frank A. Bonton. 

If in the total number of votes Blaine should receive 85, Cor»k 
45, Cox 33, Howe 38, Douglass 9, the total of the above ballot 
would be 200. The vote securing highest total will receive'first 
prize, etc- 

ANSWERS. 



Answers to Questions that appeared in the March number. 



LITERATURE. 

51. William Caxton (1412-1491). 

59. Homer's Iliad, Virgil's i£neid. Dame's Divine Comedy, 
Tasso's Jerusalem, Milton's Paradise Lost. 

53. The Idylls of Theocritus. 

54. Hie oldest extant specimens of the sonnet are in Italian 
about A. D. X200. Some authorities claim the Italians derived 
the sonnet from eariier Provencal poets, but this is doubtful. 

55. Scotland. 
Chevy Chase. 
GeoflTrey Chaucer. 

Earl of Surrey and Sir Hiomas Wyatl. 
The Defence of Poetrie by Sir Philip Sidney, in i5<55. 



S6. 
S7. 
58. 
59- 
60. Sir Philip Sidney. 
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6i. Ode on the Morning of Christ's Natality, by Milton. 

62. Alexander's Feast, by Dryden. 

63. Elegy in a Country Churchyard, by Thomas Gray. 

64. The Fairy Queen, by Spenser. 

65. The Splendid Shilling, by Phillips. 

66. The Steele Glas, by George Gascoigne in 1576. 

67. John Dryden. 

68. English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, by Byron. 

69. Francis Bacon. 
7a Samuel Johnson.. 

71. William Wordsworth. 

7a. In Memoriam, by Tennyson. 

73. Victor Hugo. 

74. vRobinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe. 

75. Pilgrim's Progress, by John Bunvan. 

SCIENCE. 

5 1. Aristotle. 

52. Plato {430-347 B.C.). 

53. Archimedes (B. C. a87-aia). 

54* Cornelius Van Drebbel, a Dutch chemist and natural 
philosopher, who died in 1634. 

55- Otho Guericke at Magdeburg, in i6sa. 

56. The Royal Society of London. 

57. Rene Descartes (1596- 1650). 

58. Giordano Bruno (d. 1600) , 

59. John Kepler ( i57X- 1630). 

60. Francis Bacon (156X.Z736). 

61. Sir lliomas Browne ( 1605-1683) . 

62. " Lexicon Technicum, or, an Universal Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences," by John Harris, D.D,, London : two vol- 
umes, folio, Z704. 

63. Sir Isaac Newton (1643-1737). 

64. " Essay on Human Understanding,*' by Locke. 

65. David Hume (171 1-1776). 

66. Stephen Condillac (»7is-i78o). 

67. James Mill ( 1774. 1836). 

68. Emmanuel Kant (1734-1804). 

69. Baron Cu vier ( 1769- 183a ) . 

70. Jeremy Bentham (1749-1832). 

71. Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859). 

72. Michael Faraday (1791-1867). 

73. Sir David Brewster (1781-1868). 

74. Johnjames Audubon (1780-185 1). 

75. (a) F. D. Maurice, (b) T. H. Huxley, (c) Michael Fara- 
day, (e) Thomas Biown. 

. ^ r^ MUSIC. 

36. The Egyptums. 

27. Olympos the Phrygian. 

38. About the third centxuy. 

39. Pope Sylvester, about 330. 

30. Troubadours and Trouveres. 

31. Minnesingers. 

32. Bards. Scalds, Minstrels, Gleemen and Harpers. 

33. In Flanders. 1370. 

34. Martin Luther. 

[ 35. Dunstable, who died in 1458. 

36. In France. 

37. Rene Descartes (1596.1650). 

38. That between the composen Gluck and Piccini. 

39. Carl Maria von Weber (1786-1826). 

40. In 1823-1830. 

41. Franz Peter Schubert (1797-1828) . 

42. Thomas Moore. 

43. " Home, Sweet Home," by John Howard Payne. 

44. Clant Josephine Schumann (1819 — ). 
\ 45. Richard Wagner. 

46. Arthur Sullivan. 

47. OleBull. 

48. Johann Strauss. 

49. Theodore Thomas. 

50. (a) Flotow, (b) Meyerbeer, (c) Doniretti, (d) Weber, 
(e) Auber. 



THE DRAMA. 

36. William Shakespeare. 

37. Aristophanes (B. C. 444-380). 

38. *' La Celestina," divided into twenty.one acts, first pub- 
lished in 1 51a 

39. The work by Adolphus William Ward. 
30. John Heywood. 

3>- Edward Kynaston( 16 19-1687). 
33. Mrs. Betterton (Mrs. Srtiunderson). 
33. (a) Richard Buri>age. (b) Thomas Betterton. (c) Dav- 
id Garrick. 
34* During the reign of Charles II. 
35- Jeremy Collier (1650-1736). 

36. *' Don't let poor Nelly sUnre." Charies II of England 
in reference to Nell Gwynn . 

37. Marquu d*Albeigati-Capacelli (d 1804.) 

38. George Coleman (1763-1836). 

39. Edmund Kean (1787-1833). 

40. Bulwer Lytton. 

41. Mrs. San^ Siddons (1755-1831). 

42. Fanny Kemble. 
43- lite Booth family. 

44. Tommaso Salvini and Ernesto Rossi. 

45. Henry Irving. 
•46. Edwin Booth. 

47. (a) Mary Anderson, (b) Ellen Terr)', (c) San Bern- 
hardt, (d) Adelaide Ristori (e) Fanny Janauschek. 

48. (a) Wychcrlcy, (b) Congreve, (c) Vanbrugh, (d) Far- 
quhar, (e) Sheridan, 

49. (a) Thomas Noon Talfourd, (b) S. T. Coleridge, (c) Joh n 
Home, (d) Lord Byron, (c) P. B. SheUey. 

50. (a) Joseph Emmet, (b) Joe Jefferson, (c) John T. Ray- 
mond, (d) John McCullough, (e) James O'Neil. 

MATHEMATICS. 

26. Astronomy. 

27. Architecture. 

28. Thejews, 19S0B. C. 
39. Thales (639 543 B. C). 

30. Archimedes (287-212 B. C). 

31. Apollonius of Perga (231-204 B. C). 

32. Alexandria, Egypt. 

33. Plato. 

34. Mohammed Ben Musa (A. D. 900). 

35. Hippocrates of Chios. 

36. Sir Isaac Newton. 

37. Stevinus of Bruges (1550-1630). 

38. Robert Fludd, M. D. (1574-1637). 

39. That between Tartaglia and Cardan. 

40. Scipio Ferrea (1505). 

41. Gerald Mercator ( 1512-1594). 

42. Brook Taylor (1685-1731). 

43. Rene Descartes ( 1596-1650) . 

44. Pascal in 1643, Leibnitz and Charles Babbage. 

45. Alfragan, an Arabian astronomer (d. 820), Jedediah 
Buxton (1705-1775) also so called. 

46. The ratio of the diameter of a circle to its circumfer- 
ence. 

47. 26. 

48. 3,628,800. 
49- *40. 

50. 5-»345- 

GENERAL HISTORY, 

1. Aryans or Indo-European, Semites or Shemites, and the 
Hamites. Other names are also given to the three general dasses. 

2. Monosyllabic, agglutinative and inflected. 

3. Ethnology, comparative philology and archaeology. 

4. Ancient, mediaeval and modem. 

5. By the ancient inscriptions on tombs and 1 

6. Herodotus. 

7. The Bible. 
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S. As chroniclers. 

«. David Hume, Edward GibboOf William Robertson. 
K>. Arnold Hermann Ludwig Heeren (17^x843). 
M. Richard Whately. "Historic Doubts Relating to Na- 
poleon.** 

M. Sir Walter ScotL 

>3. Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

14. G. B. Niebuhr (1776.1830). 

15. Thomas Carlyle. 

1 6. Henry Thomas Buckle. Hallam, Hume and others have 
been mentioned in this connection but to Buckle we owe the 
^st complete philosophical history. 

1 :. Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot. 
»8. Edward A. Freeman. 

19. John Lingard. 

20. George Rawlinson. 
31. John Hill Burton. 

Ja. "History of the English People," by John Richard 
Cireen. 

33. Justin McCarthy. 

24. (») M. Guizot, (b) Thierry, (c) Sismondi, (d) Raynal, 
(e) Voltaire. 

as- (a) Dr. Schliemann, (b) George Long, (c) W. H. Dix- 
on, (d) John Waiiam Kaye, (e) Arthur Helps. 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

1. Celestial, terrestrial, marine and infernal. 

i. The earth was fabricated by Jupiter, Neptune and Vul- 
can ; Ceres. Juno and Diana animated it : Mercury, Venus and 
Apollo harmonized it : Vesu. Minerva and Mars presided over 
it. 

3. Jupiter, the ruler of heaven and earth. 

4. Cybele, which is the earth. 

5. Juno, the misUess of heaven and earth. 
< 6. Minerva, or Pallas. 

7. Zohara. 

8, Centaurs, Gorgons, Harpies, Chimsra, Sphinx and Ger- 
yoa. 

<f. Mercury. 

10. Astraca. 

11. Bacchus. 

12. Mars. 

13. Aurora. 

14. Ceres. 

1 5. The temple to Vesta. 
it. The temple to Janus. 
17. Momus. 

>8. Themis. 

iq. Dicaca, daughter of Jove. 

ao. Asmodeus. 

31. Philemon and Baucis by Zeus (Jupiter). 

a a . Arachne by Athens ( Minerva ) . 

23. Philomela. 

94. Apollo. 

35. Aganippe at the foot of mount Helicon, in Bceotia. 

QUOTATIONS. 

51. John Howard Payne. •' Home, Sweet Home." 

5a. Ralph Waldo Emerson, " The Rhodora." 

53. Fita-Greene Halleck, " Marco Bozzaris." 

54. Clement C. Moore, " A Visit from St Nicholas." 

55. Henry W. Longfellow, "Maidenhood." 

56. Bayard Taj lor, "John Reed's Thoughts.** 

57. AUce Gary, •' What is Life ? »' 

58. J. G. Holland, " Bitter-Sweet." 

59. Philip Pendleton Cooke, *' Florence Vane." 
fo. Henry D. Thoreau, " Mission." 
ii. William CuUea Bryant, "The Battle Field." 

63. James Gates Perciva!, " Prometheus." 
(3. Richard Heniy Wilde, *' My Ufe is Like the Rose." 

64. George P. Morris, •' Woodman, Spare that Tree.*** 
t*. Albert G. Greene, '* Old Grimes." ' 



66* Sidney Lanier. " The Siirrup-Cup." 

67. John Finley, " Bachelor's Hail." 

68. Mrs. Emma C. Willard, " Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep." 

69. EdwardCPinkney, -A Health." 

70. Samuel Woodworth, " The Old Oaken Bucket." 

71. John G. C. Brainard, '* Epithalamium." 
7a. John Pierpont, " My Child." 

73. St. George Tucker, " Days of My Youth." 

74. Nathaniel P. Willis, '* Hagar in the Wilderness." 

75. James Aldrich, " A Death- Bed." 



RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

X. The object of the prize questions is to stimulate students 
to embrace a more extended and comprehensive view of d&e 
subjects treated,and furnish the instructor and his class an enter- 
taining department 

a. Every reader of Qusribs is entitled to compete. 

y. Answers should be arranged and numbered^ written legibly 
in ink on one side of note paper only, headed with the subject, 
and signed by the full address of the competitor. In QiustionM 
0/ Judgment one sheet of paper should be used, or paP^r 
cut postal size preferred, for each set of answers. Answers should 
be as concise as possible. Where practical, authorities should 
be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each correct answer: 
answers in part will be accredited. All answers will be placed 
on file and a correct accotmt kept. The competitor who answers 
the greatest number of questions will be awarded first prize, etc. 

5. In Questions of yudgment. the competitor, the total of 
whose vote stands the highest, will be declared winner. In case 
of a tie in totals we sh^l decide in order of choice. There- 
fore answers should be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions re£er to the past as well as the present unless 
otherwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are payable in 
new and standard books selected from our list, which will be 
furnished to winners. 

8. All answers, and inquiries concemina; them, should be ad- 
dressed, with postj^ fully prepaid, to the £ditor of Qlkribs, 274 
and 976 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

P R IZE S . 

No. 5 —Music. One hundred questions. Prize ito. First 
is, second $3, third $1.50, fourth Qubribs one year. Answers 
to third set of questions due June ao. 

No. 6.— Thbolocy. One hundred questions. Prize $10. First 
Is, second $3, third I1.50, fourth Queribs one year. Answers 
to fourth set of questions due June ao. 

No. 7.— Mathematics. One hundred questions. Prise f 10. 
First Is, second $3. third lx.50, fourth Queries one year. An- 
swers to third set of questions due June ao. 

No. 8.-^i'0TATioNS. One hundred quotations will be given. 
In answering them give author, and where found. Prize f 10. 
First $5. second $3, third |i 50, fourth Queries one year. An- 
swers to fourth set of quotations due June 20. 

No. 15.— The Drama. One hundred questions. Prize #10, 
First $5, second $3. third li-5o, fourth Queries one year. An- 
swers to third set of questions due June ao. 

No. 17. — Search Questions. Ten questions. Prize iio. 
First Is, second $3, third ii.5o» fouith QuEKisii one year. 
Answers to fourth set of questions due June 20. 

No- 23. — General History. One hundred questions. Prize 
$ia First I5. second I3, third $1.50. fourth Queries one year. 
Answers to second set of questions due May ao. 

No. 34. — MvTHOUKiv. One hundred questions. Prize |io. 
First i5, second $3, third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. 
Answers to second set of questions due June ao. 

No. 35.— American Literature. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First I5, second $3, third $1.50. fourth Queries 
one year. Answers to first set of questions due June aa 

No. 36.— Astronomy. One hundred questions. Prize |io. 
First $5, second $3, third, 1 1.50, fourth Qubriis one year. 
Answers to first set of questions due June ao. 

No. 37.— Composers. Prize |6. First ii, second fa, third two 
subscriptions to Qi'ERies. Answers due June ao. 

No. 38.— NovKLi.STS. Prize $6. Firrt $3, second |a, third 
two subscriptions to Queries. Answers due June ao. 

Nol 39.— Preachers Prise |6. First $3, second |a, third two 
subscriptions to Queries. Answers due June ao. 

No. 40'~AuTHORs. Prize 16. First $3, second $2, third two 
subscript ons to Queries. Answers due June ao. 
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REVIEWS 



SECRET OF DEATH AND OTHER POEMS. 

Any work from the pen of the author of "The 
Light of Asia " could not fail to be of interest 
to those who found new and original food for 
thought in that remarkable poem. The Secret 
of Death and Other Poems gives a rare chance 
to enjoy the versatility of the eminent scholar 
who has already distmguished himself among 
men of letters. There is no lack of variety 
here, — together with the love of the orient, we 
find translations from the French, Italian, Span- 
ish and German, interspersed with Hritish odes 
which show that although the genius of the 
author is far reaching, he considers his own 
country as worthy of some of his choicest efforts. 
The collection contains poems written at various 
times — one as far back as 1856 and others dated 
at subsequent times during the period of thirty 
years. Although both the " Light of Asia " and 
'* Secret of Death " are the fruits of a study of 
oriental literature, one finds a broader pleasure 
in readinfi^ the former. There is more of nature 
— more of poetic thought; while in the latter you 
are led into the majesty of mystery, and find 
yourself even at the end in wonderland. 

" So if you opened this page an idle 

moment to soothe 
Madam I or Sir ? — ^as may be — ^best close the 

volume for good." 

These lines in one of the lesser poems might 
fitly have been written as a prelude to the intro- 
ductory poem. This poem, "The Secret of 
Death" is written in verse and represents a 
Brahman Priest and English scholar reading, 
from the Sanskrit manuscript, the first three 
Vallis of Katha Upanishad. The scholar inter- 
prets, while the priest explains and tries to 
fathom the mystical meaning. The great lesson 
of the poem leads one from the real to the unseen 
and almost behind the uplifted veil. 1 n "Nencia' 
a pastoral by Lorenzo de Medici, for the first 
time translated and placed in this collection, 
there is a rare charm. It is more than a mere 
word translation ; it has the spirit of the original. 
It seems as if the translator had lived in the old 
Florentine days ; sat at the table of " The Mag- 
nificent " and listened to the praises of Lorenzcvs 
love. 



" I burn with love ; Love makes me bold to sing 
Praise of the damsel who undoes my heart. 
• •••••••• 

I think dame Nature framed ht r purposely. 

So IkXTt so fine, so noble and so tender • 

lliat aill the worid might homage to her render." 

The fifty, eight lined stanzas are not too many. 
There is the freshness of June in them. Tlie 
birds sing. There is a subtle fragrance from 
the orchard and the simplicity of an old madrigal 
adds its charm to the lines. 

But thou, but thou ! Oh none is like to thee I 

A well-flcnibbed kneading trough is not so white I 

As syrup draws the flies thou drawest me 

As figs tempt wasps so art thou my delight.** 

In "The Knights Tomb at Swanscombe 
Church" a whole character is drawn in the words: 

" Worthines&e was Rlad before her 
Worthlessnesse dismayetl." 

And what philosophy more potent than the 



'* Facies Non Ominus Una" complete in these 
eight lines : 

*• Not a life below the sun 
But is precious — unco one ! 
Not an eye, however dull 
But seems— somewhat beautiful; 
Not a heart, howe'er despised. 
But is passioned for and prized. 
Fool I who laughs at lack of graces. 
Each man hath a many faces." 

Abundant citations could be made to prove 
the interest of this work, there is much that is 
quotable — more that is worthy of remembrance. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. Buffalo : Ulbrich & 
Kingsley, i2mo, cloth, $\. 

FICTION. 

Mr. Keenan is a born story-teller. He pos- 
sesses the story-telling art. And novelists arc 
like poets — born, and not made. A blind man 
might as well attempt to paint as the genearali- 
ty of people to write novels. Bats have their 
place in nature, but not in literature. We have, 
however, a superabundance of bat-like creatures 
in the literary field at present who are trying to 
amuse us with their inferior productions. 
" Fools rush in, etc.'* Mr. Keenan has not only 
the nack of story-telling, but possesses those 
graces of style which are rather felt bv the 

, reader than expressed by criticism. Joined with 
powers of humor and fancy of no ordinary kind. 
He enjoys, too, another advantage over the ordi- 
nary novelist. He knows what he is trying to 
tell, and tells it. He completes what he begins, 
a virtue of great worth now-a-days. He is real- 
istic. His characters stand out distinct, as if 
he knew the people whom he describes. His 
chief fault is that his characters are overdrawn. 
At least this is true as to " Traj in," but as this 
is his first venture as a stor>-teller we may look 
for an improvement in his future productions. 
Of the women, Theo. Carnot is the cleverest 

, portrait. "Trajan" is truly the history of a 

sentimental young man, with some episodes in 

the comedy of many live's errors. New York : 

Cassell & Co., i2mo., cloth, $1.50. 

"Timias Terrystone" is decidedly, of its 

\ kind, the most sparkling novel we have read for 
a long time. Mr. Bunce makes no pretensions 
of high art, so called; his aim is simply to 
amuse, and he accomplishes his aim. His story 
is a succession of brilliant scenes; the situa- 
tions are always amusing, and the conversation 
epigrammatic. It would, indeed, be ea.sy to 
find fault, to say that the scenes are too bril- 
liant — for critics will say this when they can 
find no other fault— to describe the storv as all 

i plums without any dough. We can only wish 
that these faults were of more frequent occur- 

, rence in other novels, they would certainly be 

; more readable. The really weak part of the 

j story is its pilot, or lack of one. Its strong 
points are its knowledge of the world, and the 
happy sayings, which the author hits off with- 

' out seemmgly the slightest effort. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. Buffalo : Peter Paul & Bro. 
There are so few good writers of books for 

firls, that when a really good work of this kind 
oes appear it is something of an event in tlie 
book trade. One year ago Porter & Coates 
published " The Queen's Body-Cuard," which 
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had a deservedly large sale, and now they have 
the pleasure of bringing out, uniform with it, by 
the same author, Mai^garet Vandegrift, "Doris 
and Theodora," a story for girls. Knowing her 
abilities, and her innate knowledge of child- 
hood's feelings and sympathies, we oelieve that 
in this cbarming volume her merits will be 
thoroughly recognized, and that this book will 
become as great a favorite with the class for 
whom it is designed as its predecessor was. 
The scene of ** Doris and Theodora " is laid in 
the island of Santa Cruz, about forty years ago; 
the story begins shortly before the Danish gov- 
ernment proclaimed freedom to the slaves, and 
describes a phase of life upon the island which 
has entirely, passed away, giving some account 
of the negro insurrection which preceded the 
emancipation proclamation, and the time which 
immediately followed it. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. Buffalo : Peter Paul & Bro., 1 2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

POETRY. 

** Sheaves," a collection of poems, by Harriet 
Maxwell Converse, is now in its second edition. 
In a country where poetry is little read, there 
must be merit in a production to attain this dis- 
tinction. And there is certainly merit in the 
production before us. The author is not a poet 
in the widest sense of the term. She lacks 
creative power. Her rose, though not artificial, 
gives you the idea of being forced. Everywhere 
you see the marks of cultivation and the gloss 
of refinement. But art with her overpowers 
nature. And then she should be a little more 
exclusive. The same theme is too apt to re- 
appear in a different garb. Omissions would 
add to the value of the work. There is in the 
volume much poetry full of truth and tender- 
ness. Indeed, we should be disposed to look 
upon it as a critical touchstone, and to say that 
those who did not like it could not possibly ap- 
preciate true poetry. We must criticise the 
taste that admits of a fac-simile of a letter in 
praise of the poems from the poet Whittier. It 
has a savor of cheap advertising. New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Son. Buffalo : Peter Paul & 
Bro. 

THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 

We have been unable to give time and atten- 
tion to a noteworthy volume received some time 
since entitled " The New Philosophy," by Albert 
W. Paine, which it deserves. To the crtitical con- 
sideration of such a production one must bring 
above all else, an unbiased opinion. A mere per- 
usal of the work in hand will not suffice, one must 
make a study of the subject-matter. In submlt- 
t ng the essays to the reading public, the writer 
was fuUv aware of the general incredulity with 
which the views expressed would be met and 
entertained. The general sentiment of mankind 
respecting the nature of spirit and spir.t life and 
their possibilities is a constant barrier against all 
investigations into the subject. Regarded as a 
mere myth, or vivifying principle alone, without 
form or essence and entirely unsubstantial, the 
soul is necessarily treated as something of which 
no positive action can be predicated. Hence every 
effort to define its character and laws of action 



is necessarily met w.th suspicion and disbelief 
and made subject to ridicule and contempt. 
Knowing this to be the case the author simply 
ventures to present his investigations to the 
candid consideration of the public, simply ask- 
ing to be heard before he is condemned. The 
mistake must not be made that the book is 
written in the defence of spiritualism. The 
work treats of the great facts of the intimate 
relations of the two worlds, and attempts to 
show that a perfect explanation of the great mass 
of mental and other phenomena whicn are now 
attracting such wide attention, can be made. 
Bangor, Me., published by the author. 

O. W. HOLMES. 

There can hardly be a more welcome addi- 
tion to biographical literature, than the delight- 
fully entertaining story of the life of the author 
of "The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table," as told 
i by E. E. Brown in this attractive volume. Doc- 
I tor Holmes is one of the few names in Ameri- 
can literature which has come to have a mean- 
t ing apart from the literary productions with 
i which it is connected. The remarkable per- 
i s Duality of the man who has been for two 
score years a centre for the wide radiation of 
I genial influences, has impressed itself upon the 
I mind of his time, as has oeen the case with few 
authors. The author of this book, with an evi- 
dent realization of this fact, has given us a bi- 
ography in which the man and the writer are 
I distinctly portrayed, and in a manner so dis- 
I criminating and appreciative as to leave little to 
be desired. Cireat value is added to the book 
, by the fact that it has the sanction of Doctor 
I Holmes, who has furnished to its author an 
I interesting fund of fresh material. Boston ; D. 
I Lothrop & Co., i2mo., cloth, I1.50. 

' MISCELLANEOUS. 

' There are few people whose vocabularies are 
sufficiently extensive to enable them to express 
i with exactne s, in speech or correspondence, 
the precise ideas that are presented to the mind 
I or to indicate with nicety the shade of meaning 
' it is desired to convey. A collection of syno- 
I nyms is always valuable and we doubt if there 
was ever a more complete, and we know there 
was never a more convenient volume than this 
I "Handy Dictionary of Synonyms" which H. 
! C. Faulkner has given us. A most original 
I feature is the introduction, in connection with 
the synonymous words, of* the words directly 
I opposite or antithetic in meaning. Reference 
I to such a collection of words in the search for 
I the proper term, must often by association sug- 
gest new and cognate trains of ideas which 
greatly extend the mental view. It is on this 
I important ground as well as being an aid to the 
j cultivation of exactness in expression that gives 
I value to this volume. The little work is orik»inal, 
complete and convenient (it may be carried in 
the pocketX and is adapted for popular use, and 
could be used to great advantage in schools. 
The volume is uniform with the " Handy Clas- 
sical and Mythological Dictionary" by the 
same author, which was issued some montlfc 
ago and which was so successful. New York: 
A. H. Burt, 105 John street, i8mo, cloth, 50c. 
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People generally, and even those who may be j 
termed steady readers and close observers, have ' 
but a faint conception of the magnitude and in- i 
iuence the press of this country has attained, j 
From a careful examination of the advance | 
pages of the 1885 edition of the American j 
Newspaper Directory, issued May ist, by Geo. 1 
P. Rowell & Co., of New York, it appears that \ 
there are 14,147 newspapers and periodicals 
published in the United States and Canada; of | 
these the United States has 12,973, an average ; 
of one paper for every 3,867 persons. In 1884 I 
the total number of newspapers was less by ' 
823 than at present, and while the gain this 
year is not so marked as in some previous years, 
It is still considerable. Kansas shows the 
greatest increase, the number being 78, while 
Illinois follows with a gain of 77. It is curious • 
to notice that New York, the scene of so much 
political activity during the last campaign, ; 
should have only about one-third as many new- 
papers as the State of Pennsylvania. As an 
mdex to the comparative growth and prosperity 
of different sections of the country, especially 
the Territories, the number of new papers forms 
an interesting study, and may well occupy the 
attention of the curious. 



rUBLICATIOXS RECEIVED. 

A Man of Destiny. letters to a President-elect, by Sn.^. 
OtMcago: Belford, Clark & Co. zamo. doth, pp. 236. Si. 00. 

The Medical (iraduate and Hia Needs, by George C Weil- 
»er, M. D. Detroit: George S. Davis. |i.oo. 

Sketdies in Holland and Scandianavia. by Augustus J. C. 
Mare. New York : George Koutledge & Sons, i6mo, cloth. \\y 
"34, $1-25. 

Siam and Laos, as Seen by our American Missionaries. Fullv 
muscrated. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro., lamo, cloth, pp. 55a, $1.25. 

The Primitive Mind-Cure, by W. F. Evans. Boston : H. }{. 
Carter & Co., lanio, cloth, pp. a 16, $1.50. 

Characteristics — Political, Philosophical and Religious, from 
•he writings of Henrj' Edward. Cardinal archbishop of West- 
mnater. Arranged by William Samuel Lilly. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society, 12 mo. cloth, pp. 336, $1.25. 



NOTES AND NEWS, 

Liszt is preparing his own memoir in si.\ 
volumes. 

Swin burners new poem has for subject the 
"Story of Marino Paliero." 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has been chosen director 
•f the Philharmonic Society of London. 

The Empress Eugenie is about to publish an 
autpbiorgraphical work under the title of "Some 
Recollections from My Life.'' 

Mr. Rolfe, the Shakespearean scholar and 
critic, thinks Mr. Black's novel, "Judith Shake- 
speare," admirable as a study in the e very-day 
Kfe of Shakespeare's age. 

The new oratorios, one by Liszt, the other by 
Kubinstein, will be first Drought out in the 
course of the Antwerpt Exhibition, under the 
personal conductorship of the composers. 

General Horatio C. King, who was with Gen- 
eral Grant at Appomatox, has contributed some 



" Personal Recollections" of his old commander 
to the May number of The Brooklyn Magazine. 

L. L. Robinson begins in The Current of May 
2 a short serial entitled " A Romance of a Book- 
shop," which will show that the bookworm has 
his sentimental side like everybody else. The 
stor}' has a fine fiavor, with admirable strokes 
of character-delineation here and there. 

One of the best specimens of modem journal- 
ism, is The Beacon^ published every Saturday, 
at Boston,' Mass. It is now in its second year 
and its growth has been marvelous. All live 
papers grow, and this is none of your sickly, 
exotic productions, but one of health and 
energy. 

The '*Guide to Reading and Recitations," soon 
to be published by Brentano Bros., will be 
hailed with delight oy teachers and others who 
are constantly m want of something new for 
elocutionary purposes. It will be a complete 
index to nearly 15,000 selections, and an alpha- 
l>etical index to nearly 200 volumes. W. G. 
Jordan is the compiler. 

We note a novel design in the announcements 
of Ward & Downey, of London. That firm 
will publish shortly a volume entitled " Songs 
From the Novelists," compiled and edited by 
W. Davenport Adams. The songs range from 
Sir Philip Sidney to our own time, including 
many copyright pieces, reprinted by permission. 
There will be an introduction and notes. 

A new publication, entitled Good House4ieep- 
ing, has made its appearance in a creditable 
thirty-two page folio. It is to be issued every 
two weeks, and numbers among its contributors 
many creditable names, among which may be 
mentioned Marion Harland, Maria Parloa, Mary 
E. Dewey, Lucretia P. Hale, and others. It is 
published by Clark W. Bryan & Co., at Holy- 
oke, Mass., a city that manufactures some of 
the finest paper in the world. This undoubtedly 
accounts for its tasty looks. We can assure 
our readers that its contents is in keeping with 
its appearance. 

The editions of The Century Magazine are 
now so large that it has become necessary either 
to go to press at an earlier date or to postpone 
the day of issue. The latter alternative has 
been accepted. The April number, the edition 
of which was 225,000, was delayed until the 
25th of March. The May number— -edition, 
250,000 — was issued on the ist day of May, 
thus inaugurating with the first numoer of the 
thirtieth volume a change which has long been 
considered desirable by the publishers, and 
which it is believed will be heartily commended 
by the public. Future numbers of Tfte Cen- 
fury Magazine will be issued on the i st day of 
the month of which each bears date. 

Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just pub- 
lished in the series of Classics for Children: 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, adapted to 
public school use by omitting Measure for 
Measure, and making some slight verbal 
changes. In this series also Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, edited by Miss J. H. Stickney, and Scott's 
Tales of a Grandfather abridged by £ldwin 
Ginn, was published May ist. It is hoped 
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that the high character of these books and the 
low price, may lead to their regular use as ! 
readers in the schools. Parties desiring any of 
these books for examination, with a view to 
adoption, during the next three months, may ' 
obtain them at the greatly reduced price of 25 1 
cents each. 

Funk & Wagnalls have in press " Sunrise on ' 
the Soul," by Hugh Smith Carpenter, D. D.; | 
"The Coming of the Lord," by John C. Rankin. ' 
D. D.; a volume of religious poems, entitled , 
"Elijah, the Reformer," by George Lansing j 
Taylor, D. D.; the third volume of the "Apos- | 
tolic Life," by Joseph Parker, D. D., of London ; 
and " Historical Lights," by Charles E. Little, 
author of "Biblical Lights and Side Lights." 
This last work w^ill contain six thousand ex- 
tracts from standard histories and biographies, 
illustrating twenty thousand topics; especially 
arranged tor ministers, lecturers, public speak- 
ers, editors, lawyers, and all who have occasion 
to use illustrations drawn from historical litera- 
ture. It will be issued in. large octavo form of 
nearly 800 pages. Price, $5.00. 

The Poet Whittier, who is always among the 
far-sighted in all things pertaining to human 
liberty and growth, writes as follows about 
Tourgee's "Appeal to Caesar," and its bearing 
on an important question of the day: "I have 
read Judge Tourgee's book with the deepest 
interest. It is a strong and powerful presenta- 
tion of the great danger and need of our country 
at the present time. Its clarion call to the duty 
of educating every voter, black and white, in 
the United States, I trust will be heard. . . . 
The author deserves the thanks of every well- 
wisher of his country'." The continued appear- 
ance of articles on the mutual relations of Black 
and White in all the higher grade of reviews 
and magazines indicates a popular thoughtful- 
ness on this whole subject, which it is to be 
hoped will bear fruit during the next session of 
Congress. 

THE QUERY BOX. 

An enthus'astic correspondent at Great Falls, 
N. H., writes: "After racking my brain for the 
past three months over your terrible, yet ever 
fascinating questions, covering the tables, 
chairs, and even the floor with encyclopaedias, 
histories, biographies, geographies, and all the 
other ographies, yet with no very marked suc- 
cess, I should really count it a kindness if you 
would give me a hint as to where you find your 
very troublesome questions ; and then with the 
book which contains 'all there is to be known 
open before me, I might be so fortunate as to get 
the answers. Has anyone outside your office 
succeeded thus far in finding all the answers 
for any one month, and if so, where lives that 
prodigy of learning? You will pardon me, I 
trust, when I state that in at least half a dozen 
instances in the answers to the February num- 
ber you certainly made mistakes as proved by 
good authority. Queries are the food and 
drink of the people of this place who are so 



fortunate as to own that delightful magazine, 
and that more of my friends. may know of its 
merits I will ask you to send sample copies Xm 
the addresses given." The . readers of this 
magazine are well aware that it has not beea 
our policy to fill our reading columns with 
commendatory criticisms. The customary 
mode of introducing new publications has been 
avoided, not for the want of material, but that 
we preferred that the magazine should speak 
for itself. We are not insensible of the kindly 
feeling expressed in the above, and many similar 
letters received at this office. We expect, and 
invite, courteous criticism, no other will be 
entertained. The primary object of Queries is 
to impart useful information concerning all 
subjects treated in its question department. 
Its aim is to be exact in its statements. Answers 
are based on trustworthy authorities: where 
authorities disagree the editor wishes to be in- 
formed of all facts in the case that they may 
find a place in the Query Box. The pretensions 
of the editor are modest, — he is simply the 
editor. Mistakes have occurred, and will occur, 
but we trust all errors will be corrected through 
the columns of the magazine in due time. We 
call upon all our readers to assist us in our 
work. All exceptions to the published answers, 
worthy of consideration, will be given a place 
in this department. Correspondents will please 
state authority and page ^h^rt reference can be 
found. 

Exceptions. — All exceptions and obsei;va- 
tions of any importance, will hereafter find 
space in this column. The editor cannot under- 
take to answer communications by mail except 
in special cases. — Literature, i. Authorities 
disagree as to which branch of art each muse 
belongs ; if the names are given correctly com- 
petitors will be credited with a full score. — 28. 
Chaucer is the only correct answer. — 34. 
"Why Come Ye Not to Court," by John Skel- 
ton. Corrected answer. — ^40. (c). The Castle 
of Otranto, by Horace Walpole, was in- 
tended as a satire on the old Gothic romances, 
rather than a romance in itself. The Old Eng- 
lish Baron, by Clara Reeve, belongs to an 
earlier date than The Sicilian Romance, but 
Mrs. Radcliffe is generally regarded as the 
founder of the romantic school of novels. Any 
of the above works will be credited. — 44. The 
reputation of Edwards is universal. He is 
recpgnized by English as well as American 
authorities as being the first of our writers to 
obtain a lasting reputation. Chambers says: 
" He has obtained a high and lasting reputation. 
He has, perhaps, never been surpassed as a diar 
lectician." For the position Dr. Edwards occu- 
pies in our literature we refer our readers to 
Allibone's '* Dictionary of Authors." — 45. A 
correspondent says : •' I have searched diligently 
and made enquiries and can find no information 
in regard to C. B. Brown.** If our fair competitor 
will refer to Allibone she will find information 
concernine; the first American writer who fol- 
lowed authorship as a profession. Any critical 
work on American literature that pretends to be 
complete that omits the name of this gifted 
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auihor is but a poor affair. Tuckermaii savs 
his novels "deserve to be ranked among tne 
wonderful productions of the human mind." 
Prescott says he was the first of our authors to 
"open a view into the boundless fields of fie- \ 
tion, which subsequent adventurers have suc- 
cessfully explored." Brown produced twenty- 
four volumes in the brief compass of a little 
more than ten years. — ^49. The lyrics of Bums 
are no more to be compared with those of Shelley 
in their musical effect, than those of Walt 
Whitman to the artistic productions of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. American History. — 37. Ac 
cording to the Great Patent the whole of North 
America, from the fortieth to the forty-eighth 
degree of latitude was granted in full property 
to the Council of Plymouth. John Carvier was 
elected by the colony governor for one year. 
Science. — ^45. The fact thit James McCosh is 
president of Princeton College does not neces- , 
sarily debar him from b2ing a professor. — 50. 
A competitor objects to the name of O. W. 
Holmes appearing in this question, but we are 
under the impression that the Doctor has been 
a contributor to English literature, and is quite 
as much of an Englishman as Oliver Gold- 
smith, whose name appeared on this same com- 
petitor's paper. Art. — i. Some exceptions have 
been made, to number one in Art, that archi- 
tecture — being an art — cannot be the forerun- 
ner of all art. The building of rude huts from 
native clay can hardlv be called an art, yet the 
desire in man for a nabitation and its adorn- 
ment ^^"^^ rise to architecture in its crudest . 
form, the forerunner of all art. — 6. Murillo 
will also be accepted in answer to this question. 
— 12. Palissy as well as Wedgewood is well 
known for his artitsic pottery. — 1 5. Albani has 
also been called the Painter of the Graces. 
Theolofy, — 46. Lord Herbert, of Cherbur}', 
1 581-1048. Corrected answer. Drama. — 28. 
The Orfeo of Politian was acted before the Court 
of Mantua in 1483, at a period when Trissino . 
was but six years of age. — 12. The word Eng- 
lish was by an inadvertance omitted from the 
question. John Hevwood was the inventor of 
the English Interlude, which differed consider- 
ably from those in use in Spain, Italy and 
France. Of the Day. — 24. Poor's "Manual \ 
of Railroadfs " is not a mere railroad guide, but 
an authority upon all matters relating to Ameri- 
can railroads, as any one intimate with the sub- 
ject knows. Geojp-afi/ty. — 2. Eratosthenes (275 
B. C). given by some competitors in answer to 
this question is hardly correct. Although he 
discovered the methods of measuring the cir- 
cumferance of the globe, the present method 
of fixing the position of places by their latitude 
and longitude was introduced by Hipperchus, 
who first laid the foundations of geographical 
and trigonometrical scien:es. — 3. By some ; 
authorities Anaximander (b 610 H. C.) is given I 
;us the inventor of geographical charts, and will . 
be accepted as correct.— S. That England, 
Russia and the United Slates should make ex- 
plorations in the Southern Ocean during the 
same year docs not appe ir to us as being a very 
striking coincidence. 14. — This question does 



not refer to a water volcano, but to tlie " water 
volcano.'* — 21. San Marino. Corrected answer. 
23. — According to Appleton's Cyclopaedia the 
White river is navigable as far as Indianapolis 
(hiring part of the year, but we are informed by 
a correspondent living in that city that the river 
is not navigable in any proper sense of the term. 

We have to report a less satisfactory result 
in the Questions of Judgment this month than 
in any previous number. This is due, no doubt, 
to the complications involved in the questions. 
It is evident that our readers do not take as deep 
an interest in questions that require research, as 
in those that can be answered from memory. 
In the future we will comply with the demand 
for popular and timely questions. We invite 
general competition. We were obliged to omit 
the diversified results, owing to the limited space 
at our command. As the same questions will be 
used again in a restricted sense, none of the votes 
will be given. Prizes are declared as usual, and 
winners are invited to send their orders at once. 

Composers, 25. — Number of votes cast 1052, 
by 32 competitors. Highest possible count 784. 
First prize won by Miss J. O. Donald, Baltimore, 
Md., with a score of 698. Second prize by Julia 
I'. French, Oil City, Penn., with a count of 654. 
Third prize by E. Fox, Manhattan, Kan., with a 
score of 641.' Lowest count 573. 

Novelists, 26. — Number of votes cast 1584, 
by 53 competitors. Highest possible score 
1 2 13. First prize won by Charles A. Durfee. 
New York, N. Y., with a score of 1 189. Second 
prize divided between H. T. Sumer, Williams- 
burg, Va., and Mrs. C. W. G. Withe, Houlton, 
Me. Score 1 1 81. Third prize divided between 
Miss S. A. Brown, Hamilton, N. Y., and Miss 
Laura H. Bassett, Lovell, Me. Score 11 76. 

Statesmen, 27. — Number of votes cast 1391, 
by 31 competitors. Highest possible score 1247. 
First prize won by Miss Alice DeWitt, Belleville, 
Va. Score 1 228. Second prize divided between 
John H. Woods, Jacksonville, 111., and H. K. 
Armstrong, Penn Yan,N.Y. Score 1^09. Third 
prize by Frank T. Carleton, Dorchester, Mass. 
Score 1201. 
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fHE history of the English novel is yet to 
be written. It will be hardly practicable, 
perhaps, to deal justly with the subject, 
so long as the largest part of contemporary 
interest attaches to the literature of fiction. It 
is possible, though scarcely probable, that in 
the succeeding generation the novel will be 
brought to a level with other departments of 
literary art which at present it overshadows 
and obscures. Then the subject will be viewed 
in its due proportions, and will become capable 
of historical criticism. That such a change in 
the relation of the novel to modem literature 
is not to be altogether put aside as a fantastic 
hypothesis, will be readily acknowledged by all 
who remember how suddenly that development 
of imaginative art sprang into vigorous life. 
However amply may be established the connec- 
tion of English literary enterprise in other fields 
with the creations of Italian or French or Span- 
ish genius, we may claim the novel, distinguish- 
ing it from the romance, as native-bom. The 
English novel dates from the year 1741, when 
Samuel Richardson published Pamelia. In 
half a century it had become one of the great 
social forces; and now, one hundred forty- 
four years from its birth, it has almost swamp- 
ed all other literary ventiures, and divides with 
the newspaper press the empire of the popular 
taste. So rapid and wonderful a growth has 
only twice been paralleled in the records of 
literature; and in either instance the sudden 
and splendid elevation was followed by as 
swift a declension. The Attic drama from the 
first effort of iEscyhlus to the death of Agathon 
enjoyed a dominion of precisely a hundred 
years. The English drama, from the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth to the Revolution of 1688, 
was omnipotent, with the brief exception of the 
Puritan interregnum, for about a century and a 
half. Can it be held a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty that the dominion of the English novel, 
which began with Pamelia, will be more endur- 



ing ? The romance, deriving its oiigin from the 
mediaeval fictions that were grouped around 
the memories of Arthur and Charlemagne, was 
modified at the revival of learning by the adap- 
tation of its forms to subjects drawn from clas- 
sical sources, and from the pastorial unrealities 
of the lesser Italian poets. The romance be- 
came fashionable in England, as elsewhere. It 
took a political form, as in Morels Utopia and 
Barclay's Argenis ; a pastorial form in Sidney's 
Arcadia. In the Euphues of John Lyly and 
Greene's Philomela it exaggerated the quaintest 
features of chivalric spirit. By Bun3ran it was 
turned to a religious use, and gained an immor- 
tality for the Pilgrim's Progress which has not 
been accorded to any of its rivals. FoUowing^ 
Rabelais, Cervantes, Scarron, and Le Sage, it: 
became a powerful instmment of satire in the- 
hands of Swift and De Foe. The fashion of 
long-winded heroic romances, made popular la 
France by Scudery and Calprenede, took little 
hold upon England, where the scandalous tales 
of intrigue of the Italian novelists were out- 
done by the writings of Mrs. Manley and Mrs. 
Aphra Behn, which were admired by a profli- 
gate court and promised immortality by syco- 
phant poets. Mrs. Heywood who followed in 
the track of these ladies, hovered on the verge 
of the discovery of the tme novel. But it was 
left to a very different person, who had not 
leamed in this shcool, and was very far from 
desiring to imitate any of these models, to take 
the great step from the artificial to the actual. 
In the preface of Pamelia there is a distinct 
intimation that Richardson saw clearly the 
scope of his attempt, and that he knew that he 
was striking upon an unknown vein of literary 
art. He expressed a hope that his book would 
have a wholesome moral influence on the minds 
of young persons, and turn "them into a course 
of reading different from the pomp and parade of 
romance writing." From the romances indeed 
he was careful to borrow nothing either of ^ 
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matter or form. The former he drew from his 
experience of nature ; the latter he adopted for 
himself from his favorite habit of letter-writing. 
The event proved that a new art and a new 
master had arisen. The field was not left to 
Richardson alone. Fielding, who openly scof- 
fed at the prudery of Pamelia, and wrote 
Joseph Andrews — ^the one burlesque which 
surpasses its prototype in merits other than that 
of parody, to ridicule it — yielded a homage, not 
to be disguised, by following in the steps of the 
man whom he affected to dispise. From Field- 
ing to Thackeray we can lineally trace the de- 
scent of the English novel, but we are bound 
not to forget that Richardson was the founder 
of the family. * ♦ * 

Richardson's art was one of his own inven- 
tion, and grew out of his epistolary fame. All 
his novels are thrown into the same mould — 
namely, two or more series of letters inter- 
changed concurrently by the principal person- 
ages of the action with their intimate friends. 
Not only did this form of composition flow 
readily from Richardson's pen; it was also 
precisely the proper vehicle for his minute Prae- 
Raphaelilism in descriptive narration. To 
show the same characters and the same events 
in several lights, according to the personal 
<iuality of the narrator, was one of the leading 
principles of his method. He was cautious in 
recording the imaginary conversations of his 
characters at great length of detail. "If I 
give speeches and conversations," he wrote, " I 
ought to give them justly; for the humours 
and characters of persons cannot be known, 
unless I repeat what they say and their man- 
ner of saying." All these principles tended to 
confirm Richardson in his vice of prolixity, 
especially since he was an inartistic writer, and 
lacked altogether the power of compression. 
In literary art the law of parsimony cannot be 
disregarded, and the writer who desires to 
make every word impressive must bear in mind 
the paradoxical Greek proverb, " Half is more 
than the whole." * ♦ * 

Novel-writing has ef late years taken a nota- 
ble step, and one which secures it a vastly wider 
outlook and sphere of operation than were 
attained by the previous generation. Now-a- 
days it devolves upon the artist of life and 
manners to depict not merely the diflficulties 
which have to be surmounted before a loving 
couple can be brought together and morally 
fused in a homogeneous mass, but also the dif- 
ficulties which are perpetually interfering to 



rend them asunder again after they have been 
united. We know not whether agreement in 
married life is a thing harder of attainment 
now than with our forefathers and foremothers, 
or whether the present generation aims at a 
higher pitch of harmony than has hitherto been 
deemed practicable or necessary, but we cer- 
tainly hear and see much more of the interior 
thorns which beset the path of wedlock than 
of old. Thus the novelist of our days who 
assumes to be also a moralist, has a more im- 
portant field of action than his predecessors, 
in so far as it is of more importance to keep 
husbands and wives living together in peace 
and happiness, than to bring together young 
people who might very possibly be happy apart. 
Many of the novels which have recently come 
under our nodce even transcend all these func- 
tions, and seem to aim at realizing a condition 
that is neither marriage nor celibacy. 

* • * 

The artisan hero of Charles Kingsley's earl- 
iest and best novel, in recounting the poetic 
influences which had especially swayed and 
shaped his mind, assigned the highest place in 
this work to Tennyson. And generalizing from 
this fact he asks and answers a question, "Why 
is it," he says, ** that the latest poet has gener- 
ally the greatest influence over the minds of 
the young? Surely not for the mere charm of 
novelty ? The reason is, that he, living amid 
the same hopes, the same temptations, the same 
sphere of observation as they, gives utterance 
and outward form to the very questions which, 
vague and wordless, have been exercising their 
hearts." The fact alleged and the reason given 
are strictly and even obviously true. The forms 
of thought and feeling of living i^en are 
wrought upon more vitally by a third-rate living 
poet than dead Homers and Dantes and 
Shakespeares. And so it is a great calamity to 
any age, that it should fail to produce new 
poets of a high order. 

* • * 

Caret vate sacro is the most fatal sentence in 
which the intellectual incompleteness of a gen- 
eration can be summed up. It tells of torpor 
and deadness in the emotional and imaginative 
part of the national mind, which may or may 
not coexist with abundant practical energy or 
even philosophical intelligence, but which, 
apathetically content with the acquisitions and 
creations of the past, forbid us to hope that the 
generation so enfeebled by fate can ever leave 
its mark upon the intellectual history of our race. 
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Such a calamity — it has been a matter of 
dread to many — ^has menaced those now grow- 
ing up to manhood amongst us. It would not 
be easy to exaggerate the strength of the influ- 
ence which Tennyson in the days of his early 
popularity exerted over our young men, — an 
influence in the main healthy, healthier perhaps 
than either Byron's or Wordsworth's, yet not 
wholly of a kind to brace the mental energies 
of the young poetic student. At all events, 
whatever its character, it will not be questioned 
that the force of this influence has greatly 
abated. It was at its height about thirty years 
ago, but its vigor has long since spent itself 
and given place to a calm, cridcal esdmate. 
Tennyson's poems are read, as they ever will 
be read, as classical works; but they are no 
longer treasured with fervor as divine interpre- 
ters, friends, monitors, guides, consolers. Since 
the laureate's best works were written,^ the 
conditions of life have changed ; there are no 
longer the same problems to solve, the same 
objects to attain, the same obstacles to over- 
come. And the time asks for a new teacher, 
hitherto without success, and even of small 
kope of it * ♦ * 

Of singers, indeed, false and true, there has 
been no lack, and it would be certainly marvel- 
lous if, amid the bushels of " vacant cha£E well 
meant for grain" that uselessly choak our 
libraries, some occasional morsels of poetic 
com were not to be found. Yet even in the 
small part of our contemporary poetry that has 
real value we mark a disheartening abscence of 
creative power. Setting the laureate of course 
aside, our poets for the most part are content 
to be imitators, and when they do not imitate 
they sink out of the poetic region* The excep- 
tions are few and of a notable kind. Browning 
preaches in admirable verse an esoteric phil- 
osophy to a small sect of zealous disciples, but 
be does not attain or even aim at the grace of 
perfect form and -clearness. Two or three 
others also philosophize under poetic garb. 
For the rest, they pipe to the tune of which 
Tennyson has almost exhausted the variations. 
This is the prospect for our lovers of poetry ; 
nothing to look forward to save multiplied imi- 
tation; nor never was man or nation elevated 
or purified in soul by cleverest of mimic chirp- 
ings or pipings. There is one name that is a 
remarkable and worthy exception to all we have 
said, and it is that of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. * ♦ * 

We have too many instructors in our schools 



who having found themselves too old or too ill to 
work, or who having failed at every other occu- 
pation have taken to the profession of teaching. 
Men who being incapable of fashioning the raw 
material of cotton, wool, or silk in to articles to 
the satisfaction of their employers, undertake 
to fashion the human mind. Or men who, 
being unable to square expenditure to income 
in their own cases, would yet teach the rising 
generation how to live. 

• • • 

An educated man will doubtless always feel 
it of the last importance to provide good in- 
struction for his children ; but an ignorant, low- 
waged man will naturally feel more interest in 
his own increase of wages from his children's 
work than in their future welfare. Any attempt 
to correct his views in this respect would be 
very much like preaching to him of the enjoy- 
ments and terrors of a future world. The 
judgment will be too far off, and its influence 
too feeble to produce any lasting effect at pres- 
ent. • , • 

That man has a liberal education who has 
been so trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, 
aird in smooth working order; ready, like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored with 
a knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of nature, and of the laws of her opera- 
tions; one who, no stinted ascetic, is full of 
life and fire, but whose passions are trained and 
held by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself. Such a one, 
and no other, I conceive has had a liberal edu- 
cation. * ♦ * 

George Eliot is the great epigrammatist of 
our day, Emerson and Carlyle scarcely ex- 
cepted. Her books are an embarrassment of 
riches in this respect Those who are fond of 
marking books find their pencil marking a con- 
tinuous line. * ♦ * 

It matters not that Africa can claim nearly a 
fourth of the earth's surface, nor that a history 
of a part at least of its territory dates back to 
the earliest known periods. Neither magni- 
tude nor antiquity will alone suflBce to attract 
the interest of modern ages to a land from 
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whose shores the septre of empire long passed 
away. For centuries all trace of African great- 
ness has been but a memory; the name of 
Africa has called forth no sentiment but that of 
pity; mystery and ignorance have enveloped 
the country in their gloom, and the great cur- 
rent of civilization, as it sweeps around the 
world, would never have left a trace upon these 
shores had not stray eddies been sometimes 
caught and diverted by the scattered settle- 
ments along the northern and southern coasts. 



Q U K R I BS 

PRIZE QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 

Answers to questions in this number will appear in the August 
issue. All competitors should carefully read the department 
entitled The Query Box in each number. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

In answering give popular instead of technical names. 
t. Into how many ages does geology divide the globe ? 
3. Who has been called the Father of Geology ? 

3. Who was the author of the Plutonian theory of 
geology? 

4. Who has been pronounced the most eminent naturalist 
of modem times? 

5. Who wrote a history of the earth and animated nature ? 

6. What is the Testimony of the Rocks ? 

7. What have been called the architects of the sea T 

8. What do we obtain by melting sand ? 

9. Where do we see the action of sand the best? 

xo. How can anthracite coal be obtained from bituminous 
coal? 
X X. How long has coal been in use ? 
la. Where are the largest coal fields? 

13. Is it supposed that our coal supply will ever be ex- 
hausted ? 

14. Where has petroleum long been gathered ? 

15. What happens when mountains cease to grow? 
x6. Where is the best example of caBon formation? 

17. When was the most destructive earthquake on record ? 

18. Where can remarkable remains of an earthquake be 
seen in this country ? 

19. What remarkable poem is founded on the killing of a 
sea'bixd ? 

aa What animal never perspires? 
31. What animal is said to never sleep? 
33. What was the only beast of burden possessed by the 
aborigines of America ? 

33. What fishes build nests ? 

34. Where are storks protected by law as being necessary 
to the welfare of the community? 

35. Where are the following natural curiosities, (a) Niagara 
Falls, (b) Fingal's Cave, (c) Giant's Causeway, (d) Natural 
Bridge, (e) Mammoth Cave? 

MODERN EUROPE. 

(1493-1885.) 
I. Which was the last war to change the map of Europe? 
3. How many independent powers are there now in 
Europe? 

3. Wluch is the (a) largest, (b) smallest European power? 

4. Name the republics of Europe. 

5. Name the absolute monarchies of Europe. 

6. What monarchs rule under more than one parliament ? 

7. What country is'as made a kingdom in 188 x ? 

8. Name the six Great Powers of Europe. 

9. What was the most famous naval armament of modem 
time? 



la Who is undoubtedly the most famous naval < 
in modem history? 

II. What emperor was called The PennUess ? 

13. Who has been called the Prince of Diplomatists? 

13. Who is undoubtedly the most funous diplomatist of 
modern times? 

14. What French minister received the name of The Driver 
of Europe ? 

15. Whkh is undoubtedly the most famous battle of mod- 
em history? 

16. Who is the most famous monarch of Russian history ? 

17. What king of Poland was suraamed the Great ? 
x8. Who is the most famous general of modem time / 
19. What Confederation took its name from a nver ? 

sa Who became king of Spain by hereditary right, was 
elected emperor of Germany, and ruled over Austria, the 
Netherlands and Naples ? 

sx. What monarch left a will directing the future policy d 
his country ? 

33. What country is known as The Fatherland ? 

33. Who was the first royal English prince with a Scotch 
title? 

34. Who was the first Emperor of united Germany? 

as- What king reunited Italy and made Rome the national 
cuMtal? 

EDUCATION. 

I. Who wrote the first extensive work on Education in 
our language? 

3. Name four cities that contained the principal schoob of 
the Egyptians. 

3. At what school did Saint Paul study ? 

4. Who was the first Greek philosopher who founded a 
school or sect that survived him for centuries? 

5. What ancient Grecian city was called tlie raotlier of 
liberal culture? 

6. Who established the educational system making the 
child the property of the State? 

7. Who was the first Ronum monarch to establish a adiod 
for orphans ? 

8. What andent Arabian university is said to have poasess* 
ed a library of 600,000 volumes? 

9. What famous ancient library was twice destroyed? 
xa What English king presided over a school ? 

I X. What Greek woman went to Athens disguised as a man 
to attend the lectures of Plato ? 

13. Who has been called the (a) Singular Doctor, (b) SoU 
emn Doctor, (c) Solid Doctor, (d) Most Subtle Doctor, (e) 
Scholastic Doctor? 

X3. When were parochial schools established in Scotland ? 

X4. When was the University of Edinburgh established? 

X5. Which is the oldest University in America? 

x6. Where and when was the first college founded in Con- 
necticut? 

17. Name a native of Zurich celebrated for having intro- 
duced a new method of education. 

z8. Name a native of Geneva celebrated for a woik on 
education. 

19. Who was the founder of the monitorial system of in- 
stmction ? 

3a What so-called method of instmctlon takes its name 
from an American city ? 

3z. What presidents were school teachers in early liCe? 

as. What eminent Southern general became a ooUq^ 
president after the Civil War? 

33. What grammar published late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury became very popular both in this country and in En^and? 

34. Who was the pioneer in the important reforai of ren- 
dering our historical school books attractive ? 

35. Who is the president of (a) Harvard University, (b) 
Yale College, (c) Princeton College, (d) Cornell Umversity, 
(e) Columbia College? 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

*6. Who is at present engaged on an exhaustive study of 
the leading American poets ? 

97. What was the first important literary translation made 
m this country? 

s8. Who is the earliest poetess of any impottance T 

«9. What celebrated novelist lived in a town that received 
bis name? 

3IK, What writer published a book on the country between 
die Mississippi add the Rocky Mountains under the auspices 
of the government ? 

31. What celebrated American died in Egypt while prepar- 
iqg for the exploration of Central Africa ? 

3a. What eminent judge wrote a life of Washington T 

33. Name a well-known writer that married an Indian 

34. Which is the best salor character known to fiction? 

35> Who wrote two hundred seventy-eight poems belbre 
the age of seventeen ? 

36W Who has been called the most psychological of Amer^ 
icanpoets? 

37. What author has writtan an elaborate poem of poetic 



38L What American humorist has been connected with the 
•Caff of Punckt 

39. What hymn was the most famous lyric written during 
tbedvilwar? 

4a What original book on heaven made a great literary 
sensation when first published in 1868? 

41. Who is our greatest essayist ? 

4a. Who is called the Poet of the Sierras ? 

43* Who is our most successful poet in classical travesties 
and witty turns of language? 

44. What celebrated novelist wrote a naval history of the 
United States? 

45. Upon the writings of what living poet is there wide 
dissimilitude of critical opinion T 

46. What popular novelist was an army chaplain during the 
late war? 

47. What living novelist has made a special study of Creole 
HfeT 

48. What living novelist has made a special study of Ten- 
» mountain life? 

Name the most renowned short poem by (a; Poe, (b) 

Hartc, (c) Brjant. (d) Aldrich, (e) Read. 
5CX Who is the author of (a) " Athanasion," (b) "A Year's 

UV (c) "Proud Miss McBride." (d) "Calaynos." (e) 

"Fanny?" 

THE ANTIQUARY. 
a6. What was the first English book to contain wood-cuts T 
•7. Who was the first English King's printer ? 
a8. Who was the inventor of the Tontine plan of insuranoe T 
99^ When was coffee introduced into England ? 

30. What royal power at one time bad an annual revenue 
of nearly #160,000,000? 

31. What five Americans have the greatest number of 
towns named after them ? 

3a. What were the seven ancient wonders of the world? 

33. Which was the first naval expedition on record ? 

34. Which is the most common (a) Welsh, (b) Scotch, (c) 
Irish, (d) English, (e) German male name? 

35. Which is the <4dest English newspaper in existence? 
Who instituted the order of the Fleece of Gold ? 
Where is the key of the Bastile? 
Upon what days were no deaths recorded in all Eng- 
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What famous Dutchman settled in the most northerly 
of Scotland? 

4a Who was ihe author of the saying, *' What will Mrs. 
Gtvndysay?" 

41. What name did Henri IV of France bestow on James 
I of Great Britain? 



43. What name did Garrick bestow on Richard Cumber. 
Und? 

43. What Dame did Horace Walpole bestow on Oliver 
Goldsmith? 

44. Who was the original of " Hobson's Choice?" 

45. Who has been called the Regenerator of Cookery? 

46. Who first used the appellation of the Fleshy School at 
applied to Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, etc. ? 

47. What was the name of the first ship built in America? 

48. What was the first steamer to cross the Atlantic? 

49. What was the first Russian work translated by an 
American ? 

50. What was the total number of admissions at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

51. What points on the earth's surface are nearest the cen- 
tre of the earth? 

53. What capital city lies nearest to the eqtiator ? 

53. Which is the hottest dty in the world ? 

54. Where is there a "floating town?" 

55. What dty stands on twenty-.rix islands ? 

56. What European capital is named after a great sover- 
eign? 

57. What African dty is named after a great conqueror ? 

58. Mention two seas named after their explorers. 

59. Where is the Gty of Rocks ? 

60. Where is there a river of genuine ink? 

61. What river is remarkable for iu numerous and deep 
callons ? 

63. Name the ten largest lakes of North America. 

63. Where is the highest inhaUted country in the worid ? 

64. Which state of the United States contains two moun- 
tains of iron? 

65. Which state has a capital named after a queen ? 

66. Which state is divided into parishes instead of coun- 
ties? 

67. Has the North-west passage from Behring Strait to 
Baffin Bay ever been made ? 

68. (a) Where do navigators change their time? (b) Under 
what drcumstances do they add or drop a day? 

69. What and where are the following: (a) Salado, (b) 
Elburz, (c) Ormus, (d) Manilla, (e) Tenneriflfe ? 

70. Where is the desert of (a) Eltyh, (b) Atacama, (c) 
Salt, (d) Kalahari, (e) Death Valley? 

71. Locate die following islands: (a) Joannes, (b) Aiders 
ney, (c) Comoro, (d) Socotra, (e) Mauritius. 

7a. Locate the following rivers: (a) Adige, (b, Krishna, (c) 
Zak, (d) Sobat. (e) &dsas. 

73. What and where are the following: (a) Tulare, (b) 
Zealand, (c) Agulhas. (d) Chincha, (e) Land's.End? 

74. Where do the following people live: (a) Amphisdans, 
(b) Antisdans. (c) Ascians, (d) Periecians, (e) Peridans? 

75. What and where is (a) Tapajos, (b) Tchad, (c) Anti- 
costi, (d) The Levant, (e) Tasmania? 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
51. Name the eight chief industrial pursuits. 
Sa. Which is the best cultivated country in the world ? 

53. What dty is regarded as the Key to the East ? 

54. What American dty is said to possess the finest harbor 
in the world? 

55. Where is the most productive silver mine in the world ? 

56. Which is the longest tunnel in the world ? 

57. Where was the first temperance sodety organized in 
America? 

58. Where is the King of Bells ? 

59. Which power maintains the largest standing army ? 

60. What country maintains the largest navy? 

61. What popular English novelist recently died? 

6a. Which is the oldest magazine now published in 
America? 
63. What celebrated French i 
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64. What prominent lulian poet, philosopher and politician 
recently diedT 

65. What well-known publishing house has assigned? 

66. Who is the most famous living Spanish statesman ? 

67. What English statesman is celebrated for his studies 
of Homer? 

68. Who is the most famous living German statesman ? 

69. Who has been called the Censor of the Age T 

70. Who is the best known living American GtiI Engineer ? 

71. Who is the best known American evangelist ? 

73. Who is called the Father of American Fish Culture T 

73. Who is undoubtedly the most famous living cartoonist 
in (a) England, (b) America? 

74. Who is the present editor of (a) North Anurican 
Rtvitw, (b) The Century, {f^ Atlantic Monthly, {d)Magazitu 
of American History, (e) Popular Science Monthly f 

75. Name as many persons as posable who have been pop* 
ularly known as The Man of Destiny. Give authority. 

ART. 

76. Which is the most beautiful and complete example of 
the Etruscan school of architecture ? 

77. When was4he Society of British Artists instituted? 

78. In what city is the largest art collection in the world ? 

79. What city is known as the world's art centre ? 

80. What dty is noted as the centre of artistic dress and 
fashions? 

81. What ingenious artist of the seventeenth century used 
silk floss instead of oil and water colors in her pictures? 

82. What celebrated painter of the seventeenth century was 
also famous as a poet, musician, dramatist, actor and satirist ? 

83. What artist gave away his pictures on the ground that 
no price was equal to their worth ? 

84. What artist was employed by the Venetian government 
to paint a picture of the victory gained over the Turks in 
157X? 

85. In what did the following artists excel : (a) Giorgione, 
(b) Correggio, (c) Da Vinci ? 

86. What American artist has been president of the Royal 
Academy ? 

87. Who executed the admired statue of Prometheus 
Chained? 

88. Who is the most famous Danish sculptor ? 

89. What great lulian artist was contemporary with and 
greatly admired by Dante ? 

9a What artist was the fnend of Petrarch ? 

91. What artist was a great favorite with Pope Gregory 
XIII? 

99. What eminent Spanish sculptor was patronized by 
Charles IV, and Napoleon t 

93. What celebrated artist, president of die Royal Scottish 
Academy, was a friend of Sir Walter Scott? 

94. What Spanish artist was called the Divine Painter? 

95. Who has been called the Michael Angelo of France ? 

96. Who was called the Scottish Hogarth ? 

97. Who is the American Titian ? 

98. What artist of modem times has been called the peas- 
ant-painter? 

99. What Italian painter was called the Humpback ? 
xoa Who is undoubtedly the best known Scotch artist? 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

76. Who discovered San Francisco Bay ? 

77. What colony was granted in trust for the poor T 

78. Name the French possessions of North America. 

79. Which is naturally the best fortified dty in North 
America? 

8a Who betrayed his country for hire the traitor of the 
young RepubUc ? 

81. What American officer of the Revdution was kept a 
prisoner in Jamaica ? 

82. When was the first presidential election held ? 

S. Which president was inaugurated at Congress HaiJ ? 



84 . When was the massacre of Paoli T 

85. Who was the great Finander of the Revolution ? 
86.. When was the Stars and Stripes adopted ? 

87. What prominent statesmen have died on the foarA of 
July? 

88. Who was the first minister to England? Who is at 
present? 

89. Who has been called the Nestor of the Senate? 

90. Who was the originator of the phiyse. Mason and 
Dixon*s Line? 

91. What is meant by Mason and Dixon*s Line ? 
9a, What were the Alabama claims ? 

93. What statesman arranged and consummated the par> 
chase of Alaska T 

94. What invention has foolishly been said to have caused 
the Rebellion? 

95. What was the turning point of the War of the Rebel- 
lion T 

96. What American general of the Civil War is said never 
to have lost a battle ? 

97. What American president made his most famotis speech 
on a battle field? 

98. Name the different members of Jefferson Davis' 
cabinet? 

99. Where and when was the World's Peace Jubilee held ? 
xoo. What places of the United States hive no represess- 

tative government ? 

QUESTIONS OP JUDGMENT. 

Select the number of answers required in the question, 
arranged in die order of chmce. 



Generals. 

Name the ten greatest miUtary commanders of all tia«. 

Actors, 
Name the ten greatest actors of all time. 

Poets. 

Who is your favorite poet? Name ten authors whose ^ 
you enjoy reading above all others. 

Statesmen. 

Name the ten most important political personages, whose 
active life has been given to this century, identified widi the 
history of Great Britain. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE. 

MiLWAUKBB, December a6, itti. 
No. xo. Okators. 
X. James G. Blaine, s. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. Cox. 4. JulU 
Ward Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. Frank A. Bontok. 

If in the total number of votes Blaine should receive 85, Cook 
45, Cox 33, Howe 38, Douglass 9, the total of the above ballot 
would be 200. The vote securing highest total will receive fiiM 
prize, etc 

ANSWERS. 



Answers to Questions that appeared in the April ni 



LITERATURE. 

76. iEsop, 690 B. C. 

77. Albertus Magnus. 

78. From the metrical poem called Alexander the Great, bj 
Alexander of Paris, a Norman poet of the twelfth century. 

79. " Polyolbion," by Michael Drayton. 

80. Adhehne. 

81. Gawin Douglas, who translated Ovid*s Art ol Lov^ 
and afterwards the iCneid of Virgil, in X513. 

89. Laurence Minot 

83. William Collins and Thomas Gray. 

84. Thomas Chatterton (1759-1 77a) 

85. Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield. 
M. &unueIRicl»rd«,n.p.g.,.^g^j^y, 
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87. Alexander Pope. 

88. John Dennis (1657-1733) who was lampooned by Swift, 
and assailed by Pope in the " Essay on Criticism," and the 
•* Dunciad." 

89. William Shenstone ( 17 i4>i 763 ) . 

90. Lady Rachel Russell in her Letters. 

92. Those of William Cowper. 

93. Robert Bums. 

93. Sir Walter Scott 

94. Thomas De Quincey, in his " Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium Eater." 

95. (a) " Hudibras," by Samuel Butler, (b) "McFingal," 
by John TrumbulL 

96. ** Uncle Tom's Cabin,*' by Harriet Beech er Stowe. 

97. "The Culprit Fay," by Joseph Rodman Drake. » 

98. Frederick Max Muller. 

99. The Biographie Universelle of France, in fifty-two 
volumes. 

loa (a) The Book of Job, (b) Homer's Iliad, (c) VirgiPs 
^neid, (d) Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, (e) The Cid, (f) 
Camoens' Lusiad, (g) The Kalevala. 

Corrected Answers. 
34. " Why come ye not to court ** by John Skelton. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 
51. Galapagos Islands. 
53. At Darien, by the Spaniauds in 15 10. 

53. Lima, Peru, in 1535. 

54. Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphrey Gilbert. They 
were unsuccessful. 

55. The tract lying between the present cities of Philadel- 
phia and Montreal. 

56. Lord Baltimore for the patent of Maryland. 

57. By French Huguenots. 

58. In 1690, between two Indian tribes of New England. 

59. Christopher Snider, aged eleven years, February aa, 
1770. 

60. At Albany, N.Y. 

6x. Philadelphia. York. Lancaster, Baltimore, Princeton, 
Annapolis, Trenton, New York, and Washington. 

6a. Bacon's, Claybome's, Shay's, Dorr's, Whisky Insur- 
rection, and the Civil War, 

63. North Carolina and Rhode Island. 

64. In 1619 at Jamestown. 

65. Ordinances of 1787, Fugitive Slave Bill of 1793, the 
Missouri Compromise Act of 1820, Fugitive Slave Bill of 1850, 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1857, the Dread Scott Decision of 
1857, Emancipation Proclamation of 1863. 

66. La Fayette. 

67. Single women who were fireeholders voted in the state 
of New Jersey as late as 1800. 

68. John C. Calhoun, 183a. 

69. Josiah Quincy, of Massadiuaetts, in 181 z. 
70W Martin Van Buren. 

71. Rutherford B. Hayes. 

79. A general amnesty to all connected with the Civil War. 

73. For the first blood shed in the Revolution and the 
great Civil War. 

74. The Emancipation Proclamation. 

75. The Resumption of Specie Payments. 

SCIENCE. 

76. Ctesibius, of Alexandria, about zso B. C. 

77. Galileo and Terricellius, about 1630. 

78. Christian Huygens (Z639.1695}. 

79. Denys Papins (d. 17x0), 
8a Christian Wolfius in 1709. 
81. Outer of Nurembui^g in 1656. 
8a. Sir Hnraphrey Davy. 

83. M. Dagnerre. 

84. Roscelin about xioo. 

85. James Harrington, and it met at the Turk's Head Coffee 
House. 



86. In 166a. 

87. JohnWilkins (1614-X672). 

88. Baron Leibnitx (1646-1716). 

89. Thomas Hobbes. 

90. Tehtthe (^ed 1200). 

9X. Georges Louis Buffon (1707-1788). 
93. John Locke (1632-1702). 

93. Bishop Berkeley in '' Siris ; or, a Chain of Philosoph- 
ical Reflections and Inquiries," (1744)' 

94. Nicholas Copernicius (1473-1543). 

95. Joseph Glanvil. 

96. Dr. Thomas Reid. 

97. Sir William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill, 

98. Herbert Spencer. 

99. (a) Robert Hooke. (b) Robert Boyle, (c) Ralph Cud- 
worth, (d) John Locke, (e) Elias Ashmole. 

zoa (a) Copernicus, (b) Descartes, (c) Lai^ace, (d) Bufibn, 
(e) Hobbes. 

ART. 
51. Architectjire. 
5a. The Etruscan architecture. 

53. The Parthenon. 

54. Cathedral of Cologne. Gothic. 

55. The Alhambra. 

56. The Taje Mahal, at Agra, 

57. Daedalus. 

58. Colossus of Rhodes. 

59. Agesander and his sons about the 5th century. 

60. (a) Chims^era in Florence, (b) Wolt at Rome. 
6z. The Elgin Marbles. 

6a. Grinling Gibbons. 

63. John Flaxman (1755-1826). 

64. Pericles. 

65. Lorenzo de Medici. 

66. (a) Antwerp, (b) Its wonderful color—especially the 
flesh tints. 

67. The Transfiguration. 

68. (a) St. Cecilia, (b) Dresden Gallery. 

69. Bartolomeo Murillo (X618-1685). 

70. (a) Brussels, (b) For their originality, weirdness, and 
ingenuity of arrangement. 

7X. Aertgen (1498-1 564). 

72. Ommegauck (1775-1826). 

73. Edwin Landseer. 

74. Washington AUston. 

75. (a) Sir Joshua Reynolds, (b) Sir David Wilkie, (c) B. 
R. Haydon, (d) Benjamin West, (e) Washington AUston. 

THEOLOGY. 
51. The Talmud. 
5a. The Septuagint, or Greek translatoin. 883 B. C. 

53. The tnmslation of the New Tesument from the original 
Greek, made in the second century, A. D. 

54. The Vulgate, or Latin translation. 

55. By Chrysostom in the fifth century. 

56. Abelard. 

57. In the year 1529 from those who protested against the 
decree of the dret of Spires. 

58. John Husa ( 1376 T -14 1 5) • 

59. John Augustus Emesti (1707-1781). 

60. Wolf (X679-1 754). 

6 X. Emmanuel Kaut ( X7a4-i8o4) . 

62. Dr. Hoadly, bishop of Bangor. 

63. Bernard Gilpin (1517-1583). 

64. John Bunyan (1638-1688). 

65. J. G. Hamann (died 1788). 

66. Jabez Bunting. 

67. George Whitfield (X7X4-X770]. 

68. Roman Catholic religion. 

69. February aa, 1630, in Massachusetts. 

70. At Cranberry Inlet, N. J., on September 30, X77Q, by 
John Murray. 
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7*. " The Life of Jesus/* by Strauss. 


47. (a) South of Cape Colony, (b) east of Hawaii, (c) north 


73. Victor Hugo's hn Miserables. 


of Ireland, (d) west of Mexico, (e) east of Michigan. 


74. The publication of the New Version of the Old Testa- 


48. (a) In Germany, (b) Soudan, (c) Australia, (d) Eng. 


ment. 


Und, (e) Argentine Republic. 


75, (a) F. W. Farrar, (b) S. Baring-Gould, (c) Matthew 


49. (a) In Bolivia, (b) Maine, (c) Russia, (d) Mexico, 


Arnold, (d) W. H. Dixon, (e) John Henry Newman. 


(e) Western Australia. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


50. (a) East of Cuba, (b) east of Massachusetts, (c) north 
of Madagascar, (d) east of Quebec, (e) north of British 


26. (a) ChristUn IX. (b) William, (c) Leopold, (d) George, 


America. 


(e) Oscar II. 


THE ANTIQUARY, 


97. Alexander III, of Scotland. 


I. John Leiand (d. 1559). 


98. Arabia. 


9. That published by Andrew Mauosell in 1595. 


99. England and Russia. 


3. The black servant of Aldus Manutius of Venice. 


30. Albania against Turkey. 


4. The pen of a critic. 


jz The English language. 


5. A prison cave near Syracuse, Italy. 


3a. New York, Havana, New Orleans, Boston. Baltimore. 


6. In the London Post, 


33. New York City. 


7. (x) The Freeman's oath; (9) an almanac made by 


34. Buffalo. 


William Pierce, mariner; (3) the Psalms, newly turned into 


35. Rowland HiU. 


metre. 


36. Henry Duncan, D. D. 


8. William Bradford. 


37. Hon. £. G. Spalding. 


9. AnacreoQ. 


38. That concerning the telephone dispute. 


lo. It undoubtedly came from the Scotch word meaning 


39. The projected Panama CanaL 


sour whey, some authorities, however, claim it came from the 


4a The National library of Paris. 


motto "We Hope in God." 


41. Herr SonnenthaU 


XX. A grf>at chief of the Delaware Indians who was named 


49. That of Gilbert and Sullivan. 


St. Tammany. 


43. Dr. L. Damroach. 


19. On Manhattan Island. 


44. Emile Zola, whose income averages about sixty thou- 


13. Three times, and tbey now repose in the Cathedral of 


sand dollars a year. 


Havana, Cuba. 


45. "Dark Days." by Hugh Conway. 


X4. The remains of Tom Paine by William Cobbett in 1819. 


46. Edmund Yates, the editor of TA^ Worid, 


X5. CoUingboume for the rhvme : 

A cat, a rat, and Lovel the dog. 
Rule all EngUnd under the hog. 
x6. Cabal, an anagram of a ministiy formed by Charles II. 
in 1670. 


47. The daughter of Matthew Arnold. 

48. "The Money.Makers,*' by Henry F.Keenan. 

49. Hjahmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


50. TJU (.emiuryy Harper's Magazitu, Atlanitc M<mtkfy, 


17. Domitian of Rome. 


and Tkt North Amtricun Review. 


1 3. Playing cards as now used, about 1390, to divert 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Charles IV of France. 


a6. Latitude, elevation, prevailing winds, nearness to the 


X9. Richard Nash (1674-X761). 


ocean and mountain ranges. 


20. Beau Brummel (1778-1840). 


97. (a) Caucasian, (b) Mongolian, (c) Ethiopian or Negro, 


21. Sir Christopher Hatton ( died 1 59 x ) . 


<d) Malay, (e) American. 


22. The Spaniards. 


a8. Republics. Empires, and Kingdoms. 


23. The Mohammedans. 


99. (a) Chinese Empire, (b) British Empire, (c) Russian 


94. The African rock goat— the most loathsome creature on 


Empire, (d) United States, (e) German Empire. 


earth, the foul tobacco morm, and man. 


30. Carl Ritter, in his "Geography Viewed in its Rela- 


25. Bernard Quaritch of London. 


tions to Nature and History." 


MEDICINE. 


31- The Sculptured Rocks of Lake Superior furnish an 


x. The Greeks. 


example. 


9. About 490 B. C. under Hippocrates. 


32. Bab-el-Mandeb at the entrance of the Red Sea, so- 


3. Erasistratus and Herophilus, about 300 and 293 B. C 


called from the dangers of its navigation. 


4. Plater in his Praxis Medica. 


33. British Guiana, South America. 


5. BotalofAsti. 


34. In the Island of Java. A desert Valley in Southern 


6. Prosper Alpinu. 


California bears the same name. 


7. Versalius, about 1538. 


35. The Amazon. 


8. Lady Mary WorUey Montagu. 


36. In Calcutta. 


9. Edward Jenner (x 749-1833), a pupil of John Hunter, 


37. Off die banks of New Foundland. 


in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 


38. Chesapeake Bay. 


10. JohnTyndall. 


39. In Galicla, Austria. 


XI. Gebcr (C 800). 


4a Breslau. 


X2. Rhazes (860-940). 


41. John Charles Fremont 


13. Basil Valentine. 




14. Michael Servetus in X553. 


high. 


X5. Cxsalpinus in X569. 


43. Australia, Greenland, Borneo, New Guinea, Madagas- 


16. Peter Sarpi, or Father Paolo of Venice. 


car, Sumatra, Niphon. Great Britain. 


17. William Harvey, between 1619 and x6a8. 


44. (a) Superior, (b) Maracaybo, (c) Ladoga, (d) Baikal, 


x8. Liaacre, (b) in 1518. 


(c) Victoria, 


X9. Phineas Fletcher in his Purple Island, X633. 


. 45. (a) Islands off the coast of Florida, (b) capital city of 


30. Art of Preserving Health, by John Armstrong, X744. 


Nicaragua, (c) that portion of West Virginia lying between 


21. Bartholomew Glanville's Breviary of Practice. 


Ohio and Pennsylvania, (d) that part of Virginia lying east of 


22. Claudius Galen ( X3 1- about 200}. 


Chesapeake Bay, (e) a cape in New Jersey. 


93. David Livingstone (1817-1873). 


46. (a) East of Australia, (b) north of Germany, (c) west of 


94. OUver WendeU Hohnes. 


iScotland, (d) north of Cuba, (e) east of San Francisco. 


95. Dr. William A. Hammond. 
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QUESTIONS OP JUDGMENT. 



Artiste. 

Name the Urn greaUst Patmtgrt ^ aU time,~One thousand 
one hundred forty rotes were cast as follows : 
1. Raphael. 1x7 6. Da Vinci, 84 

8. Michael Aagelo, 114 7. Rembrandt, 75 

3. Rttbens, xo8 8. Vandyke, 63 

4. Titian, zo8 9. Durer, 60 

5. Murillo, 87 la Correggio, 60 
Reynolds, 54; Velasquez, 07; Lorraine, 84; Turner, 19; 

Sir E. Landseer, x8: B. West, 13: Guido, xa; Apelles, xx; 
Millet, xo; Zeuxis, Giotto, Dore, 9 each; Hogarth, 8; Tinto- 
retto, 6, Gainesborough, 5; Dolce, Gomes, Bonheur, 4 each ; 
Apollinarins, Meisaonier, 3 each: Vemet, Carot, a each; Vero- 
nese, Bdlim, Sebastian, Trumbull, David, Parrhaaius, Angd- 
ico, Mutiana, 1 each. Total 1x401 

Dramatists. 

Nmme ikt Un ieadimg Drmmatists ^ all Umu, Eight hun- 
dred thirty-four votes were cast aa follows : 
x. Shakespeare, 84 6. Schiller, j6 

a. Sopbodes, 63 7. Racine, 54 

3. Moliere, 6s 8. Euripides, 48 

4- ibchylus, 60 9. Comeille, 45 

5. Goethe, 57 la Jonson, 36 

Bulwer. 37; Aristophanes, s6: Marlowe, as, DeVega, 24; 
CalderoB, ax; Alfieri, so: Dryden, 19; Sheridan, xS; Bemimoat 
and Fletcher, 14; Arioato, xa; Leasing, xo; Goldsmith xo; Bouci- 
cault, 9; Vohaire. Hugo, 8 each; Dumaa, 6; Knowles, 5; Maa- 
singer,a. Hayward, Daly, Meander, Read, Terence, x each. 
Toul, 834. 

Impostors. 

Name the ten gremtest fm^Mtor* 0/ eUl time. Six hundred 

thirty votes were cast for over one hundred candidates. The 
following were declared winners : 

I. Mohammed, 48 6. Count Cagliostro, ao 

a. Tichbome Qaimant, 3a 7. Joanna Southcote, x7 

3. Joseph Smith, 30 8. Jack Cade, 15 

4. ElMahdi. 38 9. Lambert Simuel, X5 

5. Perkin Warbeck, aa xa Elisabeth Barton. 14 
With ninety-two others, makix^ a total of 630. 

Statesmen. 

Name the ten ntost important Political Pertonaies, whose 
active life hae been given to this century, identified with the 
history t/ the United States, Nine hundred ten votes were 
cast as follows : 
X. Henry CUy.. 90 6. James Q. Blaine, 75 

2. Daniel Webater. 88 7. James A. Garfield, 61 

3. John C. Calhoun, 87 8. WiUiam H. Seward, 33 

4. Charles Sumner, 85 9. Andrew Jaclcson, 30 

5. Abraham Lincoln, 84 10. John Quincy Adams, 30 
Stephen A. Douglas, 17; U. S. Grant, aa; Jefferson Da\-is. 

ao: Thomas Jefferson (?) x8; Thomas H. Benton, x6; Ed- 
ward Everett, George F. Edmunds, S. P. Chase, xs each; 
Roscoe Conkling, Thaddeus Stevens, xa each, Alexander H. 
Stevens, xx; James Monroe, 9: Henry Wilson, 7; WendcU 
Phillips, MarUn Van Buren, John Sherman, 6 each; Hanibal 
Hamlin, B. F. Butler, 5 each; Horace Greeley, 3; J. C. Fre- 
mont, H. SUunton, J. Randolph, a each; A. G. Thurman, A. 
Hamilton, C. Schurtz, W. H. Evarts, James Madison. O. T. 
Morton. Z. Chandler. B. Wade. John Adama, T. Weed. T. 
Mar«hall, x each. Total 9xa 

Celebrit/. 

Name a native b^n American now living whom yon consider 
to be the greatest and best hnown. Ninety votes were cast aa 
follows: 

CmzEM— U. S. Grant. x8; W. H. VanderbUt, xa; Cyrus W. 
Reld, 8; [. R. Lowell. 7; T. G. Blaine, 6; G. W. Childs 
Henry Bergh. 5 each: W. W. Corcoran, 4: U. W. Holmes, 
J. G. Whittier, 3 each; C. A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, P. 
T. Baraum, Gen. Sherman, John Wanamaker, a each; S. J. 



TUden, Roscoe Conkling, Walt Whitman. B. F. Butler, John 
Sherman, J. G. Bennett, John Smith, x each. 

Grnbral. -U. S. Grant, 9a 

MiNisTKR.— Henry Ward Beecher, 78; Phillips Brooks. 4; 
T. DeWitt Talmagc. a. 

Jurist.— William M. Evarts. 39: M. R. Waite. a4; David 
Dudley Field, xa; Juc^ Bradley. Justice Gray, Justice Han. 
Ian. Roscoe Conking, 3 each; Stanley Mathews, 2. 

lNVBNTOR.~Thomas A. Edison, 87: Cyrus W. Field, 3. 

SciBNTiST.— J. D. Dana. x8: S. F. Baird. 15; E. L. Vou- 
mans, Asa Gray, xx each: G. Bell, 9^ B. A. Gould, 7; A. Win- 
chell, 6; A. Agassix, 4 : C. A. Young. T. A. Edison, 3 each; J. 
Fiske, 2; (R. A. Proctor, x.) 

JoiTRNAUST.—G. W. Curtis, 33; Whitelaw Reid. 30; J. G. 
Bennett, xa; C A. Dana, xo; M. Halstead, 3; G. W. SmaUey, a. 

Physician.— W. A. Hammond, X9; D. H. Agnew, xa; A. 
Flint, XX ; F. A. Barker. 10; F. Hamilton, 7; H.J. Bigelow, 6; 
Dr. Bliss. 5; Dio Lewis, 4: W. Parker, S. Weir Mitchell, 3 
each; Drs. Shrady. Flower, Douglass, De Cotta, Pepper, i 
each. 

Actor.— Edwin Booth, 9*^ 

Artist.— Elihu Vedder, 34; F. E. Church, X9; A. Bier- 
stadt, xa; F. D. MiUett,. xo; P. Moran, 5: G. Inness, 4; Thorn- 
as Nasi, 3; D. Harrington, B. J. Loasing, D. Huntington, x 
each. 

FiNANCBBR.— Jay Gould, 45: John Sherman, a4; W. H. 
Vanderbilt, x8; Hugh McCuUough, 3. 

Rrugious Rrkormrr.— D. L. Moody, 80; T. De Witt TaU 
mage, 6; Joseph Cook, Father O'Connor, C E. Cheney, H. 
W. Beecher, x each. 

Domestic Rbformbr.— Dio Lewis, 14; H. Bei|;h, xa: Fran- 
ces E. WiUard. 8; J. B. Gough, Mrs. E. C Stanton, 8 each ; 
Dr. Mary Walker. Neal Dow, 6 each; Lillie D. Blake, Ella 
R. Church, 5 each; Susan B. Anthony, 4: Maria Parloa, W. 
£. Dodge, a each; Julia W. Howe, Juliet Carson, Herr Biost, x 
each. 

Frauz>.— F. A. Ward, 33; B. F. Butler, 9; J. P. St John. 8; 
J. Fish, 7: R. G. IngersoU, 7; P. T. Bamum, 6; G. F. Train, 
O. D. Rossa, Jeff Davis. 4 each; Watermoter KeUey, Weather- 
prophet Wiggins, 3 each; Eli Perkins, a; Dr. Moll, Higgins, 
Dorsey, x each. 



REVIEWS 



NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 

There is no doubt that Nathaniel Parker 
Willis has claim to an important place among 
the American Men of Letters, not so much for 
the many excellent things that he has written 
that will live in our literature, as for the phase 
of literary life of which he was the chief ex- 
ponent and representative, a phase now extinct 
and onlv recorded in our historv. His life as 
written oy Henry A. Beers reaas more like a 
romance than a biography, that is, it is as in- 
teresting as a novel. The author is eminently 
just With sufficient svmpathy to be just, he is 
just enough to view nis subject on all sides. 
Willis as a man and a writer had many weak 
points and many desirable qualities. These 
are shown in their true significance, and he is 
assigned a place in our letters where he be- 
longs. It is in the second rank. Many things 
that Willis attempted he executed with dis- 
crimination, but he did not possess genius. 
The bulk of his work shows the marks of haste, 
and much of poor judgment. His poetry displays 
more taste than his prose works. Every stu- 
dent of American literature should possess his 
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complete works as representative productions 
of a school of writing now extinct in this country. 
We trust that the publishers owning the copy- 
rights may see their way to give the public a 
new and uniform edition of the complete works 
of Willis. They have recently published a 
volume of selections under the eaitorial care of 
Mr. Beers. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro., i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

LETTERS FROM HELL. 

" Letters from Hell " is a work by a German 
author that has created quite a sensation in its 
original form, and one that will receive due at- 
tion as given in the English of L. W. J. S., with 
a preface by George MacDonald. It is some- 
thing uneque in literature — a thing not at all to 
be expected from the singular title, coupled with 
the fact of its German origin and the author's 
love of the marvelous. It might be thought 
from certain rich pages in this volume, that 
havine once thrown off the responsibility which 
a work intended fcwr scientific instruction im- 
poses, and spread the wings of imagination to 
soar amid the possible fulfillments of hypotheses 
and inductions, he would quickly loose his head 
in the intoxication of the upper air and be as 
• wild and as irrationally curious as was Figuier 
in his " The To-morrow of Death." It is not 
so, however: not once in these wonder-pictures 
do we find him tripping; given the link be- 
tween mortality and immortality, he supple- 
ments the known with the unknown by sober 
process of ratiocination, passes from the finite 
to infinity of hell under the constant guidance 
of scientific law. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nails, i2mo, cloth $1. 

POETRY. 

The opening book of " Glenaveral " by Lord 
Lytton (Owen Meredith) indicates the drift of 
the story ; the Countess of Glenaveral and the 
wife of a Lutheran village priest, each give 
birth to a son at the same time; the Earl is 
suddenly killed, and Frau MuUer dies, and the 
nurse who has charge of the two boys hope- 
lessly mixes them up in the first grief and ex- 
citement; the consequence being that the 
minister's son becomes the heir of Glenaveral, 
and vice versa; it is the lives of these two 
youne men that are followed through the poem, 
which is written in the same metre as B3rron's 
" Don Juan," and interspersed with many por- 
traitures of prominent English statesmen. In 
six books. Book one. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co., i2mo, paper, 25 cents. 

One of the most marked of the literary ten- 
dencies of the day is the revival of interest in 
publications relating to the Civil War-ycon- 
spicuously illustrated in The Century's series of 
War articles, which have attracted universal 
attention and given the magazine an enormous 
increase of circulation. The war is now suffi- 
ciently remote not only for an immense gain in 
perspective to the historical student, but we are 
far enough from its passions and anxieties to 
invest everything connected with the great 
struggle witn a new interest for the partici- 
pants, and make them |^lad to live over again 
the emotions and experiences of those heroic 



days. In response to an often expressed pub- 
lic demand, the war poems of ^rs. Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood, of Ohio, a writer known 
throughout the Union for the strength and 
fervor of her patriotic lyrics, have been pub- 
lished with the appropriate title of " Camp Fire 
and Memorial Poems." Mrs. Sherwood was the 
wife of an officer in the Union army, and her- 
self shared in the vicissitudes of field and 
camp and hospital, gaining an experience 
which, with her impressive poetic temperment-, 
enables her martial lays to strike a responsive 
chord in every soldier's breast. Her poems 
depicting the uprising of the North, the arming 
for the field, the march, the fight, the charge, 
the repulse, the loss of comrades, the grief, 
heroism, and final victory — the shifting hghts 
and shadows of soldier-life, — are at once sim- 
ple, strong, and peculiarly effective. The 
binding of this volume is but ill in keeping 
with its beautiful paper and press work. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co., i2mo, cloth, 
pp 212, $1. 

Mrs. John Foster's " Spirit Footprints " are 
poems of a kind of which it is difficult to do 
justice. They show a delicate feminine grace, 
a deep religious vein, and an unusual amount 
of culture. And yet, with all these ffreat quali- 
ties, they will never become popular, except 
perhaps among the writer's friends. What 
they want is more force. They command re- 
spect, but hardly admiration. We find our- 
selves always sympathizing with the writer. 
She has a strong religious bias, and evidently 
possesses a keen eye for the beauties of nature. 
Yet her verses makes no impression upon us. 
We carry away no definite ideas. No especial 
lines linger in our memory. She is a great 
admirer and pupil of Frances Ridley Havergal, 
and is constantly quoting from and referring to 
that eminent poet. The author has evidently 
felt great pleasure in writing these poems, and 
this must be her consolation. London: N. 
Nisbet & Co., i6mo, cloth, pp 232, |i. 

An *' Ode to Virginia " has been written by 
Gilbert R. Frith. We do not think it worth 
any one's while to read it It has merits cer- 
tainly, but they are overwhelmed with faults — 
faults too absurd, too gross, to be excusable. 
It has some fine feeling, but even where some 
delicacy of thought manifests itself it is spoiled 
in its development The style is so surprisingly 
careless that the publication of unnumbered 
rude lines seems a piece of impertinence. 
Assuredly the author knows better, or he wotild 
not have the ability to write the beautiful pas- 
sages that frequently occur through the pro- 
duction. We may say without risk of being 
misunderstood that the book seems to be a 
promise of something higher. Richmond: 
West, Johnston & Co., uneque, 50c. 

CHINA. 

"China," by Prof. R. K. Douglas, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, is a volume that comes just at a 
time when there is a strong demand for some- 
thing brief, exact and authoritative in the way of 
Chinese history. Current events have brought 
China before the ^^^^^^^f^jij^^y 
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great powers, and one which in time will be able 
not only to defend herself against the aggres* 
sions of other nations but will be perfectly able 
to take the offensive should occasion require. 
In the arts of diplomacy the Chinese are a 
match for the keenest statesman of Europe, and 
since the beginning of the late troubles 
with France they have developed a military 
talent which is perfectly surprising. With the 
growth of the military spirit it would not be 
strange if, in the course of the next generation 
China should hold as distinct and important a 
place among the warlike powers as France or 
England. The author of the volume before us 
had exceptional advantages for making such a 
book as lust now the public demand and need. 
He was tor several years a resident of China 
in an official capacitv, and studied the people 
and their mode of life from actual observation. 
The various chapters of the work deal with the 
history of the empire -4 n brief, its government, 
religions, its educational system, the nurture of 
the young, superstitions, funeral and wedding 
rites, the language, food and dress, honors, 
architecture, music, medicine and other sub- 
jects. It has been critically read by the young 
Chinese scholar, Mr. Yan Phou Lee, of Yale 
College, who has suggested a few notes. Its 
completeness is added to by an analytic table 
of contents and an index. Boston : D. Lothrop 
& Co., i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

"THE COSMOPOLITAN COOK AND RECIPE BOOK." 

This is a handsomely bound volume that must 
prove an ornament to either parlor or library 
table. The publishers do not claim originality 
for the whole of the work, but have devoted 
over two years of labor in selecting the choicest 
recipes from over a score of French, English, 
German and American cook books, possessing 
a national reputation. Recipes from epicures, 
famous cooks and private families ; recipes that 
are now in print lor the first time, and found 
only in this work. Part of its contents consist 
of recipes to live economically, healthily and 
with comiort, with instructions for cooking 
and buying that will accomplish this, distress 
and servant, their duties and relations to each 
other, with valuable hints, are treated liberally 
and fully in this work. How to care for and 
make tne sick comfortable, and hundreds of 
valuable medicinal and household recipes, as 
well as solutions to questions arising daily in 
every family. Buffalo: Dingens Bros., i2mo, 
cloth, pp. 416. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

" How to be Your Own Lawyer " is the title 
of an entirely new book, adapted for use in 
every state in the Union. It gives instruction 
on all the most important law points which a 
fanner, mechanic, merchant, or any body else 
would want to know about, and if carefully 
studied and kept at hand for consultation when 
needed will save the owner many times its 
cost. It contains (juite a complete dictionary 
of leral terms, besides many useful tables. 
New York: M. T. Richardson, i2mo, cloth, pp 
. 500,11.50. 

" Old St. Augustine,'* by Charles B. Reynolds 



is an historical sketch — historical in the best 
and truest sense, for its pen-picture vividljr 
portray the scenes of former days, and recall 
as living personages, Huguenot and Spaniard, 
Franciscan, Sea-Ring, Boucanier and Seminole, 
and all the other actors in the famous Florida 
town's eventful past. The chapters are crowded 
with stirring incident — the sanguinary conflicts 
of the French and Spaniards — the sufferings 
and fortitude of the mission fathers — the re- 
vengeful onslaughts of Drake and the hunter- 
seamen from Hispaniola — the sieges by the 
British invaders — the exodus of the Minorcans 
— the stubborn conflicts of the Seminole war. 
Some of these pages read more like romance 
than sober history. The book is not senssr 
tional. You will not find in it the silly stories 
so long foisted on tourists. The author has 
been glided throughout by a constant regard 
for accuracy of statement, and the original con- 
temporaneous authorities have been consulted. 
The book claims merit as authentic history. 
Its interest is by no means confined to those 
who have visited St. Augustine. St. Augustine: 
E. H. Reynolds, i2mo, cloth, illustrated, pp 
144, $1.50. 

"The Treasury of Facts," by W. J. King, 
contains an analysis or synopsis of grammar^ 
rhetoric, logic, United States history, ^eogrsk 
phy, geoloey, botany, zoology, pnysiology, 
natural philosophy, mental philosophy, chem- 
istry, governmental science, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, astronomy, methods o£ 
teaching and school management. This book 
lays out the teacher's work in these branches 
in accordance with modern methods of teach- 
ing, and thus saves a vast amount of labor im 
preparing for recitation. We think no previous 
attempt nas been made thus to classify the 
knowledge on these various subjects, and 
arrange it in a book. New York : A. Lovell & 
Co., i2mo, cloth, pp 168, |i. 

"The Load's Prayer in the Principal Lan^ 
uages of the World" is a volume that has been 
carefully studied through and with profound 
interest. It gives the Lord's Prayer in 188 o£ 
the principal versions and languages of the 
earth, placing accurately in this way in the 
hands of every reader, in compact form and at 
a low price, the results of a great deal of re- 
search. Here one sees these precious words in 
the form that thev greet the eyes of all the. 
people of the eartn &om Esquimaux of Green- 
land to the Maori of New Zealand, from the 
language of the Ancient Babvlon to the most 
recently discovered nations of barbarous Africa. 
One cannot look through this book without 
having brou|;ht before him the arduous works 
of Missionaries in the hardest fields, many oC 
whom wrote in full view of death. It is a 
literary curiosity, giving the type and vernacu- 
lars of the different nations. Compiled and 
published by G. F. Bergholtz, Chicago, I2ma^ 
cloth, pp 200, 1 1. 50. 

MAGAZINES. 

The North American Rtuiew concludes its 
seventieth year with its June number. It never 
had so large a circulation, nor greater influence^^ 
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nor a ir.ore brilliant staff of contributors. This 
■umber discusses seven topics of vital public 
interest by no less than fourteen eminent 
writers, not including the short contributions 
in ** Comments." ' *' Shall Silver be Demone- 
tized ?" is answered, pro and con, by three dis- 
tinguished economists, Sumner, Laughlin and 
Walker, representing Yale and Harvard Col- 
leges, and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
■olopr. " The Tardiness of Justice " is discus- 
sed by Judge W. L. Learned, and " Prohibition 
la Politics^' by Gail Hamilton; *'The Swearing 
Habit '' by E. P. Whipple, and *• French Spoli- 
ation Claims " by Edward Everett. The policy 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy towards our 
Public Schools is assailed in a learned essay 
by a new polemic, Mr. M. C. 0*Byme, of North 
C^volina, and defended b^ Bishop Keane, of 
Virginia, with equal erudition. It is a most in- 
teresting double presentation of an impending 
ksue. " How Shall Women Dress?" is answer- 
ed by Charles Dudley Warner, Elizabeth Stuait 
Phelps, Dr. W. A. Hammond, Dr. Kate J. Jack- 
•on, and Mrs. E. M. King, the English leader 
of the dress reform movement. 

Among the longer papers in Lippincotf 5 
Magazine for June none is more deserving of 
attention than "Letters from the Isthmus.** 
The writer, John Heard, Jr., whose " Letters 
from Sonora " were published in a recent num- 
ber, is a most intelligent observer, besides 
being a practical engineer; and his descrip- 
tions of Panama and the adjacent region com- 
mend themselves by their unpretentous vivid- 
ness and evident veracity. "With the Con- 
Snerors in 1870," by Frederick Stone Daniels, 
eals not so much with the ^reat events of the 
Franco-Prussian War as with its incidental 
phases and the personal experiences of the 
writer, who was a correspondent of the New 
York Herald, and who here gathers up the 
|;Ieanings from his note-book and presents them 
m a very agreeable style. "The Return of the 
Natives," by Horace Lunt, is one of those 
pleasant ana seasonable papers on birds which 
come regularly with the spring and are wel- 
comed like its other phenomena. 

The June Atlantic is a pleasant number with 
which to usher in the summer. One of the most 
entertaining articles in it is called "Dime 
Museums: From a Naturalist's Point of View," 
W the Rev. J. G. Wood, the English naturalist. 
Kate Gannett Wells gives a picturesque de- 
scription of Passamaquoddy Island and its 
liermit ; there is an account of six months spent 
at Astrakhan, by Edmund Noble, who has just 
published a book called " The Russian Revolt;" 
and a paper on " Modern Vandalism," by Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell about Staple's Inn' Lon- 
don, and the church of Ava Coeli, Rome, both 
to be destroyed. A statement as to government 
by committee, at Washington, by J. Laurence 
taughlin and " The Forests and the Census," 
by Francis Parkman, will interest students of 
politics. The literary papers of the number are 
led by a sterling piece of criticism upon Mrs. 
Oliphant, by Miss Harriet W. Preston, and 
there are reviews of Baird's "Hugu.not Emi- 



giation,*' Allen's "Reigious Aspect of Philoso- 
phy," and recent novels. Celia Thaxter contri- 
butes a poem, and there is also some other good 
verse, together with the usual departments. 
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Art Catalogue of the New England Idanulacturen' and 
Mechanics* Institute. Boston: Art Department, folio illus- 
trated. $5. «^ 

Harriet Liveimore, the Pilgrim StraAger, by Rev. S. T. 
Livermore. Hartiord: The Author |i. 
. Pilgrims and Shrines, by Eliza Allen Starr, Chicago: The 
Author, 399 Huron St. a vols, lamo, doth, illustrated ^ 

John Amos Comenias, His Life and Educational Works, by 
S. S. Laurie. Boston: New England Publishing Co. umo. 
cloth |i. 

llie Reigning BeUe, bv Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Philadel- 
phia: T. bT Peterson & Bros, lamo, paper 75 cents. 

Wall Street and the Woods: or. Woman the Stronger, by 
W. r. Flagg. New York: Baker & Tayk>r. Buffalo: Peter 
Paulft Bra zamo, doth |i. 

Notes on the Lesson, 1885, by £. P. Gould. Bosloa. How- 
ard Gannett, lamo, doUi |i. 

Popular Natural History, by Sir John Lubbock. New York: 
llKnnas Whittaker, zamo, ckwi 60 cents. 

Waymarks, by Josephine Tyler. New York: Brentano 
Bros., so cenu. 

NOTES AND NEWS, 

Professor Huxley, the English scientist, has 
just .celebrated his sixtieth birthday. 

Mr. Ruskin has resigned the State Profes- 
sorship of Fine Arts at the Oxford University. 

It is officially announced that Cotta, the Ger- 
man publisher, paid Goethe in royalties the 
sum of $100,272.58, and to his heirs the sum of 
1116,116.24. 

By arrangement with Mr, Lon^ellow's pub- 
lishers, E. F. Dutton & Co. will issue for the 
coming season, a beautifully illustrated edition 
of **The Village Blacksmith." 

Henry George, the apostle of socialism, does 
not go proselyting for the fun of it; the Scotch 
Land League gave him a handsome fee for his 
last year's lecture, and $2,000 for his expenses 
besides. 

Whitelaw Reid is following Horace Greeley's 
advice to '*go West, young man." Only he 
goes in a private palace car and travels by easv 
stages ; this week he was in Chicago, still head- 
ing towards San Francisco. 

We have received from Dean & Son, A, Fleet 
street, London, E. C. a copy of the Little One's 
Own Colored Picture Paper, It is claimed that 
it is the first paper ever printed in chromo 
lithography. It ought to be attractive to the 
little ones. 

Professor Alexander Agassiz is in the Hawai- 
ian Islands, studying the formation of the islands 
and outlying reefs, with a view of ascertaining 
approximately their age, and obtaining data con- 
cerning the introduction of the archipelago of 
vegetable, animal, and human life. 

Brentano Brothers publish Waymarks, or Sola 
in Europe. Most of the chapters in this book 
were published in the Baltimore Baptist, over 
the signature of "Sola." They are a truthful 
narrative of the way a lady traveled in Europe 
without a guide, and with little reference to 
guide-books. j 
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D. Appleton & Co. have ready Professor 
John B. McMaster*s " History of the People of 
the United States," vol. ii ($2.50). The period 
covered by this volume includes the adminis- 
trations of Washington, Adams and Jefferson, 
from 1790 to 1804. Professor Mc Master writes 
the history of our people, rather than the his- 
tory of our generals and politicians. 

Dexter Smith writes to the Philadelphia Press 
to sav that he has usually received I5 for songs 
whicn he understands have brought in thou- 
sands of dollars to the publishers and authors 
of the tunes; but as he wrote them for '*pot- 
.boilers," and was paid according to contract, he 
has no complaint to make, although he con- 
siders himself capable of appreciating any sup- 
plementary payment, had such been made. 

** Red Ryvington," by William Westhall and 
** Poverty Corner,'* by George Manville Fenn, 
^ are shortly to be published by Cassell & Com- 
* pany, in their new summer novel series. These 
books are of a handy size, suited to a satchel 
or outside pocket, and are attractively bound in 
gay cloth. Readers of this series may be sure 
of getting good stories, well printed and at a 
low price. ' • 

Art and Decoration, an illustrated monthly 
devoted to interior and exterior ornament, is a 
new publication of which the initial number for 
May nas been received. It promises well with 
Atwood, Church, Fowler, Hassam, Moran, 
Sarony and others as contributors. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated. It is under the art manage- 
ment of George R. Halm and the editorial con- 
duct of Caryle Coleman. The letter press by 
Gilliss Brothers and Turnure is excellent. 

With its May issue the Magazine 0/ Western 
History begins a new volume. The number 
before us is one of the finest productions in 
typographical appearance to our notion, that 
is published in this, or any other country. 
With this number is given a fine steel portrait 
of B. F. Wade, accompanied by a sketch of his 
life. Numerous other historical articles make 
up a thick book of over one hundred pases. 
The magazine is published at 145 St. Clair 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

S. Stepniak, author of Russia Under the 
Tzars, authorizes Charles Scribner's Sons to 
publish his book in America, and says in his 
preface that he hopes that the Russia Under the 
Tzars may contribute its part in inducing the 
public opinion of the mat American nation to 
unite its powerful voice in favor of Russian 
liberty, and in condemnation of the Tzarism. 
This will be one of the guarantees of the 
prompt cessation of the horrors, one small part 
of which the reader will find described in this 
volume. 

Francis J. Fargus, who is known to all read- 
ers of current notion by his pseudonym of 
** Hugh Conway,** and died on May 15, aged 37, 
was an accountant in Bristol when his first 
story, " Called Back,*' appeared. Its sale was 
enormous, and it was scarcely less successful 
in the form of a drama on the English and the 
American stage. " Dark Days," a second story, 
was not less successful, the sale amounting to 



160,000 in the first fortnight. In his later work* 
Mr. Fargus, while preserving the sensational 
elements of his first successes, has taken more 
pains with the literary polish of his work. The 
Christmas number of Harper's Magazine con- 
tained a short story from his pen, " A Desul 
Man's Face,*' and his latest completed work, 
*' Carriston's Gift,'* is to appear illustrated im 
three numbers of Harper^ s Bazar, beginnin|; 
June 12. 

THE QUERY BOX. 

Exceptions to the decisions appearing im 
this number will be entertained if made before 
July 10. 

Will the persons who have won prizes please 
order the same at an early date as possible. 

The second series of questions on Medicine 
were unavoidably crowded out of this issue* 
They will appear next month.. 

C. M.> Exeter, N. H. We are considerin«[ 
the advisability of establishing a departmentol 
Notes and Queries for the benefit of those seek- 
ing information through such a medium, and will 
undoubtedly do so in the early future. It wouUl 
certainly be received with fiivor by many dt 
our subscribers. — G. M., Kendalls Green, D. C. 
We intend to give competitors at least one montk 
in which to answer the queries. It would hard* 
ly be just to allow one set of competitors moie 
time than others. And it would be less honoF- 
able to receive answers to questions, whereas 
the answers have already been published. We 
regret to say that we nave received answers 
taken directly from those publised, but it Is 
needless to state they were transferred imme- 
diately to the waste basket. — L. D., Batavia, N. 
Y. Answers to questions in the Januaiy and 
February numbers have already been published. 
—A. D. T. Webster, Mass. Read the rules t» 
competitors carefully. You are not required t0* 
answer a given number of questions. The 
competitor who answers the greatest number 
wins the prize. — C. B. T. C, Williamsburg, Vau 
You are credited with a score of ten in answer 
to question one in Literature. — ^J. J. S., Edin^ 
Mo. A classic is an author of the first rau 
whose works are generally accepted as models 
of their kind, and are universsdly read by aft 
scholars. The answers to queries in the gen- 
eral department are never based upon the votes 
of the students of Queries. It is next to in^ 
possible to ask two hundred fifty question^^ 
each month without some real or apparent an> 
bieuity. Question 71 in Literature should read. 
Who IS the greatest didactic poet of the nine- 
teenth century ? Allowance will be made where 
competitors misconstrued the query by giving 
in answer a poem instead of a poet. 

Greater interest is attached to the decisions 
this month than heretofore, as the results of the 
competition in Literature and Science are given. 
In the main the showing is creditable. The 
first prize in Literature goes to a person wh<» 
answered nearly ninety per cent, of the qucs- 
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lions. Her papers were well prepared, and 
show a culture that is only obtained by exten- 
sive and attentive reading. Fifty-six papers 
were received in answer to the first set of ques- 
tions, but of this number only twenty-six sent 
answers to the fourth series. — The competition 
in Science was not so brisk nor the result as 
satisfactory. To be sure the subject is not as 
popular as that of Literature, but those that did 
imdertake the exercise should have bestowed 
more time and thought on the subject. The 
questions of Judgment were very popular and 
some very interesting facts are reveaued in the 
results. 

Literature, 1. — One hundred Questions. 
Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by Mrs. J. 
J. Soule, Edina, Mo., with a score of 895. Sec- 
ond prize by Frank D. Smith, Portland, Oregon. 
Score 880. Third prize by J. Ella White, 
Edina, Mo. Score 868. Fourth prize by H. T. 
Snmer, Williamsburg, Va. Score 825. Com- 
petitors 56. 

Science, 3. — One hundred questions. Per- 
fect score 1,000. First prize won by John H. 
Woods, Jacksonville, III. Score 802. Second 
prize by Mrs. Samuel Coit, Hartford, Ct. 
Score 780. Third prize by Miss Eleanor Cow- 
per, Morristown, N. Y. Score 770. Fourth prize 
by Janet N. Butler, Philadelphia, Pa. Score 
768. Competitors 34. 

Artists. — 30. Number of votes cast 1,140, 
by 114 competitors. Highest possible score 
876. The maximum vote was cast by Miss 
Mary Mann, Detroit, Mich., who wins first 
prize. Second and third prizes divided between 
John A. Brown, Exeter, N. H., and Miss Ellen 
L. Macy, Batavia, N. Y. Score 870. 

Dramatists. — ji. Number of votes cast 
834, by 85 competitors. Highest possible score 
565. First prize won by Anna E. Holliday, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Score 553. Second prize 
won by Kate L. M. Swan, Fall River, Mass. 
Score 542. Third prize won by Miss S. A. 
Brown, Hamilton, N. Y. Score 528.. 

Impostors. — ^32. Number of votes cast 630, 
by 63 competitors. Highest possible score 241. 
First prize won by William Richardson, Chi- 
cago, 111. Score 233. Second prize divided 
between Lulu Paynter, Wilmington, Del., and 
W. J. Semple, South Boston, Mass. Score 219. 
Third prize won by F. T. Carlton, Dorchester, 
Mass. Score 216. 

Statesmen. — 33. Number of votes cast 930, 
by 93 competitors. Highest possible score 663. 
First prize won by Lucille H. Knapp, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Score 651. Second prize won by Mary 
Bassett Hussey, Brazil, Ind. Score 645. Third 
prize won by George F. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Score 636. 

Celebrity.— 34. Number of votes cast i ,350 
by 90 competitors. Highest possible ^core 742. 
first prize won by Mary E. Corcoran, Law- 
rence, Mass. Score 708. Second and third 
Arizes divided between Allen Jones, Fairfield 
Centre, Me., Anna E. Holliday, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and John H. Woods, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Score 685. 
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fHAT the education of the people is essen- 
tial to the real well-being and progress of 
a nation, is an axiom now so generally admitted 
as hardly to require enunciating ; but unhappily 
the great majority of those who are prepared 
to accept this doctrine to its fullest extent, have 
so little knowledge of the fearful amount of 
ignorance in this country, not only in the South 
but in the North as well, of the failure of our 
present system of combined legislative and 
voluntary action to remedy the evil, and of the 
measures which are necessary to bring about a 
more satisfactory state of things, that their 
support of those who are laboring in the cause 
is weak and wavering. Not knowing the diffi- 
culties in the way, hardly appreciating the close 
connexion between ignorance and crime, and 
not recognizing the necessity of a resort to 
strong remedies to eliminate a disease at once 
chronic and infectious, the majority of Ameri- 
cans, imbued with a worship for '* the liberty of 
the subject," are not prepared for the sweeping 
measures which alone afford a prospect of deal- 
ing successfully with the mighty cancer now 
eating away the Nation's heart. They are in- 
clined to oppose, or at least to stand aloof from, 
those who, regarding liberty with at least as 
great a veneration as themselves, yet distinguish 
it from license, and demand that the State shall 
interfere to prevent the misconduct, ignorance, 
or negligence of a number of its members from 
injuring the vital interests of the whole body. 
It is then with great satisfaction that we notice 
the subject of Primary Education — ^that is to 
say, the education necessary for the real wel- 
fare of even those classes depending for their 
support on daily or weekly wages — coming at 
last into the prominence it merits. It is to be 
hoped that the members of our next Congress 
may see the existing state of ignorance in this 
country in its true light and importance, and 
may enact measures tending to remedy the evil 
in those States where National aid is most 



urgent This is not *' an appeal to Csesar," but 
an appeal to the common sense and the instinct 
of self-preservation imbued in every educated 
member of this great Republic. The Southern 
question is a question of education. The Mor- 
mon problem is a question of education. The 
Temperance cause is a question of education. 
All of our great National queries resolve them- 
selves into the one question, education. 

The intimate connection between ignorance 
and crime cannot be thoroughly appreciated 
excepting by those connected with the repres- 
sion of both; and statistics such as could be 
put in a few lines to tarry conviction to the 
general public are readily obtained. But the 
general public cannot, or will not read as they 
runi Without endorsing the opinions of those 
who apparently consider that a spread of edu- 
cation would put a complete stop to crime, the 
evidence before him must convince every stu- 
dent of the question that the two will vary, 
more or less exactly, in an inverse ratio with 
each other ; and as by education more fields of 
action, and more opportunities of gaining a 
livelihood, are opened to the bulk of the popu- 
lation, the temptation to crime will obviously 
be diminished, to say nothing of the moral re- 
straints on evil doing inculcated and brought 
out by an efficient education. Connected with 
this branch of our subject is a not uncommon 
fallacy, that, if you educate criminals you make 
them more dangerous, and the horrible crimes 
perpetrated by educated men are brought for- 
ward as an argument There, is no attempt 
made to deny that education will diminish the 
number of crimes, which is the really import- 
ant point It is not our intention to discuss 
this phase of the subject, as those who would 
take the antagonistical ground for this reason 
are not worth being convinced. 

Popular education aims at educating the 
masses. But is not the system defective that 
cannot educate three-fifths of the neglected 
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children in large towns and cities, and in cer- 
tain sections of our country not nearly that 
proportionate rate ? And what is the cause of 
this failure ? In the first place a large propor- 
tion of the parents, uneducated themselves, 
have no knowledge or appreciation of the bles- 
sings and advantages of education. They 
themselves have got along somehow, and they 
cannot see why their children should not do the 
same. Even when they have a vague glimmer- 
ing consciousness that it would be better for 
the children to go to school, they are unaccus- 
tomed to exercise that control over them which 
appears to the higher classes as a matter of 
course. If a child refuses to go to school, or 
plays truant, preferring to run about the streets, 
in nine cases out of ten the mother takes no 
more trouble about the matter. Beside this 
class of apathetic parents, there are those who 
would gladly send their children to school, but 
are unable to 6lQ so for want of decent clothing. 
Among another set, the children, generally girls, 
but not unfrequently boys also, are kept at 
home to mind the house, or nurse the baby ; 
one respectable working man, for instance, hav- 
ing taken his girl from school *' because his wife 
would not get up in time to light the fire and 
get his breakfast*' A very large cla^ss, again, 
keep their children from school because they 
are able, in one way or another to earn wages 
which, though very trifling, make a perceptible 
difference in the family income. Below all 
these come the criminal clases, who prefer that 
their children should beg and steal as occasion 
offers, rather than go to school; and the street 
Arabs, without parents or home, who earn their 
living more or less criminally, and who can 
never be reached excepting by an unflinching 
enforcement of the compulsory education 
acts. We have a law, is it not to the interest of 
every good citizen that that law should be en- 
forced ? Then why make it a dead-letter, as it 
appears to be throughout the United States ? 

• ♦ * 

Moral philosophy, or what is conceived as 
such, is just one of those subjects which is 
especially attractive to the general reader, but 
which the general reader is eminently unfitted 
to discuss. It uses terms which are in every- 
body's mouth, it appeals to experience with 
which we are all familiar, it deals with feelings 
and actions which we every one of us recognize 
as our own, and we therefore are naturally apt 
to think that we may claim to have a share in 
its discussions without any previous study or 



training. There can be no greater or more 
fatal mistake; it is precisely because the 
subject-matter of moral philosophy is so famil- 
iar to us all that the general reader is disquali- 
fied for its discussion. All philosophical dis- 
cussion needs calmness, a judicial insight, a 
trained habit of analysis, and a sustained power 
of abstraction ; but when such discussion uses 
words of every-day import, and deals with feel- 
ings and acts of universal experience, as moral 
philosophy does, these special philosophical 
faculties are of more than ordinary necessity ; 
and these are the faculties which the general 
reader is almost certain to lack. 

* ♦ * 

The question of the success of the establish- 
ment of a permanent opera in this country is 
one in which every lover and friend of the 
musical art should be interested. As a nation 
we can truly claim a love for the arts, for our 
large cities are becoming filled with articles of 
vertu, and public and private galleries of paint- 
ing may be found to contain many noted pic- 
tures by the most famous artists of modem 
times. The old world outranks us in classic 
art, but in modern forms of representation our 
love for the beautiful is plainly manifested. In 
music, however, we are still behind other na- 
tions, particularly in regard to the opera. The 
reason for this is that our people do not demand 
representations of the finest lyric works, nor 
impress upon operatic management that they 
must be given in the best possible manner. 
Our musical people are content to hear a prima 
donna or a fine tenor sing again and again the 
old operas, and those of the Verdi, Donizetti 
or Bellini order. * « * 

Music receives but very little benefit from 
traveling operatic companies, for they pander 
only to the sensational element in the public. 
A new star is announced amid a great clamor 
from those interested in her financial succesa» 
and language is perverted beyond all reason to 
fill up bombastic advertising circulars, setting 
forth the imaginary accomplishments of the 
coming prima donna. Any time-worn opera 
will do to show off her good points in ; and she 
may walk the log in '* La Sonnambula," or 
become crazy in following the mad pranks of 
the flute in "Lucia," and it is supposed to 
make no difference to the very indulgent public 
who pay the bills. As long as the public will 
pay three dollars a ticket to hear a vocaliste 
make her trills and runs in an oft-repeated 
opera of the showy order, we must not expect 
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better things of the management But ivhen 
we reflect that public taste in European coun- 
tries demands a better class of operas, finer 
troupes, and more worthy performances, we can 
but regret that our own people are not more 
exacting. * ♦ * 

The only way to encourage the right kind of 
opera is to support no other. In the large cities 
a good chorus and a full orchestra can be ob- 
tained, and if proper solo talent be engaged we 
see no reason why we may not have some rep- 
resentations of opera from home enterprises 
that would be on a more artistic foundation than 
that which is now offered by the traveling com- 
panies. It takes financial support, it is true, but 
the American people are always willing to aid 
objects that have a worthy aim. 

* ♦ * 

One of the signs of the improvement in the 
taste of our musical people, is seen in the poor 
houses that greet unworthy representations. 
The time is gone by when in the guise of wit 
the composers of musical burlesques can pan- 
der to the lower instincts of humanity, for the 
pure in art forever stands as a rebuke to such 
unhealthy departures made under the name of 
music. The good in all things lives while that 
which is debasing dies by the very disease its 
folly engenders. * » * 

A good musical education must be two-fold. 
It^must comprise the development of the hand 
and the cultivation of the heart and taste. 
Many there are who attend too much to the one 
branch and too little to the other, while not a 
few fail to attend to either properly. 

* • * 

Rather be glad than otherwise if your pupil 
asks for the reasons of certain rules ; the pupil 
who wishes to know the reason, who inquires 
after authority, will always be the superior of 
him who exercises only faith and believes and 
obeys blindly what he is told to do. The asking 
of sensible questions is a sign of an active mind. 

• • * 

To know what to ask of a pupil, how to ask 
so as to be sure of getting what has been asked 
for, is not always very plain and easy. It is 
one of the tests of a good teacher. When ask- 
ing do not demand that which you never gave 
to the pupil. Remember, only the teacher who 
gives much can also ask for much. Many 
teachers are as stingy givers, they bestow 
knowledge as men would give alms — at the rate 
of a penny's worth at a time. If you piu^ue 



such a coiurse, do not be so foolish as to ask 
for a half dollar in return. Not only do some 
teachers pursue such a method of imparting 
instruction, but they can make more ado over 
their penny's worth of instruction than does 
the stingy miser when he parts with a penny's 
worth of copper. * « * 

Three-fourths of those that take music les- 
sons barely do more than to learn their letters. 
One-eighth learn to read fluently, and one-six- 
teenth with genuine expression. Nine-tenths 
drop music when they most need it, that is when 
the cares of life lay their hands upon them. 

• • * 

People often forget that what they expect of 
teachers and artists requires years of the closest 
study, to say nothing of the rare gifts necessary 
in order to reach the high ideal station which 
exists in their minds. Do not forget that while 
will and determination accomplish much in 
matters of art, they are of little avail without 
the gifts of genius, which no man can secure 
for himself. * ♦ * 

' Of all the names in modem literature, there 
is none which wakes so melancholy echoes 
as that of Alfred de Musset. Keats, Chat- 
terton, Hegesippe Moreau, Henri Murger, and 
many others, are quoted as tragic instances of 
early promise broken with cord of life strained 
too far ; but here is a far sadder sight — a prom- 
ise more than half fulfilled, a life touching its 
meridian, genius which claims no indulgence 
on the score of immaturity. Yet what re- 
mains? Only incompleteness ; a sword snapped 
and flung away before the fight was over ; a 
noble temple, still unfinished, falling into ruin. 
Let the youth of to-day who find in his writings 
the echo of their own thoughts, the reflections 
of their own hearts, take home the lesson of 
his life and of his death. 

* ♦ * 

Upon no subject is there more general ignor- 
ance or more serious misapprehension than 
upon that of political economy, and none upon 
which it is of greater consequence that the 
public mind should be enlightened. The duty 
of the economist is clearly defined, and as his 
teachings find acceptation, so will the people 
acquire confidence in the virtue of individual 
effort, and lose faith in the efficacy of those 
large and pretentious voluntary associations 
which, however useful or necessary they may 
have been in a former generation, have the 
tendency in this one to retard rather than 
quicken the march of human progress. 
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QUERIES 

PRIZE QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 

Answers to questions in this number will appear in the Sep. 
tember issae. All competitors should carefully read the 
department entitled The Query Box in each number. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

z. Which conquerors of Britain left no literature 7 * 
a. What were the first poets in Britain called ? 

3. By what names is the early English literature known? 

4. What is the oldest specimen extant of British literature T 

5. What is the name of the first poet in English literature ? 

6. Who is the earliest English prose writer ? 

7. In what language did most of the early scholars write ? 

8. What book of early poems was discovered in 1833 ? 

9. Which is the first inu^native poem of purely English 
origin ? 

10. What three great subjects for romance were common 
throughout Europe during the middle ages T 

11. Who was the chief English philosopher of the middle 
ages? 

la. What early English king was a scholar and translator? 

13- When was the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle esublished ? 

14- What is the last record of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ? 

15. What history written in the twelfth century was dedi- 
cated to Robert, Earl of Gloucester? 

16. What sixteenth century writer was called the Poet's 
Poet T (b) What poet early in this century is also so-called ? 

17. Who was the founder of Euphuism ? 

18. What voluminous English poet is the most accurate as 
to style and metre ? 

19. What famous mock-heroic poem was a satire on the 
Puritans? 

ao. Who is well-known as the Dean of St Patrick's T 

a I. What great historian was at one time a captain in the 

army? 
sa. Who has been called "Nature's sternest painter, yet 

the best?" 

33. What poet-laureate of the sea was drowned at sea T 

34. Who is called (a) The Great Cham' of Literature, (b) 
Ayrshire Ploughman, (c) Cumberland Poet, (d) British Aris- 
tides, (e) The Border Minstrel? 

35. Name as many poets as poasible who hare died during 
the first year ol a century. N. B.M>ne score wiU be allowed 
for each name. 

UNITED STATES. 

1. MThat five chief dieories have been advanced regarding 
the origin of the American Indians ? 

s. What new theory concerning the discovery of America 
has just been published? 

3. What colony was formed aa a home for English 
debtors? 

4. What colony was settled aa a refuge for penecnted 
Catholics? 

5. What state was named after Charles IX of France ? 

6. In what colony was the site of fisrms limited and 
were women prohibited from inheriting land? 

7. What colonies composed the famous *' United Colonies 
of New England?" 

8. What eminent revolutionary generals received their 
training in the French and Indian war? 

9. By what military action was the French and Indian war 
terminated? 

10. What forms of government existed in the colonies pre- 
vious to the Revolution ? 

1 1. Enumerate die six chief remote causes of the Revolu- 



* Questions refer to all literature connected with the British 
Islands. 



IS. What was Ae direct cause of the Revolution ? 

13. Who is said to have sounded "The trumpet of the 
Revolution?" 

14. What haU has been called the *< Cradle of Liberty?** 

15. By whom and when was the resolution declaring the 
colonies free and independent States btroduced? 

16. By whom was the Declaration of Independence drawn 
up? 

17. Name in order the eight leading nationalities repra- 
sented in the population of the American colonies at die 
opening of the Revolution T 

x8. Which was the most populous state in the Union in 
i77^» 1790, z8oo, i8iOb 1850^ and 1880 respeaively ? 

29. Which was the most populous city in the Union in 1776, 
X790, t8oo, z8io, 1850. and x88o respectively? 

30. What well-known general, a member of the Second 
Congress, w^^ unseated? 

at. Who has been caUed the Mammoth of Democracy? 
sa. What Vice-President was the grandson of an eminent 
divine? 

33. Name the state governors to become Presidents. 

34. How many Vice-Presidents by election has this country 
had? 

35. Name the Secretaries of State of the United States. 

MAXIMS. 

z. Our doubts are traitors. 

a. Good the more communicated, more abundant grows. 

3. Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise. 

4. When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war. 
$. Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free. 

6. He that is down need fear no fall. 

7. The end must justify the means. 

8. Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

9. A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. 
xo. Man wants but litUe, nor that little long. 
II. Defer not till to-morrow to be wise. 

z3. Conscience, avaunt, Richard's himself again 1 

13. Friendship, like love, is but a name. 

14. When the judgment's weak, the prejudice is strong. 
X5. Measures, not men, have always been my mark. 
z6. Delis^tfnltaskl to rear the tender thought 

17. God tempers the wind to die shorn lamb. 

x8. Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

19. Easy writing 's cursed hard reading. 

ao. Distance lends enchantment to the view. 

sx. Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 

aa. Constancy rules in realms above. 

a3. The vidMi and the Csculty divine. 

84. Good will be the final goal of ilL 

85. Even in a palace, life may be well led. 

ASTRONOMY. 

36. Which Muse presides over astronomy? 

S7. It is said that an eclipse of the sun caused the defeat of 
an army. Give time and drcumstanoe. 

a8. It is said that an eclipse of the sun caused die suqien- 
sion of a battle. Give tuie and circumstance. 

39. When and by whom was the revolution of eclipses first 
calculated in Greece ? 

30. When and by whom was a sun-dial erected in Rome 
and time first divided into hours ? 

31. Who invented the stereogiaphical method of projec- 
tion? 

33. Who reformed the calendar by introducing the solar 
instead of the lunar year? 

33. What celebrated astronomer, patronind ,by Frederick 
U, founded on observatoiy named Ursnibufgh? 

34. What English astxonomer, called the Soathem Tycho, 
was a friend of Sir Isaac Newton ? 

35. What work constituted the basis of the astronomical 
observations of the middle ages t 

36. Who was the founder of modem astrononf ? 
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37. What astronomical tables Uke their name from a king? 

38. Who discovered the variability of o Ceti? 

39. Who discovered the first recorded transit of Mercury? 
40U Who observed the first recorded transit of Venus ? 

4z. Who applied the micrometer to the telescope ? 

4S. Who observed the belts of Jupiter ? 

43. Who detected Jupiter's rotation ? 

44. Who discovered the transmission of light? 

45. Who discovered the aberration of light? 

46. When and by whom was Juno discovered ? 

47. By whom was VesU discovered ? 

48. Name the twelve principal bodies of the solar system. 

49. The satellites of what planet are supposed to move 
retrograde? 

sow Name a welUknown astronomer living at Rochester, N.Y. 

MEDICINE. 

s6. According to mythology who taught mankind the use 
of plants and medicinal herbs? 

37. What mythological personage was celebrated for her 
knowledge of magic and venomous herbs? 

28. Who is the mythological goddess of health ? 

39. Who has been called the Father of Medicine? 

3a Who wrote a description in elegiac verse of the Theriaca« 
a medicine which he invented t 

3 s. What surgeon of Alexandria obtained the surname of 
die lithotomist fipom one of his inventions? 

3s. Who was the first Christian physician whose writings 
hav« come down to us ? 

33. Who was the first to use theriaca as a remedy and pre- 
servative against the plagne ? 

34. Who first described measles and small-pox on their 
first appearance in Egypt? 

35> What renowned matfiematician first gave the power of 
speech to the deaf and dumb T 

36. Who first in England introduced the use of bark in 
fevers? 

37. What university of the thirteenth century was especially 
famous in medicine ? 

38. Who has been called the Father of Physiology T 

39. Who was th« chief founder of the science of Phren- 
ology? 

4a Who was the founder of the Homoeopathic system of 
medicine T 

41. What eminent novelist, poet and journalist, a surgeon, 
of the eighteenth century, died near Lei^m? 

4*. What English author, of the eighteenth century, that 
endowed a lunatic asylum, became a lunatic himself? 

43. Who was the most celebrated English physidogist and 
soigeon of the eighteenth century ? 

44. Whose regular income was the largest ever received by 
a medical practitioner in one year/ 

45. What celebrated Scotch physician refosed a baronetcy 
under George III ? 

46. What eminent phyndan of the seventeenth centory left 
a library of over 50^000 volumes, now a part of the British 
Museum? 

47. What enunent Scotch practitioner was appointed phy. 
sidan to the king of the Belgians in 1836T 

48. What fnend and assistant of Dr. John Joseph Qall died 
in this country ? 

49. What Chicago college bears the name of a celebrated 
Pennsylvania physician ? 

50. Who is the author of (a) *' Organon of the Healing 
Art,»» (b) "Journal of a SelCObserver," (c) " Elemenu Phy- 
siologie,'* (d) "Observations on the Variolse Vaocinse," (e) 
" Synopsis NosologiflB Practice ?" 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

51. Who is the god of revelry, feasting and nocturnal 



5s. What celebrated monster was destroyed by Bellerophon ? 



53. What goddess sprang full grown and armed from the 
head of Jupiter ? 
54< Who was the mother of the nine Muses? 

55. Who is sometimes called the god of sleep? 

56. What Centaur was killed by Hercules for insulting 
Dejanira? 

57. % what other name is Minerva known ? 

58. According to Hesiod who is the first mortal female 
that ever lived? 

59. Who is the most celebrated female poet of antiquity? 
6a What king was changed into a woodpecker? 

61. Who was changed into a sunflower? 

6a. Who was changed into a fountain by Diana ? 

63. The blood of whom, accidentally killed by Apollo, was 
changed into a flower that bears his name ? 

64. The cement of whose wings was melted by his flight 
too near the sun? 

65. Why was Hebe dismissed as cup bearer to the gods ? 

66. Who became the cup bearer to the gods instead of 
Hebe? 

67. Whose temple at Ephesus was one of the wonders of 
the world? 

68. The waters of what river beget forgetfulness T 

69. Who were the twrin brothers that embarked with Tason 
in quest of the Golden Fleece ? 

7a Who had a hundred eyes ? 

71. What famous giant was crushed under mount ^tna ? 

7s. Who is the patron of the forge ? 

73. How did Ulysses avoid the Sirens when he sailed past 
their island? 

74. Who is generally represented as a fat old man riding 
on an ass, with flowen crowning his head? 

75. Who was condemned to roll a stone to the summit of a 
hill, which always rolled back, rendering his punishment 
eternal? 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

51. Who was the " historian of Babylon ? '* 
53. Who is "The Historian of the Jews ? " 

53. Who wrote a history of Rome from the foundation of 
the city to the death of Drusus, in 143 books? 

54. What celebrated chronicler who died in die fifteenth 
century has been styled the Herodotus of modem historio- 
graphy? 

55. What Roman historian was expunged from the list of 
senators, was restored by Julius Caesar, and made governor of 
Numidia? 

$6. What Latin historian becsune succesrively quaestor, 
aedile, praetor and consul ? 

57. Whom did St Jerome call the Livy of the Greeks ? 

58. What Roman historian was the last of the classic 
writers? 

59. Who is called the Father of Frendi history ? 

6a What monk of the sixth century is said to have been 
the first British historian T 

6s. What historian was (a) secretary to Chariemagne, (b) 
William the Conqueror? 

6a. What great poet witCe "A View of the Sute of Ire- 
hnd?" 

63. What English audior wrote a History of the World 
while in prison? 

64. What famous Scotch historian wrote a history of America? 

65. What banker historian wrote a life of Lorenso de 
Medici? 

66. What eminent historian is said to have "read iorty 
thousand volumes, wrote one, and then died t " 

67. What celebrated English teacher wrote a history of 
Rome? 

68. What English historian is considered an authority on 
the Spanish conquests in America ? 

69. What foreign author has written a history of English 
literatuce considered the best on the subject ? 
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70. Who U well known by a work entitled "A Dictionary 
of Dates?'* 

71. What liTing author is well known by his studies in the 
eighteenth century history of England? 

7a. Who has recently published an ejduustire history of 
England from James I to the Qvil War, 1603-1643 T 

73. What American author has written an exhaustive woric 
on Peter the Great? 

74. Who is the author of (a) ** Italy aad Her InvadeiB,'* 
(b) "History of the Early Khalifiite,'* (c) ''Archers on the 
Steppe," (d) <* Vindication of Luther," (e) "History of the 
Council of Treat?" 

75. Who wrote (a) "Prolegomena of Ancient History," (b) 
"Exploration of Nineveh/' (c) "Empire of the Htttites." (d) 
" Assyrian Life and History," (e) " Reflections on the French 
Revolution?" 

MUSIC. 
7& Who was the principal musician of the eleventh cen- 
tury? 

77. What remarkable musical event took place in Germany 
about the year zaoo ? 

78. What duee celebrated composers were bom in the 
same year m the fifteenth century T 

79. What two celebrated EqgjUsh composers died in the 
same year in the sixteenth century? 

8a Give the names of the two great German composers who 
were bom in the same year in the seventeenth century. 

8x. Name the great German master that died, and the 
distinguished German composer that was bom in the year 
1809. 

8a. At what date was the violin introduced into England, 
and by whom ? 

83. When was the harpsichord introduced into England ? 

84. When was the bassoon introduced into the orchestra? 

85. Who first applied lithography to the printing of music T 

86. What English monarch employed a band of hautboys? 

87. To whom is attributed die invention of the Canon? 

88. What was the original tide of the opera " Fidelio ! " 

89. Give the earliest known date of the employment of the 
hatt» continue^ or figured bass. 

9a The son of what composer introduced a new system of 
fingering in clavichord playing? 

9z: What German composer was called the Divine Saxon 
by the Italians? 

9a. What celebrated oratorio was first produced at the 
Schwartxenberg Palace, Vienna? 

93. What well-known rural poem furnished the subject for 
a oratorio by Haydn ? 

94. Which is nndonbtedly the most popular oratorio ever 
produced? 

95. What bufkBque tragic opera, produced in 1790, was 
written to ridicule the heroic style of modem dramas? 

96. Who has been called die " Song-Writer of America? " 

97. What country annually votes #680,000 for the support of 
elementary music in its schools ? 

98. What celebrated composer is about to visit this country ? 

99. Who was the founder and first director of the Leipsic 
Conse^vatorium of Music? 

lOQ. Name as many composers as possible who became 
blind. Give antbority and dates. One score win be allowed 
for each correct answer. 

THE DRAMA. 

71. What recent English novel is founded on the hfe and 
times of Shakespeare? 

76. Which Muse presides over tragedy T 

77. What Greek condc poet is said to have introduced love 
adventures on the stage? 

78. Who is the oldest dramatic author in the Latin lan- 
guage? 

79. For the representation of what work did Palladio build 
a theatre at Vinoenza ? 



8a Who first brought the performance of the masque to 
perfection? 

8s. What masque was written for the family of the Eari of 
Bridgewater T 

8a. Who was the first important editor of Shakespeaxe^s 
complete works T 

83. What comedy was written to ridicule die plays of Dry- 
den and Howard ? 

84. What celebrated novelist was among the pioneer writers 
of the farce ? 

85. What actor of the eighteenth century was the most 
prolific and successful writer of the farce ? 

86. Who was the inventor of the " thunder " as now used 
on the stage ? 

87. Who was called the Diana of the Stage ? 

88. Who is the most renowned female dramatist in our 
language? 

89. What comedy takes its name from a celebrated actor ? 
9a Whom did Macready call his dramatic poet laureate? 
91. Who ii the first historian of the drama in this country 

of any importance? 

99. What fiunous American drama is based on the fall of 
Tarquin? 

93. What weU-known American dramatist died in Tunis ? 

94. What weU-known dramatic poet lives in the city of Phil- 
adelphia? 

95. What two American humorists produced a partnership 
play? 

96. What living dramatist, bora hi 1800, has recendy pub- 
ished his autobiography ? 

97. The dramatic productions of what famous novelist have 
recently been published? 

98. What weltknown comic dramatist is the editor of a 
leading London paper ? 

99. Who is the author of (a) " Calaynos," (b) '* Conrad of 
Naples," (c) "Fazio,- (d) "Bothwell," (c) ••TheCenci?" 

zoa Who is die audior of (a) "The Scutded Ship," (b) 
" London Assurance," (c) *' Ticket-of-Leave-B£an,*» (d) " An 
American Lady," (e) *'St Clement's Eve!" 

MATHEMATICS. 

jt. What great philosopher was the first to write a work o« 
mechanics? 

77. Who discovered the method of measuring die circum- 
ference of the globe ? 

78. Who is said to have laid the foundation of Trigono- 



79. What madiemadcal war took place in England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century? 

80. What is the value of x H divided by x 

whenx=M^ ""^ *"^ 

81. What two numbers are those whose product is 48, and 
the difference of whose cubes is to the cube of their difference 
as 37 to I T 

8a. What two numbers are those whose sum is to their dif- 
ference as 8 to 6, and whose difference is to their product as t 
to 36! 

83. Reduce xi and yt to the common index \. 

84. Three candidates received 3.87a votes; A received 506^ 
B a majority of zia, how many did C receive? 

85. Given Li- (x + 8) = l2+ " — »7f. to find x. 

3 9 7 

86. The sum of two fractions is HI* *^^ ^^ difference 
^; what are the fiactions? 

87. What number diminished by 36^ of itself =336? 

88. A steamer goes due north at the rate of 15 miles an 
hour, another due west 18 miles an hour ; how far apart will 
they be in S4 hours? 

89. Find, to three decimal places, the noraber which has to 
0.649 ^^ *»xci^ ratio which 58 has to 634. 
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90. Divide (i of A o^ I) ^Y ^t ^"^^ ^dd the quotient to 

i-ft '* 

91. Required the solidity of a qrlinder ao feet in diameter 
and 65 feet long. 

93. What is the solidity of a -triangular pxisim whose height 
is ao feet, and the area of whose base is 460 square feet? 

93. The length of a block of marble containing Z05 cu. in. is 
7 inches; find the length of a similar block containing aa68o 
cubic inchet. 

94. How many rods and feet in a qnadnngolar lot, two of 
whose sides are parallel. 88 and 888 feet long respectively, and 
90 feet apart? 

95. A rectangular field contains 9+8 acres: its width 
equals ^ of its length; find its dimensions in rods. 

96. Find the length of a walk which extends diagonally 
acroes a square lot of land containing 586 acres. 

97. How may zoo be expressed with four nines ? 

98. How can you plant 13 trees in such a manner as to 
have ta rows and only 3 trees in each row ? 

99. Write a4 with three equal figures, neither of them 
being 8. 

xoa With four weights I can wdgh any number of pounds 
not exceeding ; 40 required the weighla. 

QUESTIONS OP JUDGMENT. 

Select the number of answers required in the question, 
arranged in die order of choice. 



Astronomers. 

Name the ten greatest astronomers of all time. 

Martyrs. 

Name the ten most famous martyrs* political or religious, of 
all time. 

Novelists. 

Who is your favorite novelist? Name ten authors whose 
works you enjoy reading above all others. 

Statesmen. 

Name the ten meet important political personages, whose 
active life has been given to dais century, identified with the 
history of Continental Europe. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE. 

BCxLWAUKBB, December 96, 1884. 

No. to. OSATOXS. 

s. James G. Blaine, a. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. Cox. 4. Julia 
Ward Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. FkamkA. Bonton. 

If in the total number of votes Blaine should receive 85, Cook 
45, Cox a3, Howe 38, Donglaas 9, the total of the above ballot 
wwUd be aoo. The vote securing highest total will receive first 
priie, etc 

ANSWERS. 



Answers to Questions that appcxod in the May number. 



AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

X. Moses Coit Tyler, two vohimea of which hare been 
pobiiafaed. 

a. In Mexico, in the sixteenth century. At Cambridge, 
Mass., in the seventeenth century. 

3. Poor Richard's Almanac, by Benjamin Franklin. 

4. The Federalbt, written fay Jay, Madison and Hamilton. 

5. William ElleryChanning (1780-1848). 

6. TJU AiUmHe S^tmtnir. 

7. Charles Brockden Brown (Z77X-1810). 

8. James Fenimore Cooper (X789-Z8S1). 

9. Nathaniel Hawthorne ( 1804-1864 )• 
za Washington Irving (1783-1859). 

z I. Ralph Waldo Emerson ( xSoj-zSSa). 

18, Henry Wadswoith Longfellow (1807-1883.) 



»3- 
14. 
»5- 
z6. 

«7. 
Kent. 



William CuUen Bryant (1794-1878). 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 

OUver WendeU Holmes. 

Nathaniel Parker WtUis (1806-1867). 

Commentaries on American Law, by Chancellor James 



7- 
8. 

9- 

la 

IX. 

xa. 
Z3. 



18. The writings of Henry D. Thoreau. 

19. Edmund Qarence Stedman. 
ao. Edwin Percy Whipple. 

a I . " Baby Bell," by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

aa. John James Piatt with Sarah Morgan Bryan. Both are 
weil-known living poets. 

33. Louisa May Alcott. 

84. (a) Henry James, (b) Julian Hawthorne, (c) William 
Dean Howells, (d) Edward Eggleston, (e) Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 

as. (a) Charies Heber Clark, (b) J. R. Lowell, (c) Henry 
W. Shaw, (d) Mias & E. Woolsey, (e) Gen. D. P. Strother, 
(f) George Alfred Townsend, (g) Mrs. Mary V. Terhune, (h) 
Mrs. Jennie C Croly, (i) Donald G. BGtcheU, (j) David Ross 
Locke. 

ASTRONOMY. 

I. Those made by the Chaldaeans as fitf back as %%i\ B. 
C, said to have been found in Babylon, 
a. The sjrstem of Pythafforaa. 

3. Mercury, Venus, Earth, BCars, Jupiter and Satnm. 

4. Thalea, of MUetus (640-550 B. C) . 

5. Anaximander. 

6. Eudoxus, 370 B. C, 
Autolychus. 

Hipparchus (z90-xao B. C). 
Abul-Wefa, about xooo. 
Geber, xo8o. 
Fabriciua in x6xx« 
In x6xo by Galileo. 
By observing their immetaioii and emersion they are of 

great use in locating the longitude of places. 

X4. Venus was first observed to pass over the sun's disc 
November x6, 1639. 

X5. January x, x8ox, by M. Piazsi, of Palerma 

16. March a8, x8oa, by Dr. Ulbers, at Bremen. 

X7. In days about (a) xx6, (b) 584, (c) -fio, (d) 399, (e) 378. 

18. In days about (a) 88, (b) aas, (c) 687. (d) 4313, («) 
89.45 years. 

19. Lucifer, 
aa Hesperus, 
ax. In x8ai. 

aa. In X840, by Dr. J. W. Dnq^, of New York. 
In 184a by Baily. 

Caroline Lucretia Herschel (1750-X848) . 
Charies A. Young. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 
Authorities differ. About the year 5a5- 
In X7Sa. 

(a) February X4, ay B. C, (b) January x, 4s B. C 
(c) October, xxo B. C, (d) October 19, x*i B. C, (e) July 
I, 776 a C 
89. The Parian Marine, B. C. 355. 

30. The Rosetta Stone, inteipreted by ChampoUion (i79»- 
183a). 

3X. Moses. Matthew after the birth of Christ. HegesippM 
X50, as a regular historian. 
3a. Sse-mathan. 

33. Eratosthenes (aoo B. C) 

34. Fabius Pictor (8x9 B. C) 

35. Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.) 

36. Camden, Stow, Holinahed. Baronio^ and other nanus 
may be mentioned. 

37. Vico (X668-X744). 

38. Sir Thomas More (1480-1535) • 

39. Charles Dickens (1813-1870). 

4a John William Draper, M. D. (b. i8xx). 



«3- 

•4- 

«5. 



«7- 
aS. 
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4X. WUliain Edward Haiipole.Lecky (b. 1838). 
4a. William H. Prescott (1796-1859). 

43. John Lothrop Motley (1814-1877). 

44. Fnmcit Parkman. 

45. John Bach McMaster in hii '*A History of the People 
of the United States," the second volume of which has just 
been poblished. 

46. George Bancroft 

47. Hubert Howard Bancroft. 

48. Mark Twain, " The Prince and the Pauper." 

49. (a) Jane Porter, (b) Grace Aguilar, (c) Walter SCott, 
(d) Bulwer-Lytton, (e) G. P. R.James. 

50. (a) John Dryden, (b) Robert Southey, (c) Thomas 
Campbell, (d) Tobias Smollett, (e) Lord Macaulay. 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

•6. Mercury. 

37. Venus. 

aS. Saturn. 

99. Jupiter. 

30. Apollo. 

31. Pan. 

3a. The winged horse Pegasus. 

33. Priapus. 

34. Neptune. 

35. Parthenope, Ligeia, and Leucosia. 

36. Pluto. 

37. Proserpine. 

38. Nox, the goddess of night. 

39. Acheron, Cocytus, Styx, and Phlegethon. 

40. Cerberus. 

41. Minos, Rhadamanthus, and /Bacus. 

4S. The Fates, Qotho, La ch r wi s, and Atropos. 

43. The Furies called Tisiphone, Megseira, and Alecto. 

44. In a part of the infiexiul regions called Elysium. 

45. Helle fell from back of the ram while escaping from the 
anger of Ino, hence Hellespont. 

46. Theseus. 

47. ^Isculapins. 

48. Amphion. 

49. Atlas. 

5a (a) Kingsley, (b) Hawthorne, (c) GUdstone, (d) Rus- 

""•^''^^"^ MUSIC. 

5x. St Ambrose. 
5a. Gregory I (550-604). 

53. Charlemagne (743-814). 

54. Lemaire in the seventeenth century. 

55. Marchettus of Padua in the fourteenth ceatuvy. 

56. Jean de Meurs (r. 1330). 

57. Johannes Ockenheim (x430-i5>3)* 

58. Adrian Willaeit(i490-i 563). 

59. Orlando Lassus, or Lattre, (X590-X595). 

60. It is said that Bernhardt, a German, invented the orgaft 
pedal about 1490. 

6x. Petruoci, an Italian, was the inventor of movable mnsio- 
types, I5«a. 
6a. Afranio, of Ferrara, m the sixteenth century. 

63. Thomas Tallis (X599-XS85). 

64. QandioMonteverde (X566-X650). 

65. Jonah. 

66. Ludovico Viadana (x56o-x6a5). 

67. The founder of the French school of mnstc was J. B. 
Lolly (1633-1687), who, though by birth an lulian, was 
brought up in the household of the French monarch, Loais 
XIV. 

68. Ludovico Viadana (1560-1635). 

69. A Miserere still performed at the Sistine, and at other 
Roman churches. 

70. " Daphne," x6a7, by Heinrich Schutz, 

71. J. B. Lully (1633-1687). 
7a. Joseph Haydn (x73a-i8o9). 



73. Hector Berlioz (1803-1869). 

74. To Bach at Aisenbach, September 39, 1884. 

75- (a) Stemdale Bennett, (b) PnrceU, (c) Goes, (d) Wag- 
ner, (e) Weber. 

THE DRAMA. 

51. Lope de Vega (X56a-i635). 

5a. " Samson Agonistes," by John Milton. 

53. ** Atalanta in Calydon," by A. C. Swinburne. 

54. Ben Jonson (1574-1637). 

55. Phillip Massinger (1584-1640). 

56. George Coleman, the younger, by his fother, Geoige 
Coleman, the elder. . 

57. Nathaniel Lee (x655-x69a). 

58. Thomas Otway (1651-1685). 

59. Aphra Behn (x64»-i689). 

6a Augustus Frederick Ferdinand von Kotaeboe (1761- 
X819). 

61. Robert Gamier (i534-i59o)< Etienne Jodelle (x53>- 
X573), also so called. The Utter was the author of the first 
r^;ular tragedy acted on the French stage. 

63. Comeilleand Racine. 

63. John Baptist Poquetin de Moliere (1633-1673). 

64. Sir Wilfiam Davenant (1606-1668). 

65. Chaxlotte Cnshman. 

66. Edwin Forrest. 

67. Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie, "Anlobiography of an 
Access," 1854. 

68. John Wilkes Booth. 

69. Riots for the purpose of esublishing the old prices in 
the New Convent Garden Theatre, September, 1809. 

7a The Aator Place riot daring the engagement of W. C 
Biacready. 

71. Creation should read English instead of American 
novel 

73. (a) Ford, (b) Massinger, (c) Beaumont and Fletcher, 

(d) Marlowe, (e) Ben Jonson. 

73. (a) Comeille, (b) Calderon, (c) Jonson, (d) Racine. 

(e) Otway. 

74. (a) " The Rivals,'' (b) " The Good-Natured Man." (c) 
"Lady of Lyons," (d) «'The Critic," (e) ''Douglas." 

75. (a) Doran, (b) Haalitt, (c) Lewes, (d) Hutton, (e) Leigh 
Hunt. 

MATHEMATICS. 

5x . Algorismus or Algorism. 

5a. Alfonso X. 

53. The work of Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa. 

54. James Peele by a work published in 1569. 

55. Lord Napier. The theory of decimal fractions. 

56. Adelard of Bath in the twelfth century. 

57. Stifielius of Nurembuig in X544. 

58. It is one divided by that number. 

59. The fraction inverted. 

60. The indicated root of an imperfect power. 

61. A pound of butter. 
6a. (x^)«. 

63. Three. 

64. Eight cento. 

65. Six and four. 

66. Four and three. 

67. Sixteen, and twenty. 

68. Five-sixths and one-half. 

69. One hundred twenty-one, and twenty-five. 

70. Thirty- one. 

73. One thousand two hundred thiity-seven and one-third 
cubic feet (1837^^.) 

73. Seven and one-half per cent 

74. Ten per cent. 

75. Twenty miles square. 
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THEOLOGY. 

76. St Peter. 

77. St Paul. 

78. Nicholas I. in 858. 

79. MilGSsy»Uw. 
8a Hako. 

8x. In 945* 

8a. Peter Waldo in 1 17a 

83. Knights Templar. 

84. The Protestant Episcopal 

85. The Pope, at Rome. 

86. The Patriarch of ConsUntinople.. In Russia the Czar. 

87. The Lateran BaaOica at Rome. 

88. Thejacobitw. The king was James II. 

89. Swedenborgian. Named after the founder. 

90. The Coi^egatioikal. • 

91. John Wesley. 

9s. Geoige Fox, about 1648. 

93. William Penn. 

94. Roger Williams. 

95. At Philadelphia, Pa., in 1789. 

96. At Philadelphia, Pa., September 07, 1785. 

97. The first General Assembly of the Evangelical Alliance, 
continuing twenty-six sessions. 

98- (a) X837, (b) i8a6, (c) 1835, (d) 1817, (e) >8i6. 

99. (a) Canterbury, (b) Rome, (c) Constantinople, (d) 
Jerusalem, (e) Mecca. 

loa (a) Diet at Worms, 1531, (b) Edict of Nantes, 1598. (c) 
CouncU of Trent, i545->563» (d) Confession of Augsbwg, 
>530f (e) Council of Nice, 3x5. 

Corrected Answers. 

46. Lord Herbert of Cherbury (xsSz-i&iS). 

QUOTATIONS. 

76. Nathaniel Lee. "Alexander the Great** 

77. WiUiam Shakespeare, " Merchant of Venice.*' 

78. Alexander Pope, " Essay on Man." 

79. Thomas lusser, ** Hondredth Pointo of Husbandrie.'* 

80. Beaumont and Fletcher, " Hie Knight of Malta." 
8z. Abraham Cowley, ** The Motto. ^ 

8a. GcofiFrey Chaucer, "Knight's Tale.** 

83. Richard Lovelace, "ToLucasta." 

84. Joseph Addison, "Cato." 

85. Oliver Goldsmith, *«The Hermit'* 

86. Samuel Johnson, *' Vanity of Human Wishes." 

87. Thomas Gray, " Elegy." 

88. Tobias George Smollett " Ode to Independence." 

89. Matthew Prior, "To Charles Montague." 
9a WiUiam Collins, '* The Passions." 

91. James Beattie, " The Minstrel.** 

9a. John MOton, " Hymn on the Nativity." 

93. Benjonson, "The Silent Woman." 

94. Robert Bums, " Bruce to His Men." 

95. James Shirley, •* The Traitor." 

96. Isaac Watts, "Soogs." 

97. John Tobin, ''The Honeymoon." 

98. William Cowper, ** Alexander Selkirk." 

99. William Shenstone, " Written at an Inn.'* 
loa Edward Young, "Ocean, An Ode'" 

QUESTIONS OP JUDGMENT. 
Composers. 

Ham* tkt Un greatest Combers qf aU #»Mr.— Thirteen 
hundred seventy votes were cast as follows : 



I. Wol%ang Amadens 

Mocart, 
a. Ludwig Beethoven, 
3. George Frederick 

Handel, 



6. Joseph Haydn, lox 

135 7* J<>1^° Sebastian Bach, 99 

135 8. Frederick Chopin, 66 

9. Karl Maria von 

13a Weber, 63 



4. Richard Wagner, 193 xa Franz Schubert, $7 

5. Felix Mendelssohn 

Bartholdy, X17 

Gluck, Schumann, 45 each; Rossini, 40: Lisct, 3s; Vetdi, 
31 ; Meyerbeer, 17 : Palestrina, 14; Strauss, xx: Cberubini, to; 
BeUini, 9; Donizetti. 9; Ftotow, 9; Purcell, 8; Balfe, 6{ Sul- 
livan, 5; Berlios, 4: Schniz, Spohr, Russell, 3 each ; Willis, 
Peigolesi. Muhling, Baumfelden, Gounod, Moscheles. Abt, 
Czemy, Gibbons, Hasse, a each ; Dufqr, Herold, Guido. Laa- 
sus, Gabrieli, Croce, Guidetti, Suiiano, (T) x each. Total 
X370. 

Novelists. 

Name tk* ten greatest Noveliste cf ail tmu. Thirteen hun- 
dred fifty votes were cast as follows : 

X. Sir Walter Scott, X35 6. Victor Hugo. xis 

a. Charles Dickens, 135 7. Buhrer-Lytton, 67 

3. WiUiam Makepeace 8. James Fenimore 

Thackeray, X30 Cooper, 5a 

4. Geoige EUot, xax 9. Job. Wolfgang Goethe, 40 

5. Nathaniel Hswthome, xi8 xa Alexander Dumas, 37 
Cervantes, 34; George Sand, 33; Harriet B. Stowe, 33; Fiel- 
ding, 30; Richardson, aa, Reade, sx; Defoe, 18; Austin, x6: 
A.Trollope, 16; Bronte, 15; Turgeniff, 14: Auerbach, 13; 
Macdonald, xa, Mulock, xa; Balzac, xx; De Stael, 10, Irving, 
9; Disraeli, 9; Goldsmith, 8: Black, 7: C Kingsley, 6; Ricb- 
ter, 6; W. Collins, 5; Carlyle, 5; Mrs. Oliphant, 4: Le Sage, 
Sue, Holland, Howella. Tourgee, Boccaccio, 3 each; BumelL 
Marryatt, Mitford, Gaakell, a each; Alexander, McCarthy, 
Gander, Spielhagen, Freyta^ i each. Total X350. 

Preachers. 

Nawu the ten most/amotu Preaehers t/the ninetetntk eeu^ 
tmry* Nine hundred twenty-nine votes were cast as follows : 
X. Henry Ward Beecher, X03 6. Arthur P. Stanley, 43 
a. Chailes H. Spurgeon, 97 7. Wm. Ellery Channing, 40 

3. T. DeWitt Talmage, 75 8. Thomas Chalmers. 34 

4. Philiips Brooks, 67 9. Joseph Cook, 33 

5. Dwight L Moody, 48 xo. Pere Hyadnthe, 30 
Cannon Farrar, 19; Theodore Parker, S7; Robert CoUyer, 

as; Bishop Simpson, S4; J. H. Newman, aa; J. Hall, ax; E. 
H. Chapin, 18; R. Hall, x6; F. W. Robinscn. xs; Dr. Sionr«, 
X4; Charlea Kingsley, X3; W. Tayk>r. S. H. Tyng, xa each; 
David Swing, ix; Canon Liddon, W. M. Punshon, xo; Guth- 
rie, N. Han, E^ E. Hale, 9 each; L Bacon, E. Irving, Starr 
King, N. Madeod. Garazzi, 8 each; T. L Cuyler, McGee, 
Finney, Maurfce, 7 each; J. F. Clarke, L. Dow, 6 each; Pusey, 
Whately, Dwight Faber, Lyman Beecher. 5 each; George 
Macdonald, Bellows, J. A. Alexander, Vincent 4 each; Dewey, 
Hoge, Proctor Knott, Wilberfbrce, 3 each; Capel, Schafl^ N. 
L. Frothingham, E. E. Hodge, a each; W. R. Williama, Bunb- 
ing, Lacordure, Cumming, Durbin, Mason, Campbell. Ham- 
mond, X each. Total 939. 

Authors. 

Name five nhuteenih eentuty Author t wha have exerted 
the beet infiuenee ms emr age. Four hundred fifty-five votes 
were cast as follows: 

z. Charlea Dkkens, 67 3. Ralph Waldo Emeraoa, 37 

a. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 40 4. Sir Walter Scott 31 

5. Geoige Eliot, 3a 

Henry W. Longfellow, 97; J. G. Whittier, ax; Hugo, 1% 
Ruskin, 18; Carlyle, s6: Holland, xs; Thackeray, 14; Hood, 
X3; Tennyson, la; Wordsworth, 9; E. B. Browning, 9; E. E. 
Hale. 8; Hawthorne, 7; Mrs. Craik, 6; Herbert Spencer, 6; 
Holmes, 5; C Kingsley, 5; Lowell, 4; Bryant, 4; C. Darwin, 
3; G. Macdcnald, 3: Oliver Optic, J. Cook, a each; C D, 
Warner, Hallam, Jane Austin. J. H. Payne, Grace Agutlar. 
Mrs. A. G. Paddock. A. W. Tourgee, Bulwei^Lytton. Fran- 
ces WiUard, X each. Total ^i^^tj^g^ ^y ^<SMKJKJ^VC 
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REVIEWS 



EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

Among the many authors who became prom- 
inent as writers of l3rrics during the stirring 
events of the civil war none have won a more 
prominent position than Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. Cradled into song, as it were, by the 
trumpet call of a distressed nation, many of 
his early poems are marked by a strength that 
has not been attained in his later proauctions. 
The vigor of the former has given way to the 
polished and more finished productions of 
later years. Althogh Mn Stedman has been 
before the critical public for a quarter of a 
century, he is reckoned among our younger 
poets, and is very justly placed in a leading 
position. The first collection of his poems, 
containing l3rrical and idyllic pieces that had 
appeared m the Tributu and other journals of 
the day, was made in i860. The present col- 
lection, made for the Household Edition of the 
Poets, bears date, 1884. Although this is not 
by any means to be taken as a final offering, 

Iret it gives us what many of his admirers have 
ong desired, a collected one volume edition of 
his works. Here we find in happy companion- 
ship the love pilgrimage ^ Bohemia,** and the 
philosophy of manhood in " Meridian.*' "Osa- 
watomle Brown" finds an appropriate place 
with the beautiful tribute to the poet Wluttier 
which closes the volume. S teaman's artist- 
nature makes him pre-eminently successful in 
adapting what one may call the atmosphere of 
his compositions to the subject, and producing 
effects by a single stroke of description like a 
clever painter; he always has the local color- 
ing of his theme. Some of his poems are as 
breezy as a spring morning, others as languid 
as an Indian summer afternoon. This versa- 
tility seems to arise from his artistic tempera- 
ment, and is to be found in his prose, which 
some people affect to like better than his 
poetry. His style is, indeed, remarkable for its 
ease and point, and at times for its nervous 
power. There is a great keenness and deli- 
cacy in his criticisms, and we fail to find Uie 
disngurement of artificiality spoken of by some 
critics. However, there is but little room for 
faultfinding in either the manner or matter of 
his criticisms, and his ideas upon poetry are 
remarkably just and true. In nis own poetry 
Stedman is nothing if not self-critical. All of 
his productions, whether short or long, are 
finished productions. His mind is rather fine- 
ly receptive than eagerly discussive; he does 
not enjoy the mere exercise of thought for its 
own sake. He has humor but the vein is thin; 
and from time to time a pleasant flow of char- 
acteristically whimsical fancy ; but no preten- 
sion is made to fertility and rapid movement of 
ideas. They do not seem the work of a mind 
that ranges with pleasure and vigor over all 
subjects that come in its way. We cannot close 
these few remarks without referring to the 
Hawthorne ode. No finer poem, as a whole, is 
contained in this volume. It is not a mere 



laudation of the great prose poet It is a reve- 
lation of the relations of mind between the 
elder and the younger bard. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., i2mo, cloth, pp 416, $2. 

JEAN INGELOW. 

Year by year Jean Ingelow is winning her 
way to a high place among contemporary poets, 
perhaps the highest place among the female 
poets. Althougn we do not think that her last 
offering to the public, "Poems of the Old 
Days and the New," will add to or detract 
from her fame, yet it wiU be read with delight 
bv her many admirers in this country And 
sne alone 01 all the British female poets since 
Mrs. Browning, has won a perminent place in 
the affections of an American public. Her pres- 
ent volume contains some very fine pieces. 
From an artistic point of view it shows an in- 
crease of mastery of language and cleareness 
of thought. The author exhibits here that last 
and most difficult art, — self-restr»int On some 
of the discriptions of nature it is evident that 
she has lavished those ultima basia, those last 
loving touches of the true artist. She never 
writes for mere effect. She evidently describes 
just what she sees and feels. And this simpli- 
city gives great effect to all of her poetical 
productions. We cannot do better than to re- 
produce the tribute to the author by Susan 
Coolidge that serves as a preface to the volume. 

" When youth wm high, and life waa new. 

And days q>ed muaical and fleet. 

She atood amid the morning dew, 

And sang her eartieit measures sweet,— 

Sang as the lark sings, speeding iair 

To touch and taste the purer air. 

To gain a nearer rtew of Heaven ; 

'Twas then she sang " The Songs of Seven." 

Now, iiarther on in womanhood. 

With trained voice and ripened art. 

She gendy stands where cmce she stood. 

And sings from out her dreper heart. 

Sing on, d*ar'%ngerl singajpain; 

And we will listen to the stram. 

Till soaring earth greets bending Heaven, 

And seven-fold songs gzow grow seventy-seven.*' 

Boston: Roberts Brothers, i6mo, cloth, pp 
230, $1. 

POETRY. 

No doubt the old Greek love of form has iu 
influence on the mind of Owen Meredith, but 
he has not come whollv within that influence. 
It would seem almost that he resisted it Yet, 
as it is the essence of beauty, so it is the essence 
of great poetry. But by form we do not mean 
merely tne prosody, the mechanical part, but 
the icieas themselves ; for an idea may be as 
unpoetic as a limping, knock-kneed rhyme. All 
sounds do not make music. Only certain notes 
are musical. When these are picked out and 
joined in concord, the ear is pleased. So in 
poetry, certain thpughts and certain phrases are 
poetical and all the rest are outlandish. They 
cannot by any possible combination charm the 
mind that loves beauty. To know which are 
the pleasing thoughts, which are the pleasing 
forms of expression, and to discover new 
branches or combinations of beautiful thoughts 
and phrases, is the delightful province of the 
poet. It is to Owen Meredith's want of per- 
ception, to his failure in discriminating between 
what is both true and ^a^ity-^^ai^d^i^^^^^ 
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but not beautiful, that our disappointment in 
?*Glenaveril'* is due. But withaU it promises 
to be the most remarkable poetic production of 
the year. As a romance in verse the story be- 
comes more interesting in parts two and three, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Buffalo: Peter 
Paul & Bro. In six books, each 25 cents. 

A most remarkable poem has just come be- 
fore the public in an unassuming manner with 
the title of "Vladimir; a Poem of the Snow," 
written by Hyland C. Kirk, and dedicated " to 
those who believe in progress, and work to that 
end.'* Mr. Kirk attracted some attention some 
time ago by a speculation entitled " The Possi- 
bility of Not Dying," and this poem illustrated 
in an ideal manner certain phases of his philoso- 
phy. But it is not the philosophy, out the 
verse, that charms the reader. This is equal 
to any minor production that we have seen in 
many a day. We will make room for two quo- 
tations, one showing the general structure of 
the verse and the author's faculty of expression, 
the other illustrating the mysticism of "Vladimir.'* 

Father Time, the ceaseless weaver, wearing in his summer 

weft, 
Changed his shuttle into autumn, and the heightened colon 

deft^ 
Lay luxuriant on the forest, swampy waste and stubble-field, 
Mingfing clover gray and withered, silver lake and sombre 

weald. 
In a vision fair as heaven, if the human eye had seen 
AH the beauty of the picture or had heaven known, I ween. 

Life itself is but a rider on the myriad steeds of death, 

Since some tissue, some secretion, lives and dies at every 

breath. 
But the force whidi binds die atoms, which controls secreting 

glands. 
Is the same that guides the planets, acting by divine commands. 
And that power supreme, eternal, never swerving from its 

souice^ 
Would upbuild man^s life forever if he knew the proper course. 
Men are weak in mind and body, life and love they do not 

know. 
But as earth swings on its drcnit this shall not be always so. 

This volume is not only poetry in itself but 
gives promise of something greater. We trust 
Mr. Kirk will farther pursue the field of romance 
in company with his muse. New York: Howard 
Lockwood, 25 cents. 

FICTION. 

Gentlemen Baker and Taylor, the new publish- 
ing firm established at 9 Bond street. New 
York, have selected for their first venture upon 
the stormy waters of book-making, a novel by 
W. J. Flage entitled "Wall Street and the 
Woods; or, Woman the Stronger." The author 
says in his introduction that the story, although 
in form of fiction, nevertheless tells truth and 
treats of realities, and what of the interesting 
and amusing the reader may find in it ought to 
have the quality which only a warp of fact can 
|;ive to the woof of fancy. The merit of novelty 
is claimed as well. If besides these a ray of 
moral or prudential instruction gleams from 
the pa^es, seeming to betray a moral puipose on 
the wnter's part, he be^s nothing of the kind 
shall be attributed to him; it would kill the 
book. This is not a " society novel," though a 
few of the earlier chapters may lead one to 
to think so ; neither is it a " character novel," 
depicting still life only. It is a tale of events 
of the stirring kind, happening most in scenes 
rudely real, where no carpets are under foot, 



nor perfumes in the air, save what the primaeval 
woods exhale. Those scenes are found in a 
wUd'and almost unknown region, through the 
midst of which the river Ohio flows, and to 
which it alone gives access. As a specimen of 
modern book-making it is excellent, the bind- 
ing being tasty and of the substantial kind, and 
the print lai^e and clear. New York : Baker 
& Taylor. BufEalo: Peter Paul & Bro., i2mo, 
cloth, pp 404, |i. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. have published in a 
handsome, but inexpensive, pamphlet the "Col- 
lege Songs of the American Colleges," com- 
piled by Henry Randall Waite, who, in spite of 
his constant occupation with works of gjeater 
consequence and repute, has still found time to 
edit a qpuple of similar books which have pre- 
ceded this. Words and music are both included, 
and the range of themes is wide, from the 
tenderest of serenades to the jolliest of smoking 
songs. 

The author. Miss Eliza Allen Starr, has kind- 
ly favored us with her delightful book entitled 
" Pilgrims and Shrines," and we cannot better 
show our appreciation for and commend the 
work, than auote from our friend R. G. These 
are the intellifi^ent observations and loving re- 
miniscences (3 a pious and painstaking traveler, 
who, not only as traveler, out also as pilgrim, 
has sought to present an interesting historical 
account of the places visited, and an edifying 
outpouring of the feelings accompanying the 
visits to the shrines of the saints. Having our- 
selves visited nearly every place mentioned in 
these two interesting volumes, we can testify to 
their fidelity of description and truthful exhibit 
of feeling excited. The work is greatly en- 
riched by the exquisite illustrations maae on 
the spot by the cultivated authoress. We can 
commend the book, both to those who have 
been to the places described and to those who 
have not. The work can be obtained only from 
the author, 299 Huron street, Chicago, ill., and 
is served in several styles of bindings raneing 
in cost from two to eight dollars. Circulars 
will be furnished upon application. Protestants 
as well as Catholics will find it interesting and 
instructive. Chicago. The author, 2 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, pp 328 and 338, $6. 

HEALTH AT HOME. 

"The Secret of a Clear Head," by J. Morti- 
mer Granville, is the leading volume m a new 
series of hand books called. The Health and 
Home Library, the succeeding volumes of which 
will appear in quick succession. Their aim is 
not so much to prescribe remedies as to instruct 
the reader how to avoid the ills described. 
In the present issue the author endeavors to 
show what mental any physical conditions are 
requisite for clearness of brain and healthful- 
ness of mind. The preliminary chapter is devot- 
ed to a consideration of the effect of temperature 
upon the system and consequently upon the 
mind. A second chapter deals with habits, and 
following chapters upon "Time," "Pleasure," 
"Self-importance," "Consistency," and "Sim- 
plicity," under which latter term he includes irf- 
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tcgrity of purpose, thoroughness, directness of 
aim, earnestness and individuality — the com- 
bined elements of clearness as applied to brain 
or head work. 

The second is entitled " The Secret of a Good 
Memory.'* One of the most inconvenient things 
for a business man, or, in fact, for any one in 
any position in life, is a bad memory. It is con- 
stantly leading to embarrassments, mistakes, 
misunderstandings and oftentimes serious loss- 
es. Broken engagements, unanswered letters, 
unfulfilled duties and promises, all lie at its 
door. The author treats his subject in a 
thoroughly practical manner, and instructs read- 
ers what to do to remedy weakness of memory, 
absent-mindedness, ana reason of perception. 
His suggestions are simple and easily followed, 
and there is no doubt whatever of tneir utility 
and efEectiveness. 

Dr. Granville's theory in regard to sleep and 
its accompanying conditions differ somewhat 
from that advanced by prominent physiologists, 
but it nevertheless bears strong evidence of be- 
ing correct as given in his little volume on 
"Sleep and Sleeplessness." The suggestions 
contained in the volume to those who are troub- 
led with sleeplessness will be found of great 
value, and even the physicians will be able to 
glean new ideas from their consideration. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co., i8mo., doth, 6oc. each. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 



At Love'i Extremes, by Maurice Thompeon. New York : 
Caaeell & Co., Limited, lamo, cloth, pp, 966. #1.50. 

Fragments From an Old Inn, by Lillian Rozeli Massenger. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Buffalo: Ulbrich & Kings- 
ley, x6mo, doth, pp. isa. $1.50. 

Poems of the Old Days and the New, by Jean Ingelow. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. x6mo, cloth. $x.as. 

Glenaveral, by the Eari of Lytton Pts. II and III. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro. Each 
ascents. 

The Book Lover, by Jsmes Baldwin. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClttig & Co., i8mo. cloth. $1.35. 

Vladimir the Mystic. New York: Howard Lockwood. as 
cents. 

Warren's Geographical Questions. Philadelphia: Cowpcrth- 
wait & Ca 2s cents. 



NOTES AND NEWS, 

Walt Whitman has been invited by Lord 
Tennyson to visit him at his home in the Isle 
ol Wight, and in all probability will accept the 
invitation. 

W. W. Story, the sculptor, has been invited 
by the Lick trustees of San Francisco to sub- 
mit designs for the bronze monument of Francis 
Scott Key, author of '* The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,*' to be erected in Golden Gate Park. 

Mr. Beecher*s Sermons on Evolution are pub- 
lished only in The Pulpit of To-Day, at West- 
field, N. Y. They are from £llinwood*s re- 
ports, revised by Mr. Beecher himself, and the 
only reports for which he consents to be re- 
sponsible. 

The July Harper's contains an illustrated 
article on ** The City of Buffalo" by Jane Meade 



Welch. It is well written, and shows up our 
city for all it is worth. A happy accident would 
cause the realization of the expected greatness 
of Buffalo in a speedy manner, — the annexa- 
tion of Candida. 

Rev. Frank L. Norton, D. D., Dean of Alba- 
ny, is probably the wealthiest clerg}-man in 
America, possibly in the world. His home is 
famed for its generous hospitality^. His study, 
overlooking the Hudson and heights beyond, 
is the rAort of the best4eamed and most at- 
tractive conversationalists of the time. 

The second thousand of Dean Plumptre's 
" Spirits in Prison, and other Studies on the 
Life after Death." has just been issued by 
Thomas Whittaker. The same publisher has 
also brought out a new and cheaper edition of 
"Copy," Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson's de- 
lightful series of essays on religion, literature, 
and life. 

Funk & Wagnalls have published Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland's new volume. We are 
not surprised to learn that Miss Cleveland has 
written a good deal of poetry. It is to be hoped 
that the success of this volume of prose essays 
on historical, ethical, and theological subjects 
will be sufficiendy pronounced to encourage 
her to submit to the public a volume of her best 
verses. 

E. C. Stedman has been for some years en- 
gaged upon a companion volume to his ** Vic- 
torian Poets," entitled the *' Poetry of America," 
and it is now approaching completion. It will 
be a critical review of the rise and course of 
poetry in our own country, and will include 
elaborate chapters upon Bryant, Lonefdlow, 
Emerson, Poe, Whittier, Holmes, Whitman, 
Lowell, Taylor and other American poets. 

Colton's Portfolio and Scrap Book is one of 
the most useful articles of its kind in existence. 
It has the capacity of the largest and most ex- 
pensive portfolios and admits of a much more 
satisfactory classification. It is well adapted 
to the wants of public speakers, authors and 
teachers. As a scrap-book it excels all others, 
there being no paste or mucilage. When a 
scrap is desired, its place is known, and there 
is no tearing or soaking or copying to be done 
before it can be taken and used as needed. 
The sole manufacturers of this file are Colton 
& Davis, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, the poet and Pro- 
vencal scho&u-, and sistet-in-law of ** Stonewall" 
Jackson, is slowly becoming blind, owing to 
some maladj^ of the eyes, at her home in Lex- 
ington, Virginia, where she has long been the 
centre of a delightful and cultivated circle. 
Philip Bourke Marston, the poet, who is entire- 
ly blind, maintains a correspondence, by the aid 
of the type>writer, with Paul Hayne, the South 
Carolina poet, and it is the custom of Mrs. 
Hayne to write long letters to Mrs. Preston, in 
which are transcri^d certain interestii^^ liter- 
ary passages from Mr. Marston's letters, which 
were indited with this end in view. 

That a radical change is taking place in re- 
spect to the use of reading bool^ is witnessed 
not only by the utteranj^^^j^g^ ^^^O^'^^C 
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the most advanced educators, but also by the 
action of teachers of acknowledged success in 
their calline, who are adopting new methods. 
The old-fashioned class reading-books, whose 
matter, conned over and over, carried few or no 
lessons of value, and awakened little interest 
-on the part of the pupil, are being rapidly 
superseded bv periodical publications, whose 
matter is fresh, attractive, lull of valuable and 
interesting information, and, coming from the 
pens of the ablest living authors, presented in 
the very best literary style. Among publica- 
tions especiaUy calculated to meet the new re- 
quirements, are Lothrop's popular illustrated 
magazines which we recommend for use in the 
school room. 



THE QUERY BOX. 

The editor of Queries will spend a few 
weeks, during the months of July and August, 
at the far-famed Chautauqua Assembly Grounds, 
and he would be pleased to meet any of the 
subscribers to this journal who may visit the 
lake this season. The editor may be found 
with Mr. H. H. Otis the bookseller, at his store 
on the grounds. 

We still continue to receive communications 
with postage not fully prepaid. If competitors 
do not wish their papers consigned to the waste- 
basket forthwith they should be careful to see 
that their indebtedness to Uncle Sam is fully 
liquidated before placing them in his care. 

Competitors will please notice the change of 
date when answers become due. This change 
l>ecame necessary in order to allow greater 
time in which to examine papers before declar- 
ing the results. 

Send the names of your friends that they 
may receive sample copies of Queries. The 
time is coming when copies of this magazine 
will not be had for the mere askine. Sut at 
this date, with our brilliant future all before us, 
•our liberality is unbounded. We would be false 
to ourselves and to our friends if we did not 
acknowledge that liberalit^r, in our case at 
leastf has been rewarded. Enthusiastic ad- 
mirers from Nova Scotia to Texas, and from 
Washington to Florida so far interested 
themselves in our behalf that we received for 
the six months previous to July i, six hundred 
twenty-four club subscriptions. We dare say 
that not one score of these were formed for the 
sake of obtaining the extra subscription. We 
wish to double our subscription list before an- 
other year, and this can be done if each sub- 
scriber will show their copy to a friend, or ask 
him to send for a sample copy. A copy sent 
in this manner means a suDscriber in nearly 
•every instance. 

Exceptions.— We are pleased to publish a 
number of observations herewith. AH excep- 
tions will receive notice in due time, but a num- 
'bcr already received have been crowded out for 
Trant of space and will appear at an early date. 
We invite observations and criticisms from all 
of our readers. We are all seeking light, and 



there is no reason why you shotild withhold just 
the information we desire, just because you are 
not a competitor in that particular department. 
Please quote authorities verbatim, giving page 
and volume ; the editor can then give the re- 
sults of research in a condensed form. Thank- 
ing our readers for their uniform courtesy in 
extending information on disputed points, we 
lay before them Queries for another month's 
study. 

Literature, — 57. Chaucer is the only Enjj- 
lish poet of importance whose birthday is m 
dispute. There is a discrepancy of twelve years 
as arranged by different writers. 1 1 is true that a 
few fanatics have tried to awaken an argument 
as to Shakespeare, and the case of a few days 
in Mrs. Browning's life might also be cited. 
The silence of Tennyson as to the da)r of his 
birth is offered as a rebuke to an over inquisi- 
tive age. The age of Chaucer is an open ques- 
tions, and has occupied the attention of numer- 
ous writers of ability. 

American Htstory.-^zj. The discoverer's 
name is spelled in various ways, but nearly all 
authorities agree as to the date. — ^34. Some 
authories state that slavery was introduced a 
year earlier, in 18 19. This is undoubtedly the 
correct date. In marking papers the editor is 
not exacting as to dates except in special cases. 
— ^49. The first printing press in America was 
used in Mexico as early as 1535, and on it was 
printed a school book entitled "The Spiritual 
Ladder." The first printed production in the 
English language was the '* Freeman's Oath," 
and bears date, 1639.— 50(d). Kennedy in his 
Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway says 
that it was called the " Granite Road," and was 
built by those interested in getting material for 
the Bunker Hill Monument from the five granite 
quarries of Quincy. It was constructed in 1826, 
and ready for use the following year. — 55. It 
was not thought necessaiv to state that Nova 
Scotia was at one time called Acadia. — 60. The 
first Colonial Congress was convened at Albany, 
N. Y., in 1 754, for the purpose of adopting a plan 
of union against the French and Indians. The 
second, representing nine colonies, met at New 
York, October, 1765, for th» purpose of remon- 
strating against the stamp act. A number of 
exceptions have been held over for want of space. 

The general questions and the Questions of 
Judgment become more and more popular each 
month. This is due in part to tne increased 
number of readers of the magazine, and be- 
cause the earlv subscribers are becoming 
familiar with the scope of this department 
But although the sum total of those furnishing 
papers of one kind or another would ranee in 
the hundreds, not over fivt per cent, of our 
readers compete. In the general department 
the results in Theology and Quotations are 
very satisfactory, the winner scoring nearly 
90 per cent, in one instance, and nearly 80 in 
the other. The name of a competitor from 
Jacksonville, 111., appears twice in these papers, 
and two names from Edina, Mo. The latter 
place, by the way, is a little town without a 
pubUc library, and we are very much pleased 
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to record its name as frequently as possible, 
but its interprising citizens should give the rest 
of the United States a chance. Search Ques- 
tions might have been improved as there was 
no limit set. Onlv eleven names were entered, 
and the fourth prize was won by a person who 
onlv sent answers to the fourth set of questions. 
If ne had commenced with question one he 
undoubtedly would have stood much better in 
the race. The Questions of Judgment speak 
for themselves, 137 competitors is high water 
mark thus far. 

Theology — 6. One hundred questions. 
Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by Sebas- 
tian Torg, Carthagena, O., with a score of 890. 
Second prize won by J. Ella White, Edina, Mo., 
score 865. Third prize won by Mrs. J. J. Soule, 
Edina, Mo., score 843. Fourth prize won by 
John H. Woods, Jacksonville, 111., score 830. 
Competitors 24. 

Quotations— 8. One hundred quotations. 
Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by Flor- 
ence Wilson, Buffalo, N. Y., with a score of 
790. Second prize by John H. Woods, Jack- 
sonville, lU., score 780. Third prize by Mary 
Murray, Davenport, Iowa, score 755. Fourtn 
prize by Miss Fannie M, Shepard, Dorchester, 
Mass., score 715. Competitors 28. 

Search Questions.— 17. Ten questions. 
One count allowed for each correct answer. 
First prize won by Janett Wells, Philadelphia, 
Pa., with a score of 218. Second prize by Mary 
L. Lacklen, Wilmington, Del., score 153. Third 
prize by John J Henry, Brooklyn, N. Y., score 
108. Fourth prize by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kas., score 97. Competitors 11. 

Composers. — ^37. Number of votes cast 1,370 
by 137 competitors. Highest possible score 
1,038, attained by Qara Tucker, Baltimore, 
Md., who wins first prize. Second prize won 
by Hattie P. Marsh, New Haven. Ct., score 
1,020. Third prize won by Louise Newell, 
Manchester, N. H. Same score. 

Novelists.— 38. Number of votes cast 1,350, 
by 135 competitors. Highest possible score 
p50. First prize won by Jennie Truman, Lex- 
mgton, Ky. Score 944. Second prize won by 
Henry Irving Horton, Hartford, Ct., score 925. 
Third prize won by William H. Tibbals, Escan- 
aba, Mich., score 921. 

Preachers. — 39. Number of votes cast 929, 
by 93 competitors. Maximum score 570. First 
prize won by H. A. Kelley, Passaic, N, J., 
score 560. Second prize won by L. Parkhurst, 
Gloucester, Mass., score 553. Third prize won 
by W. J. Semple, South Boston, Mass., score 
532. 

Authors. — ^40. Number of votes cast 455, by 
91 competitors. Maximum score 205. First 
prize won by Nina Janes, Newark, N. J., score 
187. Second prize won by Clara A. Jones, 
Warwick, Mass., score 180. Third prize won 
by Allen Jones, Fairfield Centre, Me., W. H. 
Tibbals, Escanaba, Mich., and Mrs. C. W. G. 
Withee, Houlton, Me., who may each order one 
copy of Queries. Score 179. 



Q U E R I B S 

A Monthly R«vi«w of Lltorary, Art, Scientific and 
G«n«ral Educational Quastione of tha Day. 

SUBSCRIPTION . _ ^ . 

Fifty cents per annum. Clubs of seven copies at Three Dol* 
lars. Foreign, Five ShOiings. Sample Copy Free on Ai^cation. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Per Nonpariel line, - - ao cents. 

Cover or special position, - - . - ^o cents. 

Rates for yearly contracts made known on a^licaoon. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Persons ordering a change in die directions of the Macazine 
must give both the old and the new address in fuU. AU sub- 
scribers who do not receive their magazine promptly will please 
notify us at once. The receipt of the magazine will be a suf- 
fident acknowledgement for a single subscription. When no 
time is specified, it will be understood that the subscriber wisfaea 
to commence with the current number. A limited number oC 
back numbers are on hand. Address all communications to 

G. L 8HERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
274 and 276 Main Street, BUFFAL O, N. K 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

z. The object of the prize questions is to stimulate stodenti 
to embrace a more extended and comprdiennve view of the 
subjects treated,and furnish the instructor and his class an enter- 
taining department. 

a. Every reader of Qubribs is entitled to compete. 

^. Answers should be arranged and numbered^ written le^Uj 
in ink on one side of note ps4>er only, headed with the subject, 
and signed by the full address of the competitor. In Qmttiem^ 
^ yuagmefu one sheet of paper should be used, or paper 
cut postal size preferred, for each set of answers. Answers should 
be as concise as possible. Where practical, authorities should 
be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each correct answer: 
answers in part will be accredited. All answers will be piaoed 
on file and a correct account kept. The competitor who answcrt 
the greatest number of Questions will be awarded first prize* etc. 

5. In Questions cf ^udgmeni, the competitor, the total of 
whose vote stands the highest, wiu be declared winner. In case 
of a tie in totals we sh^l decide in order of choice. There- 
fore answers should be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions refer to the past as well as the present unless 
otherwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are payable in 
new and standard books selected from our list, which wUI be 
furnished to winners. 

8. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, should be ad- 
dressed, with postage fully prepaid, to the Editor of Qubkos, ^74 
and 976 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRIZES. 

No. 5. — Music One hundred questions. Prise $ia First 
$5. second $3, third $1.50, fourth Qubribs one year. Answers 
to fourth set of questions due August 15. 

No. 7.— Mathbmatics. One hundred questions. Prize fxa 
First I5, second $3, third I1.50, fourth Qubkibs one year. An- 
swers to fourth set of questions due August xs> 

No. 15.— Thb Dkama. One hundred questions. Prise %io. 
First $5, second $3, third $1.50, fourth Qubkibs one year. An- 
swers to fourth set of questions due August 15. 

Na 33 . —Gbnbr A L History. One hundred questions. Prize 
|ia Fust $s, second $3, third $1.50, fourth Qubbibs one year. 
Answers to third set of questions due August 15. 

No. 14. — Mythology. One hundred questions. Prise fxa 
First Is, second $3, third %t.y>, fourth Qubribs one year. An> 
swers to third set of questions due August 15. 

No. 36. — ^AsTRONOMY. One hundred questions. Prize fio. 
First $5, second $3, third $1.50, fourth Qubribs one year. 
Answers to second set of questions due August 15. ^ 

No. 39.— Mboionb. One hundred questions. Prise $10. 
First $5, second $3, third %i.Sf>t fourth Qubribs one year. 
Answers to second set of questions due August 15. 

Na 48.— English Litbraturb. One hundred questions. 
Prize $xa First I5, second $3, third $1.50, fourth Qubribs^ 
one year. Answers to first set of ouestions due August xj^ 

No.jp. — ^Unitbo Statbs. One hundred questions. Prize 
$10. Fnst %s, second $3, third $1.50, fourtn Qubribs one 
year. Answers to first set of questions due August i(. 

No. 50.— Maxims. One hundred quoutions will oe given. 
In answering give author and where Touud Prize $10. First 
$5, second $3, third $1.50^ fourth Qubribs one year. An- 
swers to first set of quotations due August rs. 

No. 5t.— Astronomers. Prize $6. First I3, second |a^ 
third two subscriptions to Qubribs. Answers due August 15. 

No. sa.— Martyrs. Prize |6. First $3. second |a, third 
two subscriptions to Qubribs. Answers due August 15. 

No. «3.— Novblists. Prize $6. First $3. second %t, thircl 
two subscriptions to Qubribs. Answers due August 15. 

No. 54.~Statb8MBn. Prize $6. First $3, second I'kftiiq^, f> 
two subscriptions to Qubribs. Answers due August 15/ VJ V I^>- 
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PARDRIDGE «& CO., 

Importers, Jobbers and RetaiUrs of 

DRY GOODS, S ILKS. C LOAKS, 

SHAWLS. CARPETS, NOTIONS, Etc., 

270 & 272 MAIN AND 107 & 109 PEARL STS. 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 



HlYETODBIiGiZIIESAPERIODICiLSBOUID 

lo fintcbM ttyl* at rMaonabk prioM aft 

W. H. BORK'8 BINDERY. 

4S, 4; a$ui4gK Swan St^ BUFFALO^ N. K 

THE ORIENTAL BATH ROOMS. 



PERSONS DESIRING 



THE MASSAGE TREATMENT 

iVILL RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION, 



J. B. WAGNER. Proprietor. 
850 Main Stubt, - BUFFALO. N. Y. 

Ladies' Hour* from 9 A. M. until 1 P. M. 



C 



H A M PLI W'8 

UmiU PEARL 



FOB BEJfcUTirytfiQ THE COMFllIfflNr 




aPKMniLY HKHOVlEH etr?! IhTEN, TAN. r El p* K L K!;!, 

Imring ihe ifiiriMqfi and fair. ad<i9 3rmibi'tiniif in the 
comfft^^n, JfL&M, Fatti filler allbeautifai \novini 
H** «, OiTiT ft a cM. a f>9me, worth doiiba tAai 
etmpar^ tottA other arttcif* fbf cAd Ainu purpoaf. 
All CiTQilSltl Bill ii^ Be AQ t-e yoD get Ihe aenultie. 
_ COAiiPLrN A Co,. Pilot'' B. BprTAHO. N. Y. 




CUTLER'S POCKET INHALER 

and Carbolate of Iodine 
INHALANT. 

A cure for Catarrh, Brondiitis, 
Asthma, and all diseases of the 
Throat and Lunn— Evbn Con- 
sumption— if taken in season. 
It will break up a Cold at once. 
It Is the King op Cough MsDiaNBs. A few inhalations will 
correct the most Oppbnsivk Bkxath. It may be carried aa 
handUy as a penknife, and is guaranteed to accomplish sll that 
is daimed for it. As a ^revenitve it is in truth tne ''magical 
Amulet^ with which one may bid defiance to CkoUra, Yeihw 
Fevtr^ and all Miat$matie and Infectious diseases. It has been 
dioroughly tested in irarioos hoepitab and localities infected 
with Malaria^ SmaU PaXj DiJkkOUria, etc. and of the great 
number of penons, indudmg Physicians and Nurses, who used 
the inhaler as a preventive, not one is known to nave been 
attacked with any of the diseases to which they were exposed. 
Patented in 1873, ^^ Inhaler has since had a laiger and more 
extensive sale than any Medical Instrument ever invented. It is 
the only Inhalsk approved by physicians of every school, and 
indorsed by the standard medical journals of the world. 
All othbks in the market are either worthless substitutes or 
fraudulent imitatiom. OVER 400,000 IN USE. 

Sold by Druggists for $ 1 .OO. By mail I1.35. 
W. H. SMITH & CO., Prop's, 410 Michigan St., Buffalo,N. Y. 



Successor to T. S. Hawks, 

BOOKSELLER, STATIOIEB UD lElSDEiLBB, 

SI East Seneca St,, BUFFALO, N. K 

O. A.. TA-IPT; 

♦ PHO TOGRAPHER ♦ 
272 Main St., - BUFFALO, N.Y. 

The Iron Review. 

AND INDUSTRIAL AGE. 

A Journal Devoted to the Iron, Coal snd Hsrdwtre Trades and 
the Manufacturing Intereste of the Country. 



SmbteHftiom Frk*, Om DtOar Ar Ammm, PMi-^mU^ 



C, L, SHERRILL &* CO., Publishers. 
274 and 276 Main St., - B UFFALO, N. K 

THE BOOKM/IRT, 

A MaguMtm efUUrary and Lihrary InUttiamee. 



SAMPLE COPIES TO READERS OF 
THIS MAGAZINE FREE. ADDRESS 

BOOKMART PUBLISHING CO« 
PITTSBURG. PA. 

SHORTHAND StS'o,'*SS^-^ "^ 
ItuatlOns procured all pupils when competent 
endfordfcuiar. W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswego^ N.T. 

"TBECHRREHrS>.?S 

Glean, p«rfeoL grand I Over 600 brilliant oontrfb- 
vtors. liTMrlyjemo^VAl. Boy it at yonr new 
dealer*! Be nd 10 cents for sample copy. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

NBW AND SBCOND-HAND 

Books ixr S3iirx>z<xiss "VjLKXHPrar. 

Whole or broken libraries bou|^ or soU. 
Mre.Q.W. MORRISON, 103 E. Seneca Street, Buffalo, NY. 
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3 FAST EXPRESS TRAINS DA1LY3 



O^^SS. 7^S I> O g TT I* A -EL 






ERIE* 



1^-A.IX.IiO.AJD. 



s a 7 "^Tsr -B s XT 

Buffalo, New York, Boston, Philadelphia and all Points East. 

THE ONLY LINE RUNNING PULLMAN CARS BETWEEN THE CITIES NAMED. 
THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE OIL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

For farther Information, call on or address, 

John N. Abbott, Gen' I Pass. Agent, NeiL York. John S. Bartlett, GenU N, R A^t, Buffalo. 



Tfu CJuapttt Wttkly Educational Journal in America, 



The ' Educational • News. 

ONLY S1.60 A YEAR. 

SEND FOR A SAMPLE NUNBER, 



a'±d.iU OI33DiLI>B3ST ^^OM'THIiTT: 



The Teachers' Assistant. 

Only soc a year^ xa numbtrt. Send for tample. 

Liberal cash commissions and liberal premiums to those who 
secure subscribers to either paper. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Magazine of Western History 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The Magazine of Western History is inraluable to every 
student of History, to Pioneer Settlers and their descendants, 
and to all others who prise National, State and Local History. 

Please Observe the Purposes it has in view: 

xst The Magaixne will contain contributions from eminent 
writers on subjects of general historic interest It will give 
special attention to the collection and publication of new inci- 
dents and fiicts of western annals, and its publishers will be 
grateful to any student of history who will forward them any 
mformation that will throw new light upon unsettled points of 
Western History. 

ad. It contemplates a history of each of the great Western and 
South-western Sutes that have not alieadr satisfaaory Sute 
histories. The History of Ohio» the first of the series, is already 
in course of preparation, and the opening chapters will soon 
appear. 

3d. It will contain a series of papers on the Bar. the Medical 
Profession. Churches, Colleges and Schools, the Press, and Um 
Commercial and Manufacturing interests of the West 

The Magaxine will be richly and copiously illustrated by 
artists of established reputation and ability. Tenns I4.00 per 
year. Address, 

Magazine of Western HIstoryp 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOHN C. DUNHAM. 

FIEE SHIRTS TO ORDER. 

60 and 63 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

936 Main Street, BUFFALO,N. K 



The St. Louis^ Magazine. 

THE LEADIKG MAGAZME OF THE WEST. 

Edited by Alexander N. DeMenil, and containing Original, 
Illustrated Novels. Short Stories, Poems, Sketches, Essays, 
Humor and Satire, by the b^t Western and Soudiem writeim. 



" The best magaxine for the price in the world."— Courier 
9umal. " Stands far at the head of the low-prici 
—St Louis Republican. " Handsomest and best Magazine for 



the low-priced magarinet** 



s price.''— Texas Siftings. 
Specimen copy with set of gold ccdored cards. Ten Cents. 
Subscription, tx.5oa Year. 

DeMENlL & GILMORE, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
QuKKns and the St. Louis Magaaine sent one year for 1.50. 




THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO 

PiTTSBUKG, Philadelphia, Baltimorb, Washington, Dun- 

iciKic Mayvillb,Cokrv, BIbadvillb, Titusvillb, Oil 

City,Youngstoiwn,Olban,Bradpord,Empoiudm. 

The only line running Solid Trains with Pullman Sleepers 
and Two Daily Trains between Buffalo and Pittsburg. 

Trains Leave from and Arrive at Station, comer Exchange 
and Louiriana Streets. 
LRAVB. Standard (Eastern) Time . arrivr. 

8.00 A. M..'— DAY EXPRESS (Except Sunday)....!. 10 P. M 

Olean, Bradford, Emporium. 
8.40 A. M PITTSBURG EXPRESS (Daily) 8.30 P. M 
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a.9o P. M.OIL CITY EXPRESS (Except Sunday), xa^ P. M 

Dunkirk, Mayvflle, Corry, Meadville, Titusville, Oil Gty. 
a.40 P. M.PHILADELPHLA EXPRESS (Ex. Sun.).7^»P.M 

East Anrora, Olean, Bradford, Port Allenny, Eraporioai, 
St Mary's, Ridgeway, Kane, Williamsport, Fhiladelphuu 
5.30 P.M.OLEAN ACCOMODATION (Ex. Sun.).8.40 A. If 

Stops at all Stations. 
8.30 p. M....PITTSBURG EXPRESS (Daily)....84x>A.M 

Solid Trains with Pullman Sleeping Cars between BnfEalo 
and Pittsburgh. 
4.^ P. M... SUNDAY TRAINS (Sundays only)...io.oo A. M 

Between Buffalo and Olean. Stops at all stations. 

Q^ Tickets, Time Tables, and Sleeping Car Accomodations, 
may be obtained at the Company's General Office, No. 4s Ex- 
change Street, and at the Station. Telephone connection. 

J. A. FELLOWS, Gen. Pass'r Tk't Agt 
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[O branch of philosophical or semi-philo- 
sophical literature has in our day oc- 
cupied so many writers or interested so 
large a public as the literature of the fine 
arts. iGsthetics, if by the word we understand, 
not any sets of critical judgments or empirical 
rules for judging, but a general theory explain- 
ing the place in human nature of the emotions 
of art, and in the objects of art their character 
and causes, may be said to be of little more 
than a century's growth among modem nations. 
It was not until the art of the ancient Greeks 
had, toward the middle of the last century, 
become the object of a new interest and of a 
more scientific knowledge, thanks to the re- 
searches of savants such as Caylus in France, 
Spence in England, Winkelmann in Germany, 
that theories of this kind began to take a distinct 
place in modern philosophy. Since then, the 
subject has been turned over by a multitude of 
minds in a multitude of senses. The science 
of aesthetics, if science it has even yet any 
claim to be called, has received continual ad- 
ditions. That the arts which furnish its data 
have made equivalent progress can by no 
means be maintained. It may rather be con- 
tended that so much theory has thwarted practice, 
so much criticism interfered with creation. It 
may be argued, and the argument will not fail 
for want of evidence, that the productive impulse 
has languished in proportion as the speculative 
impulse has had full play ; that art has suffered 
In fluctuating this way and that with the currents 
of conflicting doctrine ; that what we have lost 
in poems and pictures we have ill made up for 
in reflections, and those often sterile and con- 
tradictory, as to what a poem ought to be and 
what a picture,— on beauty, the ideal, and the 
absolute. * » * 

Those who see the essence of art inspontane- 
ousness, and her strength in independence of 
external influences, may well grow impatient 
with the intellectual movement which in Ger- 



many has encumbered her with the subtle ties 
of self-conscious analysis,and involved her in the 
meshes of transcendental Aesihetik ; — which in 
France has thrown her for a prize to the rival 
faction of classicist and romanticist, or has let 
her be dealt with as she might by the arbitrary 
dogmas of the eclectic, by rhetorical spiritual- 
ism or rhapsodical hedonism ; — and in England 
has yoked her side by side with morals in the 
sober estimation of common sense not less than 
in the fervid convictions of genius, in the judg- 
ment of Reid and Stewart not less than in that 
of Ruskin. Of all questions raised in aesthetical 
debate few are more important, and none more 
hoUy contested, than that of the relations of 
art to morals, or of aesthetics, the science of the 
former, to ethics, the science of the latter. 

• • • 

Art is warned not to attempt achievements 
above her reach in the moral and inteUectual 
order ; she should also be warned not to dis- 
figure herself with errors in the artistic order. 
The former warning is,however,the most needed 
at present Among ourselves literature has 
been too long in the habit of dictatmg to bewild- 
ered art what she should do and from what she 
should abstain. Eager moralists, whose 
genius and enthusiasm none admire more 
than ourselves, in their desire that all things 
should work together for the glory of God and 
the advancement of mankind, have demanded 
from her wisdom and counsel and higher lessons 
on nature and destiny. Frivolous critics, 
without genius, enthusiasm, or any other claim 
to admiration, have demanded from her rapid 
excitement, story-telling, epigram and amuse- 
ment. She cannot give either of these their 
demand. Her part is neither that of prophet 
nor jester. Doubtless the aims of .those who 
would make a prophet of her are noble ; but the 
burden is too heavy for her to bear. We do not 
believe that art is in any way able, direcUy, 

either to make or to mar in the momentous worlc^ 
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of moral instruction and moral advancement. 
Indirectly, she may perhaps contribate some- 
thing, by filling men's lives with innocent and 
refined enjoyment, and alluring their minds to 
gentleness and content ; or, by the exhibition of 
perfection sought after and attained in one kind, 
she may stimulate them to the pursuit of per- 
fection in another kind. Even thus much she 
cannot do until she is allowed to go her natural 
way in the unswerving search for beauty. 

• • * 

The existence between the public and all art 
and literary matters of a body of men sitting 
in judgment upon the claims of the latter to the 
support of the former is a peculiar feature of 
modem times. Peculiar, that is to say, as to 
the extent to which the power is exercised, and 
as to the influence exerted by the decision pro- 
mulgated. Acting, as this advanced guard of 
public taste does, through the medium of the 
press, its operations have grown with the growth 
of that wonderful institution, and strengthened 
with its strength, so that now the opinion of 
men in general is to a great extent swayed by 
the verdict it delivers. This being so, it is 
;superfluous to say that a serious responsibility 
rests upon those who fill the position of public 
censor. Apart from the consideration whether 
or no there be the possession of the necessary 
acquaintance with a particular art, there are 
certain conditions to be fulfilled, without which 
it is practically impossible for a critic to be 
efiicient in his vocation. 

• • • 

One of the most common faults in modern 
criticism is a tendency to excessive laud- 
ation. We shall not say that the fault is a harm 
less one, though perhaps its consequences 
are less serious than those of most others. 
It may arise from a variety of causes, some 
of which do credit to the critic's heart if not to 
his head. In the first place, to lavish praise 
upon a work is a very easy thing to do, and, 
next, in a case of a kind-hearted man, it is very 
pleasant. Successful fault-finding demands a 
knowledge of the object matter and a degree of 
careful discrimination not always readily 
brought to bear. Failing in these things there 
remain those well-worn terms of approval which 
pass current because, while pleasing some, they 
hurt nobody. Then there are those to whom it 
is absolutely painful to have to give an adverse 
verdict Their generous sympathy for in- 
dividuate blinds them to their duty as impartial 
judges acting for the b«iefit of society at large, 



and induces them to let ofiE easily those who 
should be punished with a just severity. Now 
it is evident that in such cases as these there 
is practically an abdication of all judicial func- 
tions, and that what is done by men thus influ- 
enced is really no criticism at all. Passing as 
such, however, it may mislead public opinion, 
and set up a '^standard of judging well" which, 
from its leniency, would assuredly drag down 
art to its own level. 

• • * 

Another fault, more rarely found than the one 
just noticed, and of a totally opposite character, 
i8*a disposition to treat everything in a spirit of 
cynical severity. This is as much a crime 
against the interest of art as the leniency we 
have commented on, and it is something more : 
it is at once the result and cause of feelings 
which are either unworthy or downright bad. 
The cynical critic may be such from an idea 
that his cynicism is a proof of severe and re- 
fined taste. The evils of this malignant school 
of criticism are surely not far to seek. 

• • * 

Equally with its opposjte, it negatives the 
essential qualities of that which it pretends to 
be ; but it does more, and, in some respects, 
worse. It tends to create in the public mind a 
disposition to carp at, and exaggerate the im- 
portance of trifles ; — to look at a work of art, 
not in the spirit of a worker, and with a loving 
appreciation of all that is worthy in it, but with 
a miserable and unworthy eye for those imper- 
fections from which nothing can be exempt. 
Its influence on arts and artists is equally to be 
deprecated. * « * 

If Pantheism be the goal of all religious learn- 
ing, of all philosophy — ^what is it? Some of the 
leaders of the most widely spread religions of hu- 
manity, many of the first leaders of human thought, 
have in some sense been Pantheists — ^the name 
should no longer be allowed to be a nick-name. 
Can we define Pantheism properly and legitimate, 
distinguishing it from materialism, which is no 
theism at all, and from mystic caricatures ? Is 
it not, rather, an ontological theism — another 
and a necessary, and an implied form of ra- 
tional theism ? The argument from theology 
proves a God at work ; the argument from on- 
tology proves a God infinite. It might be better 
indeed, to get rid, if it were possible, of the 
term Pantheism ; but we cannot get rid of the 
thing, for it emerges in all systems as it has 
emerged in all ages. The argument from a final 
cause proves the existence of a world maker. 
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It demonstrates that there is a united work- 
ing in the world. It is a clear and satisfac- 
tory proof of the ordinary understanding of 
man ; but it proves nothing more than a finite 
God. We must supplement by the argument 
from ontology. The one gives a mind, the other 
gives being ; the two together give the infinite 
God, impersonal and yet personal — ^tobe called 
by all names, or if that is irreverent, to be called 
by no name. • ^ • 

Memory is an excellent critic; trustworthy al- 
ways in designating the natural and truthful 
writer, whether of poetry or prose. And this, 
in the case of Oliver Wendell Holmes, is a 
test so complete, that we scarcely know of a 
production of his, long or short, in which some 
striking thought or rare felicity of versification 
has not fixed itself indelibly upon our mind ; 
and in several instances whole passages, almost 
at a single perusal, have remained ^tened as 
with hooks of steel upon the memory. 

• • * 

Learn to be brief. Long visits, long stories, 
long exhortations, and long prayers seldom 
profit those who have to do with them. Life 
is short. Time is short. Moments are precious. 
Learn to condense, abridge, and intensify. We 
can endure many an ache and ill if it is soon 
over, while even pleasures grow insipid and 
pam intolerable if they are protracted beyond 
the limits of reason and convenience. Lbarn 
to be brief. Lop ofiE branches; stick to the 
main fact in your case. If you pray, ask 
for what you would receive, and get through ; 
if you speak, teU your message and hold your 
peace ; boil down two words into one, and three 
into two. Be brief, be brief, ever more be brief. 



QU KR I BS 

PRIZE QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 

Answen to qnestknift m this number will aopear in the 
October iMoe. All oompetitori should carefuflj read the 
department entitled The Query Box in each number. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. Find the sum of all the terms, the extremes 
being o and 300, and the number of terms 1200. 

2. Divide 1 26 into two such i>arts that one shall be a 
multiple of 7, the other a multiple of 11. 

3. Resolve the first member of the equation 2jr* 
+jr — 6 = into three factors. 

4. What is the side of a square equal in area to 
a rectangular field 32 rods long and 18 rods wide 7 



5. Given •*•+•,= ^^ (^"!j.^j^) , to find x. 

6. What is the sum of n terms of the series, 3, 
3M. 3?i etc ? 



7. Find two numbers whose difference is equal 
to two-ninths of the greater, and the difference of 
whose squares is 128. 

8. Five cents per day is the interest on what sum 
at 7 per cent, per annum 7 

9. If a certain number be divided by the pro- 
duct of its two digits, the quotient is 2 ji^ ; and if 9 
be added to the number, the digits will be inverted : 
what is the number 7 

10. Two quantities are to each other as m to » 
and the difference of their squares is ^ ; what are 
the quantities 7 

11. Find the fourth root of 336 «• + 81 «• — 
216 a^ — 56 fl* + 16 — - 224 a* + 64 a. 

12. Simplify I of t of I of ? -r (Si X 3^ X 4I X A). 

13. When the hour and minute hands of a clock 
are together between 8 and 9 o'clock, what is the 
dme of day 7 

14. Find the side of a cube which shall contain 
as many solid units as there are linear units in the 
distance between its two opposite comers. 

15. Divide 100 into two such parts that the sum 
of their square roots shall be 14. 

16. Required the side of a cubical vat which shall 
contain if part as much as one whose side is 12 feet 

17. Find 4 geometrical means between 2 and 
486. 

18. In a plane triangle the base is 50 feet, the 
area 600 feet, and the difference of the sides 10 ; 
required the sides and perpendicular. 

19. Find the limits of the negative roots m the 
equation jc* — 3 Jf* + 5 j: + 7 = o. 

20. A park 53 rods long and 39 rods wide has a 
straight walk running from its diagonal comers ; 
what is the length of the walk 7 

21. The length of a rectangular field containing 
80 acres, is twice its breadth ; what are its length 
and breadth 7 

22. Required the cost of a watch which being 
sold for $171, the per cent, gained was equal to the 
number of dollars the watch cost. 

23. >Miat factor can be removed from ^ x^x 7 

24. Find three geometrical means between I 
and I. 

25. Find an inferior limit of the positive roots in 
the equation jr* + 54f* — 20 x* — 19 jf — 2 = 0, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

26. What are the oldest rocks called 7 

27. How are crystalline rocks made 7 

28. Which is the most common crystal found on 
the earth 7 

29. What kind of mineral is sometimes woven 
into cloth 7 

3a Which is undoubtedly the most generally 
disseminated metal 7 

31. What are the three principal physical states 
of matter 7 
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32. Which are the lowest radiates ? 

33- Which were the first animals that could crawl 
by means of something like feet ? 

34. Which was the first ammal that moved in a 
definite direction ? 

35- What animal possesses the most perfect 
mechanism for motion in the world ? 

36. What are the lowest land animals ? 

37. Name the most common species of amphi- 
bians. 

38. Where is the bird without wings to be found ? 
39- What bird is described as having the body 

of an otter, the bill of a duck, and lays eggs ? 

40. What animal walks on its head ? 

41. In what part of the Tyorld is the largest bird 
of prey ? 

42. Which is the largest sea bird known ? 

43. What animal was the most curious inter- 
mediate link between birds and reptiles ? 

44. What isUnds, when first discovered, con- 
tained neither insects nor reptUes, and no animal 
larger than a hog ? 

45- Which is the largest native animal of Asia ? 
46. Which is the largest native animal of North 
America ? 

47- Which is the largest native animal of 
Australia ? 

48. What common species are the lowest of the 
mammals ? 

49- What are the highest of the mammals ? 

50. What Scotch writer was apioneer in Americn 
ornithology ? 

MODERN EUROPE. 
(1492—1885.) 

26. Name in order the powers to which Colum- 
bus applied for aid to prosecute his voyage ? 

27. Who was the Unhappy Favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth ? 

28. Who was the first English slave trader ? 

29. WTio was the first Portuguese Viceroy of 
India ? ^ 

30. What French queen was the fiist who gave 
audience to foreign ambassadors ? 

31. What queen of England twice set a price on 
the head of her brother ? 

32. What French ruler has been caUed the 
Citizen King ? 

33- Who was the British Bayard ? 

34. Who was the Polish Bayard ? 

35. Name a brewer of Ghent distinguished in 
history. 

36. Who was the Charlemagne of Servia ? 

37. ^Vhat French marshal has been called the 
Bravest of the Brave ? 

38. When was the Inquisition abolished in 
opam ? 

39. Who was the first Duke of Prussia ? 



40. Who called Frederick the Great, Alaric 
Cottin, and why ? 

41. What emperor was distinguished by the 
great number of nicknames bestowed upon him ? 

42. What minion ruler of Russia banished nearly 
20,000 persons to Siberia through pique, malice 
and revenge ? 

43* What was the most famous siege of modem 
times ? 

44- The burning of what city decided the fort- 
unes of a great conqueror ? 

45- What battle was witnessed by three em- 
perors ? 

46. What conflict is called the Battle of Nations ? 
47- What was the Decree of Fontainebleau ? 

48. Who was the Modem Antigone ? 

49. Who was the first great Irish Agitator ? 

50. Name a famous living Irish agitator. 
EDUCA TION. 

26. What country continues to use the oldest 
principles of pedagogy known ? 

27. What ancient Eastem nation, according to 
Herodotus, taught their sons three things alone, to 
ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the troth ? 

28. In what island was the seat of European 
learning in the early centuries of the dark ages? 

29. Who was the first to lay down the roles of 
oratory ? 

30. Which is the oldest library in Great Britain ? 
31- Who established the firet circulating 

library in Scotland ? 

32. Who founded the first mechanics' institution 
in Scotland ? 

33- What great English philosopher wrote a 
work on education ? 

34- Who is the author of a didactic poem in the 
imitation of Spenser entitled "Education?" 

35- What early English dramatist made a 
Grammar "out of his own observation of the English 
language?** 

36. Who has been pronounced the best classical 
scholar England has produced ? 

37- Who was called the Boy Bachelor ? 

38. What Italian lady of the eighteenth century 
was called a living polyglot ? 

39- VMio was the Briareus of languages ? 

40. Who is the most celebrated instroctor of youth 
of modern times ? 

41. ^^^lo founded the first missionary college in 
Brazil ? 

42. Who founded the Andover Theological 
Semmary ? ** 

43. Where and when were the fiist free schools 
founded in this country ? 

44. Name the colleges of colonial times, and 
state which of these owed its existence to the 
patronage of the home government 
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45. Name the three most eminent graduates of 
Bowdoin College. 

46. When was the first commencement held at 
Harvard College ? 

47. Who was the first to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Harvard College ? 

48. What celebrated statesman and writer 
declined the presidency of Harvard College early in 
the century ? 

49. What important American Woman's College 
will be first opened in the fall ? 

5a Who is the president of (a) Johns Hopkins 
University, (b) Vassar College, (c) Smith's College, 
(d) University of Michigan, (e) University of Wis- 
consin ? 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

51. What celebrated colonial orator edited an 
edition of Bishop Butler's " Analogy of Religion ? " 

52. What celebrated writer was a postmaster- 
general for the Colonies ? 

53. What work written early in the eighteenth 
century was first printed by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in 1878— 1881 ? 

54. Who was the author of the Declaration of 
Independence ? 

55. Who is sometimes claimed as the author of 
the Declaration of Independence ? 

56. What poet, a Huguenot by descent and a 
New Yorker by birth, was the first American poet 
to attain eminence ? 

57. What is our first important attempt at a 
national epic ? 

58. What was the first standard history written 
by a New England woman ? 

59. Who obtained a European reputation by re- 
marks on the life and character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte ? 

60. What seventeenth century writer was' a 
voluminous but untrustworthy narrator of his own 
adventures ? 

61. Who wrote an important comic history oi 
New York ? 

63. Who has been called the American Keats ? 

63. What wife of a President is well-known as an 
author ? 

64. What eminent pamphleteer was known as 
Peter Porcupine ? 

65. What author is said to have never rode ten 
miles firom his home ? 

66. What minister was imprisoned for writing a 
temperance piece in 1835 ? 

67. On what American book has the copyright 
exceeded that of any other 7 

68. What well-known divine has given to the 
public an unfinished life of Jesus ? 

69. What well-known Biblical scholar is a native 
of Switzerland ? 



70. What American authoress married an Italian 
count ? 

71. What popular living novelist was bom in 
Italy ? 

72. Who is the most prolific living American 
novelist ? 

73. What popular writer is the editor of a Hart- 
ford paper ? 

74. What living writer has probably received 
the greatest amount firom the copyright of his 
literary productions ? 

75. What volume of essays recently issued 
is very popular ? 

♦ THE ANTIQUARY, 

51. What IS the year 46 B. C. called 7 

52. Who was the first troubadour ? 

53. What accomplished singer became the wife 
of a celebrated English statesman and dramatist ? 

54. What is the weight of the largest lump of 
gold ever found in one mass ? 

55. Who instituted the ceremony of wedding the 
Adriatic to the doge of Venice ? 

56. What is meant by an Adonis garden ? 

57. What celebrated epicure is said to have 
spent $6,250,000 on the luxuries of the table, and 
finding his finances reduced to have hung himself for 
fear of starvation ? 

58. When was the English navy begun ? 

59. What railroad was built in order to transport 
material to erect a monument ? 

60. Give the date and place of the first colonial 
post office. 

61. When was gas first used for lighting streets 
in this country ? 

62. "^Tien was New York City incorporated ? 

63. Where and when was the first book printed 
in Arabic ? 

64. Where and when was the first Bible printed 
in Hebrew characters ? 

65. Where and when was the first book printed 
wholly in Greek ? 

66. Who invented the Italic letter ? 

67. What printer of Basil, was the first to use 
the Roman type instead of Gothic and Italian ? 

68. What is the first book to bear the inscrip- 
tion : "Imprynted by me, William Caxton, at West- 
mynstre ?" 

69. Who was the originator of cyclopaedias ? 

70. Of what general is it said that he would 
rather have written Gray's " Elegy " than capture 
a city ? 

71. What author published^ an epic at the price 
of a farthing to express his sense of the public's 
estimation of such literature ? 

72. Who has been called the Learned Blacksmith ? 

73. Name the earliest American newspaper, 
only one copy of which was issued. 
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74. Name the first regular newspaper in America ? 

75. Who was Wilkins Micawber ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

76. Name the three principal kinds of geography. 

77. What are the three distinct movements of 
the ocean ? 

78. What place was made the first general 
meridian ? 

79. Who made the first attempt to determine 
the length of a degree ? 

80. What country takes its name from the size of 
its inhabitants' feet ? 

81. What is the Golden Gate ? 

82. Which is the most northern town of Europe ? 

83. Who is the best known living African ex- 
plorer ? 

84. Where are sandy tracks called heaths ? 

85. Where are plains of shifting sands called 
landtsf 

86. What State is the geographical centre of the 
United States ? 

87. What river is named from a governor of New 
England ? 

88. What and where are the Tundras ? 

89. Where do the Fire Worshippers live ? 

90. Name a river that sometimes flows toward 
the north, at other times toward the south. 

91. What country has the longest and most 
numerous lines of railroads ? 

92. What is the only nation in America without 
a sea front ? 

93. Which large nations own no islands except 
those along their coast, termed littoral islands ? 

94. What mountain has the largest crater known ? 

95. What country receives its name from its 
geographical position ? 

96. What great river is comparatively without 
tributaries ? 

97. What river of the world has the greatest 
basin ? 

98. What so-called sea has no actual boundary ? 

99. What country produces the most (a) cotton, 
(b) sugar, (c) coffee, (d) rice, (e) tea ? 

100. Locate the following islands, (a) Palawan, 
(b) Wrangell, (c) Sado, (d) Cerigo, (e) Malta. 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

76. Who is the present Prime Minister of Great 
Britain ? 

77. Who has recently published a work on the 
founding of a free state in Africa ? 

78. Who has recently written a drama on the 
subject of Marino Faliero ? 

79. Who has recently resigned his directorship 
of an Imperial Theatre 7 

80. What famous art critic has begun the publi- 
cation of an autobiography ? 

81. Name a famous prima donna living in Wales. 



82. The works of what ancient classical poetess 
have recently been published ? 

83. What celebrated Jewish philanthropist has 
recently died ? 

84. What well-known Episcopal divine lives in 
Boston ? 

85. Who is the Bishop of Western-New York ? 

86. What living writer is called the Apostle of 
Infidelity ? 

87. What living statesman is called the Apostle 
of Free Trade ? 

88. Where is the Cleanest City in the world ? 

89. Where b the City of Monuments ? 

90. Where is the City of Churches ? 

91. Where is the City of Masts ? 

92. Where is the longest bridge in the world ? 

93. Which was the longest bridge in the world ? 

94. What extremely long bridge is now under 
construction ? 

95. Where is an example of the longest truss 
bridge in the world ? 

96. Where are slaves held in America ? 

97. What coimtry is considering the practicability 
of liberating its slaves ? 

98. Who was the Apostle of Temperance ? 

99. Who is the Patron Saint of (a) England, (b) 
Ireland, (c) Wales, (d) France, (e) Spain ? 

100. Who is the present ruler of (a) Austria, (b) 
Roumania, (c) Servia, (d) Bulgaria, (e) Montenegro? 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT 

Select the number of answers required in the question arranged 
in the order of choice. 

NAVAL COMMANDERS. 

Name the ten greatest naval commanders of all 

time. 

AXCHITSCTS. 

Name the ten greatest architects of all time. 

PRIMA DONNAS. 

Name the ten greatest prima donnas of all time. 

AUTHORS. 

Name ten works, or authors, you would wish to 

preserve if all others were to be lost 

POETS. 

Who is your favorite poet? Name ten poets, 

only, whose works you enjoy reading above aU 

others, in order of choice. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE. 

Milwaukee, December a6, 1884. 
No. 10 Orators. 
I. James G. Blaine. 2. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. 
Cox. Julia Ward Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. 
If in the total number of votes Blaine should re- 
ceive 85. Cook 45. Cox 23, Howe 38, Douglass 9, 
the total of the above ballot would be 20a The 
vote securing highest total will receive first priie, etc. 
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ANSWERS. 



AsiBwen to questions that appeared in the Jvne number. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

1. Authorities differ, the most generally accepted 
divisions are : the Azoic, Silurian, Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, Reptilian, Mammalian, and the Age of 
Man. 

2. Gottfiied Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646— 1 7 16); al- 
so Werner, William Smith, Hugh Miller, Lyell. 
and Pythagoras so called. 

3. James Hutton ( 1 726 — 1 797). 

4. Baron G. L. C. F. D. Cuvier (1769— 1832). 

5. Oliver Goldsmith ( 1 73 1 — 1 774).. 

6. A work by Hugh Miller bears that name, the 
testimony of the rocks showing the ancient work- 
ings of the ocean on the sea-shore. 

7. The corals. 

8. Glass. 

9. On the sea-shore. 

10. By heat and pressure. 

11. Its general use began in England not more 
than six hundred years ago. 

12. In China. 

13. It is practically inexhaustible. 

14. In India, Persia, and Japan, by means of 
common wells, for centuries. 

15. They are worn down by the action of water. 

16. In the valley of the Colorado River. 

17. In 526, destroying the city of Antioch, Asia 
Minor, 250,000 persons perishing. 

18. In the Mississippi Valley. Reel Foot and 
Obion lakes were formed by the earthquake of 18 11. 

19. " The Ancient Mariner," by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 

20. Animals that lap their drink, particularly the 
dog. 

21. • • You never catch a weasel asleep. * ' 

22. The Llama of Peru, also the dog. 

23. The Sticklebacks are the most noteworthy 
specimens. 

24. In Holland, where they feed on the frogs 
that breed in the pools and marshes, and preserve 
the dikes from the inroads of worms. In India they 
are considered sacred. 

25. (a) Between Canada and New York, (b) on 
the island of Staffa one of the Hebrides, (c) in 
Ireland, (d) in Virginia, (e) in Kentucky. 

MODERN EUROPE, 
(1492— 1885). 

1. Russo-Turkish war of 1878. 

2. Twenty-one including Bulgaria. 

3. (a) Russia, (b) San Marino. 

4. France, Switzerland, Andorra, San Marino. 

5. Russia and Montenegro. 



6. The rulers of Austria, and Norway and 
Sweden. 

7. RoUmania. 

8. Germany, Russia, Austria, France, Britain and 
Italy. 

9. The Invincible Armanda consisting of 150 
ships, 2650 great guns, 20,000 soldiers, 8000 sailors, 
and 2000 volunteers. 

10. Lord Nelson. 

1 1. Maximilian I of Germany. 

12. Charles Maurice Talleyrand. 

13. Cardinal Richelieu. Prince Bismarck can 
dispute this distinction. 

14. Due de Choiseul. 

15. The battle of Waterloo. 

16. Peter the Great. 

17. John Sobieski, Casimir III and Sigismund I. 

18. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

19. The Confederation of the Rhine. 

20. Charles V of Germany. 

21. Peter the Great, Henry VIII, Edward I, 
Frederick II. 

22. Germany. 

23. D^ke of Edinburgh. 

24. Emperor William. 

25. Victor Emmanuel. 

EDUCATION 

1. The Schoolmaster, by Roger Ascham. 

2. Thebes, Memphis, Heliopolis and Alexandria. 

3. The rabbinical school of Jamnia. 

4. Pythagoras. 

5. Athens. 

6. Lycurgus in Sparta. 

7. Antoninus Pius ( 1 38 — 161). 

8. That of Cordova. 

9. The library of Alexandria, 47 B. C, con- 
taining 400,000 volumes in MS. ; 642 A. D. containing 
700,000 volumes. 

I o. King Alfred (849—901 ). 

11. Axiothea,who lived about 300 B. C. and 
also Lasthenia. 

12. (a) William Occam, (1276— 1347), (b) Henry 
Goethals (1227— 1293), (c) Richard Middleton, 

( 1304), (d) Duns Scotus (1265— 1308), (e) 

Anselm of Laon, (1050 — 1 1 17). 

13. In 1696. 

14. In 1582. 

15. Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 1636. 

16. Yale College was founded at Saybrook in 
1 701, and afterwards removed to New Haven. 

17. Henry Pestalozzi (1745— 1827). 

1 8. Jean Jacques Rousseau (171 2 — 1 778). 
19? Joseph Lancaster, Andrew Bell. 

20. The Quincy method. 

21. John Adams, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, Fill- 
more, Pierce, Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleve- 
land. 
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22. General Robert E. Lee. 

23. Lxndley Murray's << English Grammar," 
published in 179$. 

24. Saqiuel Griswold Goodrich (1793 — 1860). 

25. (a) Charles W. Eliot, (b) Noah Porter, (c) 
James McCosh, (d) Andrew D. White, — since re- 
signed, now Charles K. Adams, (e; F. A. P. Barnard. 

AMERICAN LITERA TURE. 

26. Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

27. Ovid*s "Metamorphoses" by George Sandys, 
published in London in 1620. 

28. Mcs. Annie Bradstreet. 

29. James Fenimore Cooper, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

30. Zebulon Pike, said to be the first book ever 
written on that subject. 

31. John Ledyard. 

32. Chief- Justice Marshall, also Jared Sparks. 

33. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Andrew Young, 
Joaquin Miller. 

34. Long Tom Coflfin, in the "The Pilot" by 
Cooper. 

35. Lucretia Maria Davidson who died before 
completing her seventeenth year, 

36. Richard Henry Dana, also R. W. Emerson. 

37. James Russell Lowell, "A Fable for Critics." 

38. Charles Farrar Browne. 

39. "Battle Hymn of the Republic," by Julia 
Ward Howe. 

40. "The Gates Ajar" by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

41. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

42. Joaquin Miller. 

43. John Godfrey Saxe. 

44. James Fenimore Cooper. 

45. Walt Whitman. 

46. Edward Payson Roe, E. E. Hale, W. M. 
Baker, E. Eggleston. 

47. George W. Cable. 

48. **Charles Egbert Craddock," Miss Mary N. 
Murfree. 

49. (a) *'The Raven," (b) "Heathen Chinee," 
(c) "Thanatopsis,"(d)"BabieBell,"(e) "Sheridan's 
Ride." 

50. (a) A. Cleveland Coxe, (b) J. R. Lowell, (c) 
John G. Saxe, (d) George H. Boker, (e) Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. 

THE ANTIQ UA R Y. 

26. The second edition of "The Game and 
Playe of the Chesse," printed by Caxton. 

27. Richard Pynson. 

28. Laurence Tonti, a Neapohtan, in 1653. 

29. In 1652. 

30. The Mogul power when at its height, about 
1692. 

3 1 . Jackson, Franklin, Taylor, Washington, Clin- 
ton. Official Post Office Guide, 1885. 

32. Pyramids of Egjrpt, Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. Temple of Diana at Ephesus, Statue of 



Jupiter at Olympia, Mausoleum at Halicamassus, 
Colossus of Rhodes, Pharos of Alexandria. 

33. That of Jason undertaken to avenge the 
death of Phryxus, and recover his treasures seized 
by the king of Colchis, about 1263 B. C. 

34. (a) David, (b) Alexander, (c) Patrick, (d) 
John, (e) Michael. 

35. The Stamford Mercury, 1695. 

36. Philip of Burgundy, sumamed Le Bon, 
in 1430. 

37. In the entrance hall of Mount Vernon. It 
was sent by Lafayette to Washington. 

38. Between September 3-14, 1752, at which 
time the Gregorian calendar was adopted. 

39. John O' Groat, who settled a dispute among 
his nine sons respecting precedency by having nine 
doors to his mansion. 

40. Thomas Morton (1764—1835) in "Speed 
the Plough." 

41. The Wisest Fool of Christendom. 

42. Man without a Skin. 

43. The Inspired Idiot. 

44. Tobias Hobson a carrier of Cambridge, 
England. 

45. M. A. Careme (1784— 1833). 

46. R. W. Buchanan in the Contemporary RevieWm 

47. The Santa Cruw, 1496. 

48. The Savanna A in 1 8 19. 

49. **The Bokchesian Fountain," by Alexander 
Booshkeen, — and other poems by various authors. 
Translated by William David Lewis. 32mo. pp 72. 

50. 9,789,000 in round numbers ; other authori- 
ties state 22.000 more. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

51. The poles. 

52. Quito, capital of Ecuador. 

53. Mecca, Calcutta, Muscat. Authorities differ. 

54. In Bangkok, Siam. 

55. Ghent, Belgium. 

56. St Petersburgh, Russia, after Peter the 
Great. 

57. Alexandria, Egypt, after Alexander the Great. 

58. Behring's and Kane's. 

59. In southern Idaho. Nashville, Tenn., also 
so-called. 

60. In Algeria. 

6i. The Colorado River. 

62. Great Bear, Great Slave, Athabasca, Winni* 
peg, Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, Ontario, 
Nicaragua. 

63. Thibet. 

64. Missouri. 

65. Maryland. 

66. Louisiana. 

67. McClure and his men made the passage by 
abandoning their vessel. 

68. (a) On the i8oth meridian from Greenwich.(b) 
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If sailing westward a day is added, if eastward a 
day is dropped. 

69. (a) A river in Argentine Confederation, (b) 
mountains in Persia, (c) strait at the entrance of 
Persian Gulf, (d) capital city of Luzon, Phillipine 
Islands ^ (e) a peak of the Canary Islands. 

7a (a) East of the Isthmus of Suez, (b) between 
Chili and Peru, (c) in Persia, (d) southern Africa, (e) 
California. 

71. (a) At the mouth of the Amazon River, (b) 
northwest of France, (c) in the Mozambique Channel, 
(d) south of Arabia, (e) east of Madagascar. 

73. In Italy, (b) India, (c) Cape Colony, (d) 
Egypt, (d) Central America. 

73. (a) A lake in California, (b) island east of 
Denmark, (c) cape in southern Africa, (d) island 
west of Peru, (e) cape in southwestern England. 

74. (a) Inhabitants between the tropics, (b) 
inhabitants whose shadows at noon are cast in 
contrary directions, (c) persons who at certain times 
have no shadow at noon, (d) inhabitants of the 
opposite sides of the globe in the same parallel of 
latitude, (e) inhabitants within a polar circle. 

75. (a) A branch of the Amazon River, (b) a 
lake in Soudan, (c) an island in Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
(d) that portion of Asia bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, (e) an island south of Australia. 

QUESTIONS OF THE DA Y, 

51. Agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, 
mining, lumbering, fishing, hunting and trapping. 

52. Belgium. 

53. Constantinople. 

54. San Francisco. 

55. At Potosi ; of recent time, Comstock Lode, 
Nevada. 

56. St. Gothard tunnel, about nine and one-half 
miles long. 

57. Moreau, Saratoga county, N. Y. Other 
authorities give Litchfield, Conn. 

58. At Moscow, and weighs 443,732 pounds. 

59. Russia. 

60. Great Britain. 

61. Francis J. Fargus, "Hugh Conway." 

62. The North American Review, 

63. Victor Hugo. 

64. Count Terenzio Mamianni. 

65. James R. Osgood & Co. Succeeded by Tick- 
nor & Co. 

66. Emilio Castelar. 

67. William £. Gladstone. 

68. Otto Von Bismarck. 

69. Thomas Carlyle. 

70. James B. Eads. 

71. Dwight L. Moody. 

72. Seth Green. 

73. (a) George du Maurier, (b) Thomas Nast. 

74. (a) Allen Thomdike Rice (b) Richard Watson 



Gilder, (c) Thomas Bailey Aldrich, (d) Martha J« 
Lamb, (e) E L. and W. J. Youmans. 

75. Napoleon Bonaparte, Wallenstein, Bolivai^ 
Emmanuel, Maximilian, Gambetta, Louis Napoleon, 
Grant, Bismarck, Grover Cleveland. 

ART. 

76. The temple of Erechtheus at Athens. 

77. May 21, 1823. 

78. In Madrid. 

79. Rome. 

80. Paris. 

81. Mademoiselle Rozee (1632 — 1682) 

82. Salvator Rosa (1615 — 1673) 

83. 2^uxis, a celebrated painter of antiqity. 

84. Tintoretto (151 2— 1 594). 

85. (a) Giorgione excelled as a portrait painter; 
(b) Correggio, in his power of portraying the humam 
form in motion ; (c) Da Vinci in his expression ol" 
the most subtle shades in the human countenance. 

86. Benjamin West (i 738-— 1820). 

87. Nicholas Sebastian Adam (1705 1778). 

88. Albert Thorwaldsen (1770—1844). 

89. Giotto, or Angiolotto (1276— 1336). 

90. Simone Memmi. 

91. Girolamo Mutiana, also Georgi VasarL 

92. Don Jose Alvarez ( 1 768 — 1 827). 

93. Sir William Allan (1782— 1850). 

94. Luis Morales (1509 — 1586). 

95 . Jean Cousin ( 1 500— 1 590). 

96. David Allan ( 1 744 — 1 796). 

97. Washington Allston (1779— 1843). 

98. Jean Francois Millet. 

99. Andrea Solari and Gobbo Ponzi. 
100. Sir David Wilkie (1785—1841). 

AMERICAN HISTORY, 

76. Sir Francis Drake. 

77. Georgia to James Ogelthrope and others i« 
1732- 

78. Three small islands south of New Found- 
land, Miquelon, Langley and St Pierre. 

79. Quebec. 

80. Benedict Arnold. 

8 1 . Colonel William Moultrie. 

82. In January, 1789. 

83. James Monroe. 

84. September 20, 1777. 

85. Robert Morris. 

86. June 14, 1777. 

%T, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 1826 ; 
James Monroe, 1831. 

88. John Adams, Edward J. Phelps. 

89. Thomas H. Benton. 

90. John Randolph, of Roanoke, in 1820. 

91. The line separating Pennsylvania from the 
former slave states, Maryland and Virginia. 

92. Claims made by the United States againsft 
Great Britain g^wing out of injury done to our 
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shipping by the Alabama and other English vessels 
during the Civil War. 

93. William H. Seward. 

94. The invention of the cotton-gin. 

95. The battle of Gettysburg and the surrender 
of Vicksburg. 

96. General George H. Thomas. 

97. President Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

98. Secretary of State, Robert Toombs, Robert 
M. T. Hunter, Judah P. Benjamin. Secretary of 
lVar,—L. Pope Walker, Judah P. Benjamin, G. W. 
Randolph, James A. Seddon, John C. Breckenridge. 
Secretary of theTreasury, — Charles G. Memminger, 
George A. Trenholm. Secretary of the Navy,-- 
Stephen R. Mallory. Attorney Genera/,'-'Judaii 
V. Benjamin, Thomas H. Watts, George Davis. 
Postmaster Ge9ierai,'-]ohn H. Reagan. 

99. At Boston; opened June 17, 1873. 

100. District of Columbia, Indian Territory and 

Alaska. 

CORRECTBD ANSIVRRS. 

46. In 1621. 

49. To the City of Mexico in 1535. 

64. Slaves were imported into Hayti in 1501. 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT 

STATESMEN. 
Name the ten most important Political Personages 
whose active life has been given to this century, 
identified with the history of Great Britain. Eight 
hundred nineteen votes were cast as follows : 

1. William E. Gladstone, 82 6. Lord J. Russell, 62 

2. Benjamin Disraeli, 81 7. RichardCobden,45 

3. Sir Robert Peel, 79 8. GeorgeCanning,34 

4. Lord Palmerston, 71 9. Earl Derby, 33 

5. John Bright, 67 lo. LordBrougham,28 
Daniel O'Connell, 27 ; Salisbury, 25 ; Earl Grey, 

23 ; Wellington, 22 ; Melbourne, 19; William Pitt, 
15 ; Wilberforce, 13 ; William Cobbet, 10 ; Pamell, 
C. J. Fox (?), 9 each ; Lyndhurst, 8 ; Queen Vic- 
toria (?), 7 ; Gordon, 6 ; Macaulay, Aberdeen, 5 
each ; DufTerin, Lansdowne, 4 each ; Prince Albert, 
Castlereagh, 3 each ; Shaftesbury, Churchill, 
O'Connor, Mansfield, J. S. Mill, 2 each ; Chatham, 
Mackintosh, Burke (?), Pousonby, Dalhousie, Elgin, 
Hastings, Roebuck, Jeffrey, Auckland, I each. 

Total, 819. 

ACTORS. 
Name the ten greatest Actors of all time Five 
hundred eighty votes were cast as follows : 

1. David Garrick, 57 6. Edwin Forrest, 43 

2. Edwin Booth, 57 7. W. C. Macready, 42 

3. Henry Irving, 54 8. Lawrence Barrett, 29 

4. Thommaso Salvini,53 9. Joseph Jefferson, 26 

5. Edmund Kean, 51 10. John P. Kemble, 23 
Talma, 22 ; McCuUough, 16 ; C. Kemble, 14 ; 

Betterton, il ; T. Keene, 10; C. J. Matthews, 9; 
Oedipus, 8 ; Roscius, 7 ; C. A. Fechter, 5 ; 



J. B. Booth, 4 ; Knowles, 3 ; Rossi, Cooke, Quin, 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Burbage, 2 each ; Foote, 
W. E. Burton, Capecelli, Goodwin, Wallack, Son- 
nenthal. Southern, Oscar Wilde, I each; Kemble, 14, 
unplaced as initials were not given. Total 580. 
Votes rejected 70. 

GEirSRALS. 
Ncune the ten greatest Military Commanders of 
all time. Eleven hundred ninety-five votes were 
cast as follows : 

1. Napoleon, 120 6. Wellington, 90 

2. Alexander, 120 7. Hannibal, 75 

3. Julius Csesar, 118 8. Frederick II, 67 

4. U. S. Grant, 104 9. Charlemagne, 52 

5. Washington, 95 10. Marlborough, 29 
Charles XII, 26 ; Von Moltke, 25 ; Oliver 

Cromwell, 20 ; William the Conqueror, 19 ; Cyrus, 
18 ; Xerxes, 17 ; Gustavus Adolphus, 15 ; Turenne, 
13 ; Pompey, Philip of Macedon, Garibaldi, 12 
each; R. E. Lee, T. J. Jackson, Conde, 11 each; 
Peter the Great, 9 ; Sherman, Scipio, Sheridan, 
Constantine, 8 each; Genghis Khan, Xenophon, 
Gordon, 7 each; Miltiades, 6; Attila, Joshua, 5 each; 
Tamerlaine, 4 ; Saladin, Black Prince, 3 each ; 
Martel, Joan of Arc, Biucher, 2 each ; Soult; Darius, 
Robert Bruce, Anthony, Taylor, Scott, Putnam, 
Nelson, Belisarius, Joab, i each. Total 1195. 



REVIEWS. 



FICTION. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Crawford's rapidity in 
placing one novel after another before the pub- 
tic, since his phenomenal success with *^Mr. 
Isaacs," as Mr. Mabie says, his popularity does 
not seem to have abated, nor bis skill to have 
failed. In " Zoroaster," Mr. Crawford returns 
in a measure to the peculiar methods used 
with such strange effect in his first novel. 
Here, as in " Mr. Isaacs," the mystical, semi- 
metaphysical, semi-supernatural mtricacies of 
Oriental reli^ous philosophy furnish a back- 
ground forUie story. Time and place and 
accessories of every sort unite to make a finish- 
ed whole. *' Zoroaster " is a historical novel 
only in a very limited sense. Founded on the 
slip;ntest historical basis, it is, nevertheless, a 
brilliant and consistent imaginative picture of 
the founder of the ancient Persian religion. It 
is, indeed, more than doubtful whether Zoroas- 
ter actually lived at the period indicated by 
Mr. Crawford, or was ever a protege and coun- 
selor of Darius Hystaspes. In fact, so little is 
known of him, and so vague are the legends 
of the Zend Avesta, that he is hardly to be re- 
garded at all as a historical personage. Mr. 
Crawford, therefore, has a perfect right to draw 
the character and place the surroundings as he 
will, provided that he preserves the vraisem- 
biance, and makes an artistically consistent 
picture. He gives us a splendidly glowing 
drama of ancient Oriental life, brilliant in color- 
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ing, rich in word-painting, stirrinfir and vivid in 
plot, nobly pathetic in ending. There are but 
few figures, but each stands out from the can- 
vas distinct, individual, a creature of a master's 
brush. As a matter of literary art solely, we 
doubt if Mr. Crawford has ever before eiven 
us better work than the description of Bel- 
shazzar's Feast with which the story be^ns, 
or the death scene with which it closes. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Buffalo: Ulbrich & 
Kingsley, i2mo, cloth, |i. 

It is aifficult to write a book of boy's adven- 
tures without &llin^ into what is popularly call- 
ed sensational writmg, that is, the description 
of improbable incidents to arouse and excite the 
imagination without any purpose beyond that 
result. The writer of "Boy Life in the United 
States Navy" while making an intensely inter- 
esting story, has avoided this danger, and his 
narrative gives a not overdrawn description of 
the life of a boy on a vessel in the United States 
Navy. Joe Bently is the son of a Maine farmer, 
with a strong distaste for the life to which he 
has been brought up and an equally strong love 
for the sea. His desire to become a sailor has 
always been repressed by his father, who, 
though loving his son, has no sympathy with 
him m this one respeect Mr Bently at last 
^ves his consent, and Joe enlists as an appren- 
tice in the Navy. The story of his journey, his 
examination, his experiences on board ship, and 
his adventures while lying in foreign ports is 
very graphically told, and the boy who reads it 
gets a clear and actual idea of what a boy must 
go through on board a man-of-war beiore he 
can graduate as an *'able bodied-seaman." Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. i2mo, cloth, pp3i4 $1.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The «'Concentric Chart of History," by J. M. 
' Ludlow, D. D. is an ingenious arrangement of 
cards in the form of a fan, with name of the 
country at the head and important events with 
the dates below. It is so made that two coun- 
tries may be compared at will. It is invaluable 
in the study of contemporay history. New 
York; Funk & Wagnalls, |2. 

"Corea, Without and Within,*'consists of chap- 
ters on Corean history, manners and reli&pon, 
with Hendrick Hamel s narrative of captivity 
and travels in Corea, by William Elliott Griffis, 
author of "The Mikado's Empire,*' *'Corea, the 
Hermit Nation," etc This strange country has 
but recently become known to the outside 
world. Indeed, it is only within the last decade 
that Corean life has been seen and studied, now 
it is no longer the "Hermit Nation." The lit- 
tle peninsular country, on its own account, and 
from its relations to China and Japan, is full of 
interest for the public, and this book tells its 
story and describes its life in a very delghtf ul 
way. Few men are so comi)etent to do this as 
the author. The maps and illustrations add to 
its value. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. Buffalo: Ulbrich & Kingsley, 
i6mo, cloth pp. 316. $1.15. 

MAGAZINES. 

The August contribution to The Century War 
Series, besides Mrs. Burton Harrison's recol- 



lections of "A Virginia Girl in the First Year of 
theWar,"which has a story interest also in its pio 
ture of Southern ways, and its amusing anec- 
dotes of civilian life in camp, contains papers by 
Genersd Fitz John Porter on Malvern Hill— 
i* The Last of the Seven Days' Battles," and 
another chapter from the " Recollections of a 
Private ;" both being illustrated. 

The Art Amateur for August contains de- 
signs for a dessert-plate (eglantine^ a cup and 
saucer (pansies), two panels in oil colors (flow- 
ers), and a chair back, besides monograms (in 
G), suggestions for metal-workers, and two pages 
01 charming figures by L. Penet. There is an 
article of special interest on "Victor Hugo as 
an Artist," with some striking examples of his 
work, and a drawing by F. A. Bridgman of the 
great Frenchman after death. 

Lippincotfs Magazine for August is special- 
ly adapted for summer reading. The only 
" solid ' papers in this number are one on "The 
Scottish Crofters," by Prof. D.B. King, and the 
second of X^kq by Edmund Kirke on "The 
Pioneers of the Southwest." The former con- 
tains a clear statement of the grounds on which 
the claims of the Crofters are based, as well as 
of the present tendency of legislation and pub- 
lic opinion in Great Britain in reference to the 
tenure of land. The remainder of the number 
is made up of light sketches and stories. 

The American nation has a double birth- 
right — ^liberty and land. Its liberty it has 
guarded jealously, but until very recent years it 
seems to have been indifferent to the loss of its 
landed estate and i^orant of the methods by 
which it has been diminished. A veteran leeis- 
lator, the Hon. George W. Julian, who has 
given special attention to the acts disposing of 
our public lands, tells the story in brief in a 
contribution to the North American Review ior 
Aufi;ust. In the same number five medical 
authorities discuss the question, " Can Cholera 
be Averted ?" Felix L. Oswald contributes a 
sugeestive article oh "The Animal Soul ;" and 
the Rev. M. J. Savage, in *' A Profane View of 
the Sanctum,*' brings an indictment against the 
daily press. The other articles are on " The 
Price of Gas,*.' by Charles H. Botsford, one oa 
*' Temperance Reform Statistics," by Prot W. 
T. Beecher, and the chapter of "Comments," 
by various writers, on articles in previous num- 
bers. 

Demoresfs Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
for August cannot fail to give pleasure to its 
numerous readers. It opens with an excellent 
story by Eleanor Kirk, and, in addition, there 
are other admirable stories. The article on 
Heraldry, which is profusely illustrated, is both 
instructive and entertaining, and among other 
good articles are **Memones of Napoleon" 
and "The Grave of Rob Roy." The valuable 
papers, " From Pencil to Brush," are continued, 
and "Woman's Indebtedness to the Animal 
Creation" will be read with interest. The 
various departments are, as usual, well filled, 
and the oil picture, " Music,** by Leloir, is a 
charming production. 

August is the great out-of-doors month, and 
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St. Nicholas for August is a great out-of-doors 
somber. The first story, illustrated by a beau- 
tiful frontispiece picture by R. B. Birch, is en- 
titled "Little Dame Fortune," and tells how a 
Kttle girl who wandered away out-of doors once 
made an artist's fortune. Helen Gray Cone 
goes with us into the woods and sings about 
••A String of Birds' Eggs;" Mrs. Frank M. 
Gregory up among the catskills explains how 
some chilaren there reversed the seasons and 
went " Coasting in August;'* Laura E. Richards 
takes us for *' A Pleasant Walk " in the fields, 
and Grace F. Pennypacker poetically interprets 
to us "What the Flowers Said." Then Mary 
Hallock Foote gives us a whifiF of salt air in 
•*A • Constitutional * on the Beach,'* where we 
can watch the fli^t of «' The Great Blue 
Heron" with Celia Thaxter, make *-A Water- 
museum" under the direction of G. E. Chan- 
>^g» or ^ in bathing with "The Brownies at 
the Sea-side." The installments of the serials, 
too, all take us into the open air— ^E. P. Roe, in 
••Driven Back to Eden,^' a-harvesting on the 
Hudson. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 



Goodholme's Domestic Cyclopaedia of Practical 
Information, edited by Todd S. Goodholme. New 
edition, revised. New York : C. A. Montgomery & 
Co. 8vo, cloth, $5. 

The davs of Makemie, by Rev. L. P. Bowen. 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Buffalo: Ulbrich & Kingsley. 

Judge Greene's Note-book, by Mary C. Miller. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Buffalo : Ulbrich & Kingsley. 

Womanhood. Five sennons to Young Women 
preached in the sixth Presbyterian Church Chicago, 
by Rev. J. H. Worcester Jr.* PhUadelphia : Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. Buffalo, Ulbrich & 
Kingsley. 

Choh Lin, the Chinese Boy who Became a Preach- 
er, by the Rev. J. A. Davis. Philadelphia : Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. Buffalo: Ulbrich & 
Kingsley. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Prof. Salisbury, of Yale, has in press a work 
on the history of the Salisbury family. 

Half a million dollars were expended in behalf 
of the library of tilie British Museum in 1884, 
while the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris spent 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

It is proposed to erect in London a perma- 
nent memorial in horor of the late Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, and an influential committee of 
artists and men of letters has been formed to 
further this object. The intended memorisd is 
to be in the form of a bronze medallion. 

It is a curious fact that the Magazine of 
American History has been oblidged to print 
a third edition of its July number to meet the 
extraordinary demand for its eight introductory 
•*War Studies." The articles on the Seventh 
*" riTr'*'^^ ^*ve created no little comment. 

Talma, -.-^^^ Maxwell Converse, author of a 
Betterton, 1 1 is entitled "Sheaves," is preparing 
Oedipus, 8 ; ^ die beautiful legends of the Iro- 



quois tribes of Indians. She was recently 
adopted by the Seneca tribe with due rites 
and ceremonies, and has excellent opportuni- 
ties for prosecuting her work. 

Yieldmg to the demand for cheap editions of 
the most popular authors. Fords, Howard, & 
Hulbert, the publishers of *On a Margin," by 
Julius Chambers,have just brought out an edition 
of that brilliant novel in paper covers. This 
graphic delineation of life in Wall street and 
Washington will have a large sale in its present 
form. 

Miss Mary Anderson contemplates making 
her debut in the character oi Rosalind zx. Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Her boy's dress, it is said, will 
not be a compromise, but full doublet and hose. 
Forbes Robertson, who is engaged to support 
her, is the eldest son of the famous art critic of 
the same name. He is thirty-^wo years old, and 
has been on the stage eleven years. 

Dr. Martineau, says the Spectator, who has . 
retired from hb duties as Principal of Manches- 
ter New College, after a laborious career which 
has now passed the four score years which are 
said to make the strength of man ''labor and 
sorrow," though they certainly do not effect 
tiliis in his case, has been one ot those briiliant 
teachers whom, if he had lectured in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, or of Cambridge, or of 
Oxford, or of Paris, or of Vienna, or of Heidel- 
berg, or of Berlin, thinkers would have travelled 
thousands of miles to attend. 



THE QUE^RY BOX. 

Please send exceptions to the decisions ap- 
pearing in this number before September 10. 

Exceptions, — All exceptions and observa- 
tions of any importance, will hereafter find 
space in this column. The editor cannot under- 
take to answer communications by mail except 
in special cases. American History. — ji. Will 
our correspondent please give the names of 
the four other Presidents, who have taken the 
oath of office on Sunday. Science. — ^46. The 
American Cyclopaedia, under Hurricane says: 
"The highest observed velocity of the wind on 
the British coast was 130 miles per hour." Can 
our readers give us a litde more light on this 
subject ?-48 (a.) Edward Search is the pseu- 
donym of Edward Tucker. Art. — ^37. Ques- 
tions of Judgment number 30, will readily 
prove that Murillo is more celebrated than 
Velasquez.-42. J. M. W. Turner also fi;iven.-45. 
F. £. Church also given in place of William 
Rimmer.-46. William Blake's name as an art- 
ist, and all his fame, belong to the present 
century .-43. This was a case of over-precision. 
"Americans by birth" would have allowed the 
use of the name of Leslie, which was in- 
tended. As it stands, we must substitute the 
name of Whistler, Newton or AUston, as Leslie 
was bom in London of American parents.-63. 
Bertel Thorwaldsen divides the honor with 
Flaxman.-68. St. Andrew Praying by the Cross 
is pronounced by some authorities, the master- 
piece of Carlo I)olce.-72. E. J. Verboechhoven 
Digitized by VJ^I^VlC 
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was also famous for his studies of sheep. 
-74. Benjamin West was a great historical 
painter. Theology.— 21. The Toleration Act, 
I>assedby Rhode Island in 1748, gave protec- 
tion to every kind of faith, thus including the 
universally persecuted Jew, while that of Mary- 
land extended protection to all forms of Christi- 
anity alone.-34. This great controversy regard- 
ing the divinity of Christ, arose and extended 
between a. d. 333 and 351. Athanasius, who 
was a native of Alexandria, encountered great 
persecution at the hands of the Arians, for his 
reli|^ous doctrines, and was exiled for them 
again and again. The creed which |^oes by his 
name is supposed by most authorities to have 
been written about the year 340, but it is affirmed 
by other writers to be the compilation of an 
African bishop in the fifth century! In any 
event the controversy took place in the fourth 
century and is known as the Athanasian Creed 
and Controversy, also as the Arian Controversy. 
-63. Webster states that Anscharius was called 
the «« Apostle of the North, "because he intro- 
duced Christianity into Denmark and Sweden. 
QMestions of the Day^r-^ Appleton's Cyclopae- 
dia, under article on Panama, states that a canal 
across the Isthmus, was first proposed in 1528, 
and soon after two Flemish engineers surveyed 
the route, etc. Let us have some more light on 
this subject also.-8. The Britannica and Apple- 
ton's speak of Theobald Matthews as the founder 
of iht first society of teetotalers in £ngland.-33. 
This question was not taken in its true sense by 
some competitors. It does not say, which city 
is increasmg most rapidlv in proportion to its 
population? It will readily be seen that there 
IS no city in the Union that can possibly over- 
take New York in the race for supremacy, pro- 
vided that the increase is greatest in New York, 
as in the last census.-45. " Called Back " was 
published previous to 1884, hence ''Dark 
Days" is the correct answer. Mythology. — 
Names given in answer with the same mean- 
ing, will be credited full count. Please give 
authority.^ Cybele. Vesta, Rhea the same 
Great Mother of the Gods.-7. Venus was the 
goddess of beauty and mother of love. Also 
called Aphrodite.-Q. Charon, son of Nox and 
Erebus, conducted the souls of the dead in a 
boat over the rivers Styx and Acheron. Mer- 
curius was called Hermes by the Greeks.-io. 
Nemesis is the eoddess of vengeance. Themis 
is given as a goddess of justice.-25. Hippocrene 
is the source of Aganippe ; from it the muses 
quaffed their richest drauc^hts of inspiration. 
American Literature, — 6. Will our contributors 
please give the date of *• The Portfolio," " The 
Token, " and " The Talisman, " with authority ? 
Annual, meaning once a year.-i6. Charles 
Sprague died in 1875.-24. (e) J. G. Holland, 
corrected answer. 34. We do not propose to 
coin any new word, — ^the omission of a letter 
from the word sailor was a typographical error. 
Drama,n-ij. The first licensed theatre in Lon- 
don was opened at Blackfriars in 1576, and be- 
fore the close of the century there were five 
public theatres, and several private establish- 
inents.-24. The first regular theatrical company 



seen in America came from England, in 1752, 
landed at York, in Virginia, and, by permission 
of Governor Dinwiddie, opened a play house at 
Williamsburg. The company next opened a 
theatre at Annapolis the same year, and there 
the first regular theatre in America was erect- 
ed. Vide questions 23 and 24. Geography, — 
6. Lieutenant Lockwood of Uie Greely Expe- 
dition reached 83© 24^ north. General His- 
tory. — ^3. Geology could hardly take the place 
of Ethnology in this question for obvious reas- 
ons. Medicine, Will our correspondent be a 
little more precise and give the page as well as 
work? 

Of the 171 competitors who sent answers to 
the first set of questions in American History, 
only 84 continued to the end. Of the 75 in Art 
41 sent the answers to the last set Below we 
give the summary. 

American History.— 2. One hundred ques- 
tions. Perfect score 1,000. First prize won 
by Wilber J. Trick, Stafford, N. Y., with a score 
ot 892. Second prize bv H. L. Blackmar, Nor- 
wich, Ct., score 885. Third prize by Minnie 
W. Armstrong, Edina, Mo., score 850. Fourth 
prize by Mrs. C. J. North, Buffalo, N. Y., score 
840. Competitors 171. 

Art. — ^4. One hundred questions. Perfect 
score 1,000. First prize won by Maria W. Chi- 
chester, Geneseo, N. Y., score 902. Second 
prize by Carrie E. Joyce, Brooklyn, N. Y., score 
850. Third prize by John H. Woods, Jackson- 
ville, 111., score 808, Fourth prize by Louis J. 
Holman, St. John, N. B., score 773. Competi- 
tors 75. 

Generals. — ^44. Number of votes cast 1,195 
by 120 competitors. Highest possible score 
870. Maximum votecast by James Dean, New 
Haven, Ct. Second prize won by Kate M. 
Caplinger, Madison, Ind. Score Z&j, Third 
prize won by F. T. Carlton, Dorchester, Mass. 
Score 866. 

Actors.— 45. Number of votes cast 580, by 
58 competitors. Highest possible score 435. 
First prize won by Jennie Trueman, Lexington, 
Ky. Score 426. Second prize won by Miss 
Mary Mann, Detroit, Mich. Score 420. Third 
prize won by a score of 413. As this paoer 
does not bear any signature, prize divided oe- 
tween F. T. Carlton, Dorchester, Mass., and 
W. T. Semple, South Boston, Mass. Score 
412. 

Poets. — 46. As a number of competitors did 
not understand tiie question, it is repeated in 
this issue and held open until September 15. 
The answer requires ten names only, and 
honest replys as to greatest enjoyment should 
be given. Votes already sent answering re- 
quirements will be counted, all others shoum be 
corrected. 

Statesmen. — ^47. Number of votes cast 819, 
by 82 competitors. Highest possible score 
582. The maximum vote was cast by S. M. 
Fox, Manhattan, Kas. Second prize won by 
Frank D. Smith, Portland, Oregon, with a score 
of $7$, Third prize divided between Lilian 
Denio, Batavia, N. Y., and Mary Bassett Hus* 

sey, Brazil, Ind. Score 568. , ^ ... „,,*^ 
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A Monthly Review of Literary, Art, ScUntKie and 
Ganaral Educational Quastlons of tha Day. 

SUBSCRIPTION 

Fifty cents per annum. Clubs of seven copies at Three Dol- 
lars. Foreign, Five Shillings. Sample Copy Free on Application. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Per Agate line, ... ao cents. 

Cover or special position, .... 30 cents. 

Rates tor yearly contracts made known on application. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Persons ordering a change in the directions of the Mstnzine 
must give both the old and the new address in fulL AU sub- 
scribers who do not receive their magazine promptly will please 
notify us at once. The receipt of the magazine will be a suf- 
ficient acknowledjgement for a single subscription. When no 
time is q>ectfied, it will be understtKcl that the subscriber wishes 
to commence with the current number. A limited number of 
back numbers are on hand. Address all communications to 

e. L 8HERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
274 and 276 Main Street, BUFFAL O, N. K 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS, 

z. The object of the prize questions is to stimulate students 
to embrace a more extended and comprehensive view of the 
subjects treated,and furnish the instructor and his class an enter- 
taining department. 

a. Eveiy reader of Qubmbs is entitled to compete. 

\. Answers should be arranged and numbered^ written leipbly 
in mk on one side of note paper only, headed with the subject, 
and signed by the full address of the competitor. In QmsHotu 
<!f yndgment one sheet of paper should be used, or paper 
cut postal size preferred, for each set of answers. Answers should 
be as concise as possible. Where practical, authorities should 
be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each correct answer : 
answers in part will be accredited. All answers will be placed 
on file and a correct account kept. The competitor who answers 
the greatest number of Questions will be awarded first prize, etc. 

5. In QtustioH* of ^fudgmtnt. the competitor, the total of 
whose vote stands the highest, will be declared winner. In case 
of a tie in totals we shall decide in order of choice. There- 
fore answers should be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions refer to the past as well as the present unless 
otherwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are^yable in 
new and standard books selected from our list, which will be 
furnished to winners. 

8. All answers, and inquiries concemins them, should be ad- 
dressed, with postage fully prepaid, to the Editor of Quxkus, a74 
and 276 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRIZES. 

Na 14.— QuBsnoNS op thb Day. One hundred questions. 
Prize %xo. First $5. second I3, third lz.50, fourth Qubribs 
one year. Answers to fourth set of questions due Sept. 15. 

Na 16. — Gbographv. One hundred questions. Prize |xo. 
First I5, second $3, third tz.fo, fourth Qubsibs one year. 
Answers to fourth set of questions due Sept. 15. 

No. aS.— Thb Antiquaby. One hundred questions. Prize 
$zo. First «5. second I3, third lx.50, fourth Qubkibs one 
year. Answers to third set of questions due Sept 15. 

No. 35.— Ambxicak Litbraturb. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize |ia First I5, second $3, third tx.50, fourth Qubr- 
ibs one year. Answers to third set of quesbons due Sep- 
tember 15. 

No. 4t.~NATURAL History. — One hundred questions. 
Prise $tow First $5, second $j, third $1.30, fourth Qubribs one 
year. Answers to second set of questions due Sept. 15. 

Na 43.— MoDBRN EuROPB. One hundred questions. Prize 
lio. First ts, second >;, third tx.50, fourth Qubribs one year. 
Answers to second set of questions due Sept. 15. 

No. 43.— Education. One hundred questions. Prize |zo. 

First $5 second §3, third >i.50i fourth Qubribs one year. 

i^swers to second set of questions due Sept. 15. 

\ No. 55.— Problbms, One hundred questions. Prize |xo. 

First ts. second %\, third ii.50, fourth Qubribs one year. An- 

rers to first set 01 questions due Sept. 15. 

Na 46.— PoBTS. Prize |6. First $3. second $a. third two 

ibecriptions to Qubribs. Answers due Sept zc 

^' 56.— Naval CoMMANDBRS. Prize $6. First «3, second 
d two subscriptions to Qubribs. Answers due Sep- 

'5* 

;7.-^RCHrrBCTS. Prize <6. Ffafst S3, second |a, third 
two ftubecriptions to Qubribs. Answers due Sept. Z5. 

~ —Prima Donnas. Prize $6. First $3, second ^, 
third Iwo subscriptions 50 Qubribs. Answers due Sept. Z5. ^ 
—Authors. Prize 16. First 1^, second ^, third 
Iptions to Qubribs. Answers due Sept Z5. 



TWO NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 

op intbrbst to all christian rbadbrs. 



PILGRIMS AND SHRINES. 

^ Bv Eliza Allen Starr. With 52 Etchings 
by the Author. I n two sumptous volumes, octavo. 
Plain copies, I5.00. Fair copies, gilt top. revised 
print, in box, |6.oo. Copies in white, in box, 
$8.00. Cheaper edition, without illustrations, 
two volumes in one, $2.00. 

After bestowing critical attention upon "Pilgrims and 
Shrines," I can oronounce it in many ways, one of the most in- 
teresting records of travel I have ever read, and I wish to 
commend it to the readers of Qubribs feeling assured that it» 
perusal will afEord both pleasure and profit— Editor Qubribs. 



PATRON SAINTS. 

^ By Eliza Allen Starr. With 12 Etched 
portraits by the Author. In two volumes, elegant 
octavo. Plain copies, $5.00. Fair copies, large 
paper, gilt top, $6.00. 

The volume is artistically attractive, and is rich in the legend- 
ary lore of the Church. Many an acunirer of the most famous 
works of art in Europe has not half aj^preciated their merits, 
on account of an utter ignorance of their subjects. The ignor* 
ance exists in a much greater degree than one might suppose, 
and a study of the lives and legends of the saints, in whatever 
Usrht they may be regarded, is thus to be commended.— rAtf 
Ckkago Dial, 

Send for circular and address all orders to 

MISS EUZA ALLEN STARR, 

2gg Huron Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 

Housekeeper s Friend 

FINEST AND MOST COMPLETE GUIDE 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLD EVER ISSUED. 



OVER 1 ,000,000 SOLD I 

// Contains over 1000 Valuable Cooking Receipts^ 

Besides tHvahutbU Hints and Instructions ReiaHvt Ut th* 
Honu^ which every Good Heustkeeper should hmm. 

It gives from ao to 100 styles of preparing and serving each 
of the following . Soups, Fish. Shell Fuh, Meats, Game, PooU 
try. Salads, Sauces. Vegetables Eggs and Omelets, Bread, Bis- 
cnit, etc. Puddings, Pastry, Custards and Creams, Cakes. Tea, 
Coffee and Chocolates, Fresh Fniits, Jellies, Jams, Preserves, 
etc.. Canned Fnut, Vegetables, etc. Pickles, Cookeries for the 
sick. Candies, Antidotes for Poison, together with an amplitude 
of miscellaneous Receipts, Hints. InviQuabie to a Houseleeeper. 

The aim of the compiler has been to present a more varied 
work and dwell more elaborately on each receipt and hint than 
has heretofore been done in simuar and more costly books, lu 
large sale is the best evidence of its worth, and every house- 
keeper in possession of one can always serve up eatables 
economically and deliciously. It is printed in tar;ge clear type^ 
is durably bound and will be sent to any address m the United 
Sutes pocUge prepaid for 

I 25(Ab, or Fm Volumes for $1.00. \ 

All remittances should be made bv postal note or Money 
Order to insure safe transmittance, ana plainly addressed to 

B. K. FOCHT, Publisher, 
J^;:^%T^:^^^r.^ LEWISBURGH.PA 
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R-A.IX.I^O-A.lD- 



S S 7 -^77 -B n XT 



Buffalo, New York, Boston, Philadelphia and all Points East, 

THE ONLY LINE RUNNING PULLMAN CARS BETWEEN THE CITIES NAMED. 
THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE OIL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

For further Infonnadoii, caD OfB or addreM, 

John N. Abbott, GenUPass. Agent, Nev, York. John S. Bartlett, GetCl N, P, A^t, Buffalo. 



CUTLER'S POCKET INHALER 




and Carbolate of Iodine 
INHALANT, 

A cure forCatmrrh, Brondiitis, 
Asduna, and aU diseases of the 
Throat and Lunn— Evbn Con- 
~if taken 



SUMPTION — if taken in 
It win hreak up a Cold at once. 
It is the KiKG OP Cough MsDiaNSs. A few inhalations will 
correct the roost Oppbnsivb Brbath. It may be carried as 
handily as a penkniffe, and is guaranteed to accomplish all that 
b daimed for it. As a ^rtvtntrve it u in truth the "magical 
Amulet" with which one may bid defiance to Cholera^ Vti/ew 
FnMr^ and all Miasmatic and In/tetumt diseases. It has been 
dioroughly tested in Tarious hospitals and localities infected 
with Malaria^ Small BfXj Di£MUria^ etc. and of the great 
number of persons, induding physidans and Nurses, who used 
the inhaler as a preventive, not one is known to have been 
attacked with any of the diseases to which thc^ were exposed. 
Patented in 1873, this Inhaler has since had a larger and more 
extensive sale Uun any Medical Instrument ever invented. It is 
the only Inhalbr approved by frfiysicians of every school and 
indorsed by the standard medical journals of the world. 
Aix OTHBRS in the market are either worthlkss substitutes or 
ntAUDULBNT imitations. OVER 400.000 IN USE. 

SoldbyDruggistsfor $1 .00. By madl« $1.35. 
W. H. SMITH & CO., Prop^ 410 Michigan St, Buffalo^N. Y. 
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UQmO PEABL 



fOR BE^UTIFTiNO THE CDWI^LtXIQK. 




Hri-ri.M'i EiEilOVEtJ aL-N£lLrtt?i\ TAfI, Mi n "fci l.ISS, 

s kill *(q/K aiid /iii r, oim^ grmtb^ifitjf to tH0 
Mdj&, Pattt and aU beautiful itotfinn 

■ •' :^ ".'..LT £tO Cm^ 1 tMHtg, worth dOlil'lr* tfifU 

comimrr't tnth other arikJt-d for thstam^ parpf^vA. 
AU DraislstB Sail It. I3i;> »urc i on eet tlit^ «rnuttio. 



FE WAHT ACTIYE AGEHTS *° "" ** '^""^ 



Wb nAm AUillO AUOH 10 CoMBiNTO Alarm 
AND Door Bbll in every county in the United States 
and Canada. George C Owens, ModesU, CaL, says : "I 
have canvassed one day and took aa orders." In same letter he 
ordered two gross. Wm. McKiin. Grand Haven, Mich., says : 
" he took 13 orders in xo hours." Profit on Bell. ia.Ko. In our 
Extraordinary Oppsr to Agents, we agree to Uke back all 
Bells unsold, if the Agent fails to dear $125.00 in 30 days. 
Illastrated Circulars sent firee. Address 

Rbnnrr Manupacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

i AAA Finely Assorted Foreign Stamps, 25 cts. aoo, 7 cts. 
1 11 II II Standard Album, 2000 spaces, board cover, 25 cts. 
1 VV V ^jiijj^ uroj,^ ,810 Van Pelt street,Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUBSCRIBE) KOR THK 

SOOTHERH t JODRIAL t OF % EDDCATIOI. 

$1.00 per AnnufTt. BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 

RICHARD yi. WAITE, 

ARCHITECT. 

ij German Ins, Building, B UFFALO, N. Y, 



ThM Cktafttt Wttkfy Educaiianal Journal in America, 

The • Educational • News, 

ONLY 91.50 A. YKAR. 

SEND FOR A SAMPLE NUNBER. 



Thed Tedachers' Assistant. 

Only $oc a ytar^ u nmmberM. Send for sam^. 
Liberal cash commissions and liberal premiums to those who 
secure subscribers to either paper. Address, 

EDUCATION AL NEWS, Harriaburg, Pa. 

Suocessor to T. S. Hawks, 

BOOKSELLER, STiTIOIER AH) lEf SDEALER, 

ji East Seneca St,, BUFFALO, M Y, 

o. -A.. a?-A.:FTi 

• PHO TOGRA PHER * 
272 Main St., - BUFFALO, N.Y. 

EYOLUTIOII Di THE COIR BUSINESS I '^''^ 



RDiviiUiivn in lao uvin DUOiUDaiii hantT- 
some silver-plated copy of the Conpbdbratb onb-haut 
Dollar widi new electrotype Coin Catalogue together 
with my Price List of U. S. Silver Coins, etc. Sent free on re> 
ceipi of 25c CHAS. ENDERS, Jr., 51 Sheriff St, New York. 

JOHN C. DUNHAM. 

WmE SHIRTS TO ORDER. 

iN(d*i« «r saaum muii LAnmr, 

6oa$id62NiagmraSU, BUFFALO,N.Y. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

NBW AND SBCOND-HAND 

Whole or broken libraries boa|^ or sold. 
Mrs.G.W. MORRISON. 103 E. Seneca Street. Buffsle.N Y . 

HiYE TOUR UGiZHIES ft PERIODICALS BOURD 

In first-dass style at reaaoaabit prices at 

W. H. BORK'8 BINDERY, 

4S, 47 and 49 E Swan St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

jj6 Main Street, BUFFALO, N, Y, 
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USE THE ONLY PURE WAUKESHA WATER 



WAUKESHA GLENN! 

-- ®§e ©Y/eff-J^r^ocon ** Queen of ©y/aterA'' -•- 

Reigns alofu among Natural Dietic Table Waters. Its Numerous Competitors have, one after 

another, fallen away, until it has no rival. The only Spring in Waukesha that remains 

at one Temperature both Summer and Winter— i. e. 48 degrees. 

The Memorandum of the Local Government Board, England, July 13. "If any taint, however 
small, of infective material gets access to wells or other sources of drinking of it imparts to 
enormous volumes of water the power of propagating disease.** 

Dr. John C. Peters, 83 Madison avenue, says : " When the tjrphoid germs get into drinking- 
water, they increase enormously, and reproduce the disease in various ways." — New York Herald, 

The Dangers of Health Resorts. — " No amount of pure ocean air in the lungs can neutralize 
the bad e£Eects of polluted water in the stomach.*' — New York Herald. 

The Lancet, June 30 and July 7 says : "Water is the great carrier of the infective germs. Pure 
water should be available at all seasons, but this is especially necessary in warm weather. 

Impure Wells. — Health Commissioner Raymond (Brooklyn) reports : "Since we began our 
inspection of the condition of 290 pump- wells, we have closed about 150. The water is unfit for 
human consumption. There are 140 wells in existence, about 20 of which are good, being free 
from impurities."— A'Jnf/ York Herald. 

Reports of the Local Goverment Board, England : "of 142 epidemics of typhoid-fever, observed 
in various localities, in 125 cases the epidemic had no other determining cause than the use of 
water containing impurities." 

New York Herald'. " Pure water is of more importance than pure milk." 
Waukesha Glenn is everywhere known as the GREAT KIDNEY, BLADDER AND DIABETES 
CURE. Indorsed by medical profession. Address 

T. H. BRYANT. Watakeshia, Wis. 
WAUKESHA IS A CHARMING SUMMER RESORT. 

ON THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL, AND CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAYS. 



The Great Food Flour. 

Fac-Simile of Brand and Trade-mark. 




THE MOST NUTRITIOUS AND . 

• CHEAPEST FLOUR KNOWN 

The best food for all in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world fcr Dyspeptics andlnvalids 

Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in ALL 
PARTS OF THE U. S. Makes the most palatable bread. 
Its value as a food for Infiants, Children and Invalids fully set 
forth in our Illustrated Pamphlet which is sent CDUC 
to any address and shows the structure and chem- 1 J\I^IL 
ical properties of wheat 
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RAILROAD. 



THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO 

Pittsburg, Philadblphia, Baltimorb. Washington, Dtm. 

KIFK. MaVV1T.LB,C0RRY, MbADVILLB, TiTUSVlLLB, OlL 

City, Youngstown,Oi.ean, Bradford, Emporium. 

The only line running Solid Trains with Pullman Sleepers 
and Two Daily Trains between Buffalo and Pittsburg. 

Trains Leave from and Arrive at Station, comer Excfaangtt 
and Louisiana Streets. 
LRAVB. Standard (Eastern) Tfane . ARRivg. 

7.55 A. M PITTSBURG EXPRESS (DaUy) 8.30 P. M 

Solid Trains between Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
8.00 A. M DAY EXPRESS (Except Sunday)....z.ioP.M 

East Aurora, Olean, Bradford, Emporium. 
a.40 P. M. PHILADELPHIA EXPRESS (Ex. Sun.).7.oo P.M 



East Aurora, Olean, Bradford, Port »u««..7, ^.uj^^wkuii 
St. Mary's, Ridgeway. Kane. Williamsport, Philadelphia. 
3.X0 P. M.OILCITY EXPRESS (Except Sunday). 19.57 P. 1 

Dunkirk, MayviUe, Cony. Meadville. Titusville, Oil City. 
5.30 KM.OLEIAN ACCdMODATION (Daily)—. 8.40 A. M 

Stops at all Stations. 
5.45 P/M.-MAYVILLE ACCOMMOD. (Ex. Sun.).9.35 A. M 

Stops at all Stations. 
8.30 P. M-..-PITTSBURG EXPRESS (Daily). --.7.40 A. M 

Solid Trains with Pullman Sleeping Cars between BniEilo 
and Pitteburgh. 
10.00 A. M... SUNDAY TRAIN (Sundavs onl7)....7.3o P. M 

Between Buffido and Olean. Stops at all sutiona. 

}gr Tickets, lime Tables, and Sleeping Car Accomodatfons, 
' may be obtained at the Company's General Office, No. 41 Ex- 
change Street, and at the Station. Telephone connection. 

J. A. FELLOWS, Gen. Pass'r and T'k't Agt 
GEO. S. GATCHELL, Gen'l Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SINCE this department of the last issue of 
Queries was given to the printers, our 
countiy has lost one of the greatest citizens it 
ever possessed. All our people now unite to do 
General Grant the justice, that many denied 
him during his former life. The calmness of 
its dose under the most trying circumstances 
revealed him to his fellow men, and showed most 
truly what inwardly he was. How the senti- 
ments of kind regard that, in the time of mourn- 
ing for the dead, fill the hearts of rivals and 
enemies often, do most truly tell what they 
thought of the manl People speak ill of etdo- 
gies ; yet the charity that inspires the funeral 
discourse, that recounts and enlarges upon the 
virtues, or brings the excellence of the hidden 
life to sight, and that explains away what had 
been evident always, that charity is often the 
truth. It would not have been commanded, if 
it had not been the truth. Love blind ? Love 
sees. God is love. Impatience cannot see; 
weariness cannot see ; the fires of hatred send 
«p so dense a smoke that nothing can be justly 
seen through the rolling clouds and darkness. 
If the dear sunlight gilds the distant prospect 
and the nearer field and the humble flower and 
the humbler weed, all of which the storm and 
the night concealed or misrepresented, we do 
not grudgingly deny the beauty ; we fully be- 
Heve in its reality, though in the night and the 
storm, we were unable to know it. General 
Grant is dead. Seldom is it given for a nation 
to unite in mourning around one grave. We 
have seen it but once before in this country, 
when the people of a new republic united around 
the tomb of its Father. To-day, grown to man- 
hood, they re-unite around the tomb of its 
Preserver. * ♦ * 

Sdence prides itself on its certainty. It deals 
with fects. But no sdence embraces all the 
fiu:ts. So sdence fills up the gaps with hypoth- 
eses ; that is, it builds up a theory around its 
facts, and then calls the theory sdence. The 



facts may be very scanty and the theory very 
large, but the scientific mind has constructed 
it, and so it still is science. But the sdendfic 
mind, in different crania, hits on different and 
even opposite theories ; and then, alas I science, 
which is certainty, stands up squarely against 
other science which is certainty. Darwin's 
science derives man from an ape-like progeni- 
tor. Dr. Ludwig Buechner's sdence derives 
man from " a hairy, long headed animal, with 
long arms and short legs," and pronounces the 
idea of descent from the ape to be *' absurd."* 
Professor Agassiz's sdence scouts any derivar 
tion whatever, but starts men as men, though, 
under drcumstances inconsistent with the Bible 
account The perfect knowingness with which, 
all these inconsistent things are done is won- 
derful And no less wonderful is the deference 
with which the several schools follow their 
leaders. Has not sdence, they ask, pronounced 
upon the matter ? And who in this enlightened 
day can stand up against science ? Vv 6 ftnSWcT, 
no one can stand against true science. Only a 
fool fights ascertained facts. But even his folly 
is matched by the monstrous egotism that seta 
up its inductive insight as an ultimate certainty, 
and, with ten grains of fact and ninety of in- 
sight, assumes to define the eternal limits of 
truth and absurdity. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sydney Smith dedared that the country was 
'<a kind of healthy grave," and we Americans 
shudder away from it as if that were the popu- 
lar national belief. Yet we have pecuh'ar need 
to cherish a love for rural life. Our exdtable 
nervous systems are sapped and mined by the 
usual routine of towns. Fathers beget and 
mothers bear puny children. These children 
are bred under artificial conditions, and the 
morale of the body politic suffers. Family life 
b of less value than a vast and heterogeneous 
acquaintanceship. Moreover, expenses being 
less in the country, there is more money for 
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real needs, for the wants of the soul as against 
those of the body. And again, great cities in 
a Republic are never well-governed. Aggregate 
ignorance is not intelligence. Clubbed base- 
ness is not nobility. It is always the country 
which has to save us from the vote and influ- 
ence of the towns. And if our national experi- 
ment is to succeed, it will be by making the 
country vote the highest expression of purity, 
wisdom, and culture. For a popular govern- 
ment is the worst of governments unless the 
people be the best of people. It is sound bodies, 
dear heads, simple hearts, that we must be- 
queath to the next generation, and country liv- 
ing and country thinking are our best banks of 
deposit. * ♦ * 

Macaulay was actuated by noble principles 
in public and private life. He was conscious 
of his power, and felt a just pride in his 
triumphs. He was independent in his opinions, 
and had the moral courage to stand by his 
convictions. He spoke what he believed ; and 
he adhered to what he conceived to be the 
right, regardless of the consequences. The 
common fault of the politician did not find a 
place in his character. No modve of expedi- 
«ncy'could tempt him from what he regarded 
ithe path of duty. * ♦ * 

Macaulay was strongly attached to his sisters 
and brothers; and in consequence of his father's 
financial misfortune, some of them became 
largely dependent upon him, and he cheerfully 
rendered the needed support. He was the life 
of the household, and the other members held 
him in the highest esteem. He had wonderful 
power as a conversationalist,^and was the de- 
light of the best literary circles of London 
society. His mind was stored with an inex- 
haustible fund of entertaining^knowledge on all 
subjects, and he was able to present it with 
telling efiEcct. * ♦ * 

Macaulay was possessed of extreme tender- 
ness of heart. In his letters and journal we 
find frequent references to his weeping over 
touching scenes which he met with in his read- 
ing, simply because he could not help doing so. 
This occurred even in his perusal of the Greek 
and Latin authors in the original text. He had 
an extraordinary memory, and could perform 
astonishing feats in reproducing what he had 
read. He had a marvelous faculty for acquir- 
ing new languages and mastering their litera- 
ture. A passage firom one of his letters, written 
in India to his friend Ellis, gives us a hint of 
his power in this respect It is as follows : " I 



intend to learn German on my vojrage home, 
and I have indented largely (to use our Indian 
official term) for the requisite books. People 
tell me that it is a hard language ; but I can- 
not easily believe that there is a language which 
I cannot master in four months, by working ten 
hours a day. I promise myself very great de- 
light and information from German literature." 
He succeeded in this undertaking, as he did in 
others of a similar character. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

We hear much said, in these times, in 
depreciation of the value of Greek and Latin 
as a means of mental discipline and culture* 
With the eminent example of Macaulay before 
us, it is proper to remark in regard to this mat 
ter, that the appeal should be made very large- 
ly to the facts in the case ; and, when this is 
done, it will be found that these are more de- 
cisive than favorite theories can be, and that we 
are not yet ready to dispense with a system of 
training that has led to such satisfactory results 
as the past exhibits. Those who have achieved 
the highest success in literature, and in many 
other spheres of life, in modem ' times, other 
things being equal, have, as a rule, been per- 
sons who have spent years in the study of the 
ancient classics, and many of them have been 
celebrated for their profound scholarship in 
this respect The exceptions to the rule do not 
constitute an argument against it We think 
the just conclusion b that thorough classical 
education furnishes an intellectual and literary 
advantage that is rarely gained in any other 
way. * ♦ * 

In the House of Commons^ Macaulay took a 
first rank as an orator. His success in this re- 
gard was due rather to the matter of his 
speeches and his style of composition, than to 
the manner of his delivery. Of his first speech 
on the Reform Bill, Sir Robert Peel said: 
^ Portions of it were as beautiful as any thing I 
have ever heard or read. It reminded one of the 
old times." Of his second speech on this bill, 
Jefih-ey said : '* It was prodigiously cheered, as 
it deserved, and, I think, puts him clearly at 
the head of the great speakers, if not the deba. 
ter of the House." 

But it is as a writer, and especially as a prose 
writer, that Macaulay achieved the greatest 
fame. His other glories are excelled by this 
one, and hence it is that we usually think of 
him in this relation rather than in that of poet, 
orator, or statesman. He first attracted atten 
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tion and gained some degree of distinction, in 
a literary way, as a contributor to " Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine." In 1825 his article on 
Milton appeared in the *' Edinburgh Review/* 
and called forth the highest praise. Jeffrey, in 
acknowledging its receipt, said, *' The more I 
think, the less I can conceive where you picked 
up that style." This article was followed, in the 
same Review, by a long series of brilliant essays 
in which the rich stores of the most varied 
learning were poured forth by the author, in a 
most fascinating style that at once captivated 
the hearts of his eager readers. Macaulay re- 
luctantly determined to republish these con- 
tributions in a collected edition. It was only 
after he found that others had imdertaken this, 
that, for the sake of accuracy, he became will- 
ing to gather the essays in book form. He 
thought they were not as mature in character 
as they ought to be for such preservation. But 
they have taken a high and permanent place 
among the best prose of our literature. Ever 
since their first publication, they have been 
immensely popular ; and there is at present no 
indication that the interest taken in them will 
decline. * ♦ * 

Macaulay gathered up his chief strength for 
his " History." This is his great work. To it 
he gave the most patient research and the most 
Qntiring industry. His purpose, as announced 
in the opening sentence, was ** to write the his- 
tory of England from the accession of King 
James the Second down to a time which is 
within the memory of men still living." He 
did not live, however, to complete the execu- 
tion of his plan. In speaking of this contem- 
plated work he said : ^ I shall not be satisfied 
unless I produce something which shall for a 
lew days supersede the last fiatshionable novel 
on the tables of young ladies." His expectations 
were more than realized. It has been pretty 
well established that the " History *' has had 
more readers than the most popular of Scott's 
novels. He was surprised to find what an ex. 
tensive sale it had, not only in England, but in 
the United States and other countries. The 
Harpers, of New York, wrote to him in 1849, 
" No work, of any kind, has ever so completely 
taken our whole country by storm." It was 
translated into different languages, and every- 
where met with the greatest popularity. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Among the many truths that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson uttered, none are more truthful than 
the following thoughts on truth : People do not 



speak the truth, not for the want of not know- 
ing and preferring it, but because they have 
not the organ to speak it adequately. It requires 
a clear sight, and, still more, a high spirit, to 
deal with falsehood in the decisive way. I 
have known several honest persons who value 
truth as much as Peter and John, but, when 
they tried to speak it, /^^grew red and black 
in the faace instead of Ananias, until, after a few 
attempts, they decided that aggressive truth 
was not their vocation, and confined themselves 
thenceforward to silent honesty, except on rare 
occasions, when either an extreme outrage, or 
a happier inspiration, loosened their tongue. 



QU KR I KS 

PRIZE QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 

Answen to question m this number will appear in the 
November inad. All compedtort should careraDy read the 
departoient entitled The Qoeiy Bos in each number. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE. 

1. Name the ten leading countries in the value 
of their exports, in their order. 

2. Name the ten leading countries in the value 
of their imports, in their order. 

3. Name five principal exports of the United 
States. Five principal imports. 

4. What country furnishes the greater portion of 
the fiirs of the world? 

5. Where is the greatest fair in the world anna- 
ally held? 

6. What country produces more pepper than all 
other countries combined? 

7. What Italian port was at one time the leading 
commercial city of the world? 

8. Which is the leading commercial city on the 
continent of Europe? 

9. What city is the great commercial emporium 
of Western Asia? 

10. Name the two chief commercial cities of 
Africa. 

11. What are the five chief commercial cities of 
South America? 

12. What people carry on nearly all the trade 
of Austria, Hungary, and Poland? 

13. Which is the greatest grain market of the 
world? 

14. Where is the greatest cotton market? 

15. What city is the greatest sugar market? 

16. Where is the largest starch-fiictory in the 
world? 

1 7. What city contains the largest ribbon-factory ? 

18. What city contains the most extensive cotton 
factories ? 

19. What city stands first in the manu&cture of 
cutlery? 
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20. What city exports the most oysters ? 

21. What city is celebrated for its manufacture 
of linen goods? 

22. What European city is celebrated for its silk 
manufacture? 

23. What American city stands first in the value 
of its manufactured products? 

24. Where is the chief cheese market of the 
United States? 

25. What English city is celebrated for the man- 
ufacture of (a) worsted goods, (b) woolens, (c) laces 
and stockings? 

ENGUSH LITER A TURE. 

26. Who first told in English verse the story of 
Arthur? 

27. What remarkable treatise on the love of books 
was written by a bishop in the fourteenth century? 

28. Who was the first Scotch poet of senthnent 
that has gained a place in our literature? 

29. What Italian work is said to have suggested 
to Milton his « Paradise Lost? '' 

30. What celebrated author signed all of his 
works with an assumed name, with one exception? 

3 1 . What writer was successively peddler, jockey, 
shoemaker, actor and author? 

32. What famous rural poet was patronized by 
Edmund Burke? 

33. Who is the most £unous poet Scotland has 
produced? 

34. Who is the most iGunous poet Ireland has 
produced? 

35. Whose residence was the most famous 
literary resort early in this century? 

36. Name a London banker well-known for his 
tality, wit and poetry. 

37. What publisher was known as <<01d Ebony ?' ' 

38. What poet is said to have been killed by the 
critics? 

39. What Scotch poet drowned himself on having 
some poems returned firom a publisher? 

40. Name five well-known poets who at .one 
time lived In the Lake District 

41. What English poet was a Bishop of Calcutta? 

42. Name a well-known author of the lives of the 
English queens. 

43. What well-known English novelist was a 
Jewess? 

44. Name a Lord Chancellor that was originally 
a reporter for the Morning Chronicle. 

45. Whose reputation is now chiefly derived 
from Macaulay's contemptuous essay on his poetry? 

46. What remarkable writer of sea tales was a 
captain in the Royal Navy? 

47. What modem series of poems of Christian life 
has probably been issued in a hundred editions? 

48. The son of what historian was the subject of 
the most remarkable eulogy of modem time? 



^. What novelist was at one time British Consul 
at Richmond, Va. ? 

50. Name as many poets as possible who have 
died during the last year of a century. N. B. — One 
score will be allowed for each name. 

UNITED STATES. 

26. What is particularly remarkable about the 
code of laws adopted by Rhode Island as a colony? 

27. When, where, and by whom was New York 
settled? 

28. Name in order the four Dutch govemors of 
New York. 

29. By whom, and when was Delaware settled? 

30. When, where, and by whom was the first 
permanent settlement made in the Mississippi valley? 

31. Who was the founder of New Orleans? 

32. Who was the founder of the first colony im 
Texas? 

33. What English general of the Revolution was 
called Sir Jack Brag? 

34. Who was the leader of the Whisky Insurrection? 

35. What English officer was to have suffered 
death by order of Washington, but was spared by 
the intercession of the queen of France? 

36. What governor of South Carolina was a 
son-in-law of Aaron Burr? 

37. What American president was called the 
Apostle of Liberty? 

38. What renowned American general wrote 
memoirs of the Revolution while in prison for debt? 

39. What president was called the <<01d Maa 
Eloquent?" 

40. What president joined the Confederacy dvr- 
ing the Civil War? 

41 . Against what president was a vote of censure 
adopted in the Senate? 

42. What vice-president was called the <* Chris- 
tian Statesman?" 

43. Who was the Defender of Fort Sumter? 

44. What senator was known as the "GuardiftA 
of the West?" 

45. What president was noted for his oppositiom 
to the U. S. Bank? 

46. What political party was victorious in the 
election of (a) Jackson, (b) Washington, (c) Monxx)e» 
(d) Harrison, (e) Jeffierson? 

47. Which was the most destructive fire in ow 
history? 

48. What New York merchant was a pioneer ia 
the fur trade of the Northwest? 

49. What addition has recently been made t* 
the President's cabinet? 

50. Name the Secretaries of the Treasury of tke 
United States. 

MA XI MS. 

26. The proper study of mankind is man. 

27. Take the gooj the gods provide thee. ^ 
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38. The childhood shows the man as moming 

shows the day. 

29. Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content. 

3a God helps them that help themselves. 

31. A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. 

33. A favorite has no friends. 

33. Give me my scallop-shell of quiet. 

34. Earth's noblest thing, a Woman perfected. 

35. There's a good time coming, boys. 

36. When found, make a note of. 

37. Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

38. He who ordained the Sabbath loves the 
l^oor. 

39. The star of the unconquered will. 

40. The silent organ loudest chants the master's 
Mquiem. 

41. The sweet' simplicity of the three per cents. 

42. The world knows nothing of its greatest 



43. The pen is mightier than the sword. 

44. Must one swear to the truth of a song. 

45. Sweet are the pleasures that to verse belong. 

46. My days among the dead are passed. 

47. How frail is man what fean, what doubts 
yciplex. 

48. The spirit walks of every day deceased. 

49. A cup to the dead already,— hurrah for the 
Best that dies. 

50. Sun of the sleepless ! melancholy star ! 

ASTROJVOAfV. 

51. What astronomer at Alexandria first calcu- 
lated the solar year at 365 days, 5 hours and 49 
■unutes? 

52. To whom does Pliny attribute the invention 
•f the sun-dial? 

53. Who first noticed the obliquity of the 
ctliptic? 

54. Who first measured the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and found it to be 20I degrees? 

55. From what country, and when, was the first 
tlestial globe brought into Greece? 

56. In what country, and at what time, is the 
mariner's compass said to have been known long 
tetore its use oy modem nations? 

57. Who observed a solstice at Athens in 424 
1. C? 

58. Who introduced the luni-solar period of 19 
years? 

59. Who introduced the luni-solar period of 76 
years? 

6a Who measured the latitude of Marseilles, 
and showed the connection between the moon and 
Hie tides? 

61. Who invented the clepsydra or water clock? 

62. Who is called the Newton of Greece? 

63. Which planets were supposed by some astron- 
Msers to have been originally one body? 



64. How many satellites has Saturn? 

65. What is the length of the lunar day? 

66. Who is the reputed inventor of the solar 
microscope? 

67. What was the first analytical work on the 
planetary motions?' 

68. When, and by whom, was the nutation of the 
earth's axis discovered? 

69. When, and by whom, was the time of Jupi- 
ter's rotation determined? 

70. When, and by whom, was the periodicity of 
the solar spots detected? 

7 1 . When was Neptune discovered ? 

72. What was the length of the longest comet 
tail on record? 

73. What was the number of the nebulse com- 
tained in Sir John Herschel's great catalogue? 

74. Name a well-known American negro mathe- 
matician and astronomer? 

75. What woman stands pre-eminent as aa 
astronomer in this country? 

MEDICINE. 

51. What places were the resort of the sick u 
an early period of antiquity? 

52. Who were the early attendants of the sick 
in the temples? 

53. Who founded a new medical sect about 20 
B. C? 

54. Who were the first Greek physicians t» 
attend the sick at their residences? 

55. Who observed the relation which exists 
between the pulse and the general condition of the 
system? 

56. Who is said to have invented the catheter? 

57. What eminent rhetorician and physician was 
a friend of Cicero? 

58. Who was the first to whom was given the 
title of archiater? 

* 59. Who discovered the lacteal vessels? 

60. Who, after Hippocrates, was an authority im 
the schools for more than twelve centuries? 

61. Who published an edict forbidding any per- 
son to practice medicine until they had been examined 
by the faculty of Salerno? 

62. Who established professorships at Oxford and 
Cambridge for illustrating the works of Hippocrates 
and Galen? 

63. What learned priest published the earliest 
modem work on surgery? 

64. What great operator commenced his career 
as a barber surgeon? 

65. Who demonstrated the reservoir which bears 
his name? 

66. From whose publications has physiology had 
a distinct existenoe as a science? 

67. Who was the originator of what has beea 
termed the iatro-mathematical school ? ^ 
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68. What Dutch author was one of the most 
eminent writers on medical science of the eighteenth 
century? 

69. What popular writer was physician in or- 
dinary to Queen Anne? 

7a What eminent physician at Vienna was the 
inTentor of percussion? 

71 What physician of the fourteenth century 
was the reviver of surgery in England? 

72. What Swiss physician and chemist was the 
inventor of a lamp that bears his name? 

73. What English physician was the original 
Merry- Andrew? 

74. What leading London merchant published a 
scheme for curing corpulence? 

75. Who was the first woman in the United 
States to receive the degree of M. D.? 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

76. Who is the king of Olympian gods? 

77. Who is the god of mockery and censure? 

78. Who is the goddess of victory? 

79. Who surpassed the Sirens in singing, upon 
which they threw themselves into the sea? 

80. Who wore the lion's skin of Hercules? 

81. Who proposed a riddle to the Thebans, 
murdering all who could not guess it? 

82. Who was placed in a lake whose waters re- 
ceded whenever he tried to drink? 

C 83. Who was chained to a rock where an eagle 
devoured his Uver, which was continually renewed? 

84. Who was turned into a rock which continued 
to drop tears? 

85. Who had power by his conch to still the 
waves of the sea? 

86. What god took sudden fright without visable 
cause? 

87. What was left in Pandora's box? 

88. What sprung from the blood of Medusa? 

89. Who was changed into a partridge by 
Athena? 

90. Who killed his grandfather by hitting him 
with a quoit? 

91. Who, in driving the chariot of the sun, set 
fire to the earth; and what was his punishment? 

92. Who received youth and beauty from a god- 
dess for carrying her across the sea without accept- 
ing pay? 

93. How did Ulysses escape from Polyphemus? 

94. Who were the only ones who showed hospi- 
tality to Zeus and Hermes when the latter visited 
them in guise of mortals? 

95. Who is the Roman goddess of health and 
prosperity? 

96. What name was given to the legendary 
founder of Rome after he had been raised to tfie 
rank of a divinity? 

97. Who gained Achilles's armor in the Trojan War ? 



98. Who was the first mortal endowed with 
prophetic powers? 

99. What was the name given bythe Romans to 
the spirits of the departed? 

100. Who was the most beautifiil woman of the 
world, so pronounced by Aphrodite? 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

76. Which is the muse of history? 

77. In what works is preserved the first recorded 
history of India? 

78. Name an Athenian celebrated alike as a 
general and historian? 

79. What ancient received a prize at Olympia 
for teaching a system of Mnemonics which he had 
invented? 

8a Who has been called The Portuguese Livy? 

81. Who wrote an essay on the reform of the 
Florentine government, at the request of Leo Xt 

82. Who was commissioned by the Dutch States 
to write a history of their struggles with Spain? 

83. What Dutch historian protected Grotius in 
the days of his persecution, defended Descartes, and 
offered an asylum to Galileo? 

84. Who was the most prominent historian of 
England living in the eleventh century? 

85. What two authors of the sixteenth century 
were the earliest writers of history in English prose T 

86. What historian was styled the Scotch Virga? 

87. What great philosopher wrote a history of 
King Henry VH? 

88. What great English historians of the seven- 
teenth century were bom in the same year, and 
died at the same age? 

89. Whose diary, first published in 1818, gives 
a good view of English life and manners under 
Charles H? 

90. WTiat celebrated "History of My Own 
Times," was first published early in the eighteenth 
century? 

91. What well-known Scotch historian was at 
one time a barrister in America? 

92. What history was a fine piece of ridicule 
aimed at Marlborough? 

93. Who wrote a work on the non-existence oC 
Richard the Third? 

94. What statesman established the AnmuU 
Register? 

95. What great novelist wrote a life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte? 

96. What noted metaphysician published a 
history of British India early in this century? 

97. What poet wrote a history of the Peninsular 
War? 

'98. Who wrote a history of the Peninsular War 
describing many accurate and graphic personal scenes ? 

99. What banker historian wrote a history of 
Greece? 
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loa What well known historian is a professor in 
Cornell Univerntj? 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

Select th« Bunbtf of uswen rcqnired in the qoMtioiiy arnagnd 
In the order of choice. 



HISTORIANS, 
Name the ten leading historians of all time. 

HUMORISTS. 
Name the five greatest living American humorists. 

NOVELS. 
Name the ten greatest living American novelists. 

INFIDELITY. 
Name ten anthois whose works have conduced in 
the greatest degree to the spread of infidelity. 
EXPLANATORY VOTE. 

Milwaukee, December 26, 1884. 
No. 10 Orators. 
I. James G. Blaine. 2. Joseph Cook« 3. S. S. 
Cos. 4. JuliaWard Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. 
Frank A. Bonton. 
If in the total number of votes Blaine should re- 
ceive 85, Cook 45, Cox 23, Howe 38, Douglass 9, 
the total of the above ballot would be 20a The 
vote securing highest total will receive first prize, etc. 



ANSWERS. 

Auwere to qveetione that appeared in the July number. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
X. The Romans. 

2. The Druids. 

3. First English, Anglo-Saxon, Semi-Saxon. 
Other names with similar meaning are also given. 

4. BeowulU 

5. Csedmon. 

6. The Venerable Bede, in his translation of the 
Gospel of St John. 

7. In the Latin language. 

8. The Vercelli Book, containing CynewolPs 
"Elene,"etc. 

9. '<The Owl and the Nightingale." Some 
authors give **The >^on of Piers Plowman." 

la Arthur, Alexander and Charlemagne. 
IX. Roger Bacon (1214-1292). 

12. King Alfired (d. 901). 

13. During the reign of King Alfi^d. 

X4. A record of the accession of Henry n in 
the year 1154. 

15. << History of British Kings," by Geoffirey of 
Monmouth. 

x6. (a) Edmund Spenser, (b) Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 

17. John Lyly (1553-1601). 

x8. Alexander Pope (168^1744). 

19. "Hudibras," by Samuel Butler. 

20. Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). 



21. Edward Gibbon, Sir Walter Raleigh, l^^lliam 
Mitford, and Sir W. F. P. Napier were named. 

22. George Crabbe, so-called by Lord Byron. 

23. William Falconer, the author of <' The Ship- 
wreck." 

24. (a) Samuel Johnson, (b) Robert Bums, (c) 
William Wordsworth, (d) Andrew Marvell, (e) Wal- 
ter Scott 

25. The first year of a century has its terminal 
unit in the figure one. Alfred, 901; John Lyly, 
Robert Devereux, 1601; Sir Charles Sedley, Thomas 
Creech, 1 701; Richard Gall, James Hurdis, i8oi« 

UNITED STA TES. 

1. (a) That they are aborigines, (b) That they 
are descendents otAsiatic tribes who crossed Behring's 
Strait (c) That they are descendants of Phcenican 
or Carthaginian colonies, (d) That they are the 
ten lost tribes of Israel, (e) That they are descended 
from the early Egyptians. 

2. That it was discovered by Hwui Shan and a 
party of Buddhist monks from A%hanistan in the 
fifth century. 

3. Georgia, by James Oglethorpe. 

4. Maryland in 1634, at St Mary's, by Lord 
Baltimore. 

5. Carolina, by John Ribault 

6. In the early laws of Georgia. 

7. Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, New Havea 
and Connecticut 

8. Washington, Gates, Arnold, Morgan, Putnam, 
Montgomery and Stark. 

9. The capture of Quebec by General Wolfe. 

10. Royal, Charter and Proprietary. 

1 1. (a) The Navigation Act ; (b) Writs of Assist- 
ance; (c) The Stamp Act; (d) The Boston Massacre; 

(e) The Boston Tea Party, and the Boston Port Bill; 

(f) Trade restrictions. 

12. Taxation without representation. 

13. James Otis in a speech in Boston. 

14. Faneuil Hall, Boston. 

15. By Richard Henry Lee, June 7, 1776. 

16. By Thomas Jefferson. 

17. English, Dutch, Scotch, Irish, French, 
Negroes, Germans and Swedes. Authorities greatly 
differ, allowing a wide range of '* guess work." 

18. 1776, 1790, 1800, 1810, Virginia; 1850, 
1880, New York. 

19. 1776, 1790, 1800, 1810, Philadelphia; 1850, 
1880, New York. 

20. Anthony Wayne. 

21. Thomas Jefferson. 

22. Aaron Burr, the grandson of Edwards. 

23. Jefferson, Monroe, Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, 
Hayes and Cleveland. Johnson was a military 
governor. Harrison and Jackson were governors of 
territories. 

24. Twenty-one. f^ T 
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25. Arranged under each administration as fol- 
lows- I.— Jefferson,Randolph,Pickering. 2.— Pick- 
ering. MarshaU. 3.-Madison. 4.-Smith,Monroe. 
c -J 0. Adams. 6.-Clay. y.-Van Buren,Living- 
5tone,McLane,Forsyth. 8.-Forsyth. 9.-Webster. 
la-Legare, Upshur, Calhoun. ii.-Buchanan. 
12 -Clayton. I3.-Webster, E. Everett. 14-- 
Marcy. i5.-Cass,Black. i6.-Seward. I7.-Wash- 
bume,Fish. i8.-Evarts. I9.-Blaine. 20.-Fre- 
linghuyscn. 21.— Bayard. 

MA XI MS. 

1. WiUiam Shakespeare, "Measure for Measure. ' 

2. John MUton, " Paradise Lost.»» 

3. Abraham Cowley, "Davideis." 

4. Nathaniel Lee, "Alexander the Great." 

5. Henry Brooke, " GusUvus Vasa." 

6. John Bunyan, " PUgrim's Progress." 

7. Matthew Prior, " Hans CarveL" 

8. John Drydcn, "Absalom and AchitopheL" 

9. Alexander Pope, " Moral Essays." 

10. Edward Young, " Night Thoughts." 

11. William Congreve, " Letter to Cobham. " 

12. CoUey Cibber, " Richard HI." 

13. John Gay, " The Hare and Many Friends." 

14. Kane O'Hara, "Midas." 

15. Oliver Goldsmith, "TheGood-NaturedMan." 

16. James Thomson, " The Seasons." 

17. Lawrence Sterne, " Sentimental Journey." 

18. ThomasGray, "An Elegy Written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard." 

19.. R. B. Sheridan, "CUo's Protest" 

20. Thomas CampbeU, "The Pleasures of Hopo," 

21. Lord Byron, "Don Juan." 

22. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, " Christabel." 

23. William Wordsworth, " The Excursion." 

24. Alfred Tennyson, " In Memoriam." 

25. Matthew Arnold, " Sonnets." 

ASTRONOMY. 

26. Urania. 

27. Of the Athenians at Syracuse, 414 B. C. 
Also the Carthaginians, etc., 202 B. C. 

28. A solar eclipse predicted by Thales separated 
the Medcs and Lydians in battle, about 601 B. C. 

29. By Calippus, the Athenian, 336 B. C. 

30. About 293-306 B. C, by Papirius Cursor. 

31. Hipparchus of Nice, who is called the Patri- 
arch of astronomy. 

32. Julius Csesar, 45 B. C. 

33. Tycho Brahe (1546-1601). 

34. Edmund Halley (1656-174I-2). 

35. "The Great System," by Claudius Ptole- 
mseus {c, A. D. 150). 

36. Copernicus. Kepler is sometimes men- 
tioned in this connection. 

37. The Alphonsine Tables from Alphonso X of 
Castile, 1252. 

38. David Fabricius, 1576. 



39. Gassendi in 163 1. 

4a Horrox and Crabtree, in 1639. 

41. Gascoigne, in 1640. 

42. Fontana, in 1646. 

43. Dr. Hook, in 1664. 

44. Roemer, in 1675. 

45. Dr. Bradley, in 1727. 

46. September i, 1804, by Mr. Harding, of Lili- 
enthal near Bremen. 

47. Dr. Olbers, a physician, of Brunn, Germany^ 
in 1807. 

48. Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, Uranus 
Earth, Venus^ Mars, Mercury, Moon, Asteroids^ 
Comets. 

49. Those of Uranus. Also Neptune. 
5a Pro£ Lewis Swift. 

MEDICINE 

26. Chiron, a centaur, half a man and half a 
horse, son of Philyra and Saturn. 

27. Circe, a daughter of Sol and Pcrseis. Ak* 
Medea. 

28. Hygeia, daughter of .Asculapius. 

29. Aretseos of Cappadocia (second and thirt 
centuries). Also Hippocrates of Cos (B. C. 460- 

357). 

30. Andromachus of Crete, physician to Nero. 

31. Ammonius. 

32. i£tius of Mesopotamia. 

33. Meccius iClianus, a Greek physician of the 
second century. 

34. Aaron, a physician and priest at Alexandria. 

35. John Wallis (1616-1703). 

36. Sir Hans Sloane, who died in 1652. Soo« 
after introduced into general practice by Sir Robert 
Talbot, 1671. 

37. The University of MontpeUier. 

38. Albert von Haller (1708-1777). 

39. John Joseph Gall (1758-1828). 
4a Samuel Hahnemann (1755-1843). 

41. Tobias Smollett (1721-1771). 

42. Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). 

43. John Hunter (1728-1793). 

44. Sir Astley Paston Cooper, in 1822, receiviii^ 
/22,00a l^or a num^ of years his receipts aver- 
aged ;f 20,00a 

45. Matthew Baillie (i 761-1823). 

46. Sir Hans Sloane (1560-1652). 

47. Andrew Combe (1797-1847)- 

48. Dr. Gaspard Spurzheim (1776-1832). 

49. The Rush Medical College. 

5a (a) Samuel Hahnemann, (b) John Gaspar 
Lavater, (c) Albert von Haller, (d) Edward Jenner, 
(e) WiUiam CuUen. 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

51. Comus, generally represented as a dmnkea 
youth with a torch in his hand. 

52. Chimaera, who continually vomited flamtt. j 
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53. Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, war, and 
all the liberal arts. 

54. Mnemosyne, a daughter of Coelus and Terra. 

55. Morpheas, a minister of the god Somnus. 

56. Nessiis. 

57. Pallas. She is said to have received the 
name because she killed a noted giant bearing that 
name. 

58. Pandora. 

59. Sappho, references concerning whom are 
partly mythological, and partly authentic. 

6a Pidus, King of Latium, by Circe. 

61. Clytia, or Clytie, a daughter, of Oceanus and 
Tethys, beloved by Apollo. 

62. Arethosa, a nymph of Elis, daughter of 
Oceanus, and one of Diana's attendants. She was 
turned into a fountain to escape Alpheus the god of 
streams. 

63. Hyacinthtts, a son of Amyclas and Diomede. 

64. Icarus, a son of Dsedalus, who, with his 
father, took a winged flight from Crete to escape the 
anger of Minos. He fell into the sea and was 
drowned. 

65. Because she fell in a clumsy posture as she 
was pouring out nectar at a festival. 

66. Ganymedes, a beautiful youth of Phrygia. 

67. The temple to Diana. 

68. Lethe, one of the riven of hell, whose 
waters are imbibed by the souls of the dead who 
have been for a certain time confined in Tartarus. 

69. Castor and Pollux sons of Jupiter and Leda. 

70. Argus, a son of Arestor, whence he is some- 
times called Arestorides. 

71. Typhosus, or Typhon, son of Tartarus and 
Terra. He had a hundred heads. Also, Enceladus. 

73. Vulcan, the god who presides over fire. 

73. He stopped the ears of his companions with 
wax, and had himself tied to the mast of his ship. 

74. The demigod, Silenus. 

75. Sisyphus, son of iGolus and Enaretta. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 
51. Berosus, a native of Babylon who wrote a 
•« History of Chaldaa." 
53. Flavius Josephtts (37-95 ? ) 

53. Titus livy. Only thirty-five have been pre- 
served. 

54. John Froissart (1337-14M). 

55. Caius Crispus Sallust (85-35 B. C). 

' 56. Caius Cornelius Tacitus (about 56-135). 

57. Flavins Josephus (37-95?). 

58. Procopius {e 558). 

59. Gregory of Tours(544-595). Andre Duchesne 
(1584-1640), also so-called. 

6a Gildas, sumamed the Wise. The authen- 
ticity of his work entitled "Epistola de Excidio 
Britannicse, et Castigatio Ordinis Ecdesiastici," has 
been questioned. 



61. (a) Eginhard, (b) Ingulphus. 

62. Edmund Spenser (1552— 1599). 

63. Sir Walter Raleigh (1552—1618). 

64. William Robertson ( 1 72 1— 1 793). 

65. William Roscoe (1753— 1831). 

66. H^nry Thomas Buckle (1822— 1862). 

67. Dr. Thomas Arnold (1795— 1842). 

68. Sir Arthur Helps (1817—1875). 

69. H. A. Taine. 

70. Joseph Haydn (d. 1856). 

71. W. E. H. Lecky (b. 1838). 

72. S. R. Gardiner, in ten volumes. 

73. Eugene Schuyler. 

74. (a) Hodgkin, (b) Muir, (c) Graham, (d) Arch- 
deacon Hare, (e) Paul Sarpi. 

75. (a) Mahaffy, (b) Layard, (c) Wright, (d) 
Hackness, (e) Burke. 

MUSIC. 

76. Guido d' Arezzo (d 1050). 

77. Introduction of the Minnesanger. 

78. A. Willaert, Walther and Senfi, in 1490. 

79. John Merbecke and Thomas Tallis, in 1585. 
8a John Sebastian Bach and George Frederick 

Handel, in 1685. 

81. Joseph Haydn and Felix Mendelssohn. 

82. In 1577. 

83. About 161a 

84. About 1700. 

85. J. A. Andre. 

86. Edward m. 

87. Dufay. 

88. "Leonora." 

89. It is said to have been employed by Catidano, 
early in the sixteenth century. 

90. Phillip Emanuel Bach, son of J. S. Bach. 

91. J. A. Hasse (1699—1783). 

92. •« The Creation," by Joseph Haydn. 

93. James Thomson's, "The Seasons." 

94. "The Messiah." 

95. "Bombastes Furioso," by William Barnes 
Rhodes. 

96. George P. Morris. 

97. England. 

98. Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

99. Felix Mendelssohn (1809—1847). 

100. J. S. Bach, G. F. Handel, Salinas, Black- 
lock, Paradis, Stanley, and Macbeth were named. 

THE DRAMA. 
71. " Judith Shakespeare : Her Love A£fairs and 
other Adventures," by William Black. 

76. Melpomene. She is generally represented 
as a young woman wearing a buskin, and holding a 
dagger in her hand. 

77. Anaxandrides (b. 400 B. C). 

78. livius Andromachus (C. 240 B. C). 

79. (Edipos, a tragedy by John Andrew Dell' 
Anguillara (1517?— 1564). ^ | 
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80. Ben Jonson, as poet-lanreate. 

81. " Comus,'* by John Milton. 

82. Nicholas Rowe, in 1709 — 10. 

83. "The Rehearsal," by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

84. Henry Fielding. 

85. Samuel Foote. 

86. John Dennis, first used in the play of " Ap- 
pius and Virginia." 

87. Mrs. Anne Bracegirdle (1663— 1748). 

88. Joanna Baillie (1762— 185 1). 

89. "David Garrick," by Thomas William 
Robertson. 

90. Sheridan Knowles. 

91. William Dunlap. 

92. ** Brutus; or, the Fall of Tarquin,*' by John 
Howard Payne. 

93. John Howard Payne (1792— 1852). 

94. George Henry Boker (b. 1824). 

95. Samuel L. Clemens and Charles Dudley 
Warner, "The GUded Age." 

96. Sir Henry Taylor, author of "Philip von 
Artevelde.»» 

97. Charles Dickens. 

98. Francis Cowley Bumand. Also E. Yates. 

99. (a) George H. Boker, (b) Robert T. Conrad, 
(c) Dean Milman, (d) A. C. Swinburne, (e) P. B. 
Shelley. 

100. (a) Charles Reade, (b) Dion Boucicault, (c) 
Tom Taylor, (d) Henry James Byron, (e) Sir Henry 
Taylor. 

AfA THE MA TICS. 

76. Aristotle, 320 B. C. 

77. Eratosthenes, a librarian at Alexandria, 
275 B. C. 

78. Hipparchus of Nice. 

79. That between Hobbes and Dr. Wallis. Also 
between Huygens and Gregory. 

80. Nine. 

81 Eight and six. 

82. 216 greater; 30I less. 

S3. ('*)*. O'V. 

84. 1374 votes. 

85. Eight. 

86. — ui*c, ^ 

87. Five hundred twenty-five. 

88. Nearly 562.34 miles. 

89. .059. 

1361 

91. 20,420.4 cubic feet. 

92. 9200 cubic feet 

93. Forty-two inches. 

94. 161 square rods, 87! square feet. 

95. Length 90.332+, width 30. 1 10+, 

96. 433-03+ rods. 

97. 99t- 



^ one, I; other. 



98. In the form of a regular hexagon, having a 
tree in the centre, and one at the middle and ex- 
tremity of each side. 

99. 22+2=24, or 3* — 3 =24. 

100. The weights are i, 3, 9 and 27 pounds. 
QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

ASTRONOMERS, 
Name the ten leading Astronomers of all time. 
Ten hundred eighty-eight votes were cast as follows: 

1. Galileo, 112 6. SirWm. Herschel, 70 

2. Copernicus, 112 7. Laplace, 64 

3. Kepler, 103 8 Ptolemy, 60 

4. Newton, 98 9. Hipparchus, 51 

5. Tycho-Brahe, 90 10. Sir John Heischel,39 
Pythagoras, 37; Leverrier, 28; Bradley, 27; Hal- 
ley, 25; Arago, 24; Thales, 22; Lagrange, 14; 
Proctor, 11; Rosse, 10; Caroline Herschel, 9; Maria 
Mitchell, 7; Huygens, Cassini, 6 each, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Brewster, Flamsteed, 5 each; Young, 
Draper, Kant, Eudoxous, 4 each; Aristarchus, 
Euler, Bessel, Lalande, Swift, Piazzi, Airy, Olbers, 
Napier, Encke, Aratus, I each; Herschel, 24. 

Total 1088. 

MARTYRSi 
Name the ten most famous Martyrs^ political or 
religious, of all time. Eight hundred twenty votes 
were cast as follows: 

1. John Huss, 62 6. Paul, 45 

2. Cranmer, 59 7. Lincoln, 40 

3. Stephen, 55 8. Ridley, 36 

4. Joan of Arc, 53 9. John Rogers, 33 

5. Latimer, 46 10. Garfield, 30 
Jesus Christ, 27; Savonarola, 25 ; Peter, Sir 

Thomas More, 24 each; John Brown, 23; Mary 
Stuart, 22; Lady Jane Grey, 21; Socrates, 19; 
Polycarp, 18; Tyndale, 17; Charles I, 15; Becket, 
13; Coligny, ii; Jerome of Prague, 10; Marie An- 
toinette, Louis XVI, 9 each; Servetus, 8; Lord Rus- 
sell, 7; Abel, St. Lawrence, 6 each; Coverdale, 
Oldcastle, Madame Roland, 5 each; Cicero, Jus- 
tin, Raleigh, 4 each; Tell, 3; Alexander II, Char- 
lotte Corday, 2 each; Regulus, Wallace, Hooper* 
Thomas Cromwell, Galileo, James, John, Egmont, 
St. Alban, Argyle, Earl Strafford, Bruno, i each. 

Total 82a 

NOVBLtSTS, 

Name ten Authors whose works you enjoy read- 
ing above all others. One thousand two hundred • 
votes were cast as follows : 

1. Scott, 120 6. Hugo, 65 

2. Dickens, 116 7. Bulwer, 61 

3. Eliot, 107 8. Cooper, 55 

4. Hawthorne, 100 9. Bronte, 54 

5. Thackeray, 99 10. Stowe, 49 
Mulock, 38; Howells, 36; Black, 35; Macdonald, 

32; Irving, 28; Reade, 25; Wilkie Collins, 22; An- 
thony TroUope, 16; Alexander Dumas, 13; Bur- 
nett, Defoe, 10 each; Auerbach, 9; Craddock* 
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Charles Kingsley, C. M. Yonge, Cable, 7 each; J. 
G. Holland, Tourgec, Blanche W. Howard, 6 each; 
Goethe, Mrs. Whitney, L. M. Alcott, 5 each; Mar- 
ion Harland, Mark Twain, Susan Warner, 4 each; 
Sand, Marlitt, 3 each; Turgeniff, 2; Blackmore, 
Fielding, Goldsmith, Crawford, Anne Thackeray, 

0. W. Hohnes, E. P. Roe, Hardy, Sterne, 
Amanda Donglas, Miss Porter, C. F. Woolson, 
Broughton, Jane Austen, Macaulay, (?) I each. 
Total 1200. 

The favorite Authors were, Dickens, 45; Scott, 
30; Eliot, 24; Thackeray, 12; Hawthorne, 9; Mac- 
donald, i. Total 120. 

STATESMEN. 

Name the ten most important Political Person- 
ages, whose active life has been given to this century, 
identified with the history of Continental Europe, 
Six hundred ninety votes were cast as follows: 

1. Bismarck, 75 6. Gortschakoff, 46 

2. Thiers, 63 7. Castelar, 40 

3. Gambetta, 62 8. Garibaldi, 40 

4. Cavour, 52 9. Victor Emmanuel, 37 

5. Mettemich, 50 10. Louis Kossuth, 34 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 31; Talleyrand, 28; Fred- 
erick William, 25; Grevy, 19; Louis Napoleon, 18; 
Mazzini, Guizot, 16 each; Von Moltke, 10; An- 
drassy, 9; Von Beust, 8; Ferry, 7; Skobeloff, Nich- 
olas, Alexsmder IT, 6 each; Nesselrode, Lamartine, 
Alexander HI, Hugo, 5 each; Hohenfels, Napoleon 
n, 4 each; Alexander I, 3; Louis Phillippe, Chat- 
eaubriand, Pacca, 2 each; scattering, 49. Total 690. 



REVIEWS. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

It is hardly necessary in these pages to pass 
a critical opinion on a work that h^ been be- 
fore the public for the length of time alloted to 
the life of unworthy productions. But we wish 
to call attention to Goodholnie*s '* Domestic 
Cyclopaedia of Practical Information '*, as the 
standard work upon the subjects of which it 
treats, occupying a post of usefulness unap- 
proacfaed on account of the worth of its contents, 
and its cheapness. A new and revised edition 
has just been issued from the Camden Press, 
on tinted, super<alendered paper. It contains 
nearly 400 illustrations, is handsomely bound, 
with Develed edges. The publishers have in- 
troduced a new feature in tJie binding b^ hav- 
ing it strongly sewed on tapes, so as to he per- 
fectly flat when opened We could not begin 
to enumerate the number of subjects treated in 
the work, suffice it to say that nearly everything 
that relates to domestic life, from the making 
of a pie to the making of a will, is here taken 
up and spoken of in a clear and concise man- 
ner. The following are a few of the authorities 
engaged on the work : George £. Waring, Jr., 
''Drainage, the Garden, the Dairy;*' Calvert 
Vaux, and Thomas Wisedell, " Locating, Build- 



ing, and Repairinfi[;" Lewis Leeds, "Warming 
and Ventilation;" George Fletcher Babb, 
•' Decoration as applied to Walls, Floors, and 
Furniture ;*' Elwyn Waller, Ph. D., « Domestic 
Chemistry;'' S. G. Perry, D. D. S., "The 
Teeth:'' Austin Flint, Jr., M. C, ''Dietetics 
and Alcoholic Beverages ;*' Abraham Jacobi, M. 
D., "Diseases and Hygiene of Children;" 
William T. Lusk, M. D., "General Medicine;'* 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Miller and Guiseppe Rud- 
mani, " Cooking and Domestic Management ;** 
Leslie Pell-Clark, "The Horse;" Johnson T. 
Piatt, "Business Forms and Legal Rules." 
Todd S. Goodholme, Editor. New York : C. 
A. Montgomery & Co., 8vo, doth, pp. 650, $5. 

CELIBATE WORTHIES. 

It were, of course, the merest tnieism to as- 
sert that more than half the world's inhabitants 
die before manhood. Leaving these out of our 
calculation, the fact is apparent that those who 
marry vastly preponderate over those who do 
not In any civilized commimity most persons 
who have arrived at a marriageable age are 
either married already,or are more or less likely 
at some future day, to become so. Hence, 
it results that those who marry during theur 
lives enormously out-number those who remain 
single. The object of these " Sketches of Celi- 
bate Worthies ''^ seems to be to show, that, not- 
withstanding this, almost as many single per- 
sons—especially in the paths of literature and 
philanthropy — ^have risen to pre-eminent fame 
as persons who have married. The author pro- 
poses to show that if the persons, whose lives 
he has sketched, had been married, thev would 
not have gained the same distinction that they 
have ultimately received. Wonderful and worthy 
if, how we mortals speculate upon thee! We 
even manufacture a book out of e'en so small a 
thing. London: London Literary Society. 
i2mo, cloth, pp. 376, $1.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

" Words of our Hero : U. S. Grant," edited 
by Jeremiah Chaplin, is a remarkably timely 
and valuable little work, a compilation of ex- 
tracts made from the letters, conversations, 
and correspondence of General Grant It 
comes when everythinjg relating to the dead 
hero is eagerly sought for and read, and when 
anything which sheds added light upon his 
character as a public man or private citizen is 
of peculiar value. Grant was not only a great 
soldier, but a great man. In him were combin- 
ed those magnificent qualities which enabled 
him to bring at one time within the sweep of 
his vision the whole continent of strugeling 
forces, together with the power of wielding 
them to secure the one great and harmonious 
result, — the safety of the nation and the restor- 
ation of peace. He had breadth of perception^ 
keenness of judgment, coolness of temper, and 
firmness of will, tempered and dominated l^ a 
lofty patriotism and purity of purpose. It is 
these qualities which make his memory prec- 
ious, and which give peculiar importance to his 
utterances. The first edition was sold in a 
single day. The second edition, now ready, 
contains in addition sixteen pages of additional 
Digitized by VJ^I^VIC 
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matter, consisting of personal reminiscences of 
General Grant, prepared expressly for the vol- 
ume by Jessie Benton Fremont. Mrs. Fre- 
mont enjoyed for years the intimate personal 
friendship of General Grant, and from uat very 
fact, what she here says is of more real import- 
ance and interest than the entire contents of 
the dozens of volumes which are being rapidly 
prepared by irresponsible hands to l« issued 
as "memoirs " of the dead hero. Boston : D. 
Lothrop & Co., i2mo, paper, pp. 76, 35 cents. 

"In a Nutshell" is Dr. Lewis's latest work, 
full of his terse, happy, strong style. No odier 
author has treated the subject of health with 
such success. Books on health generally have 
a curculation of one to two thousand. Some of 
Dr. Lewis's books, though large, have achieved 
a circulation of nearly one hundred thousand. 
This success hinges upon his very remarkable 
methods. A hesdth subject discussed by him 
IS presented in a style so simple, jovial, and full 
of common sense, that all sorts of people are 
deeply interested. The Dio Lewis Publishing 
Co., i2mo, cloth, gilt, pp. 208, $1. 

The Crific savs of « Love's Extremes " that 
It is a story to please at any season. Maurice 
Thompson's latest novel is peculiarly a sum- 
mer novel, possessing those special requisites 
for the times — crispness, terseness, picturesque- 
ness, and breeziness. It is true that, deal- 
ing with love's extremes, the book contains 
much of the vital, exciting and eager move- 
ments of the social world ; yet the out-of-door 
element prevails over the worldly, and in spite 
of a situation in the plot which might easily 
have become morbidly hectic, the reader is left 
with a final sense of woods and mountains and 
breezes, good to carry away with him. There 
is a curious skill in all the extremes of the 
book. It is not a story of heroes and heroines. 
The hero is not a saint, nor is the heroine the 
personification of youth, beauty, eenius and 
culture. It seems as if it would have been 
very easjr to despise both of them, yet you are 
never quite able to do so. You do not approve 
of a mesalliance under any circumstances 
whatever; yet you are quite satisfied with the 
fnale. Nor can you solace yourself with say- 
ing that it is justified by being the proper thing 
under the circumstances, for it was not con- 
science, but fate, that drove Reynolds back to 
the woods. New York : Cassell & Co. BufiEalo : 
Ulbrich & Kingsley, i2mo, cloth %\, 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 



The Pine Cone Stories, by Willis Boyd Allen. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 224, %i. 

Wonder Stories of Science, by Rev. D. N. Beach, 
and others. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., i2mo, 
doth, illustrated, pp. 3S4, $1.50. 

In a Nut Shell, by Dio Lewis. New York: Dio 
Lewis Publishing Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 210, %i. 

Abbreviated Longhand, by Wallace Ritchie. 
Chicago: J. B. Huling, 25 cents. 

Positivism and Mr. Frederic Harrison, by William 
Arthur. London: Bemrose & Sons, i2mo, paper, 
pp. 166, 75 cents. 



Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) is 
energetically at work on a new novel 

Archdeacon Farrar's sermon on General 
Grant is published by £. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Century Company announces "St 
Nicholas Songs," a volume of selected poems 
and jingles from St. Nicholas, set to music by 
the late Dr. Damrosch and others. 

F. C. Manvel is publishinj^, in the Brooklyn 
Times, a series of four articles on precious 
stones. The articles are noticeably full of in- 
formation and very carefully written. 

Ticknor & Co. have ready Mr. Howells' 
"The Rise of Silas Lapham/' which in its serial 
form has attracted so much discussion. More 
than 5,000 copies were ordered in advance. 

A timely and well-authenticated article on the 
historical associations connected with General 
Grant's burial place in Riverside Park, has been 
published in the Magazine of American His- 
tory for September. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, the well-known lecturer 
and author, who recently received from Mr. 
Gordon W. Bumham a legacy of $50,000, and 
who was enga^ged to be married to that gentle- 
man at the time of his death, has written a 
decidedlv interesting book, entitled, "Wit of 
Women." It is soon to be published by Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr, of Chicago, well 
known as the author of "Pilgrims and 
Shrines," recendy delivered a series of lectures 
on Art before the students of St Joseph's 
Academy, St Paul, Minn. Her subjects were, 
" The Study of Beauty as a Part of Education,** 
" Monite Cassino," and " Camera Delia Segna- 
tura, or Raphael's Room at the Vatican." Miss 
Starr's lectures embrace many personal obser- 
vations. 

We have received from Charles Enders, Jr., 
the numismatist, a fac-simile electrotype of a 
Confederate half-dollar, a very perfect cop^ of 
the original coin. Mr. Enders' list mentions 
many specimens exceedingly rare. No collec- 
tion or cabinet of coins is complete without 
these electrotypes, for they not alone add great- 
ly to the beauty of the collection, but also 
form a most interesting and instructive study, 
as many of these issues are intimately connect- 
ed with the early history of our country. 

The most noteworthy new venture in the field 
of American journalism that has appeared in 
some time, comes aU the way from Atlanta to 
ereet a welcome and interested Northern pub- 
fic. That it will rank first among its fellows in 
the Sunny South cannot be (questioned. The 
new magazine is entitled Dixie, and is publish- 
ed by the Dixie Company, and is issued from 
the most prominent building, in the most 
prominent city, in the most prominent state of 
the South. That this new venture is destined 
for prominence in itself there is little doubt 
It is a forty-eieht pafi;e folio, neatlv printed, 
and characterisucally illustrated. The maga- 
zine opens with an illustrated poem entitled 
" The Land of Dixie," by Elizabeth Winslow 
Digitized by VJ^l^V 
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Allderdice ; which is followed by the " Natural 
Resources of Georgia," by J. W. Avery. We 
can only enumerate the other articles appear- 
ing in this number : ' Among tibeMoonshmers/* 
by Donald Aylesworth Baine; "The Great 
Tariff Issue," by Samuel Noble; "The Force 
of Psyche," by M. S. Iseman, M. D.; '« Bits of 
Vimnia Scenery," by Clement Mason ; '• Our 
Railway Rulers," by P. J. Moran ; and •• Our 
Forests of Dixie," by Charles H. Wells, accom- 
oanied by several interesting departments. 
We wish the new venture long life and pros- 
perity. 



THE QUERY BOX. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

A number of improvements in Queries are 
in contempladon, which will be organized at an 
early date. Increased space, and new features 
are promised, and we propose to make this 
magazine the leading educational journal of 
America. After due consideration it has been 
thought advisable to admit of contributions to 
the Question Department of Queries, and the 
Editor wishes to call the attention of progres- 
sive educators to the fact The friends of 
higher education who are willing to promote 
the interests of this mode of instruction are 
invited to furnish one, or more, series of one 
hundred questions and answers upon popular 
subjects, for early publication. The Editor 
would suggest that tne complete series be sent 
at one time. Contributors will please use due 
caution in compilation, as it is a part of the 
plan of publication that all questions should be 
known only to the contributor, and the Editor, 
before appearing in the magazine. In prepar- 
ing papers, general questions should be pr^er- 
rea to technical, and ** catch " questions shotdd 
be excluded altogether. Arrangements have 
already been made with a number of eminent 
instructors who have promised early contribu- 
tions. Many more are desired from competent 
persons who appreciate the principles on which 
Queries is based. Contributions must be for 
the ''good of the cause," as payment for the 
same cannot be made. 

NOTICE TO StmSCRIBERS. 

This issue of the magazine is mailed to sub- 
scribers with printed address, which is also a 
receipt for paid subscriptions. The month on 
the slip indicates the last number to which sub- 
scribers are entitled — those who conunenced 
with the Januaiy number bearing date of De- 
cember, etc. Subscribers will please notify the 
publi^ers of any errors in address, either as to 
name or residence, as they wish to make the 
mailing list as nearly correct as possible. To 
any postoffice having a number of subscribers, 
the journal can be mailed **flat;" and it will be 
for the interest of subscribers at other points 
to increase the list at their respective post- 
offices. Complaint of non-receipt should be 
made within two weeks of the date of the lost 
number. We cannot undertake to supply, free 



of cost, at the dose of a volume, copies the 
subscriber may then miss from his set 

Exceptions to the decisions appearing in this 
number should be sent before October la 

A number of exceptions have been received 
and entertained ; for want of space they have 
been held over until next month. 

Having been requested by many subscribers 
who were unable to obtain copies of the early 
numbers of Queries, the pubhshers have con- 
cluded to reprint a limited number of the ques- 
tions and answers that appeared in those issues. 
The reprints will be issued about October 15. 
Old subscribers who wish to complete their 
files, who have not already done so, should 
notify us at an early date. New subscribers can 
be sm>plied with complete numbers from the 
April issue. Those who wish to begin their 
suDscription with the first number can do so, 
and receive the new edidon mentioned above. 

Music — 5. One hundred questions. Perfect 
score 1,000. First prize won by James Dean, 
New Haven, Ct. Score 023. Second prize 
won byOlive E. Ford, Baltimore, Md. Score 
900, Third prize won by John H. Woods, 
Jacksonville, 111. Score 806, Fourth prize Ixjr 
Emile Goodman, Hartford, Ct Score 856. 

Mathematics— 7. One hundred questions. 
Perfect score i,ooa First prize won by Mrs. 
C. J. North, BufiEalo, N. Y. Score 87a Sec- 
ond prize won by John H. Woods, Jacksonville, 
IlL Score 850. Third prize won by John 
Austin,Burlington,Iowa. Score 830. Fouith prize 
wonbyAnnie G.Meade, Lowell, Mass. Score 825. 

Drama — 15. One hundred questions. Per- 
fect score i,ooa First prize won by N. K. Bel- 
cher, Newark, N. J. Score 872. Second prize 
won by John H. Woods, Jacksonville, 111. 
Score 858. Third prize won by John A. Brown, 
Exeter, N. H. Score 838. Fourth prize won 
by Mrs. J. J. Soule, Edina, Mo. Score 824. 

Astronomers — 51. Number of votes cast 
1,088, by 109 competitors. Hiehest possible 
score 799, attained by W. F. Bolton, Scranton, 
Kas. Second prize won by Miss Lucy Judkin, 
Wetumpka, Ga. Score 777, Third prize won 
by John A. Brown, Exeter, N. H. Score 759. 

Martyrs — 52. Number of votes cast 820, 
by 82 competitors. Maximum score 459. First 
prize won by A. P. Bourland, Jackson, Tenn. 
Score 440. Second prize won by A. J. Gau- 
thier, St. Paul, Minn. Score 429. Third prize 
won by Jennie Hosmer, Upper Alton, Illinois. 
Score 425. 

Novelists— 53. Number of votes cast 1,200, 
by 120 competitors. Maximum vote— combi- 
nation — 8/3. First prize won by John H. 
Woods, Jacksonville, 111. Score 844. Second 
prize won by Herbert G. Coddington, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Score 836. Third prize won oy Mrs. 
H. S. Blackmar, Norwich, Ct Score 820. 

Statesmen-— 54. Number of votes cast 690, 
by 69 competitors. Maximum vote of 490 cast 
by Jennie Hosmer, Upper Alton, 111. Second 
prize won by Mary Bassett Hussev, Brazil, Ind. 
Score 49a Thira prize won by Annie E. Hoi* 
liday, Indianapolis, Ind. Score 478. 
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Q U B R I B S 

A Monthly Review of Literary, Art, Scientific and 
General Educational Queationa of the Day. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

FifW cents per annum. Clubs of seven copies at Three Dol- 
lars. Foreign, Five Shillings. Sample C(]^)y Free on Application. 

ADVERTISING RATE. 

Per Agate line, ... ao cents. 

Cover or special position, - - - - to cents. 

Rates ibr yearly contracts made known on sfipUcation. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Fenoms ordering a change in die directions of die Macasine 
must give both the old and the new address in full AU sub- 
scriber who do not receive their magaiine pnanpUy will please 
Bodfy us at once. The receq>tof me magazine will be a suf- 
ficient acknowledjgement for a single snbscriptioii. When no 
time b q>ectfied, it will be understood that the subscriber wishes 
to commeaca with the current number. A limited number of 
hade numbeis are on hand. Address all communications to 

e. L 8HERRILL <fi CO., Publishers, 
974 and 276 Mam Street, BUFFAL O, N. Y. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. The object of die priae questioiis is to stimulate students 
to embrace a more extended and oomprehensive view of die 
Bub|ects treatcd,and furnish the Enstructoraadhis class aa enter- 



a. Every reader of Qtmos is entided to compete. 

y. Answers should be arranged and numbered, written le^y 
fai ink on one side of note paper only, headed widi the sufagect, 
and signed by the full address of the compedtor. In QmtHant 
y Judgmtni one sheet of paper should be used, or paper 
cut postal sise preferred, for each set of answers. Answers should 
be as condae as possible. Where pracdcable, authorities should 
be • 



4. j& aooKV 01 len wiu dc atuiwea lor cacn ccmect uiswcr : 
answers in part will be accredited. All answers will be piaceo 
on file and a correct account kept. The compedtor who answers 
the greatest number of ouesdons will be awarded first prise, etc. 

5. In Qmettiont if J^udgttunt, the compedtor, the total of 
whose vote stands the highest, will be declared winner. In case 
•f a de in totals we shall decide in order of choice. There* 
fore answers should be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions refer to die past aa well as the present unless 
•tberwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are payable in 
new and standard books selected from our list, which will be 
furnished to winners. 

8. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, should be ad- 
dressed, with postage fully prepaid, to the Editor of Qunsins, 874 

' •' • St, Bttfffldo, N. Y. 



and 876 l^dn street. 



PRIZES. 



No. 93.— Gbnxral History. One hundred quesdons. Prize 
^10. First ts, second fe, third tx.50| fourth Qubsiks one year. 
Answers to fourth set of quesdons due October 15. 

Na a4.— Mythou>gy. One hundred quesdons. Prize |io 
First ts, second fa, third ls.501 fourth Qubribs one year. 
Answers to fourth set of quesdons doe October. 15. 

No. 36.— Astronomy. One hundred questions. Prize tio. 
First i^, second ^3, thhrd f 1.50, fourth Qubribs one year. An- 
swers to third set of quesdons due October 15. 

Nob 39.— Mbdxcins. One hundred questions. Prize txo. 
first ts* Moond ty, third ft. 50, fourth Qubribs one year. 
Answers to third set of quesdons due October sc. 

No. 48. — English Litbratvrr. One hundred quesdons. 
Prize fxo. First I5, second I3, third lx.50, fourth Qubriks 
one year. Answers to second set of quesdons due October 15. 

No. 4o.^Unitbd Statbs. One hundred quesdons. Prize 
^xo. Fust l5» second I3, third $1.50^ fourth Qubribs one 
year. Answers to second set of quesdons due October 15. 

No. 50. — ^Maxims. One hundred auotadons will be given. 
In answering give author and where found. Prize $ia First 



$5, second I3, third $1.50, fourth Qubribs one year. Answers 
to second set of quotations due October 15. 

No. da—CoMMBRCB AND Manupacturb. , One hundred 
quesdons. Prize $xa First I5, second $3, third $x.$o, fourth 
Qubribs one year. Answers to first set of questions due 
October 15. 

Na 6x.— Historians. Prise #6. First $3, second fs, dilrd 
two subsriptions to Qubribs. Answers due October 15. 

No. 6a.— Humorists. Prize |6. First I3, second |a, third 
two subsripdons to Qubribs. Answers due October 15. 

No. 63.— Novkusts. Prize #6. First I3, second la, third 
two subsripdons to Qubribs. Answers due October 15. 

No. 64.— Infidbuty.— Piize 16. First I3, second fa, third 
two subscribdons to Qubribs. Answeim due October 15. 



--"DIXIE"-:- 

A PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, BEAUTIFULLY '• 

•• PRINTED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SOUTHERN - 

•• POSSIBILITIES, RESOURCES, DEVELOPMENT, STO- "• 

•• RY, LIFE, HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS, - 
•• ETC., ETC. 

BRIGHT. BREEZY, RELIABLE, 
AUTHORITATIVE. 

The September issue will,ainong other good diings,contain: 

"The New South,"— Poem in/or timilt. 

PoMlHawdUon H.iyne 0/ South CaroUmm., 
"The Resources of Georgia,"->Second Paper, 

CO. I. IV. Avery, </ GecrgUu 
"A Negro Camp Meeting,"— Illustrated, 

Donald AyUsworth BaiMO. 
"Some Points on The TarifT,"— 

Hott, Sammoi % Xmmiali, ^ Pmn^vmmU. 
"War and Peace,"— Poem. 

Mm. Chat, m Hnbnor, oftht Atlanta yonmoL 
"In the Shenandoah Valley,'*— Illustrated. 

CUnumt Mason^ ^ Vbrginu^ 
"Our Forests of Dixie,"- Second Paper, 

Ouu, H. WtUu 
•The Nq^ro Question **- 

>. W. MemnUngor.if Charltdon, S. C 
"Why We Need Technological SchooU.** 

ZV. /. .9. Hopkins, of Emory CoOogi. 
*«Our Railway Rulen,— Na 11. Joseph £. Brown, 

P. y. Moran, tf iho Atlanta Constitniiom 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.— Our terms are ta.00 per annum m- 
▼ariably in adrance. No accounts can be opened for so small 
amounts. Send ao cents for a sample copy. We are prepared 
to make liberal arrangonents with parties who may desire to 
get up dubs lor Dixib. It is easy work and very profitable. 

TH» DIXIS COMPANY, 
CoMSTRtmoN Building, ATLANTA, GA. 

Housekeeper s Friend 

FINEST AND MOST COMPLETE GUIDE 



FOR THE HOUSEHOLD EVER ISSUED. 



OVER 1,000,000 SOLD! 

// Contains overiooo Valuable Cooking Receitt9 

Bttidoo Inoahtablt Hmto and Imtruetiont Rolativt to tho 
Hotno, which every Good Homoehooper thmUd knem. 

It gives from ao to xoo styles of prepaxins and serving eac^ 
of the foUowing : Soups, Fish, Shell Fish, Meats, Game. Poul- 
try, Salads. Sauces, Vegetables, Eggs, .Omelets, Bread, Bis- 
cuit, etc., Puddings, Putty, CusUrds and Creams, Cakes, Tea^ 



miscellaneous Receipts and Hints. Invaluable to a Housekeeper. 
The aim of the compiler has been to present a more varied 
work, and dwell more elaborately on each receipt and hint than 
has heretofore been dcme in similar and more cosUy books. Ita 
large sale is the best evidence of its worth, and every hoitso- 
keeper in possession of one can always serve up eataUea 
economically and deliciously. It is printed in laiige clear t^pe^ 
is durably bound, and will be sent to any address m the Unitea 
States, posuge prepaid for 

I 25Qts. or five Volumes for $1.00. \ 

All remittances should be made bv postal note or Money- 
Order to insure safe transmittanoe, ana plainly addressed to 

B. K. FOCHT, Publisher, 
iJ^^T^T^l^l^r.^ LEWISBURGH, PA 
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3 FAST EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY 3 



SB V "^9^ V 3D XT 



SB V "^9^ V 3D XT 

Buffalo, New York, Boston, Philadelphia and all Points East 

THE ONLY LINE RUNNING PULLMAN CARS BETWEEN THE CITIES NAMED. 
THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE OIL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

For farther Information, call oa or address, 

John N. Abbott, Gen' I Pass. Agent, New York. John S. Bartlett, GenH N. P. A£t, BuffUio. 



nu Ouafut WtMy Rdueati4mal yamnuU in America, 

The • Educational • News. 

SEND FOR A SAMPLE NUMBER. 



Liberal cash commissions and liberal premiums to those who 
•ecore subscribers to either paper. Address* 

EDUGATIONAL NEWS. Harriaburg, Pa. 

AOOnB WlimED for 
TwentT Yemn of Codcmm. 



Hon. J. 8. WIm of Va. sars: 

entsmake from %TtnOto 
^OOOpermonth. AddreM. 
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E. J. KNOWLTOII, Am Afbor, Micli. 
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iLfih ciXiHouSt luidf equal 
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H AIWPLIN'S 

UQlimPEARLI 
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Br>:ii>[£'y BVMOTse sirii: einai:, tut, ratcfti^ES. 

b4d it. OiffLT aa cte. a hoim, worth m^u ihJMt 
compared irith other QrUcU»4 /<?r th^ aamn purp(iM4, 
AU Crac^i Ban \i. It« tmre yon cot the leDiiloe. 



* PHOTOGRAPHER* 
272 Main St., - BUFFALO, N.Y. 



OTYLOGRiPHIC PEISI JS^h^^lJS'SSUSS 

U cheapest m the world. An INCOMPARABLE LUX. 
URX TO EVERY ONE THAT WRITES. Pen and 
mk always ready Cor instant use. Can write twenty-four hours 
continuously witii one filling. Never leaks or blots, and will 
last a lifetime with proper use. Any ordinary ink can be used. 
Sample pen, with case, ink filler, and full directions, by mail, 
postpaid, for I1.50. Cireuiars Frtg, Address 
(Mention Qusaus.) WM. LAY & CO., Chicago, lU. 

WE WAIT iCIIYE A6EIITSS,:r£,Ssrj?S 
AND Dock Bkll in every county in the United States 
and Canada. George C Owens, ModesU, CaL, says : "I 
have canvassed one da^ and took aa orders." In same letter he 
ordered two gross. Wm. McKim, Grand Haven, Mich., says : 
" he took 13 orders in to hours." Profit on Bell, tft.fo. In oar 
ExTKAORDiNASv Offbk to AgoBts, WO agree to take back all 
Bells unsold, if the Agent fadls to clear $135.00 in 30 days. 
Illustrated Circulars sent free. Address 

Rbnnbs MAHVPACTuaiNG Ca, Pittoburgh, Pa. 



R' 



order. 



DBBEB STAIP ^iteMb?"^*'-^''*'" 



marking linen sent free 
for as cents, to introduce our INDIA INK. Agenta 
wanted 1 Big Pay— iso.page catak>gue free with each 

-^hauian: — ^ — 



ris!'. 



MFG. CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 



White or aa- 
sorted Cotors» 
for 40c, sofior 
price. Special 



>! A A FIIE PRUTED BRYBLOPES, 

Xvvwith name, business and address on all 

asc Cards and Letterheads at same ] 

designs for teachers and students. 0. 1. DtFin, 

Dm I BVBVH! Nbw Yoiuc Cmr Pukchasinc Co. We 
U AliEi I fi I O wiU (uniish anything wanted or advertised 
in the United States : full information for stamps. 
Established 1857. This house is perfectly reliable and 
trustworthy. 

10 CENTS PER COPY mi 

11x14 
Printed on best paper, elegant title pages. Sold by music 
dealers ^ from jo ce£te tolj.oo^jper copy^ <^°djiold by_osjt 



ONLY TEN CENTS PER COPY, 
for sample copy vocal or instrumental. 



TEN CENTS 



,^ , CiUai0rtus fn 

WiLLlAM LAY & CO., BlUSIC DEALERS,^ 



(Mention Qubhibs.) 



CHICAGO, ILL. 



i AAA Finely Assorted Foreign Stamps, as cts. aoo, 7 eta. 
1UUU Standard Album, aooo spaces, board cover, sc da. 
1 W W W wy^^ B,f^^ ,810 Van PeU street,Philadelphii, PHl 

VATTP IKW on rubber stamp, S5 cts. Name and address, 
IVU A naau 40 cents. Ben. W. Austin, Sioux Uty, Iowa. 



0* 



DTATIQ PREMIUM COIN BOOK, xx cts. 
tUllldi in CONFEDERATE MONEY, 



$133.00 
so cents, 
so FOREIGN COINS, all different, 25 centsi 

G. U FANCHER, West Winsted, Ot 



RETOLDTIOI ffl THE (H)lil BUSIRESSI '^y^i^ 
some silver-plated copy of the Conpbobratb orrm-HALr 
Dollar with new electrotype Coin Catalogue together 
with my Price List of U. S. Silver Coins, etc. Sent free on r». 
ceipt of asc. CHAS. ENDERS, Jr., 51 SherifiF St, New York. 

Always mtntitn QUERIES whtn yom order any goo€U ad-^ 
vertiudin iUeolmnm, or atk it^ormation conco mi ugtAam, 
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USE THE ONLY PURE WAUKESHA WATER 



WAUKESHA GLENN! 



-J^ijocon *« Queen of ©yaterA" -•- 

Reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waters. Its Numerous Competitors have, one after 

another, fallen away, until it has no rival. The only Spring in Waukesha that remains 

at one Temperature both Summer and Winter— -i. e. 48 degrees. 

The Memorandum of the Local Government Board, England July 13. '^If any taint, however 
small, of infective material gets access to weUs or other sources of drinking, it imparts to 
enormous volumes of water the power of propagating disease." 

Dr. John C. Peters, 83 Madison avenue, says : " When the typhoid germs get into drinking- 
water, thev increase enormously, and reproduce the disease in various ways.** — New York HerauL 

The Dangers of Health Resorts. — " No amount of pure ocean air in the lungs can neutralize 
the bad effects of polluted water in the stomach." — New York Herald. 

The Lancet, June 30 and July 7 says : "Water is the ^reat carrier of the infective germs. Pure 
water should be available at all seasons, but this is especially necessary in warm weather. 

Impure Wells. — Health Commissioner Raymond (Brooklyn) reports : "Since we began our 
inspection of the condition of 290 pimip-wells, we have closed about 150. The water is unfit for 
human consumption. There are 140 wells in existence, about 20 of which are good, being free 
from impurities.*' — New York Herald. 

Reports of the Local Goverment Board, England : "of 142 epidemics of typhoid fever, observed 
in various localities, in 125 cases the epidemic had no other determining cause than tibe use of 
water containing impurities." 

New York Herald \ " Pure water is of more importance than pure milk." 
Waukesha Glenn is everywhere known as the GREAT KIDNEY, BLADDER AND DIABETES 
CURE. Indorsed by medical profession. Address 

T. H. BRYANT. Waulceshka, Wis. 
WAUKESHA IS A CHARMING SUMMER RESORT. 

ON THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL, AND CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAYS. 

TWO NOTEWORTHY BOOKS. 



OF IMTBXBST TO ALL CHKISTIAN JtKADBKS. 



PILGRIMS AND SHRINES. 

^ Bv Eliza Allen Starr. With 52 Etchings 
by the Author. In two sumptuous volume8,octavo. 
Flsun copies, ^5.00. Fair copies, gilt top, in box, 
$6.00. Copies in white, in box,^8.oo. Cheaper 
edition, without illustrations, two volumes in 
one, $2.00. 

After bestowing critical attentioii upon "Pilgrims and 
Shrines,'' I can DronooBce it in many ways, one of tne most in- 
teresting records of traTel I have ever read, tfid I insh to 
commend it to the readers of Qubkibs feeling aasored that its 
perusal will afEord both pleasure and profit— Editor Qui 



PATRON SAINTS. 

A By Eliza Allen Starr. With 12 Etched 
portraits by the Author. In two volumes, elegant 
octavo. Plain copies, ^5.00. Fair copies, large 
paper, gilt top, $6.00. 

The Tolome is artistically attractive, and is rich in the legend- 
ary lore of the Church. Many an admirer of the most fiunous 
works of art in Europe has not half appreciated their merits, 
on account of an utter ignorance of their subjects. The ignor* 
ance exists in a much greater degree than one might suppose, 
and a study of the lives and legends of the sainto, in whatever 
' t regarded, is thus to be commended.— TA^ 



Kgfatthe 
CMcago 



It they may be 1 
'<agoDiaL 

Send for circular and address all orders to 
MISS EUZA ALLEN STARR, 




RAILROAD , 



THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO 

PlTTBBDItO. PhILADBLTHIA, BALTIMOItB, WASMXNGTOIf. DUH* 

KnUC» MAYnUS,C0RBT, BfSADVlLLB, TrrUSTHXS, tjtL 

ClTV,Y0UNQaTOiWN,0LBAM.BBADPOIU>.EMr<«IUM. 

The only Une running Solid Trains with Pullman Sleapan 
and Two Daily Trains between Bu£Ealo and Pittsburg. 

Trains Laave from and Arrive at Station, comer g*riM"^ 
and Trfwisiana Streets. 
LKAVg. Standard (Ea ste rn) Tim(^ AKKWm, 

7.55 A. lt....PITTSBURO EXPRESS (Daily). 8.9oP.ll 

Solid Trains between BnflTalo and Pittdnirgh. 
8.00 A. M DAY EXPRESS (Except Snnday)....x.ioP. II 

East Aurora, Olean, Bradford, Emporium. 
P. M.PHILADELPHIA EXPRESS (Ex. Son.l.j.oo P.M 



U40 r _ 

East Anrora, Olean, Bradford. Port 
*1anr's, Ridgewai ~ 
P. M/OILtlfl 

nkirk, BfMnrille, __ _ 

S.30 P. M.OL£AN ACCdiCODATION PaUy)1...8w40 A. 



AlWiny, Emporinai, 
St l^rySJRiSgeway, Kane. waiiamsport,^«dladeiphi>. _ ^^ 

MTjr, 

.^ COM 

Stopa at all Stations. 



L Mary's, Ridseway, Kane, Willian 

>2 P-. M7<ffl^l[M J^3^^.fss.<l^^ ^ 



8^ Huron Street, 



CHICAGO, ILL. 



Dunkirk. Bfarrille, Corxy. MeadTille, titusriUe, OilC 

XcCOkODATlON (Daily) «w 

ne. 

5.47^M..MAYVILLE ACCOMMOD. (Ex. Son.).9.35 A. M 

Stops at all Stations. 
8.30 ]rM....PITTSBXniG EXPRESS (Daily).... 7.40 A. M 
Solid Trams with Pullman Slaqm Cars between Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh. 

laoo A. M...SUNDAY TRAIN (Sundays onhr) 7.39 P. M 

Between Bulialo and Olean. Stops at aJll statiooa. 
HT* Tickets, Time Tables, and Sleeping Car Acco m od a t fe m^ 
may be obtained at the Company's General Office, No. 41 Bb- 
cfaange Street, and at the Station. TelcphoiM connectfeo. 

J. A. FELLOWS, Gen. Pm'r and Tkh Agt 
OXa S, GATCHELL» Geni Supt, Buffalo^ N. Y. T 
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A NUMBER of the Sutes ot the American 
Union have provided laws requiring the 
education of its children. These laws are gen- 
craUy known as Compulsory Education Acts. 
A simple inquiry into the facts of the case, 
■light shed some light on the general neglect 
€Rf the enforcement of these laws. The impulse 
€Rf the whole movement springs from the con- 
viction that it is of the highest importance to 
have the entire population educated. And we 
suppose no one with whom it would be worth 
while to argue, doubts that as between an 
ignorant and an educated populace, the State 
shotdd always choose the latter. Whatever 
any one may allege as to the greater danger 
from ten intelligent rogues than from ten un- 
lettered ones, or whatever other elements be- 
sides mere information he would wish to intro- 
duce into the education, no one, we assume, 
will dispute that, taking the risks both ways, 
the condition of universal intelligence is to be 
preferred to any state below it. In other words 
it is desirable to have all the people educated. 
We ought, perhaps, to notice here two objec- 
tions. First, that the degree of education con- 
templated falls below what is requisite to any 
important advantages from it. And second, 
that education will not cure the particular evils 
of which the advocates of this scheme com- 
plain. The reply to one is, that the smallest 
amount of education is preferable to none; 
and to the other, that if it does not remedy a 
particular defect, it will so raise the tone of 
civilization in general as to improve the whole 
character of the nation's life, and thereby pro- 
portionately reduce all defects. If anything is 
demonstrated by the experience of the human 
race — and particularly by its experience in 
America — it is that ignorance seals up a man's 
faculties and precludes him from the use of 
them, while education liberates them, and so 
enables him to multiply himself, according to 
his knowledge, by ten, a hundred, or a thous- 



and. The benefits of some education to every 
individual are not to be questioned, therefore, 
even if it can be shown that more would be 
better, or that he is at liberty to make a bad 
use of the new power he thus acquires. 

The next question is : Has the State a right 
to demand that all of its citizens be educated 
up to a certain standard? Under the clause 
of the Federal Constitution which authorizes 
the Government to secure the general welfare 
and provide for the common defense, it has 
been customary for our jurists to hold that the 
statutes by which the common school systen^ 
is created and regulated, are amply warranted. 
The principle being, that a free State cannot 
endure without having the foundation of gen- 
eral intelligence ; and that it is clearly within 
its province to take such measures as experi- 
ence or a wise foresight may suggest, to keep 
this foundation under it In pursuance of this 
theory, laws have been placed on the statute 
books of most of the States, authorizing towns 
or districts to compel — sometimes absolutely, 
sometimes at their discretion — the attendence 
at school of all the children between certain 
specified ages. 

It is worthy of consideration, also, that a 
State has responsibilities as well as preroga- 
tives. That is, it is under obligation to do 
something more than merely make provision 
for the general wel&u«. It must secure it Or, 
to express the fact by an illustration : The State 
has not discharged its whole duty when it has 
provided public schools for its children. It is 
bound to see that the children attend the 
schools. If the public appreciation is such 
that this latter result will follow the discharge 
of the former duty, a wise State will not med- 
dle. What comes spontaneously it will never 
make an empty flourish of getting by law. Bat 
if it finds that, on account of inferior elements 
mixing with the population from abroad, or for 
whatever reason, a large proportion of the 
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children are kept out of school, the same 
authority which allowed it to provide the school, 
should invest and enforce attendance. 

• • • 

People of one idea may be divided into two 
classes : Those who become so from choice, 
and those who are made so by necessity. To 
the later class belong those people who are 
not capable of retaining in mind but one idea 
at a time. These are usually persons who 
never think for five consecutive minutes on any 
subject whatever; hence their one idea is not 
original, but only borrowed. The borrowed 
idea may be a new fashion, or a political ques- 
tion ; a choice bit of slang ; a rage for ancient 
furniture; or the dollar of our fathers. Whatever 
the idea is, it is eagerly seized and engrosses 
the whole attention as long as the novelty lasts, 
perhaps a week, at the longest a year; then it 
is abandoned for something new. At times an 
idea becomes an epidemic, and attacks a whole 
Aation. The practice of punning during the 
tjreign of Queen Elizabeth increased to such an 
.alarming extent, that even Her Majesty conde- 
tAcended to pun upon the names of her favorite 
ministers: "Ye be burly my Lord Burleigh, 
t>ut ye shall make less stir in the world than 
my Lord Leicester.'* Among Americans, a 
slang phrase coined by the funny man of some 
CUQQbitious journal is instantly adopted by that 
class in every community who borrow their 
ideas,and becomes current among sober business 
men, and staid nations, and even has the au- 
dacity to enter the pulpit Such spasmodic 
eruptions are perfectly harmless, and leave 
nations and individuals as happy, if no wiser 
than before. * • * 

But the disagreeable, obstinate, one ideaed 
pcrsons.often denominated "set" by their indig- 
nant countryman, are to be dreaded and avoid- 
ed. The twelfth man in the jury who " has his 
convictions." The deacon who doubts his 
minister's orthodoxy, because he reads Tyndall. 
The oldest inhabitant who sees no good in 
railroads, and telegraphs, and thinks the prime- 
val days of stage-coaching better for his coun- 
try. In society they monopolize conversation ; 
they are not willing that any should differ with 
them. Had they the power they would abolish 
freedom of speech, thought and action, as has 
been proved in past times, when they possessed 
that power. The government of the world by 
these persons caused the Dark Ages. The gloomy 
and tyrannical Philip I of Spain, and the 
ancient Inquisition are strik'mg examples. All 



persecutions have been caused by one-ideaed 
families. Said a prominent lecturer : " In all 
ages it has been those persons, who have had 
the widest liberty of truth, who have been dc 
nounced as heritics." Freedom of thought 
and love of liberty cannot be crushed by aa 
Inquisition, as obstinate rulers discovered. This 
obstinacy has led a great many people into 
serious difficulties. Charles Stuart cherished 
an obsolete idea concerning the " Divine Right 
of Kings," and that idea cost him his head. 
Napoleon's idea of conquering the world was 
entirely behind his age, and Napoleon died an 
exile. "For the thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the suns." Bigoted 
one-ideaed people never stop to consider, 
whether their idea is right or wrong, supposing 
doubtless that what they consider right can- 
not be wrong. * ♦ * 

Contrast this manner of belief with that of 
another .class to whom the world is greatly in- 
debted. For six thousand years people believ- 
ed the earth to be flat. Then a humble Gen- 
oese navigator had an idea that he could reach 
India by a westward passage. In endeavoring 
to prove that this idea was true, America was 
discovered, and the name of Columbus made 
illustrious. If Galileo had not received his 
idea or inspiration of the pendulum from the 
swinging lamp, it would have been many years 
before the theory of the earth's rotation would 
have been known. Yet Galileo was compelled 
to retract upon his knees before the Inquisi- 
tion, though he still muttered " It does move 
for all that." Four hundred years ago a man 
in Germany, named Laurence Coster, conceiv- 
ed an idea. He died before he perfected it, 
but Gutenberg took it up. He worked day 
and night ; pawned his goods to obtain money, 
and what was the result? All the world 
knows, and all the world blesses John Guten- 
berg for the printing press. 

• • * 

It does not follow that every one who de> 

votes his whole attention to one idea will 

necessarily accomplish anything wonderfuL 

From a conceited person of small talent, he 

will most likely develop into an arrogant 

selfish prig, like a naturalist who spends his 

whole life over one particular species of bug or 

beetle, impenetrable on any subject except his 

pet idea, which probably is nothing that will 

ever benefit the world. Men of one idea whose 

names we remember greatfully, have been men 

of a noble idea, an idea which was born, not 
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made, an idea which has made such men as 
Robert Fulton, Morse, Isaac Newton and 
Charles Sumner. 

^ Ye are the salt of the earth | 
People of One Idea : 
Ye are provokers of mirth — 

People of One Idea. 
Ye were doomed irom your birth 
To sacrifice men of great worth — 
People of One Idea. 

Te were a scourge to the great* 

People of One Idea. 
Ye have taught us how to hate» 

People of One Idea. 
Ye make us sigh to relate, 
The barbarous cruel fate 

Of People of One Idea. 

• • • 

Gail Hamilton, in her work on "Our Common- 
School System," speaks of the early New Eng- 
land school-system with much common sense 
and good judgment. The founders of this 
country — those founders who made this coun- 
try worth living in, the New England Fathers 
— set college and common school side by side. 
In 1635 free schools were recognized by law in 
Massachusetts. In 1636 Harvard College was 
instituted. It was not till 1642 that the General 
Assembly ordered that every village of fifty 
^unilies should have a school, in which reading 
and writing should be taught ; and that every 
township of one hundred families should sup- 
port a grammar school, where Latin and Greek 
should be taught. In 1639 schools were sup- 
ported by tax in Hartford and New Haven. In 
1650 the first code of Connecticut required pa- 
rents and guardians to cause their children to 
be taught to read and to learn the Catechism ; 
required, as in Massachusetts, every fifty house- 
holders to establish a school, and every one 
hundred householders to establish a grammar 
school. In 1700 the Connecticut and New 
Haven colonies withdrew their support from 
Harvard, and united in forming a college 
of their own. The common school, the high 
school, the college advanced with equal step. 
But all these were far nearer to the private 
lehools of our own day than to the public 
schools. Our Fathers were not legislating for 
Ihe great nation which we have become ; but 
lor the small religious society into which they 
had organized themselves. Their college was 
a theological seminary. 

• • • 

Wo hear rumors of another revolution in 



Spain. It is bound to come sooner or later. 
Spain is to follow France as a republican gov- 
ernment. It is her last hope to retrieve her 
fallen greatness. The only man who can lead 
the liberal party on to success is Emilio Caste> 
lar, the scholar and patriot. Castelar is by no 
means an old man. He has a large dome-like 
head, with an arching brow that recalls in its 
outline the brow of Shakespeare. He is under 
the average height, and his face has no cover- 
ing but a thick, drooping mustache. You note 
the Andalusian type, swarthy, mobile and glow- 
ing eyes that seem to bum with the sun of the 
Mediterranean. Castelar's presidency was a 
tempest with Carlism in the north, and com- 
munism in the south, and the monarchy everj- 
where. How he held it was a marvel, for he 
had no friend in the family of nations but 
America, and that was a cold friendship. But 
he kept Spain free and executed the laws and 
vindicated the national sovereignty, and set on 
foot by his incomparable eloquence the spirit 
which pervades Spain to-day, and which, sooner 
or later, will make itself an authority which 
even the cannon of the royalists cannot chal- 
lenge. * • * 

One current of influence upon the English 
novel of the present day remains to be noted, 
says Macmillati's Magazine: It is that of two 
or three American writers, writers so admirable 
and in their own line so successful that they 
deserve to be reckoned apart, to count as a di^ 
tinct mode or school in the great field of mod- 
ern artistic efiEorL Mr. James and Mr. Howella 
are largely read in England, and work so ex- 
cellent as theirs cannot be as widely diffused 
as it is without influencing both English writers 
and English readers. It has trained English 
readers to take pleasure in more delicate and 
minute modes of presentation, in finer and 
soberer shades of thought, than the average 
English novelist knows how to reach. Mr. 
Howells speaks, indeed, to reluctant ears whea 
he tells us that the time for the novel of inci- 
dent has gone by, and that the novel of char- 
acter is all that remains to us. There is a 
romantic strain in the English character which 
will not let us believe it, and with every novel 
he writes Mr. Howells himself b traveling 
further from the standpoint of his first story, 
" Their Wedding Journey," and resigning him- 
self more and more to the natural empire of 
incident over the sympathy of mankind. Mr. 
James' work is more distinguished than that of 
Mr. Howells. The writer denumds more from 
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himself ; he has a high literary ideal before 
him ; his memory is amply furnished with the 
best that has been done in his art ; and he has 
De Stendhal's passion for piquancy and the 
avoidance of everything commonplace or connu. 
Writing of such fine quality, enshrining so 
much true observation as that of Mr. James, 
cannot but influence the world in which it is 
produced. Delicacy, reserve, artistic conscien- 
tiousness — all these things it ought to, and 
will, strengthen among us. But whether it will 
radically affect the character of English imagi- 
nation is another thing. After all, imagination, 
and imagination of a stormy and expansive 
kind, ranging over a wide field, and recoiling 
from no height of passion and no depth of 
pathos, has been characteristic of the English 
mind from the beginning. 

• • • 

Dr. Beard states that from an analysis of the 
lives of a thousand representative men in. all 
the great branches of human effort, he had 
made the discovery that the golden decade was 
between 30 and 40, the silver between 40 and 
50, the brazen between 20 and 30, the iron be- 
tween 50 and 6a The superiority of youth 
and middle life over old age in original work 
appears all the greater, when we consider the 
fact that nearly all the positions of honor and 
profit and prestige — ^professorships and public 
stations— -are in the hands of the old. Repu- 
tation, like money and position, is mainly con- 
fined to the old. Men are not widely known 
until long after they have done the work that 
gives them their fame. Portraits of great men 
are a delusion; statues are lies. They are 
taken when men have become famous, which, 
on the average, is at least twenty-five years 
after they did the work which gave them their 
feune. Original work requires enthusiasm. If 
all the original work done by men under 45 
were annihilated, the world would be reduced 
to barbarism. Men are at their best at that 
time when enthusiasm and experience are most 
evenly balanced ; this period on the average is 
from 38 to 40. In the life of almost every old 
man there comes a point, sooner or later, when 
experience ceases to have any educating power. 

• • ♦ 

It is the spirit of the age to count sin a mere 
peccadillo ; whereas it cuts off at one stroke all 
hope or trust in God, all love for Him, and 
every pleasing thought of Him. To count it a 
little thing, to laugh at it, to jest about it, to find 
pleasure in reading or hearing representations 



of it, is criminal thoughtlessness in the young, 
and desperate wickedness in the old. The spirit 
of making ligh of sin is infectious. Those who 
do so, whether in the bitterness of the cynic, 
the impotent folly of the worn-out debauchee, 
the buffoonery of the down, or the frivolity d 
the precocious young man, poison their own 
souls, and should be avoided like the pestilence. 

• • * 

The conventionalities seldom oppress a 
sensitive heart so hardly as when death has 
come with its burden of grief. Yet never, 
perhaps, are they so scrupulously regarded and 
insisted upon. Miss Thackeray only expresses 
a thought and feeling that has been growing 
year by year when she says : When death enters 
a house there is a moment's silence; then 
comes the silent tumult that follows death. 
Everybody is scared and bustling to the door, 
acquaintances leave their own names on bits of 
pasteboard, friends write notes, relations en- 
camp in the dining room, the pale faces of the 
living come and look at the place out of which 
a life has passed away. Servants come and go, 
busy with fussy paraphernalia. It means kind- 
ness and honor to the dead, but it seems all 
contrived to make sorrow grotesque and 
horrible, instead of only sorrowful. 

• • ♦ 

W. B. Greg, in his consideration of the 
^ Enigmas of Life," utters a warning against 
the particularization of the Unknown, whose 
soundness and honest sense it would be difficult 
to overcome: Those who cling most lovingly t» 
faith in a future life, and would avoid the shocks 
which close thought always causes to it, will 6m 
well to guard against every temptation to define 
or particularize its nature, mode, or conditions, 
to realize its processes, to form a distinct or 
plausible theory regarding it— especially a 
local, physical, or biological one. Let it rest in 
the vague, if you would have it rest unshaken. 
For, while it is more than probable that our 
imagination is utterly incapable of picturing or 
conceiving, or even conjecturing or approaching 
the actual truth about the unseen world, it is 
certain that our reason will find no difficulty at 
all in demolishing or discrediting every concrete 
and systematic conception we might form. Hie 
Great Idea — fascinating and maintaining so long 
as it is suffered to remain, nebulous and im- 
outlined— congeals and carnalizes, the moment 
we endeavor to embody it, into something which 
is vulnerable at every point, and which we are 
forced to admit is unsustainable. t 
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HOPE 

'The Castles in Spain" and the **Ships at Sea/' 

•*The Milkmaid's Gown"and the ««Good time to be," 

Are creations of Hope. O, these fabrics fair 

May be frail as webs, and as light as air I 

If the castles fall as fall they may, 

If the ships are wrecked as they near the bay, 

Or the milkmaid trip and her burden fall, 

And the good come late if it come at all, — 

Shall we speedily build our castles again. 

And send forth more ships in the wind and rain? 

Shall we fill the pail again to the brim, 

And wait the good time in the ditance dim? 

Ah, many a broken dream may be. 

In the catacombs of our memory, 

To come forth at last as the angels may, 

]n form as bright and beautiful as they. 

Carrie Stow Wait. 



MULTUM IN PARVO 



GOD be thanked for books. They give to all 
who will faithfully use them, the society, 
Ae spiritual presence of the best and greatest 
of our race. No matter how poor I am,no matter 
though the prosperous of my own time will not 
enter my obscure dwelling, if the sacred writers 
will enter and take up their abode under my 
roof ; if Milton will cross my threshold to sing 
to me of Paradise ; and Shakespeare, to open 
to me the world of imagination and the workings 
of the human heart; and Franklin, to enrich me 
inth his practical wisdom ; I shall not pine for 
want of intellectual companionship, and I may 
become a cultivated man, though excluded from 
what is called the best society, in the place 
where I live. — Ckanning, 

We are the most paradoxical creatures. We 
use blotting paper to keep from blotting paper. 

The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our 
old age, payable with interest about thirty years 
after date. 

To be covetous of applause discovers a 
slender merit, and self-conceit is the ordinary 
attendant of ignorance. 

The greatest friend of truth is time, her 
greatest enemy is prejudice, and her constant 
companion is humility. 

Douglas Jerrold, on being asked what was 
meant by dogmatism, answer^, '* Puppyism 
come to maturity." 

Lord Houghton added the following to the 
long list of Sidney Smith's jokes. Of Lord i 



Macaulay he said that he " not only overflowed 
with learning, but stood in slops." 

King James I, of England, could not endure 
a drawn sword. Scaliger turned pale at the 
sight of watercresses, and Tycho Brahe, the 
astronomer, fainted at the sight of a fox. 

The following advertisement appeared re- 
cently in a New York journal — ^it must have 
been written by a philosopher or a first-class 
joker : ^ If the party who took a fancy to mj 
overcoat was influenced by the inclemency of 
the weather, all right ; but if by commercial 
considerations, I am ready to negotiate for its 
return." 

Sir Fletcher Norton was noted for his want 
of courtesy. Pleading one day before Lord 
Mansfield on some question of memorial right, 
he chanced to say : *' My Lord, I can illustrate 
the point in my own person — I myself have too 
little manors." The judge immediately inter- 
posed with his usual blandish smile : ^We all 
know it. Sir Fletcher." 

Darwin tells a story about a small dinner- 
party which was given in honor of an extremely 
shy man, who, when he rose to return thanks, 
rehearsed the speech, which he had evidently 
learnt by heart, in absolute silence, and did not 
utter a single word, but he acted as if he were 
speaking with much emphasis. His friends, 
perceiving how the case stood, loudly applauded 
the imaginary burst ofeloguence whenever his 
gestures indicated a pause^and the man never 
discovered that he had remained the whole time 
in absolute silence. On the contrary, he after- 
wards remarked to a friend, with much satis- 
faction, that he thought he had succeeded 
uncommonly well. 

A Russian critic managed somehow to con- 
found Mark Twain with M. Taine, and reviewed 
" Roughing It " and " English Literature " to- 
gether, as two works from the same hand. 

Charles Knight spent on authors, art, wood- 
cuts, engravers, paper and print, something like 
half a million pounds ($2,500,000.) He started 
the Penny Magazine, published several editions 
of the ^ Penny Encyclopaedia," besides many 
capital and sterling works of history and liter- 
ature. Yet he died poor, and the great and 
rich British Government, which pensions so 
many fourth-rate scribblers, never noticed nor 
rewarded the benefits, incalculable in their re- 
sults, which he had conferred upon his country. 

Some years ago, while passing up the Mersey 
on a voyage to Uvg^l^ ^l<^n5 ojg^. 
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Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe observed the 
muddy character of the river, and remarked to 
a friend standing at her side: — ''The quality 
of Mersey is not strained." 

Some waggish soul having stated in Harper^ s 
Bazar that the line "though lost to sight, to mem- 
ory dear," originated with Ruthven Jenkins, and 
first appeared in the Ginileman's Magazine for 
Marines in 1701 or 1702, the London Illustrated 
News fell into the trap, and having published 
tint statement subsequently felt constrained to 
publish another to the efiEect that neither the 
magazine nor *' Ruthven Jenkins " ever had any 
existence. 

When Mr. Wilberforce, the great anti-slavery 
advocate (the father of the late Bishop of Win- 
chester), was once a candidate for parliamentary 
konors, his sister, an amiable and witty young 
lady, ofiEered the compliment of a new gown to 
each of the wives of those freemen who voted 
for her brother, at which she was saluted with 
the cry of " Miss Wilberforce forever !" when 
she pleasantly observed, '' I thank you, gentle- 
men ; but I cannot agree with you, for I really 
do not wish to be * ^tiss Wilberforce forever.' " 

Mrs. Lew Wallace uses for a paper-weight a 
piece of rough turquoise that would make the 
fortune of a crown jeweller. It came from the 
rich mines of Santa Fe, which are said to con- 
tain the beautiful blue stone in larger veins than 
those of Persia. 

Pope Sixtus V, was the son of a swineherd — 
ke was also one; Aristotle, of a doctor; 
Boccado, of a merchant; Columbus, of a wool- 
comber; Hampden, of a carpenter; Salvator 
Rosa, of a surveyor; Euripides, of a fruit- 
woman ; Virgil, of a baker ; Horace, of a deni- 
zen ; Voltaire, of a tax-collector ; Masillon, of a 
tamer ; Tamerlane, of a shepherd ; Rollin, of a 
cutler; Moliere, of an upholsterer; Rousseau, 
of a watchmaker ; Sir Samuel Bowditch, of a 
silversmith ; Ben Jonson, of a mason ; Shakes- 
peare, of a butcher ; Sir Thomas Lawrence, of 
a custom-house officer; Collins, of a hatter. Gray, 
•f a notary; Beattie, of a laborer; Thomas 
Moore, of a sword-maker; Rembrandt,of a miller, 
Benjamin Franklin, of a chandler; Cardinal 
Woolsey, of a butcher ; Napoleon, of a lawyer. 

A Chicago bookseller, in reply to a clergyman 
who wished a copy of " Seekers after God," 
wrote back : ** There are no seekers after God 
in Chicago." 

Mrs. Moore has two sons, one of them amiable 
and inefficient, the other quiet and helpful. 



Wishing to give them the names of some dis- 
tinguished persons, she called them ''Arthur 
Helps" and "Samuel Smiles," for said she^ 
" Samuel smiles more, but Arthur helps more.**^ 
Joaquin Miller once said in a lecture im 
Washington, that he saw Walt Whitman bat 
the other day, dying, destitute. Grand old 
Walt Whitman! Even now he looks like a 
Titian God! Don't tell me that a man gives alt 
his youth and all his years in the pursuit %i 
art, enduring poverty in the face of scorn, for 
nothing. That man shall live I He shall live 
when yon mighty dome of your capital bo 
longer lifts its rounded shoulders against the 
circles of time. No, no ! We laugh too muck. 
We laugh at each other; we laugh at art; we 
laugh at men whom we have placed in exalted 
positions. We caricature great and good meii« 
and disgrace only ourselves. We laugh at old 
men and old women. If ever I grow old I shall 
go to Europe, that I may be respected in my 
age. We laugh at religion, and we laugh at 
love. There is no reverence in us — we are a 
race of clowns. 

Gerald Massey, the English poet, is described 
as a genial, modest gentleman ; full of bright 
thoughts and fancies; earnest and sincere in 
his convictions; enthusiastic in hb tempera- 
ment ; and altogether an agreeable and attrac- 
tive friend. One of the subjects in which he is 
interested, is spiritualism — not its vagaries and 
follies, but its philosophy and facts. Another 
is the labor question, in which his whole heart 
is interested on the side of the working classes. 
Another is Shakesperean literature, of which he 
is a diligent student, and to which he has coor 
tributeda stately volume called "The Secret 
Drama of Shakespeare's Sonnets Unfolded.** 
Mr. Massey is of slight build, and medium 
stature, and is not so much of an Englishman 
that he might not pass for an American, barriag 
just a touch of accent 

James Russell Lowell was bom in Cambridge. 
Mass., and his home in that city always has 
been, and still is the house in which he was 
bom. It is a fine old mansion of the Revolu- 
tionary period, square, and three-storied, lookiag 
out from an environment of elms and other 
stately trees to the southward, over the mead- 
ows of the Charles. Behind it rise the wooded 
slopes of Mount Auburn. The Longfellow 
home is half a mile away. Here, in simple bat 
charming retirement, have been written the 
poems, the essays, and the critical papers which 
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have distinguished Mr. Lowell's name, and 
here for many years were edited The North 
American Review and The Atlantic Monthly. 

The late Professor Henry is quoted as once 
saying that there was not a city in the world 
that could produce so many able, cultivated and 
learned men as Washington ; and in support of 
his statement he said that he had occasion to 
have a scientific document translated into thir- 
teen different languages, and he had not the 
slightest difficulty in finding individuals con- 
nected with the administration of the Govern- 
ment who were able to translate quickly and 
easily the document into all those languages. 

A charming story concerning the Poet Lau- 
reate comes from the Isle of Wight A 
popular dancing-master there who had taught 
the young Tennysons, was one day crossing to 
the mainland in the same boat with their mother. 
After a little talk, during which the Professor 
dismally referred to the success of Mr. Tenny- 
son's poems, this true artist mournfully shook 
his head for a space, and at last uttered his sad 
thought, " Ah, Madame,'* said he to the wonder- 
ing Mrs. Tennyson, •* he may be a very fine 
poet, but I grieve to say that anyone with an eye 
can see that his deportment was shamefully 
■eglected in his youth." 

Of Cowper's writings it has been truthfully 
said that they are original, truthful, and striking. 
In poetry he was " the first to break away from 
the despotism of Pope, and invent an original 
rhythm. He is never melodious, but always 
natural and at his ease. He loved nature, 
flowers, animals, and rural life, and paints 
scenery with great power. The moral teaching 
of his poetry is high, and he strove to force upon 
his material age the noblest conceptions of the 
spiritual and the divine. With this religious 
turn he joined humor and forcible satire." It 
is said of his letters that they are not surpassed 
by any in the language. Dr. Dibdin remarks 
that the popularity of Cowper gains strength as 
it gains age; and, after all, says the same 
writer, he is the poet of our study, our cabinet, 
and our alcove. 

Bryant was born into the world under fovoring 
stars. Adversity never marred his peace of 
life nor soured his temper. He began his life 
with every advantage enjoyed by the youth of 
that time ; he had no long waiting before his 
poems were recognized as the best that had yet 
been written in America. Whatever enterprise 
he touched, after he moved to New York, was 



crowned with success. When Greeley was a 
poor apprentice, struggling for a foot-hold, he 
was a type-setter in the office of William CuUen 
Bryant. It was inevitable that such an experi- 
ence should leave its mark upon Mr. Bryant's 
work. Its influence may be traced even in his 
poetry, which has been described as that of a 
''well-to-do" man— it paints only the bright 
sides of human experience and the cheery 
aspects of nature. 

The 4ate Sir John Madden made the 
following singular bequest : — " I desire that all 
my private journals from the year 1819 to the 
year 1872, both inclusive, a volume of letters 
relating to the catalogue of Holkham Manu- 
scripts, and several books bound in parchment 
and roan, and also some bundles of papers oa 
various subjects, shall be sent to the Bodleism 
Library, fastened up in a box, within a week 
after my decease, with an intimation of my 
request that they be accepted for the library, 
subject to the condition that the box be not 
opened until the first day of January, 1920." 
The gift was accepted. 

The novelists are at present dominant among 
us, so far as popular acceptation and remunerar 
tion goes. It has been lately ascertained that 
Mr. Tennyson makes ;£4,ooo a year by his 
pcfetry. That is a great deal; but William 
Black makes twice as much. Walter Besant, 
who was seduced from the career of a Cam- 
bridge don by the fascinations of the novelist's 
art, earns more for any one of his romances 
than Carlyle earned in the first ten years of his 
literary career. Charles Reade averaged, we 
believe, £1 per page for his writings. Herbert 
Spencer's remuneration scarcely exceeds five 
shillings per page. Matthew Arnold's imagin- 
ative powers earn him an income at least four 
times smaller than Wilkie Collins' imagination 
can command. A shoemaker's son a few years 
ago wrote a short comic story, which tickeled the 
public taste ; his success was so immediate that 
the public — ^represented by the publishers — are 
paying him ;^£,ooo a year for whatever he 
chooses to write. If he had written a poem 
as good as '' Paraclesus," he might still have 
been as precariously devoid of income as Elijah 
in the desert 

Cameades, the philosopher, seldom wrote 
without dosing himself with hellebore. i£schy- 
lus, Eupolis, Cratinus and Ennius are said 
never to have sat down to compose till they 
were intoxicated. Dryden often had himself 
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bled, and, like Fuseli, ate raw meat to assist, so 
he said, his imagination. Shadwell, De Quincey, 
Psalmanaazar, Dean Milner, Coleridge and 
Bishop Horsley, stimulated themselves with 
opium, as De Musset was helpless without ab- 
sinthe. Gray seldom sat down to compose 
without first reading through some cantos of 
the "Faery Queen.** Comeille fired himself 
with the perusal of *'Lucan." Blackstone never 
wrote without a bottle of port wine on his desk, 
nor Schiller without a flask of Rhenish within 
call. When his imagination was sluggish he 
would sit with his feet in hot water, drinking 
coffee, " to thaw the frost on his wits." Mon- 
taigne was never happy without his cat, and 
with the pen in his right hand while the left was 
smoothing the glossy back of his favorite tabby, 
meditated his " Essays.'* Boxhorne, the great 
Dutch scholar, could never write a word with- 
out a pipe in his mouth, and as he preferred a 
long pipe and yet requu^d the use of both 
hands, he bethought him of a very ingenious 
device. He had a hat with an enormous brim, 
which impended in front of his ^e, through 
this he made a hole to support his pipe, thus 
securing the double advantage of shading his 
eyes and enjoying without inconvenience his 
favorite luxury, and in this way he produced his 
voluminous and valuable writings. Hobbes had 
the same weakness, " ten or twelve pipes with 
a candle** being his invariable concomitants at 
the desk, and Dr. Parr was not less dependent 
on tobacco. Southey could never write a line 
except at his desk, with his books round him 
and with familiar objects by. 

Milton could, he said, never compose any- 
thing to satisfaction except between Uie vernal 
and autumnal equinox. At those seasons his 
poetry came like an inspiration. At other times, 
in spite of the most strenuous efforts, he wotdd 
be unable to bring to the birth a single verse. 
Thomson, Collins and Gray had the same 
superstition about themselves. Johnson, with 
his usual bluff common sense, ridicules such 
fancies, and calls them unworthy of any sen- 
sible man — the good Doctor's theory being that 
a man who had the power of writing always 
could write " if he set himself doggedly to it." 
Crabbe*s fancies about himself are so curious 
that we will quote the passage in his son's 
biography of him which bears on the subject : 
" He fancied that autumn was on the whole the 
most favorable season for him in the composi- 
tion of poetry, but there was something in the 



effect of a sudden fall of snow that appeared to 
stimulate him in a very extraordinary manner. 
It was during a great snow storm that, shut up 
in his room, he wrote almost currente calamo 
his 'Sir Eustace Grey.* Latterly he worked 
chiefly at night after all the family had retired." 

William Prynne, the voluminous author of 
the " Histriomastrix," was nothing " without a 
long quilted cap which came an inch over his 
eyes.*' Buffon was helpless without a spotless 
shirt and a starched frill. Still stranger were 
the whims of Grahame, the author of '* The 
Sabbath,** and Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
who, if we are to believe De Quincey, found 
their vein never ran happily unless they sat 
down to their tasks with boots and spurs on. 
An eminent modem novelist finds his pen and 
his imagination powerless unless he sits sur- 
rounded by lighted candles in a darkened room, 
and Horace Walpole tells us that Lord Oirery 
found no stimulus so efficacious as a sharp fit 
of the gout. The great Dutch scholar, Isaak 
Vossius, and the English poet, John Phillips, 
would employ a servant to comb their hair, 
whilst they meditated their works; Coleridge 
told Hazlitt that when engaged in composition 
he never found his vein so happy as when he 
was walking over uneven ground or making 
his way through a coppice with the twigs brush- 
ing his face. Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
preferred a straight gravel walk, where he could 
wander mechanically and without any impedi- 
ment to and fro, in this way almost all his latter 
poems were composed. Lord Bacon had a 
fancy for inhaling the fumes of abotdeof claret 
poured out on earth which had been newly up- 
turned. 

Thackeray's idea of a dandy is supposed to 
be given in the following note lately printed in 
a newspaper of Hull, England: My dear 
Edward — ^A * dandy' is an individual idio would 
be a lady if he could, but as he can't, does aU he 
can to show the world he*s not a man. That is 
my idea at any rate. To culmiAate in a 'dandy' 
is to my mind almost as absurd as leading a 
life in which the word ' fast ' comes in. No ! 
Endeavor to prove a respectable member of 
society — ^not an eyesore to those who lead a 
modest, manly life. Many affairs— good, sound 
and secure — are open to you ; a power of them, 
indeed. When I have mora time to spare and 
when my own health is better I will v^itelStt ^ 
length and state my views. ET^* yours sin- 
cerely, W.M. ThacHexay. 
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MI LIT A R Y HIS TOR K 

S. M. FOX. 

I. Who is the Goddess of War 7 

a. Who is said to have invented gunpowder, and 
when? 

3. What nation is said to be the first to regularly 
fcrtiiy their cities with stone walls? 

4. What is the most remarkable work of defense 
ever constructed? 

^ 5. Who was Queen of the Amazons vanquished 
by Hercules? 

6. What Greek scholar and historian took com- 
mand of a defeated army, and conducted its safe 
retreat? 

7. What Athenian general was called *Hhe 
Wisest man in Greece?*' 

8. What great general was accused of treason, 
and had his eyes put out? 

9. Who became the first Christian king of Jeru- 
salem? 

10. What Carthaginian general took poison on 
account of defeat? 

II. What British leader took poison on account 
«f defeat? 

I a. What celebrated French leader always went 
iato battle with trembling, and chattering teeth? 

13. In what battle was cannon first used? 

14. When, and firom whence, were pistols first 
brought into England? 

15. Where, and by whom, was the first cannon 
cast in England? 

16. Who invented a gun using steam for the 
propelling power Instead of gunpowder? 

17. What one time queen of England waged a 
snccessfiil war with Spain? 

18. What Crusader became a monk in pursuance 
of a vow, if victorious? 

19. Under what great leader was modem cavalry 
brought to its greatest perfection? 

aa What great leader was called the "Conqueror 
of the East?" 

a I. Who was called the « 'Liberator of Syracuse T' ' 

aa. What marshal of France was called the 
"Ex-Jailor of Blaye?" 

a3. What was King Ferdinand II of Naples 
popttlary called, and why? 

34. What is the first record we have of shells 
being used in warfare? 

as. What great leader said, "The Demon of war 



was about to snatch him firom the Demon of poetry?** 
CHEMISTRY. 

F. A. HOLTON. 

I. What philosophy attributed to matter the 
four conditions of earth, air, water and steam? 

a. Where did Alchemy probably have its origin? 

3. « Who was the most celebrated Arabian Al- 
chemist? 

4. Who was the first propounder of a chemical 
theory, and what was it? 

5. What Alchemist was styled Doctor Mirabilis? 

6. Who first opposed the idea of the transmuta- 
bility of the metals? 

7. Who may be said to be the first true scientific 
chemist, and what law of physics bears his name? 

8. Who first showed that oxygen was necessary 
for ordinary combustion? 

9. Who first stated the law of chemical combi* 
nation in multiple proportion? 

10. The synthesis of what animal product in 
1828 unites organic and inorganic chemistry? 

I I. Who especially developed organic chemistry 
at its beginning? 

12. What element with its relations and proper- 
ties was predicted before it was isolated? 

13. Are there any facts in modem chemistry that 
suggest the unity of all elements? 

14. Is air a chemical or phjrsical mixture? 

15. What is the result of passing hydrogen and 
air over heated spongy platinum? 

16. "Why does strong hydrochloric acid fume 
in the air and strong ammonia not?" 

17. How can oxygen be derived firom chlorine 
and water? 

18. Will chemically pure zinc and sulphuric 
acid act upon each other? 

19. When in England did the sale of drags 
become an independent trade? 

20. When was the first Pharmacopoeia published 
in England? 

21. What is the average temperature at the 
center of a loaf of bread while baking? 

22. Does freshly baked bread contain alcohol? 

23. Has grape sugar ever been converted artifi- 
cially into cane sugar? 

34. What alkali salt may be formed by th« 
action of nitric acid on zinc? 

a5. What acid may be formed in the atmosphere 
when it lightens? Digitized by VJ^I^^IC 
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PILGRIMS AND SHRINES. 

ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 

1. Where is the shrine of Saint Genevieve found 
in Paris? 

2. Near what other church does this stand, and 
how is it distinguished from the first? 

3. When was the first of the name built? 

4. Which is the third Cathedral as to size in Europe? 

5. Where did Leonardo da Vinci paint his pic- 
ture of the Last Supper? 

6. What is a favorite name for Florence? 

7. What is the first object seen as we approach 
Rome? 

8. Where does the Chureh of Saint Agnes within 
the walls, stand? 

9. What is a remarkable feature of this piazza? 

10. On what road or way, does the Church of 
Saint Agnes without the waUs stand? 

11. What ceremony; peculiar to this church, 
takes place on her feast-day, January 21 ? 

12. From what are the palliums of all the Arch- 
bishops in the world made? 

13. From whom ddfes the catacomb of Saint 
Callistus take its name, and why? 

14. Where is this catacomb situated? 

15. What celebrated virgin martyr was deposited 
in this catacomb, and gave a name to one of its 
chambers? 

16. What other celebrated martyr's name led to 
the recent discovery of this catacomb? 

17. What Pope is celebrated for the beauty of 
bis inscriptions in this and other catacombs? 

18. What distinguishes the letters in these in- 
scriptions from all others? 

19. Wliich is the oldest church in Rome called 
"Saint Mary?" 

20. By whom was it built, and when? 

21. Which is the largest round building in the 
world? 

22. What is the form of the Coliseum? 

23. From what does the Church of San Pietro 
in Montorio take its name? 

24. What attracts travellers to Sant' Onofrio? 

25. What now serves as a vestibule to the 
Church of Saints Cosmas and Damian? 

FIN A N CE. 

H.K.ARMSTRONG. 

1. In what transaction is money first mentioned 
AS a medium of commerce? 

2. What is the origin of the word "money?" 

3. What was probably earliest used as money by 
primitive peoples? 

4. Of what IS the earliest currency used at Rome 
and Carthage said to have been made? 

5. To whom is the invention of coins^ ascribed? 

6. When were gold and silver first coined, and 
by whom? 



7. Under whom was money first coined at Rome? 

8. Who issued the earliest tin coinage of which 
anything is known? 

9. What people used pasteboard money as late 
as 1550? 

10. In what European country did leather money 
circulate as late as 1700? 

11. What has long served as currency in the 
Ionian Islands? 

12. Where is lead still current as money? 

13. What country tried platinum as a material 
for its coins? 

1 4. Who issued the earliest tin coinage in England? 

15. When did the Bank of England begin oper- 
ations? 

16. When was the old Bank of Scotland estab- 
lished? 

17. When was the Bank of Ireland esUblished? 

18. What distinguished British philosopher was 
warden of the mint in 1700? 

19. What prominent British statesman was 
master of the mint in 184 1? 

20. When were the first sovereigns coined? 

21. What street is the "WaU Street" of London? 

22. What distinguished poet was bom in this 
street? 

23. Who was the << Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street?" 

24. From what did this street derive its name? 

25. Who wrote a treatise popularly known as the 
'•Wealth of Nations,*' and what is its foil title? 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

MRS. ELLEN K. HOOKER. ' 

1. Where was the first Christian Church estab- 
lished in France? 

2. Whence did Paris derive its name? 

3. What King of France was known as the 
"Grand Duke?" 

4. By whom, and when^ was a Royal Charter 
granted to the University of Paris? 

5. What battle is known in history as the Battle 
of the Spurs? 

6. What war originated in a quarrel over the 
filling of water-casks? 

7. What French city was once known as the 
brightest jewel in the English crown? 

8. The wife of what French King enlisted in 
the Crusades? 

9. What king was compelled to fight against 
himself in quelling a rebellion? 

10. Who was excommunicated by the Pope, for 
marrying his fourth cousin? 

11. Who was known as the Sea-king? 

12. Who founded the Royal Library of Paris? 

13. Who originated the modem Court of Ladies? 

14. What learned man was sumamed, 'The 

most Christian Doctor?" 
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15. Whftt king was known as the *'base-coiner?" 

16. What king died £pom bumping his head on 
a door? 

17. What king left to his son the motto, *<He 
who knows how to deceive knows how to reign f 

18. Upon whose banner was represented God, 
seated on the clouds, bearing the world in his hand? 

19. What king did much to relieve the sufferipgs 
«f the children in the factories? 

aa What favorite of royalty knighted the king 
on the batde-field. 

31. What is the most "gorgeous" meeting of 
kings on record? 

83. What general-in-chief, and his lieutenant, 
wcie, severally, of the ages of sixteen and fifteen? 

23. What king complained of the pain his crown 
gave him at his coronation? 

24. Who said to his firiend : *' Go hang yourseli 
brave Crillon we've had a fight at Aignes and you 
weren't there?" 

25. What was the first newspaper in France? 

PROBLEMS. 

26* Of what number is I the i part? 

27. What number is as much below 40, as three 
limes that number is below 100? 

2S. Divide 400 into two such parts, that the sum 
of their square roots shall be 28. 

2^ At what rate per cent, will a sum of money 
gain as much in four years at simple interest, as in 
two years at compound interest? 

3a Find the sum of 3!, 6f, M, 65I, reduce the 
fractional part to a decimal, and extract the cube 
root of the result 

31. Multiply 48 ten thousandths by two and one 
thousandth, and divide the result by one million. 

32. The principal is $300, the time 3 years, and 
the rate 6 per cent, compound interest, semi- annu- 
ally ; what is the amount? 

33. Reduce 5 mL 3 for. 10 rd. to kilometers. 

34. An estate valued at $8,745.00 was divided 
between a son and a daughter in such a manner that 
the sum oftheir shares was to the difference as 5 to 3. 
What was the share of each? 

35. What number divided by 31 leaves a remain- 
der of 29; by 39 leaves a remainder of 37; by 49 
leaves a remainder of 47; by 51 leaves a remainder 
of49» 

36. If money is worth 3 percent, what is the 
premium on government 3I per cent bonds? 

37. An agent took a risk at it % and reinsured 
i of It at 2I )(, and i of it at \\ %\ what rate of in- 
surance does he get on the remainder? 

38. What b the present worth of a perpetual 
grcNmd rent on |8so a year, at 6 per cent? 

39i A draft payable in 30 days after sight, was 
bought for $352.62, exchange being \\J^ discount, 
and interest 6 % ; what was its iace? 



40. A. and B. have an annual income of $400 
each. A. spends each year $40 more than B. ; at the 
end of 4 years they both together have a sum equal to 
the income of either. What do they spend annually f 

41. What is the value of x in the equation 



when X = -^r-- « 



jir5i-Va*-M«*«-H»*« to the simp- 



• «• + *•— Jr e 

42. Find the n'A term of the series i, 3, 6, io» 
15,21, .... 

43. Find the first figure of each of the roots of 
the equation x* — loar* + 6* + 1 = a 

44. Find the geomentrical mean between zaH^ 
and x\a*f^3^, 

45. What is the value of the expression ^^^ -f. 

46. Reduce 
lest form. 

47. From 3*+^ take x- 

48. A number a is dimished by the x*^ part of 
itself; the remainder thus obtained is dimnished by 
the xt^ part of itself; and so on to the fourth remain- 
der, which is equal to b. Find the value of x. 

49. Find two numbers whose sum is 8, and the 
sum of whose fourth powers is 706. 

50. Find two numbers whose sum is 2a, and the 
sum of whose fourth powers is 2^. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

5 1 . Who was the author of the first natural history 
of any importance ? 

52. Who has been called the Father of Botanyf 

53. Who is considered to be the founder of the 
science of botany? 

54. Who has been called the Poet Laureate of 
botany? 

55. Who discovered the sexual system of plantsf 

56. Who has been called the Father of ChemtBtry f 

57. Who discovered the metallic bases of the 
alkalies and earths? 

58. Are all minerals solid? 

59. Name the seven chief divisions of clouds. 

60. What firuit, answering the purpose of bread, is 
characteristic of the islands of the Pacific? 

61. Which is the most productive food-plant? 

62. Which is the most common plant used for 
clothing? 

63. Where do the leaves of trees turn their edges 
instead of their sides to the sun? 

64. What plant is the most valuable in its 
numerous uses? 

65. Where is the only part of the world to which 
the cinchona-tree is indigenous? 

66. Name a well known German- Russian natu- 
ralist who died in 1876? 

67. When was th^Sf^^n^p^o^of^^inEng. 
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68. What gulf is celebrated for its pearl fisheries? 

69. What animal was considered sacred by the 
ancient Egyptians? 

70. What bird was considered sacred by the 
ancient Egyptians? 

71. Where are black swans found? 

72. Mention three animals that are found only in 
▲irica. 

73. What animals possess the greatest power of 
grasping? 

74. ^Vhat is the Cyprinodon? 

75. What common fruit trees are common to 

(a) Japan, (b) Australia, (c) Norway and Sweden, 
(d) West Indies, (e) New York SUte? 

MODERN EUROPE. 
(1492-1885.) 

51. Who was the last of the Plantagenets? 

52. What was the object of the Holy League of 
1510? 

53. Who met at the "Field of the Cloth of Gold?" 

54. Who composed the Congress of Nice in 1 538 ? 

55. Under whom did the military power of the 
Turks reach its greatest height? 

56. When was the Republic of Holland formed, 
and who was its first stadtholder? 

57. Under whom was the English and Scotch 
•rowns united? 

58. Under whom was no parliament held in 
England for eleven years? 

59. When was the last assembly of the States- 
general in France? 

60. What European nations hare goremed Brazil ? 

61. Under whom did Portugal become a Spanish 
dominion? 

63. Who liberated Portugal from Spanish rule? 

63. Who was the most famous naval commander 
of Holland? 

64. Who was the naval commander of the first 
European fleet to China? 

65. When was the principle of the balance of 
power in Europe first recognized? 

66. What countries formed the Triple League of 
1668? 

67. When did the first war between Turkey and 
Russia take place? 

68. When did Prussia become an independent 
power? 

69. (a) When was Prussia erected into a kingdom? 

(b) Who was its first ruler? 

7a Who was the last Catholic ruler of England ? 

71. During the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which was the most formidable power inEurope? 

72. When, and by whom, was St. Petersburgh 
founded? 

73. What commander won the battle of Blenheim ? 
74- When did the first United Parliament of 

Great Britain meet? 



75. What countries formed the Quadruple Alli- 
ance of 1718? 

THE A NTIQ UA R V. 

76. By whom, and what was the first query to 
man? 

77. Who was the first polygamist? 

78. What are the earliest existing records? 

79. What was the earliest piece of poetry? 

80. Who is the first king mentioned in sacred m 
profane history? 

81. Who was called the Laughing Philosopher? 

82. What was the number of inhabitants of the 
largest city known? 

83. How many spectators did the marble theatre 
of Scaurus hold? 

84. Where, and when, were watches first Hadaf 

85. Who was the first to use pins? 

86. When was calico first imported into England? 

87. Who was the Prisoner of Chillon? 

88. In whose reign were surnames first introduced 
into England? 

89. What was the name of the first ship in the 
English navy? 

90. When was the National Debt of Bnglaad 
commenced? 

9 1 . When, and by whom, were books with loaves 
of vellum introduced? 

92. When, and by whom, was the first almaaaff 
printed? 

93. Who first exhibited the electric light? 

94. When was the first screw-propeller buHt is 
England? 

95. By whom was ballooning first introduced? 

96. Where is the Father of Waters? 

97. Who first used the name of Gotham as applied 
to New York? 

98. With whom did the tiUe, 'The Hub of die 
Universe** as applied to Boston, originate? 

99. What popular names are sometimis gives to 
Pittsburgh? 

100. What city is known as the Queen City of the 
Lakes? 

EDUCA riON, 

51. To what caste was the culture of the ancaeat 
Persians intrusted? 

52. What Grecian philosopher of the Eleatic sect 
of Leucippus was the friend and companion of Alex- 
ander the Great? 

53. Name a famous instance where a tutor aad 
pupil became "the greatest of their age?" 

54. Who was the fiist Athenian who taught fiv 
pay? 

55. Who established the Lyceum at Athens? 

56. Who was the founder of the fiist Greek 
library ? 

57. Whom did Plato describe as the preceptrea ^ 
of Socrates? Digitized by Val^Ogle 
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58. Who estoblished the fint public library at 
Rome? 

59. Who was the Scholastic Doctor? 

6a What celebrated English schoolmaster was 
Latin secretary to King Edward, Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth? 

61. What English king was instructed by an 
actor in recitation? 

62. Name a Scotch scholar that acquired a 
knowledge of ten languages, besides being well 
▼crsed in philosophy, mathematics, theology, polite 
Mterature, and all other known sciences before his 
twenty-second year. 

63. Who has been called a Living Dictionary? 

64. What college at Oxford was dissolved in the 
Hme of Henry VIII? 

65. Where and when was the first university in 
America? 

66. What English teacher, executed for murder, 
has been made the subject for romance? 

67. What German philologist was the first to 
publish illustrated text- books? 

68. Who was the Italian founder of ragged 
•ehools? 

69. Whose reminiscences of academic and college 
life are the best known of any in our literature? 

7a What eminent American statesman estab- 
Kshed a college in Ohio for the common education 
«f both sexes? 

71. What is the chief scholastic body of France, 
•ad of how many members does it consist? 

72. Name the two best known English univer- 



73. Who was the first president of Tuft*s College ? 

74. When, and by whom, was the University of 
Pennsylvania founded? 

75. What well known historian is a professor in 
ttie University of Pennsylvania? 

AMERICAN LITER A TURE. 

76. What was the earliest book in American 
Mterature? 

77. When was the first copyright granted in 
Massachusetts? 

78. What political writer was killed in a duel at 
Weehawkcn, N. J. ? 

79. AVhat eminent poet has made an excellent 
translation of Homer? 

8a Who composed the firm of Croaker & Co. ? 

81. Who wrote for the magazines under the nom 
dg plume of Aglaus? 

82. Who was generally known as the<<Mad Poet?*' 

83. a What poet and philanthropist was in early 
Ife patronized by Lady Byron? 

84. What important novelist was at one time a 
■ulor before the mast? 

85. Whose so called after-dinner poems have 
■ever been equaled? 



86. Who were the most important members «l 
the Brook Farm Community? 

87. What well known poet participated ia te 
famous Harvard rebellion of 1807? 

88. Who esUblished the Knickerbocker Magtudmf 

89. Who was the original editor of the Ouerlmmd 
Montklyf 

90. Who was the original editor of Scriknef^t 
MagaMtnef 

91. What prominent writer has been formaay 
years an editorial contributor to Harper's IVeeklyf 

92. What celebrated author made a tov of 
Europe, on foot? 

93. Name two poets well known as sculptors. 

94. Name three well known authors who have 
been Ministers to England. 

95. Name two sisters now living who published 
their first literary venture when aged fifteea aad 
seventeen respectively. 

96. Who is the best known poet now re^dia^ ia 
the South? 

97. What well known poet and dramatist liw ia 
PhUadelphia? 

98. What well known literary student is a prafias- 
sor in Dartmouth College? 

99. What professor in (a) Rochester Univenity, 
(b) University of Wisconsin, (c) Cornell University, 
has written a work on literary history? 

ICO. What author is identified with (a) SunayMd^ 
(b) Edgewood, (c) The Old Manse, (d) Idlewi!d» 
(e) Ehnwood? 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

Select the niuaber of answen required in the question, amuBved 
ia the order of choice. 



COLLEGES, 
Name the ten leading colleges of liberal arii ia 

the United States. 

AUTHORS, 
Name five eighteenth century authors who have 
exerted the best influence on our age. 
HUMORISTS, 
Name the ten g^atest humorists of all time. 

ESS A YIS TS. 
Name ten essayists whose works you enjoy readlatf 
above all others, 

FREHCH REVOLUTION, 
Name the ten best works, in English, on the sill^ 
ject of the French Revolution. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE, 

Milwaukee, December 26, 1884. 
No. 10, Orators. 
I. James G. Blaine. 2. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. 
Cox. 4. JuliaWard Howe. 5. Frederick Douglas. 
Frank A. Bontow. 
If in the total number of votes Blaine should re- 
ceive 85, Cook 45, Cox 23, Howe 38, Douglass % 
the total of the above ballot would be 20a Tlw 
vote securing highest ^t^j^f^J^f^ft^^^lfl* P"** ^ 
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NA TURAL HISTORY. 

36. The Archaean, which is Greek for ancient, 
«r Axoic. 

37. Undoubtedly from stratified rocks that have 
so much heated that the particles were firee to move 
together in crystalline form. 

38. Quartz. 

39. Asbestos, Hornblende. 

3a Gold, although iron might dispute this dis- 



31. The gaseous, the fluid, and the soUd. 

33. The corals and jelly-fishes. 

33. The star-fishes. 

34. The echini. 

35. The squid. 

36. The snaiU. Earthworms according to some 
writers. 

37. The fix)g. 

38. Only in New Zealand. 

39. The platypus of Australia. 
4a The cephalopod. 

41. The condor, the largest known, is found 
MMQog the Andes in Pent and Bolivia. 

43- The Albatross. 

43. The Ramphorhyncns, the renuuns of which 



have been found in the quarries of Solenhofen^ 
Germany. 

44. Islands of Polynesia. 

45. The eliphant 

46. The buffalo. 

47. The kangaroo. 

48. The kangaroos, opossums and their kindred 
groups. 

49. Man. 

50. Alexander V^lson. 

MODERN EUROPE, 
(1492-1885.) 
36. (a) The Senate of Genoa, (b) King John n 
of Portugal, (c) Henry VII of England, (d) The 
Court of Spain. 

27. The Earl of Essex. 

28. John Hawkens. Trade begun in 1563. 

29. Nicolas Tolentino de Almeida (d 15 10). 
3a Anne of Brittany (1476— 1 5 14)- 

31. Anne (1664 — 17 14). Her brother was knowm 
as James, the Chevalier St. George. 

32. Louis Philippe (i773— 1850). 

33. Sir Philip Sidney (i554— 1584). 

34. Prince Joseph Poniatowski (1763— 1814). 

35. James Van Artevelde. 

36. Stephen Dushan. 

37. Marshal Ney (1769— 1815). 

38. In 1834, although some authorities state 
that it was abolished by the courts in 1820. 

39. Albert of Brandenburg ( 1490 - 1 568). 

40. Voltaire. **Alaric*' because, like Alaric, he 
was a great warrior, and *'Cottin*' because, like 
Cottin, satirized by Boileau, he was a very indifferent 
poet 

41. Louis Napoleon. 

42. Biren, a favorite of Anna Ivanovna. 

43. That of Sebastopol which sustained for one 
year against the English, French, Turkish and Sar- 
dinian annies. 

44. Moscow, in 1 812, during Napoleon's invasion 
of Russia. 

45. Austerlitz, December 2, 1805. 

46. Leipsic, October 18-19, 1813, between Na- 
poleon and the Allies. 

47. An edict of Napoleon I, ordering the destruc- 
tion by fire of all English goods (dated October i8» 
1 8 10, from Fontainebleau). 

48. Marie Therese Charlotte, dutchess d* Ango«' 
leme (1778— 1851), daughter of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antionette. 

49. Daniel O'Connell (1775— 1847). 

50. Charles S. PamelL 



EDUCATION. 
The Chinese. 
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27. The Persians. 

28. In Ireland. 
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29. Antiphon the Rhamnasian (d 411 B C). 

30. Glasgow UiiiTersity Library, founded in 1473. 

31. Allan Ramsay (1686— 1758). 

32. John Anderson (1726 — 1796). This school 
may justly be considered the parent of mechanical 
institutions. 

33. John Locke (1632— 1704). 

34. Gilbert West (1705—1756). 

35. Ben Jonson. 

36. Richard Bentley (1662— 1742). 

37. VTiUiam Wotton D. D. (1666-— 1726) who 
leceived hb degree of B. A. at Cambridge before he 
was thirteen. 

'38. Maria Gaetan Agnesi (1718 — 1799). 

39. Cardinal Mezsofanti (i 744 — 1849), who knew 
fifty-eight different tongues. 

4a Dr. Thomas Arnold (1795 — 1842X head 
master of Rugby. 

41. Joseph Anchieta (1538— 1597). 

42. Samuel Abbot (1732 — 1812). 

43. Hartford, Ct, 1642. 

44. Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Prince- 
ton, King*s, Brown, Queen*s, Dartmouth, and Hamp- 
den-Sidney. The second named was the only one 
to receive a donation firom the English government 

45. Henry W.Longfellow, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Franklin Pierce. 

46. October 9, 1642 when nine candidates took 
the degree of B. A. 

47. Increase Mather. 

48. Fbher Ames (1758—1808), in 1804. 

49. Bryn Mawr College, near Philadelphia. 

50. (a) D. C. Gilman, (b) S. W. Duncan, (c) J. 
C. Seelye, (d) J. B. Angell, (e) John Bascom. 

AMERICA N LITER A TURE. 

51. Patrick Henry. 

52. Benjamin Franklin. 

53. Diary from 1674 to 1729, by Chief Justice 
Samuel Sewall. 

54. Thomas Jefferson. 

55. Thomas Paine. 

56. Philip Freneau. 

57. The ••Columbiad," by Joel Barlow. 

58. <'The History of New England," by Hannah 
Adams. 

59. William Ellery Channing. 

60. Captain John Smith. 

61. Washington and Perter Irving, "Knicker- 
bocker History of New York." 

62. Joseph Rodman Drake. 

63. Abigail Adams (1744— 1818) wife of John 
Adams. 

64. William Cobbett. 

65. Charles Sprague. 

66. George B. Cheever at Salem, Mass. The 
piece was entitled, ^'Inquire at Amos Giles' Dis- 
tillery.»' 



67. On Webster's "Dictionary." 

68. Henry Ward Beecher. 

69. Philip Schaff. 

7a Margaret Fuller OssolL 

71. Francis Marion Crawford. 

72. Mrs. £. D. E. N. Southworth who htts 
recently finished her seventy-first noveL 

73. Charles Dudley Warner. 

74. Samuel L. Clemens, Mark Twain. 

75. "George Eliot's Poetry and other Studifli^'' 
by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 

THE ANTIQUARY. 

51. The year of confusion— so called beouae 
the calendar was altered by Sosigenes. 

52. Wdliam IX of Piotou, 1 100. 

53. Miss Linley wife of R. B. Sheridan. 

54. "Welcome Nugget," 70\^% ounces. FooA 
at Ballarat, Australia in 1858. 

55. Pope Alexander III, in 11 74. 

56. A very short-lived pleasure;* a t cm potny 
garden of cut flowers; a horticultural or floriciiltaral 
show. 

57. Apicius, the second of that name. 

58. In i486. 

59. The "Granite Road" from Quittcy to BoifeMi 
in i8i6. 

60. 1 7 10 at New York. 

61. At Baltimore in 182 1. 

62. June 12, 1665, English. April 4« 1652, DntB^ 

63. It was issued from Fano in Italy in 1514. 

64. It was issued from Soncino in Italy in 1488. 

65. It appeared at Milan in 1476. 

66. Aldus Manutius, about 150a 

67. John Amerbach (d 1 5 1 5). 

68. 'Olie Dictes and Sayings of Philosophcn^** 
translated by Anthony Woodville, 1477. 

69. Andrea Matteo Acquavival (1456?— 152^^ 
in their present form. 

7a General Wolfe, before Quebec. 

71. Richard Hengist Home, "Orion." 

72. Elihu Burritt (181 1—1879). 

73. Puplic Occurences— Both Foreign emd Dom* 
estic, Boston, Thursday, Sept. 25, 169a Beiaf 
printed without a licence it was suppressed. 

74. Boston News- Letter, April 24, 1704. 

75. A character in " David Copperfield" a nofft 
by Charles Dickens. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

76. Three ; Mathematical, Physical, and PoliticflL 

77. Waves, tides, and currents. 

78. The most western pari of Ferro. 

79. Eratosthenes, a native of Cyrene in AfriHt 
(C255B.C.) 

80. Patagonia, so named by Magellan. 

81. A narrow strait at the entrance of SflA 
Francisco Bay. ^->^ j 

82. Hammerfcst.Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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1)3. Henry M. Stanley. 

54. In northern Germany and Denmark. 

55. In the southwestern part of France. 

86. Kansas. 

87. Androscoggin from GoTemor Andros. 

88. Vast marshy plains along the coast of the 
Aitic Ocean. 

89. At Bakott in Georgia, on the southwest 
dbfsves of the Caspian Sea. 

fa The Cassiquiare RiTer in South Americ a. 

91. The United States. 

92. Paraguay. 

93. The United States, Russia, China, Turkey, 
a&d Brazil. 

94. KUanea on the island of Hawaii has the 
bigest actiye crater, although that of Manna Halea- 
kala is much larger. 

• 95. Ecuador. 

96. The Nile. 

97. The Amazon. 

98. The Sargasso Sea. 

99. (a) United States, (b) West Indies, (c) Brazil, 
(d) China, (e) China. 

100. (a) One of the Philippines, (b) north of 
Iberia (c) o^ of the Japan Islands, (d) south of 
Greece (e) south of Sicily. 

QUESTIONS OF THE DA Y. 

76. Marquis of Salisbury. 

77. Henry M. Stanley, "The Congo, and the 
Founding of its Free State." 

78. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

79. Von Bulow, that of Berlin. 

80. John Ruskin. 

81. Mme. Adelina Patti. 

82. Sappho, Memoir, text selected, renderings 
Mid literal translations, by H. T. Wharton. 

83. Sir Moses Montefiore. 

84. Rer. Phillips Brooks. 

85. Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 

86. Robert G. Ingersoll. 

87. John Bright 

88. Broek, in Holland. 

89. Baltimore, Md. 
9a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
91. London. 

9«. The Montreal Bridge over the 9t Lawrence, 
8|79I feet long. 

93. The late Tay bridge, 10,320 feet 

94. The Forth bridge, to be 9,200 feet long. 

95. The New York Elevated Railway. Its ag- 
gregate length is 30 miles. 

96. In Cuba, Porto Rico, and BraziL 

97. Brazil. 

98. Father Mathew (1790-1856). 

99. (a) Augustin ( — 607), George ( — 290), (b) 
Patrick (37a-493)t (c) T>K9\eL (480-544), (d) Dennis 
( — 173), (e) James the Greater ( -- 44> 



loa (a) Francis Joseph, (b) Charles, (c) Mi]a% 
(d) Alexaner, (e) Nicholas. 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

NAVAL COMMANDERS. 
Name iJu ten greatest Naval Ccmmanders ef eJi 
time. Six hundred seventy votes were cast as 
follows: 

1. Nelson, 67 6. Decatur, 59 

2. Farragut, 65 7. Blake, 55 

3. Perry, 64 8. Porter, 54 

4. Jones, 62 9. VonTromp, 43 

5. Drake, 60 10. Foote, 31 
Lawrence, 30; Collingwood, 24; De Ruyter, 2a; 

Howard, 14; Howe, 12; Themistocles, 9; Courbe^ 
7; Hood, Dupont, 6 each; Hull, Raleigh, 4 each; 
Lydsaner, Rodney, Napier, 3 each; Macdonough, 
Warren, Bainbridge, St Vincent, Boscawen, De 
Colingny, Codrington, 2 each; scattering, 47. 

Total 670. 

ARCHITBCTS, 
Name the ten leading Architects of all time^ 
Three hundred sixty votes were cast as follows : 

1. Wren, 34 6. Taylor, 2ft 

2. Angelo, 32 7. Alberti, 18 

3. Inigo Jones, 31 8. Palladio, 17 

4. Bramante, 28 9. Vitruvius, 16 

5. Brunelleschi, 27 10. Barozzio, 11 
Chambers, ii; Paxton, 10; Grotto, 8; Ferguson, 

7; Raphael, Fontana, 6 each; Van Vite, Van Brugh, 
5 each; Pugin, Hackler, 4 each; Perrault, Ashpitei* 
Gibbs, Da Vinci, 3 each; Adam, Leduc, Van Rile^ 
Porto, 2 each; scattering, 39. Total 360. 
PRIMA DONNAS. 
Name the ten greatest Prima Donnas of all titmok 
Number of votes cast, 1000, as follows : 

1. Patti, 80 6. Kellogg, 6x 

2. Nelsson, 76 7. Gerster, 57 

3. Jenny Lind, 68 8. Alboni, 59 

4. Malibran, 65 9. Rosa, 49 

5. Sontag, 63 10. Grisi, 48 
Catalini, 45; Nevada, 37; Materna, 34; Looca, 

31; Albani, Pasta, 30 each; Sembrich, 29; Gary, 2$; 
Abbott, 23; Hauk, 19; Hersee, 15; Bosio, 13; Phil- 
lipps, 12; Madi, 9; Juch, 5; Gazzaniga, 3, Aimee, 
Titieus, 2 each; scattering, 16. Total, 1000. 
AUTNORS. 
Name ten fVorhs, or Authors, you would wish to 
preserve if all others were lost. Eight hundred 
eighty votes were cast as follows : 

1. The Bible, 80 6. Milton, 52 

2. Shakespeare, 80 7. Thackeray, 5« 

3. Dickens, 78 8. Homer, 43 

4. Scott, 75 9. Macaulay, 41 

5. George Eliot, 62 10. Emerson, 37 
" Pilgrim's Progress," 31; Hawthorne, 30; Long- 
fellow, 29; Goethe, 24; Hugo, 21; Virgil, 15; Car^ 
lyle, 12; H. B. Stowe 9; Cooper, 8; Webaters 
•* Dictionary," 7; *< Robinson Cmaoe," Bancroft, $ 
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«acb ; Balwer» Washington Irving, Tennyson, 4 

«Kch; Gibbon, Ruskin, Plato, 3 each; Dante, Apple- 

tMi*s **Cyclopaedia,'' MarkTvrain, Whittier, Fronde, 

Holmes, Goldsmith, Aristotle, Bacon, Prescott, 

Wordsworth, QuBRiss, a each; Scattering, 21. 

JMa^SSo. 

FOE TS, 

Namt Un Poets whose works you enjoy remding^ 
Moore aid others. One thousand two hundred fifty 
votes were cast as follows : 

r. Longfellow, 121 6. Scott, 85 

a Tennyson, lis 7. Mrs. Browning, 67 

3^ Shakespeare, 98 8. Byron, 59 

4. Whittier, 96 9. Lowell, 48 

5; Bryant, 90 10. Holmes, 47 

Shelley, 43; Ingelow, 40; Milton, 39; Robert 
Browning, 32 ; Bums, 31 ; Keats, 22 ; Goldsmith, 20; 
i^rinbnme, 18 ; Wordsworth, 17 ; A. A. Proctor, 13 ; 
9iwin Arnold, 9 ; Lytton, Moore, 8 each ; T. B. 
Aldrich, 7 ; Alice Gary, Holland, 6 each ; Gowper, 
Foe, 4 each; Goleridge, Dante, Matthew Arnold, 
#oethe, 3 each ; Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Piatt, Hugo, 
De Musset, Emerson, Macaulay, Pope, Dryden, 
Dobson, 2 each ; scattering, 30. Total, 1250. 

The farorite poets were, Longfellow, 68 ; Shakes. 
pMre, 26 ; Tennyson, 15 ; Whittier, 10 ; £. B. 
^■^owning, 5 ; R. Browning, 4 ; Holland, 3 ; Gold- 
sauth, ; Hugo, i. ToUl, 125. 



REVIEWS 



SBLK QUERIES. 

We take pleasure in noticing a work of par- 
licular interest to our readers, inasmuch as its 
peculiar feature is in accord with the general 
scope of this magazine. It is entitled ** Curi- 
•siues of the Bible," and pertains to Scripture 
persons, places and things, including prize 
questions and answers, enigmas, acrostics, facts 
and statistics, with many valuable ready refer- 
ence tables founded upon and answered in the 
Bible. It is designed to incite in old and 
young a greater desire to "search the Scrip- 
tures." Many black-board or slate illustrations, 
Bible studies, concert exercises and praprer- 
meeting outlines are given. The author is a 
New York Sunday-School Superintendent. An 
introduction is written by Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D. D. For practical use in Sunday School 
work we have never seen a volume that would 
compare with the " Curiosities of the Bible." 
We have the following anecdote of Dr. Tai- 
nan's church work from good authority. Be- 
ing desirous of awakening greater interest in 
the study of the Bible among his congregation, 
he proposed to ask five Questions each Sab- 
bath on some historical tact to be answered 
the following Sunday. The new departure 
proved a great success; and many were the 
*• curiosities " it brought forth as to Scripture 
history. But after a short time Mr. Talmage 
aotictd that his questions were answered more 



readily, and upon questioning one of the meio- 
bers of the church where he gained his infor- 
mation, he was told that the answers were 
found in the ''Curiosities of the Bible.** 
•Why," said Mr. Talmage, " there is where I 
found my questions !" New York: £. B. Tmt, 
1 2 mo, cloth, pp. 466, $175. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The name of Mary 6. Dodge, whose reputa- 
tion is already established, will be at OB«e 
recognized in connection with some of tke 
choicest bits of poetry contributed to recent 
periodical literature, such as " Indian Summer," 
•* My Baby," " Frozen Crew," etc, all of whicli, 
with many new and ecjuaily excellent poemsj 
are offered to the public in this unusually at- 
tractive volume, •' The Gray Masoue and other 
Poems." Boston : D. Lothrop a Co., i2mm^ 
cloth, I1.25. 

In welcoming the second edition of the ''Med- 
ical Thoughu of Shakespeare/' by B. Rusk 
Field, M. D.. we cannot fail to remark on tke 
great change it has undergone since the publi- 
cation of the first thousand volumes just oatA 
year ago. It has been so thoroughly revised 
and so much enlarged that it is in reality a 
new book. Chapters on The Physician, S«r- 

fery, Phvsiology, Anatomy and Pharmacy have 
een added, together with over three hundred 
quotations. Au medical adlusions contained Ib 
the works of the Bard of bards are reproduced 
in proper connection, with references, and als* 
with such comments on the various topics as a 
modem medical man may be expected to make. 
The more interesting medical thoughts have 
received careful attention. The theory that 
Shakespeare antedated Harvey in the discov- 
ery of the circulation of the blood is well re- 
viewed and ably argued. Easton : Andrews 9l 
Clifton, 8vo, cloth, pp. 86, $1. 

In regard to a work entitled " Phonetic 
Shorthand," by W. W. Osgoodby, which tke 
author has kindly sent us, we cannot do better 
than quote the American Reformer on the sub- 
ject: "The system of stenographic writing 
presented in this book differs from others 
mainly in its rules for phrase-writing, which is 
really the secret of rapid reporting. The word- 
signs are principally full-length characters, and 
the rules for phrasing provide for the uniform 
use of hooks, circles, etc., upon them, so that 
many phrases of from two to five words, and 
even more, are written with a single stroke of 
the pen. In this, the most important part of 
his study, the learner will have no difficulty on 
account of exceptions to the rules; indeed, he 
will look through the book in vain for an ex- 
ception to any rule. When a principle is stated, 
it is absolute, and it applies to all words of the 
language in the particular class to which it 
refers. One advantage apparent upon an in- 
spection of the book is the conciseness with 
which its principles are stated. Within the 
compass of fifty-six pages the whole system of 
phonetic shorthand is exemplified, with copious 
illustrations and reading lessons in engraved 
shorthand, and writing lessons upon each prin- 
ciple. There is no division of the work into 
Digitized by Vj 1^1^ VIC 
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Mrresponding and reporting styles; but the 
student is at once introduced into a style of 
shorthand for practical us«." Rochester : W. 
W. Osgoodby, i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JUVENILES. 

To improve as well as to amuse young people 
IB the object of these twenty-one sketches on 
" Wonder Stories of Science, and they fill this 
j^nrpose wonderfully well. What boy can fail 
l» be interested in reading an account of an 
excursion made in a balloon and a race with a 
bunder-storm ? And is there a eirl who would 
not enjoy an afternoon in the christmas-card 
factory? It is a curious fact that only one 
hundred and thirty years ago the first umbrella 
was carried in London, much to the amusement 
•f the ignorant, and now there are seven mil- 
f ons made every jrear in this country. And 
who would believe it possible that there was a 
krjje factory full of women who earned Aeir 
Sving by making dolls' shoes. A bright girl 
•r boy who insists on knowing something about 
ii« work done in the world, who does it, and 
kow it is done, cannot fail to enjoy these 
stories. The writers are all well-known con- 
tributors to children's periodical literature, and 
the book will be a welcome addition to any 
•faild's librarVf and might be used with advant- 
age as a reading book in schools. Boston : D. 
Lothrop & Co, I2ma Cloth, illustrated, pp. 
3S4,$i.5o. 

" Pine Cones," by Willis Boyd Alleii, is a 
•harming volume, the first of a proposed series 
of six, in which the author describes the adven- 
tures of half a dozen^wide awake boys and girls 
hi city and country. Four of them belong in 
Boston and two in New York, but they are all 
as healthy and fun-loving as if they were bred 
to outdoor life, and among the hills and fields 
ittfitcad of between the w^ls of city homes. In 
ttie volume before us they make a journey into 
ttie country to spend the Christmas holidays 
with their uncle Will Pcrcival, an annual affair 
with them, and one which they look forward to 
with a great deal of pleasure. Uncle Will is a 
ftimous story-teller, and the young people never 
lose an opportunity for bringine; him out 
Seated during the long evenings hy the blaze 
of a pine cone firt they listen to tales of sea 
and land, sometimes humorous, sometimes pa- 
retic, and always interesting. Mr. Allen has 
a peculiar gift in writing for the young, and the 
I^ne Cone series will undoubtedly attain a 
wide popularity. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co., 
i2mo, cloth, pp. 224, %\, 

MAGAZINES. 

The most striking feature of the Magazine 
0f American History for October is Gcneial 
Grant's autograph letter in fac-simile, covering 
six pages. It was written in 1883, on the death 
of Alexander H. Stephens, and is now pub- 
lished for the first time. It was addressed to 
Rev. Henry Whitney Cleveland, formerly a 
Colonel in the Confederate service, who con- 
tributes, with the letter, an intensely interesting 
paper on " General Grant's Military Abilities," 
arguing that the South underrated General 
€rant from the first, axul that both the North 



and the South underrate his generalship eves 
now. Gen. Egbert L. Viele writes the opening 
article of this number of the maeazine — a brS- 
liant and forcible description of the famous 
"Port Royal Expedition, 1861— -the First Unio« 
Victory of the Civil War," in which he was as 
active participant. Theo. R. Davis furnishes 
two full-page illustrations, from sketches made 
at the time ; and an excellent portrait of the 
commander of the great expedition. Commo- 
dore Dupont, serves as a D'ontispiece to the 
number. While this achievement at the East 
was startling the world, ''The Camfiaign o£ 
1 861-1862, in Kentucky," was in agitation, ani 
General W. F. {'*Balcfy"^ Smith gives us ito 
story as " unfolded througn the correspondence 
of its leaders.** His manner of presenting the 
truth of history is so original and unique, and 
his criticisms of the management of militazj 
a£Eairs at that juncture so relevant and pu»- 

fent, that his articles will attract wide attention, 
lis second paper will appear in November. 
" The Fallacy of 1787" is a clever and sugreo- 
tive paper on certain features of the Consntti- 
tion, by A. W. Clason. " The Homes of tiie 
Onddas," by Rev. W. M. Beauchamp; and •'A 
Glastonbury Medal," by H. W. Richardsoa, 
are both papers of exceptional interest to the 
antiquarian. The shorter articles are: "Aa 
Adventurous Escape from Prison Life," bj 
General J. Madison Drake; "A Revolutionaif 
Relic," by Clark Jillson; and "A Critical No- 
tice." by Henry H. Huribut. 

The October number of the North Ameriam 
Review contains twenty-three Articles by m 
maiw different contributors — among whom are 
an English Cardinal, an American Admiral, tw« 
American Major-Generals, two American ex- 
Ministers to European Courts, an American 
Artist, a New York Assemblyman, an ex-Uni- 
ted States Senator, the Mayor of New Yorl^ 
an ex-Governor of New York, two distineuishe«l 
American Men of Letters, and a lamom 
American Financier — Mannir,^, Ammen, Ben, 
Butler, Fitz John Porter, Elihu B. Washbume, 
Wm. Waldorf Astor, (his first appearance in 
literature), J. B. Eustis, of Louisiana, Wm. R. 
Grace, of New York, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Horatio Seymour, E. P. Whipple, Charles T. 
Congdon, Dorman B. Eaton, and some others 
less known. There is also a very characteristic 
private letter from General Grant to his. father* 
written from Miliiken's Bend, just two days be- 
fore he started in the Vicksburg Campaign. 
It is contributed by Colonel Fred. Grant. 

In the October Century^ the space common- 
ly taken up with the War Series has been de- 
voted to articles and illustrations relating in a 
timely and important way to the life and ser- 
vices of General Grant. General Horace Por- 
ter, who was near to General Grant both in 
military and civil life, contributes a forcible 
anecdotal paper on ''Lincoln and Grant," includ- 
ing stories which were told bv one or the other 
in their intercourse. Gencraf James H. Wilson 
gives entertaining "Reminiscences of General 
Grant," relating chiefly to his Western career; 
and Genoral Adam Badean writes, with entto 
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kmowledge and freshness of detail, of "The 
Last Days of General Grant" The latter paper 
ia illustrated with two most interesting por- 
traits, from old daguerreotypes of General 
#rant as lieutenant and as captain. Two other 

Srtraits are after photographs which were 
cen during his last campaign. There are, 
fiesides, pictures of his birth-place and of his 
Jieadquarters at City Point. In '* Memoranda 
tk the Civil War," General Don Carlos BucU 
contradicts a famous saying ascribed to General 
Crant, as having been addressed to General 
Bueli at Shiloh. Mrs. M. £. Seawell relates 
aa anecdote to show ** General Grant's Premo- 
nition,** after Vicksbure, that he would become 
Ihe leading general. Miss Heintselman replies 
to Generad McClellan's reference to the part 
tliJcen by "General Heintzelman in the Pepin- 
snlar Campaign;** and Charles W. Eldridge 
answers a passage in General Badeau*s sketch 
#f General Grant's career, in which mentiop 
was made of Charles Sumner. ** Riverside 
Park," the resting-place of General Grant, is 
the subject of a paper by William A. Stiles, 
vhich is illustrated with several drawings by 
Alfred Parsons and Harry Fenn. 

7he Aft Amateur for October contains at- 
tractive designs for China painting,— a dessert 
plate (coreopsis) and a panel (begonia) — a scc- 
•nd pa?e of clever outline sketches by Edith 
^cannefi ; a page of monograms (H; ; some 
striking examples of old French wood carving 
asd Spanish embroidery ; two excellent work- 
ng designs for the centres of embroidered altar 
irontals, and several other floral and 6gure de- 
^^;ns for minor decorative purposes. Fine stud- 
ies in charcoal and crayon,by Stewart and Lobri- 
chon are also given. There are specially en- 
tertaining articles on the Boston Museum, and 
kome decpflration (''A Modest Little Nest"), 
and others of much practical value on pastel i 
painting, pencil drawing, costume classes, scene 
painting, gold embroidery stitches, and color in 
dress; while the '*Art Notes and Hints", 
•* Notes on Decoration **, and answers to cor- 
espondents are particularly full of useful sug- 
gestions to amateurs. " My Note Book ** con- 
tains much interesting information concerning 
the wonderful collections of the late Mrs. Mary 
J. Morgan of New York, of whose pictures, 
valued at over a million dollars, an extended 
catalogue is given. The Art Amateur \^ cer- 
tainly indispensable to every lover of art. 

The October number of St. Nicholas is the 
twelfth and last number of the current volume, 
— ^the last course, so to speak, in the feast of 
good things which the generous old Saint has 
spread before his readers during the year. And 
as we usually reserve for our dessert some 
speciallv savory delicacies, so in this number 
we finci some of the brightest and cleverest 
contributions that have appeared during the 
year— notably, the idyllic •' Garden of Girls " 
story, by Celia Thaxter, entided " Peggy*s Gar- 
den,** in which the author shows that she is a 
poet, even when writing prose. Then there is 
a characteristically impossible tale by Frank R. 
Stockton, the amusing absurdity of which is 



sufficiently indicated by the title, *<Thc Grififh 
and the Minor Canon.** The boys who have 
been hard at work playing ball all summer wiU 
enjoy the story by a base-ball expert of *' How 
Science Won the Game,'* which contains prac- 
tical directions for pitching the ''out*' and ''in!* 
curves. E. S. Brooks tells about another 
" Historic Girl,** ** Pulcheria of Constantii^^ 
pie,** and how she afterward became an Eib- 
press. In the " From Bach to Wagner ** serios* 
Agatha Tunis writes about Mendelssohn, whos^ 
bright and happy boyhood stands ip pleasa^ 
relief to the fives of many great musicians. 
There is an interesting paper by John R- 
Coryell on •• Hone^-Hunters r and Palmer Cqi 
relates in his inimitable pictures and verses, th^ 
adventures of " The Brownies at School." Tfce 
serials «* His Own Fault ", and " Driven Baolp t# 
Eden ** close with this issue. 



NEWS AND NOTES 



" Points " from tlu: writings of Dr. De Wilt 
Talmage is announced in London. ExclaM- 
tion points, probably ! 

£. Marston, of Sampson Low, Marstoa ^ 
Co., arrived from England on September iiHu 
Mr. Marston will visit the principal cities^ of 
the States. 

*' Books and Bookmen,** by Andrew Lai9» 
forming the be^nning of a series of volume* 
to be called "Books for the Bibliophile,** k 
announced by George J. Coombes, New York. 

Daughters of Grace Greenwood, Lydia 
Thompson, and Joaquin Miller, will act this 
season. A son of Wachtel is to be in the Thalia 
company and a son of Salvini is in the Fanny 
Davenport support 

Christine Nilsson has finally determined t* 
settle in England, and is sumptuously decora- 
ting a house in Kensington Court, though at 
one time she strongly meditated making her 
residence in this country when she retired from 
the stage. 

Samuel Smiles^s " Self-Help," as translated 
into Japanese, occupies nearly 2,ooo pages, 8« 
that a Japanese library must be a formidable 
affair. It is in eleven parts, published sepa- 
rately, the paper printed upon one side only, 
and is pressed. 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr is preparing a volume 
of poems for the press, which will undoubtedly 
be published early next year. The specimens 
of her verse which have appeared in the pub- 
lic press are remarkable for their fine senti- 
ment and correct versification. 

The recent report of the National Library, 
at Paris, gives the sum total of volumes at 
2,qoo,ooo. Hie cabinet of manuscripts con- 
tains 92,000. The Reference Library, made up 
largely of expensive works, numbers 80,000. 
And the number of readers for the year was 
70,000. 

Up to the present time about one thousand 
more copyrights have tejjng^^ during. ^^ 
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dian last year. Congress Librarian Spofford 
says this is largely due to the great number of 
articles copyrighted by newspapers and roaga- 
fines. An increased number of engravin», 

eotographs, and pieces of music have also 
en copyrighted this year. 
Victor Hugo once declared^ in a preface, that 
Ikt never made any alterations in his works, 
presumably because he never made a misuke. 
Somebodv tripped him up, however, in a his- 
torical blunder in *' Marion de Lome,** and 
this Pope of literature had to confess falli- 
kility by correcting accordingly. 

The death in his 6oth year of Rev. John 
Campbell Shairp, LL. D., Principal of St. 
Andrew's University, Scotland, has been re- 
ported by cable. Principal Shairp was an editor 
and critic of high rank. His principal literary 
works are " Studies in Poetry and Philosophy , 
aad ** Lectures on Culture and Religion." 

William Evarts Benjamin has issued an in- 
teresting priced catalogue of autograph letters. 
Among the announcements is '^ a Superb Col- 
lection of Original Letters, Franks and Signa- 
tures ", accompanied in many instances by fine 
portraits of the celebrated persons represented. 
It is arranged in seven volumes, folio, and its 
price is $S7S' 

A picture of George Eliot is ''going the 
lounds " of the American press. George Eliot 
was great, but she was not beautiful. Beauty 
had nothing to do with the modeling of her 
mose, neither did graceful outlines assist in 
shaping her chin, but the god of thought clap- 
ped his hand on her head when the work had 
been completed. 

The Book Buyer for October contains a fine 
portrait of Richard Henry Stoddard ; and the 
publishers announce that it is the first of a 
series of portraits to be continued each month. 
We hail this new departure of our enterprising 
contemporary with delight. The portraits alone 
will be worth the subscription price of the pa- 
per, especially as the aim will be to give faith- 
uil likenesses of those authors whose works 
every one knows, but with whose faces they 
are not equally familiar. 

Edward Eggleston, who is now in London 
makinfir researches in the British Museum and 
the Public Record Office, has been at work for 
ive years upon his history of '*Life in the 
American Colonies," several chapters of which 
have been published in The Century, When 
he began the undertaking in 1880 he thought 
it would occupy three years but now he sees 
at least three more years' work before him, 
Making eight in adl. He says he is beginning 
Si realize that it is only a nch man who can 
afford to write history. 

Mr. Smalley, in his London letter to the Tru 
iitne, mentions a new edition of Bayard Tay- 
lor's " Faust." issued by John Stark, of Lon- 
don, and after remarking the uncertainty of any 
oonpensation being made to Mr. Taylor's heirs, 
says : " We are slowly coming to see that a 
oipyright law is wanted for Americans as well 



as English. The stealings are not all on one 
side. Mr. Stark may, and I hope does, recog- 
nize the rights of the dead translator, but there 
is nothing in the advertisement before me to 
indicate that he does. In any case, the pro- 
diction of the Westminster Review seems m » 
fair way of being fulfilled, and Bayard Taylor'* 
is becoming the accepted translation of *Fauslf 
for English readers." 



OPEN CONGRESS. 



A department for miscellaneous Notes ami 
Queries has been in general demand by o«r 
subscribers since }anuaTy last, but want of space 
has compelled us to omit this attractive feature 
until this date. Our "Congress" is formerly 
opened herewith. The value of its sessionai 
and its legislative decisions rest entirely 
with our readers. Information upon any, and 
all subjects, may be sought — and undoubtedly 
found— in this department We particularly 
request that our friends who are able to give 
any information concerning the queries inOpea 
Congress would do so. Do not wait for your 
neighbor. But to he who seeks and he who 
finds we would say, "be brief, be brief, evermore 
be brief 1" 

No, I. — The accompanying enigma was found 
in the will of Miss Anna Seward (the Swan of 
Litchfield), with directions to pay £,So to the 
person who discovered the solution. Whea 
competition for the prize was exhausted it was- 
discovered to be a curtailed copy of a rebus 
published in the Gentlcmen^s Magazine for 
March, 1757, and was attributed to Lord Ches- 
terfield. 

The noblest object in the works of art. 
The brightest scenes which nature can impart. 
The well-known signal in a time of peace. 
The point essential in a tenants lease, 
A farmer's comfort as he drives his plough ; 
A soldier's duty and a lover's vow, 
A contract made before the nuptial tie. 
A blessing riches never can supply, 
A spot that adds new charms to pretty faces » 
An engine seen in fimdamental places, 
A planet seen between the earth and sun, 
A prize which merit never yet has won. 
A loss which prudence seldom can retrieve^ 
The death of Judas, and the fall of Eve, 
A part between the ankle and the knee. 
A papist's toast and a physician's fee. 
A wife's ambition and a parson's dues, 
A miser's idol and the badge of Jews. 
QUERY. 
If now yonr happy genius can divine 
The correspondent word in every line. 
By the first letter plainly may be found 
An ancient city which is much renowned. 

A. G. R. P., NORWALK, CT. 

No. 2.— What mechanical law explains the 
ability of soaring birds to sustain themselves ift 
air on motionless wings ? i. L., Chicago, ill. 

No. 3.— Who was David Treadwell, and what 
did he invent? a. D. w., ROME, n. T. ^ 
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No. 4. — Is Van Baren entitled to be called 
•ne of our Ministers to England, as his appoint- 
nent by the President was not confirmed by 
Hie senate? c. c. c, Manchester, n. h. 

No. 5. — Will some one please explain what 
Makes the Red Sea red ? Also the same phenom- 
ena as connected with the Black Sea, Blue Sea, 
Yellow Sea and White Sea? 

W. H. B., BUFFALO, N. T. 

No. 6. — The author of the following lines is 
wanted: 

"On Vice your impious d^rts display, 

T'is meritorious there; 
And towering vanity allay. 
But oh misfortune, spare !'' 

MRS. R. T., SYRACUSE, M. T. 



THE QUERY BOX 

Notes and Exceptions.— The Editor al- 
ways reserves the right of receiving answers 
which differ from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptaiole. Exceptions to 
answers appearing in this number should be 
sent before November 15. Answers will be 
accepted at the discretion of the editor to the 
following questions : English Literature, num- 
bers three and ten ; United States, numbers 
one, eight, eleven and seventeen ; Astronomy, 
twenty-seven and forty-eight; Medicine, thirty- 
seven. American Literature — 6. Literary 
Annuals were first issued in England in 1822, 
when the "Forget-me-Not** was published, (vide 
Johnson's "Cyclopaedia," vol. i. p. 165.) The 
•arliest American Annual of which I could 
ind mention was '• The Talisman," published 
at New York by Bryant, Sands and Verplanck, 
hi 1827 and three following years. "The 
Token" was first issued in 1828 by S. G. 
€k>odrich, and was continued until 1842. — D. 
E. L. Henry A. Beers, in his " Life of N. P. 
Willis" (American Men of Letters, page ^^^ 
speaks of "The Atlantic Souvenir" as the 
irst American annual. Carey & Lea, of 
Philadelphia, were its publishers. — 10. In 
Adams' "Dictionary of English Literature," 
Joseph Dennie is called the "American Addi- 
son." — II. Benjamin Franklin also given — 22. 
I think Minnie Myrtle and Joaquin Miller better 
known. They met on Friday, were married 
on Sunday, and were afterwards divorced. 
What can be more notably poetic, according to 
modem classification?— E. K. H. — 23. Is not 
William T. Adams a much more popular 
iuvenile writer than Louisa May Alcott ? F. T. C. 
English Literature,— d. The work of Gildas, 
said to have been written in 581, even if 
anthentic — which is denied by all authorities — 
k is written in Latin. — 21. As this question was 
somewhat obscure, acceptable answers will 
be credited. The Antiquary, — 2. The " Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica" says that the first cata- 
logue was that of the Library at Whitby in the 
twelfth century. — Eighth edition, v. 14, p. 514. — 
L A. R — ^3. The answer given may be correct. 
I give below other explanations of the origin of 



" Printer's Devil " as liable to be correct. («) 
That it was a name originally applied to Ben- 

i'amin Franklin while a boy at work in his 
>rother's printing office, (this is a statement I 
read in a newspaper within the last year), (b) 
That Dr. Faust had an assistant named " Dia- 
bolus " who was the original P. D. {f) The 
elder Disraeli speaks of the impression of the 
mob, that Dr. Faust (or Faustusj was in league 
with the devil, and so claimed, until he ex- 
plained the process of creating so many fac- 
simile editions of the Bible he was offering for 
sale. And whv, as I suggested in my answer, 
is it not as prooable that from this the term was 
derived? — S. M. F.— 9. According to Anthon — 
"Classical Dictionary " p. 1254 — Sophocles was 
choked by a grape. This was given as one of 
the reputed causes of his death. — S. A. B. — 13. 
There is a positive claim on the part of the San 
Domingo government that on September lotlv 
1877, ^he remains of Columbus were the fourth 
time moved, and are now buried at the Capital of 
San Domingo.— S. M. F.— 18. Charles VI of 
France. Corrected answer. — 27. Wm. Faynes 
preceded Richard Pvnson as King's Printer- 
\;uide " Cyclopaedia 01 Political Science," Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago, v. i, p. 643.) Docu- 
ments quoted there prove this. Faynes suc- 
ceeded William Caxton. Disraeli in ••Amen- 
ities of Literature," article "War against 
Books," says: *' Although Caxton our first 

Erinter bore the title of Regius Impressor, printed 
ooks were still rare, etc." Caxton printed 
the "Statutes of Henry VII," of which copies 
still exist, by authority of the King. — S. M. F. 
After speaking of Wynkyn de Worde, a 
foreigner, who had long assisted Caxton at his 
press. Collier, in his "History of English 
Literature," p. 76, says : "Another of Caxton's 
assistants^ one Richard Pynson, a native of 
Normandy, set up after a time in business for 
himself, and throve so well, that he received the 
somewhat valuable appointment of King's 
Printer, being first on the long list of those 
who have born the title." — 29. Haydn*s "Dic- 
tionary of Dates" says, coffee was brought 
into England by Nathaniel Canopus, a Cretan, 
who made it a common beverage at BalIio> 
College, Oxford, as carinas 1641. Worcester'* 
"Outlines" also authorizes a date as early a» 
1 641. — F.T. C. — 33. The naval expedition dur- 
ing the Reign of Tothmes III. of Egypt, during 
1 8th Dynasty preceded Jason several hundred 
years. (See Appleton's "Cyclopaedia," article 
"Egypt,'* V. 6., p. 461.) According to Rawlin- 
son the i8th Dynasty closed with 1324 B. C. 
This is the lowest; others bring it down to 
1462 B. C— S. M. F.— 34. Michael is a Prus- 
sian name, but you are certainly mistaken 
about its being the most common German male 
name. I stand by " Fritz."— S. M. F.— 41. F. 
T. C. calls attention to the fact that Sully was 
also called the " wisest fool in Christendom.'^ 
Modern Europe, — 23. S. M. F. says: "I an- 
swered Prince Henry, son of James I of Eng- 
land. His Scotch title was * Prince of Scotland,^ 
as heir to the Scotch throne. After his father 
was placed upon the igsMb^^^SOtig^e^ 
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♦Prince of Wales' also." Now the question 
arises, *'did he hold that title after he became 
Prince of Wales, and did he hold the title by 
authority of the united Pariiament?" The 
authority for making the Duke of Edinburgh 
the first royal English prince with a Scotch 
title was Ludlow's " Chart of History." G^- 
eral History. —iS^. (^)and(</). As both. Tvre 
and Sidon were destroyed two centuries before 
the dates assigned, I should like to see the 
figures corrected or explained.— E.F. The dates 
as given, will be found in any creditable work 
on chronology. The era of Tyre began on the 
19th of October, 125 B. C, with the month Hy 
perberetseus. The month was the same as 
those used in the Grecian era, and the year is 
similar to the Julian year. To reduce this era 
to ours, subtract 124; and if the given year be 
less than 125, deduct it from 12c, and the re- 
mainder will be the year before Chnst. Natural 
Histiny. —12, Although Chambers and Apple- 
ton's Cyclopaedias are authorities for stating 
that the largest coal fields in the world arc 
found in North America, later investigaiions 
tend to show that the fields of China cover a 
much larger territory than our own. Mt;dtciH€, 
—a. Aristotle (384-322 B. C.) Corrected an- 
swer. The "Encyclopaedia Brittannica" says : 
* Because Hippocrates is universally allowed 
to be the lather of medicine, he has also been 
thought to be the creator of the science of 
anatomy, but with no justice. The anatomical 
iwowledge of this illustrious person was neither 
profound nor accurate. He wrote nothing on 
anatomy. His ideas of the parts and structure 
Of the human body were confused, indistinct 
and erroneous. Previous to the time of Aristotle 
(384-322 B. C.) there was no accurate knowledge 
of anatomy. He was the founder of compar- 
ative anatomy. Herophilus, however, (about 
300 B. C.) may be decku-ed with entire justice 
to be the founder of scientific anatomy." 

Questions of the Day— 14. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1000. First prize 
won by Mrs. J. J. Soule, Edina, Mo. Score 872. 
Second prize, Anna E. Hollidav, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Score 838. Third prize, by John A. Dev- 
ereaux, Buffalo, N. Y. Score 815. Fourth 
prize, by Maria W. Chichester, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Score 780. Competitors 165. 

Geography.— 16. One hundred questions. 
Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by R. E. 
Griffin, Grand Rapids, Mich. Score 903. Sec- 
ond prize by F. A. Robinson, Trenton, N. J. 
Score 896. Third prize by Mary E. Comstock, 
Cleveland, O. Score 878. Fourth prize by 
Clara A. Jones, Warwick, Mass. Score 858. 
Competitors 201. 

Naval Commanders— 56. Number of votes 
cast 670, by 67 competitors. Highest possible 
score 559. Maximum vote cast by Mrs. L. R. 
Webster, Jacksonville, Ore., and Mrs. H. E. 
Lawrence, Algiers, La., who divide first and 
second prizes. Third prize won by John H. 
Woods, Jacksonville, III. Score 529. 

Architects— 57. Number of votes cast 360, 
^36 competitors. Highest possible score 237. 
First prize won by Hattie L. Day, Brisbin. 



N. Y. Score 228. Second prize won by Lilian 
Denio, Batavia, N. Y. Score 218. Third prize 
won byH. Richards,PhiIadelphia, Pa. Score 21a 

Prima Donnas— 58. Number of votes cast 
1,000, by 100 competitors. Hij^hest possible 
score 617. First prize won by E. L. Mitchell, 
Hagerstown, Md. Score 614. Second prize 
won by Helen W. Poor, Derry, N. H. Score 
608. Third prize won by Mrs H. M. Sandersos, 
Waltham, Mass. Score 601. 

Authors — 59. Number of votes cast 880, 
by 88 competitors. Hieh est possible score 598." 
First prize won by W. L. Harrington,Providence, 
R. L Score 578. Second prize won by Miss 
Mary Tyler, no address. Score 569. Third 
prize won by Harry Pickett, Buffalo, N. T. 
Score 558. 

Poets— 60. Number of votes cast 1,250, by 
1 25Competitors. Maximum vote— combination — 
931. First and second prizes divided between 
Mary E. Drew, Lowell, Mass., and Emma A. 
Blood, Manchester, N. H. Score 926. Third 
prize won by Emma L. Studley, Worcester, 
Mass. Score 920. 

We take pleasure in offering a Special Prize 
this month, for the best sets of answers to all 
the questions that appear in this issue, — tw« 
hundred seventy-four in all. Competitors («r 
this prize will please mark their envelopes 
" Special," and keep each subject distinct as 
heretofore. Papers intended tor the spjedal 
prize, can also be used in regular competidoa. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1 . The object of the prize questions is to stimulate 
students to embrace a more extended and conspre- 
hensive view of the subjects treated, and furnish Ike 
instructor and his class an entertaining departmemi. 

2. Every reader of Queries is entided to oow- 
pete. 

3. Answers should be arranged and numberM. 
written legibly in ink on one side of note paper only^ 
headed with the subject, and signed by the fta 
address of the competitor. In Questions ofjud^rment 
one sheet of paper should be used, or paper cat 
postal size preferred, for each set of answers. An- 
swers should be as concise as possible. Where 
practicable, authorities should be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each correct 
answer; answers in part will be accredited. AS 
answers will be placed on fil^ and a correct account 
kept. The competitor who answers the greatest 
number of questions will be awarded first prize, etc 

5. In Questions of Judgment, the competitor, the 
total of whose vote stands the highest, will be de- 
clared winner. In case of a tie in totals we shall 
decide in order of choice. Therefore answers shocM 
be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions refer to the past as well as the present 
unless otherwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are 
payable in new and standard books selected from the 
list of new books published in each issue. 

8. Clubs and Reading Circles are allowed to com- 
pete as one individual, but more than one member of 
the same club cannot compete for the same prize. 

9. Competitors for the Special Prize in this iasoe 
should mark their envelopes "Special." Papers i»- 

I tended for the Special Prize can also be used i^ 
regular competition. \r^o 
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la All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
■hovid be addressed, with postage fully prepaid, to 
the Editor of Qukries, 274 aud 276 Main Street, 
Bvfiaio, N. Y. 

PRIZES. 

No. 35. Ambrican Literature. One hundred 
^•estions. Prire $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
I1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth 
set of questions due November 15 th. 

No. 41.— Natural History. One hundred ques- 
Hons. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
ioarth Queries one year. Answers to third set of 
questions due November 15 th. 

No. 42.— Modern Europe. One hundfed ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fovrtfa Queries one year. Answers to third set of 
qaestions due November 15th. 

No. 43.— Education. One hundred questions. 
Friie $ 10. Furst $5, second $2. 50, third $l . 50, fourth 
QuER I ES One year. Answers to third set of questions 
^e November 15th. 

No. '55.— Problems. One hundred questions, 
^rize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to second set of questions 
due November 15th. 

No. 65.— Miutart History. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize lie. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fcurth Queries one year. Answers to last set of ques- 
tions due November l5tlL 

No. 66.— Chemistry. One hundred questions. 
Frize $ia First $5, second ^2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to first set 6f questions 
ikie November 15th. 

No. 67.— PiLGRiut AND Shrines. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
^ 1 . 50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to first set 
of questions due November 15th. 

No. 68.— -Finance. One hundred questions. Prize 
$10. First $5, second ^2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to first set of questions 
«bie November 15th. 

Wo. 69.— History of France. One hundred 
questions, Prize $10. First (5, second $2.50, third 
|i .50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to first set 
•f questions due November 15th. 

No. 70.— Colleges. Prize f6. First $3, second 
fs, third Queries one year. Answers due Nov. 1 5th. 

No. 71.— Authors. Prize $6. Firet $3, second 
$2, third Queries one year. Answers due Nov. 15th. 

No. 72.— Humorists. Prize $6. First $3, second 
ftt, third Queries one year. Answers due Nov. 15th. 

No. 73. — Essayists. Prize $6. First $3, second 
f2, third Queries one year. Answers due Nov. 15th. 

No. 74.— French Revolution. Prize $6. First 
$3, second $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
November 15 th. 

No. 75.— Special. Two hundred seventy -five 
qnestions. — All that appear in this issue. Prize $10. 
Firrt$5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth Queries 
•nc year. Answers due November I5tli. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



Health at Home Library. Works on Mentol and 
Physical Hygiene, by J. Mortimer Granville, M.D , 
comprising the Secret of a Clear Head, Common 
ilind Troubles, Sleep and Sleeplessness, The Secret 
•f a Good Memory, How to make the best Use of 
Life. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Each rolume 
t6k](io, cloth, pp. 4x6, set $3. CO. [i. 

lu a Nutshell. Sttgg^ti4>.iS to American College 



l^ 



Students, by Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. New York 1 
Clarke Brothers, i6mo, cloth, gilt, pp. 210, $1. [a* 

Wonder Stories of Science, by Rev. D. N. Beach. 
Amanda B. Harris, Mary Wagner-FUher, James L» 
Bowen, and others. Illustrated. Boston , D. Loth- 
rop & Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 384, $1.50. [3. 

English History in Rhyme, by Mrs. Charies H. 
Gardner. Revised edition. New York : Published 
by the author. i2mo, cloth, pp. 56, 60 cente. A» 
excellent help to the study of English History [4. 

Curiosities of the Bible, pertaining to Scripture 
Persons, Places, and Things, by a New York Sundaf 
School Superintendent. New York: E. B. Treak 
i2mo, cloth, pp. 466, $1.75. [5. 

Golden Thoughts on Mother, Home, and Heaven. 
By nearly 400 authors. Introduction by Rev. T. U 
Cuyter, D. D. New York : E. B. Treat, 8vo. cloth. 
$2.75. [6. ^ 

Centennial Games of American History, on d^ 
Cards. New York : E. B. Treat, 50 cents. [7. 

Famous People of all Ages ; who they were, wheft 
they lived, and why they were famous. By W. YL 
Van Orden. New York : A. L. Burt. i8mo, cloth. 
50 cents. [8. 

A Handy Dictionary of Synonyms, with which ai« 
combined words of opposite meaning. By H. C 
Faulkner. New York : A. L. Burt, iSmo, cloth, <• 
cents. [9. 

A Handy Classical and Mythological Dictionary 
for Popular Use. By H. C. Faulkner. 78 illustra- 
tions. New York: A. L. Burt, i8mo, cloth, <• 
cents. [10. 

Law without Lawyers, a Compendium of Businew 
and Domestic Law, for popular use. By Ilcnry BL 
Corey, LL.B. New York : A. L. Burt, i2mo, cloth* 
♦1.25. [II. 

The National Standard Dictionary : a pronoun- 
cing lexicon of the English Language, containing 
40,000 words, etc. New York : A. L. Burt, i6mQ^ 
cloth, pp. 608, $1. [12. 

Talks with Homely Girh : on health and beauty, 
their preservation and cultivation. By Francos 
Smith. New York : A. L. Burt, i8mo, cloth, 50 
cents. [13. 

The Usages of the Best Society: a manual of 
social etiquette. By Frances Stevens.. New York : 
A. L. Burt, i8mo, cloth, 50 cents. [14. 

Artistic Homes in City and Country, by Albert W. 
Fuller, Architect. With seventy-six full- page illus- 
trations and explanations. Boston : James R. Osgood 
& Co., size of page 9 x 14 inches, cloth, S3. 50. [15. 

The Days of Makemie ; or, the Vine Plan led. 
A.D. 1680-1708. With an appendix. By the Rct. 
L. P. Bowen, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyteriam 
Board of Publication, i2mo, cloth, pp. 560,1 1.50. [16. 

Corea, Without and Within : Chapters on CoreaA 
History, Manners and Religion, with Hendrich 
HameFs Narrative of Captivity and Travels in Corea, 
annotated. William Elliot Griffis: Philadelphia Board 
o^I^lblicatlon, i2mo, cloth, pp. 316, $1.15. [17. 

Religion Without God and God Without Religion, 
by William Arthur. I. Positivism and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. I^ndon : Bemrose & Son, i2mo, paper, 
pp. 166, 75 cents. [18. 

Words of Our Hero, U. S. Grant, Edited by 
Jeremiah Chaplin. With reminiscences by Mrs. Jessie 
Benton i<Vemont. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co., i2mo^ 
paper, pp. 76, 35 cents. (19. 

Doris and Thcodom, by Margaret Vandergrift. 
Philadelphia: t'crter A Cok's iSmo, cloth, pp. 38t, 
5T.50. A novrl. fi?. 
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interest. The friends of higher education who are willing to 
promote the interests of this mode of instruction are invited to 
nmiih a series of one hundrrd questions and answers for earij 

EjblicatioB. Contributors will please use due caution in conpi- 
tion, as it is a part of the plan of publication that all questions 
should be known only to the contributor, and the Editor, before 
appearing in the magazine. Contributions must be for tae good 
«f tke cause, as payment for the same cannot be Baade. 

To Subscbibkbs:— Persons ordering a change in the diree- 
iKXM of the Magazine must give both the old and the new ad 
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The publication of Qubribs was benin in January, 1885. The 
earlier numbers are now out of print, but we are prepared to fur- 
4ush re-prints of the questions and answers that appeared in those 
numbers. Remit by Postel Note, Money Order, or Draft on 
Mew York. All communications should be addressed to 
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It is a subject for congratulation, not onlvto our 
readers and those who have had large faith in our 
success from the beginning, but also to ourselves, 
to be able to show the signs of prosperity 
that this number presents. The establishment 
4>f a purely literary periodical of the better 
class, upon any basis whatever, is a hazardous 
undertaking : and to conduct the new vessel 
•afely through its first stormy voyage requires 
capital and patience. But with land in sight we 
cannot refrain from throwing up our cap, and 
shouting " Victory !" With this issue Queries 
takes a more decided position among the leading 
periodicals of this country. Cosmopolitan and 
general in its character, it appeals to a con- 
stituency wherever culture may be found. The 
foundations have been laid for a wide field of 
usefulness, and the encouragements that we 
have already received leads us to believe that 
the work will be promoted to do good "in a 
thousand channels," and not be lost unto dark- 
less. The improvements that have been made 
only indicate what are to follow. "Actions 
speak louder than words,*' has been our motto, 
but we wish to call attention at this time to 
several of our new features. The Editorial 
department continues as heretofore, with the 
exception that it has been extended to four 
pages. Multum in Parvo will contain many 
interesting and useful facts gleaned from the 
fields of literature and life. Combining the 
above, we have eight pages of select reading 
each month worthy of attention. The change 
in the Question Department consists in the 



authorship of the contributions. Whereas tke 
Editor has given much care and labor to the 
questions that have already appeared, he cannot 
claim to be an encyclopaedia that is an authority 
upon all subjects. In substituting the nameg 
that will appear hereafter, he [>romi5es due care 
in selecting contributors, and in supervising tlie 
publication of their productions. The depaigt- 
ment of Reviews will be continued: also tlie 
Query Box. The Open Congress has beea 
added, owing to a general demand for soote- 
thing of the kind. We trust it will be wcM 
supported. The reader's guide to Recent Publi- 
cations will prove serviceable to the studeat 
and book buyer. This department speaks for 
itself. 

Our contributors this month are names tk«t 
we hope to keep on our list for years to coBte. 
It will be seen by the cjuestions that they hav« 
entered into the spint of the work. F. A. 
Hoi ton, B.S. is a popular instructor in the sub- 
ject which he has chosen, in Cornell Universitr. 
Eliza Allen Starr is a well known author ani 
lecturer, and one of the leading art critics ^f 
this country. The subject of which she treats 
is one she knows all about, as she has personalhr 
visited the places mentioned. Our readers witt 
be pleased to learn that she has promised \m 
supplement this series, by one on her other 
work, entitled •* Patron Saints.** Mrs. Ellea 
K. Hooker, for many years in charge of an 
important department in Ingham University, is 
at present the principal of Park Place School, 
a nourishing private institution of Batavia, 
N. Y. She is known throughout this part of 
the state as a painstaking and conscientious 
worker. H. K. Armstrong ought to know 
something about •* Finance," as he is the cashier 
of the Penn Yan, N. Y., National Bank. Mr. 
Armstrong being one of the first contributora* 
presents a happy coincidence; his subscriptiom 
to Queries was the first received at this office 
through the mails. S. M. Fox is our firmest 
supporter in the state of Kansas. In his pro- 
fessional calling of bookseller he has forwarded 
us a half hundred or so subscribers, because he 
endorsed Queries. 

Sample copies of Queries will be sent to all 
persons who wish to get up a club. Cash com- 
missions will be paid to those who will interest 
themselves in our behalf. One lady in Albany 
has sent us seventy-eight subscriptions, from 
among her immediate friends. A premium list 
will be published next month. 

Two Query Clubs have been formed at 
Orchard Park, N. Y., one at Websters Comers, 
and one in this city. These clubs are organized 
for the purpose of studying and discussing 
Queries. We hope to be able to give a definite 
sketch of these societies, manner of formation, 
officers, and proceedings, etc. — in our next 
issue. 

Thirt)'-six thousand copies of this number of 
Queries have been printed. The regular 
editions are now over thirty thousand. It is 
circulated in every state and territory in the 
Union, and is welcomed in thousands of house- 
holds, by old and yoong alike. t 
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WE are governed, to a great extent, by the 
company we keep. If our associates are 
intemperate, licentious, or immoral, we cannot 
>e pure ; and the wretch must be lost, indeed, 
who comes in contact with the innocent and 
godly unawed by their presence. Thus it is 
with our reading. We should shun bad books 
as we would bad company. Our reading al- 
ways leaves an impression on our mind, and if 
It does not, the time spent in reading is worse 
than lost. No one can read the teachings of 
tiie Bible, and not be benefitted thereby ; neither 
can any one read the columns of the many sen- 
•ationjJ papers of the day and improve his 
culture. An impression is made and a bias is 
formed that grows from day to day, influencing 
our dealings with our fellow men, and our re- 
lations with our Creator. The influence of the 
public press upon our literature was never 
greater. The most encouraging feature of the 
outlook is in the character of the men who are 
the leaders of public opinion in literature, 
science, art, and politics. As a rule, they are 
sustained by sotmd morals, keen judgment and 
just purpose. 

Printing has done more to advance the com. 
mon minds of the civilized world than any other 
art. By the aid of printing we are enabled to 
•btain, in the way of an education, for a trifie, 
what would have cost a fortune before the time 
of this invention. By the aid of printing the 
wondrous wisdom of the men of old, besides the 
brightest thought of our own age is given to us ; 
the history of the Known and the speculations 
OB the Unknown, all the discoveries in the 
adences and arts are within our reach, in fact, 
we obtain access to all the expressed knowledge 
of the mighty minds that are and have been, 
and we become a civilized and an intelligent 
people. Thus it increases and improves our 
literature. To be sure, the world of letters 
would present a King Alfred and a Chaucer 
r and then, but it would lack our Lowells, 



Tennysons, Whittiers, Ruskins, and thousands 
of others of the present day. And it must be 
remembered that Shakespeare, Bacon and 
Milton did not write until the second century 
after the invention of printing ; Bums, Scott 
and Byron until the fourth. 1 he writers of to- 
day have had the benefit of over four hundred 
years of the " art preservative of all arts." 

In 1472 the first book was issued in the Eng^ 
lish language. During the past year Harper 
and Brothers alone have published over four 
million volumes, with two million copies of their 
Bazar^ four million copies of their Weekly^ 
and nearly two million copies of their Monthly. 
There are other publishing houses nearly aa 
large, including Houghton, Miffiin & Co., the 
Appletons, Scribncrs, and Lippincotts. Whe» 
we turn to the periodical press we are amazed 
at its immensity. Two billion copies are issued 
each year, or about forty copies for each raan» 
woman and child in this great Republic. Nearly 
all of these publications contain reviews upon 
the current literature of the day, with advances 
in the sciences and arts. They influence the 
public mind to a great extent, and have a direct 
bearing on the future of our literature. 
"Mightiest of the mighty means, 
On which the arm of progress leans, 
Man*s noblest mission to advance. 
His woes assuage, his weal enhance. 
His rights enforce, his wrongs redress. 
Mightiest of mighty is the Press.** 
• • • 
Few events seemed more unlikely to occun 
at the time George Grote entered his father*8 
banking-house in London, than that he should 
ever become the most distinguished writer of 
modem times on the history of Greece. It was 
in the year 180^ and he was in his seventeenth 
year, fresh from the famous Charter^House 
School, but without a university education. 
Fresh, then, from influences which would 

nataraUy inspire an interest In the literature ef 
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Greece and Rome, young Grote became a clerk 
in Threadneedle street, with the well known 
firm of Prescott, Grote & Co., which had been 
founded by his grandfather. If any one had 
then prophesied that the youthful derk would 
one day become the most wealthy and influ- 
ential banker in Great Britain^ many would 
have assented to the probability of the predic- 
tion; but all would have rejected as absurd the 
suggestion that he would ever be known as the 
eminent historian and writer on philosophy. 

The young man did not devote all his atten- 
tion to the banking business. With remarkable 
maturity of intellect, he entered upon the most 
abstruse and difficult branches of study, literary 
and philosophical, pursuing them in every 
leisure moment ; and in the year 1823 he com- 
menced his great history. 

When in the Parliament he was an earnest 
advocate of the ballot, although an unsuccessful 
one ; and his speeches in its support are still 
remembered for their clearness and logical force. 
In his work, he insisted that the historical facts 
asserted to have occurred in the early ages of 
the world, should be submitted to the same 
kind of tests as are applied to the statements of 
modem history ; in his own words, that " the 
law respecting sufficiency of evidence ought to 
be the same for ancient times as for modem.'' 
Applying this rule, he refused to regard the real 
history of Greece as beginningjearlier than the 
year 776 before Christ, a position which was 
made the object of warm criticism by a number 
of able writers, but maintained in a most schol- 
arly and forcible manner by Grote. The first 
two volumes of the history appeared in 1847, 
and the twelfth and concluding volume in 1856. 
It was received with great favor, even at the 
very outset ; and it now occupies a position 
analogous to that of Gibbon's "Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire," with as little likelihood 
of ever being surpassed by any other [English 
writer on the same subject. It is recognized 
as the most masterly history of Greece in the 
language. This recognition is high praise, but 
it is deserved. Grote was a modest man, and 
he tells us that if Bishop Thirlwall's excellent 
history of Greece had been published a few 
years sooner, he would probably never have 
conceived the idea of his own work. In that 
event, the written history of Greece would have 
remsuned doubtless to this day a task yet 
fully to be accomplished. 

• # * 

It is the distinction of George Eliot among 



all women of whom we have any record, to 
have combined profound intellectual and moral 
faculties, the insight of the poet, and depth of 
the philosopher, the passion of her sex, the 
power of imagination, the learning of the rare 
scholar, the virility of a man's brain, with the 
power of artistic expression, that separates her 
from all [others of her sex who have under- 
taken to amuse and instruct the world. She 
had, in great measure, the Shakespeariaa 
qualities of imagination and large humor, and 
she shared the creative energy of the greatest 
authors. Her special limitation, it has always 
seemed to us, was want of simplicity. She 
was at times encumbered by her learning. She 
tried to import into her fiction all the tremem- 
dotts doubts and fears of this scientific age, 
and the vehicle was not always able to carry so 
great a load. * • * 

The rational method of training young diil- 
dren in the kindergarten, as originated by Froe- 
bel in Germany, is now firmly established ia 
this country. Wherever it is fairly tested, k 
commends itself by its results. It turns woi^ 
into play for the infant leamer, and at the same 
time makes it more thorough work. It does 
this simply because it begins at the right end. 
lecognizing the child as a child, instead of treat- 
ing him as if he had put away childish things, 
and dried up into a sort of manikin. Kinder- 
garten odture is the adult mind entering into 
the child's world, and appreciating nature's in- 
tention as displayed in every impulse of spon- 
taneous life; while the common method is 
rather forcing the child prematurely into the 
adult world, where no healthy natural life is 
possible for it. Several manuals for the use o£ 
teachers under Froebel's system have appeared 
in this country. * ♦ * 

There has been but one complete library, 
and that was owned by the man who wished 
for but two books^^the Bible and Shakespeare. 
A complete library is impossible. The larger 
a library becomes the greater are its wants and 
incompleteness. The British Museum, with 
its million volumes, was never so restiess as 
now in supplying its deficiencies. The Biblio- 
theque Imperiale, of Paris, with its two mill- 
ions, has its gaps which would shame a circu- 
lating library in Erie counter. Harvard Col- 
lege Library a few years ago had no copy of 
the works of Daniel Webster. A library it 
complete only when it is struck with paralysis. 
If collectors would but consult their own taste, 
and buy only such books as they want, without 
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reference to completeness, we should have bet- 
ter private and fewer complete (?) libraries. 
The field of literature is too large for one 
man to master more than a portion of it. 
The nai rower his area, the better will be his 
culture. * ♦ * 

A question is rightly asked of the manufac- 
turer and publisher of books whether the time 
has not come when he may decline to put any 
more poor, short-lived, unnecessary, and there- 
lore luxurious books into the world. He b not 
a censor, yet he stands as a sort of gate-keeper 
to the path of literature ; he may not be able 
to turn out what is in, but he may legitimately 
«ie his experience and judgment to prevent 
some from entering. There is a deal of honest 
work put by publishers into what can by no 
possibility have any Ufe. Let them cease to 
waste energy in keeping sparks alive, but turn 
the same force into Ihe extension and invigora- 
tioa of a really necessary literature. There 
are too many books published, a great many 
more than need be; luxuries in books that the 
aatlon cannot afford. It is not of the slightest 
consequence that a certain number of new 
books should be published in the United States 
next year. Books are not made for the benefit 
of the manufacturer, but it is of importance 
that a certain number of good books should 
be made, and not made only but published, 
forced upon the attention of the people, and 
sold in large quantities. The person who 
writes, he who publishes, and pie who buys an 
«nnecessary because feeble or ignoble book, is 
an offender against economic virtue and an 
obstacle in the way of sound literature; the 
poor book is not an obstacle, but every one who 
kelps it on its way is. 

• ♦ * 

Dr. John Kitto, the great Biblical scholar, was 
eminently a self-educated man. He was a son 
•f a mason, and became deaf in his youth, the 
result of a fall from a POof while serving his 
lather. After passing through all the vicissi- 
tades of an early life spent in an alms-house, 
and the subsequent cruel treatment of a brutal 
master while serving as his apprentice, he was 
inally placed, for a short time, in a more inde- 
pendent position by some dristian gentlemen 
who furnished him a home and reading. He 
selected the profession of a printer. His first 
work was given to the public in 1833, and be- 
tween that and 1853 he produced twenty-one 
distinctive producdons, among which may be 
named his *« Pictorial Bible'*, ''Lost Senses*', 



"Scripture Lands'*, "Daily Bible Lessons", 
and the " Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature'*. 
Though Kitto labored long and unceasingly, he 
died a poor man, not leaving the copyright of 
one of his well-selling books to his family. He 
wrote for the booksellers, and in consequence 
died a poor man. We know of no finer ex- 
ample of " the pursuit of knowledge under dif- 
ficulties **; a noble man surmounting the im- 
pediments an accident bestowed upon him, 
accomplishing the work that he marked out for 
himself, without encouragement, or reward, 
unless the influencing the thought of one*s age 
may be so called. * « * 

There are those who are disposed to sneer 
at popular books on science, because they are, 
at best, mere compilations from the materials 
given in larger and more elaborate works. If 
this work of compilation is badly done; if, 
through haste or ignorance, those '*ha]f truths," 
which are virtually whole lies, are the result of 
the attempt to abridge or simplify the original 
matter, there is good ground for this criticism ; 
but if the work is honestly and ably done, 
scientific men should welcome it rather than 
discourage it. In a review of one of these 
books. Rev. Charles Kingsley made the follow- 
ing very sensible remarks on this point: In 
this age of specialization, when each minute 
branch of physical science requires a lifetime 
of research, how are the many unscientific to 
be taught the vastness and beauty of nature, 
save by those who take the results of other 
men's labor and cast them together into a shape 
which the many will care to look at ? Provided 
they do not actually steal, allow them to borrow 
as freely as they will. What they borrow from 
the scientific writer, they will repay him a 
hundredfold, in the form of pupils, readers, 
and enlightened public opinion. Meanwhile, 
those who wish well to the cause of truth, may 
trust that by every book of this kind one more 
human being will be awakened to the magnifi- 
cence as well as the importance of facts ; one 
more will be saved from the ancient empire of 
unreason; one more will be inclined to g^ve 
rational glory to God, as he discovers how 
glorious his works are, even in the minutest 
polyp ; and one schoolboy, it may be, or even 
undergraduate, seeing this book in his sister's 
hands, while he is at home for a vacation, will 
be led to inquire (not without reason), why he 
also is not taught something about these strange 
and beautiful works of God, and something of 

the science which investigates them, instead of 
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the mispronounced Latin and Greek, in learn- 
ing which — and most imperfectly — ^he spends 
the ten or twelve golden years of youth. 

• • • 

One of the sweetest of our minor poets, 
whose singing has been birds and flowers along 
the sturdy walks of current prose, was Helen 
Hunt Jackson— the long " Unknown Lady" 
whose mystic sign, ** H. H.**, became the un- 
questioned seal of the purity and goodness of 
her freely-scattered gifts. At the time of her 
death she unquestionably stood as much at the 
head of the band of female poets in this coun- 
try, as Jean Ingelow stands at the head of the 
** gentle poets of England.** Mrs. Jackson has 
not been idle since her first bouquet was vased. 
She has added many new thought-blossoms of 
marvelous color and fragrance not only to her 
collection, but to our literature as well. As a 
prose writer her position is not quite so con- 
spicuous. * ♦ * 

In this country, schoolboys are more gener- 
ally taught the elements of physical science than 
in England — ^though, in the majority of cases, 
unfortunately, both the text-books and the 
teaching are wretched — and even in our col- 
leges, the absolute despotism of the dead lang- 
uages is declining, and the claims of science 
to an honorable place in the course of study 
are beginning to be recognized. But the entire 
scientific education of the masses of the people 
must long continue to be gained, as it has been, 
from the books prepared for general read- 
ing, and from periodicals devoted to the dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge in a form 
which shall be popular in the best sense of the 
word, — accurate without being too techni<^l, 
simple without being puerile, entertaining with- 
out being " sensational.'* 

• • • 

I pity an earnest clergyman who is wrestling 
with a congregation of cutaneous Christians ; 
still more do I pity operatic singers, struggling 
against the giggling buzz of the boxes ; for at 
least the clergyman is heard in silence, whereas 
with singers insult is added to injury. It is the 
remains of the old contempt for ** Her Majesty's 
servants.*' No one who really respects dram- 
atic art will talk through a performance, however 
bad it may be. Indeed, no one who respects 
himself or has any consideration for others, will 
be guilty of so gross a breach of etiquette. 
Yet many an opera has been spoiled for me by 
soKalled ladies and gentlemen, the sound of 
whose conversation has been loud enough to 



be sometimes heard across the anditoriua, 
Contrasting this conduct with the perfect de- 
corum of pit and gallery, I have asked myself 
why the boxers came to the opera,— why they 
did not remain at home and ^Ifil the laws af 
their being without detriment to the public The 
public have rights that individuals are bound t* 
respect, although the immunity accorded t» 
muiderers of men and music seem to gainsays 
the fact As the press has undertaken to hang 
the former class of offenders, why should not it 
administer appropriate chastisement to the lat- 
ter? To give the numbers of the boxes im 
which loud talking takes place might produce 
beneficial results; if it failed, the publicatiom 
of the names of offenders would certoinlybriag 
about reform. * • * 

Besides talking, which may be called tlie 
slight direct, there is the slight oblique, whick 
consists in turning one's back on artists. Now, 
there is no reason why pec^le should be forced 
to listen to execrable singing. They can either 
go out, or, if in curtained boxes, they can 
withdraw from view, and foiget the infliction ; 
but when <* ladies '* and ** gentlemen,** conspicor 
ously seated, turn their backs on artists whe 
are human and really possess sensibilities, it 
seems to me that there is something wrong in 
our social code. I have seen this incivility 
visited upon Lucca by the very persons whe 
were loudest in her praise. Think you how 
deep must have been their admiration? Put it 
to yourself. How would you like to receire 
the cold shoulder in the midst of a love-song? 
Do you not think it would modify your ardor 
as efiEectually as a gallon of ice-water poured 
down your spinal column ? I do not know that 
you ever did sing a love-song, but being aa 
editor you are a man, and being a man you 
are undoubtedly capable of appreciating and 
sympathizing with the dramatic situation. 

• • • 

When one sees the load of expense whick 
every book has to bear before the first return 
begins, one is tempted to say — Go back, poor 
little book, into the brain of your author, and 
venture not into this groaning world. There 
should be attached to every publishing house 
a little cemetery with headstones made of stere- 
otype plates, in which the author should be in- 
vited to walk while the publisher was reading 
his book. Nay, it would be well if business 
transactions were carried on there by both. The 
publisher is perpetually discovering anew the 
books that ought to sell. ^ j 
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ENOUGH 

Three simple words are all I plead. 

You've heard them oft before. 
Nothing I claim, though great my need, 

I love thee; ask thou moreT 
Yes, thee I love ! What more can beT 

Full hearts few words have spent, 
I gladly give my love to thee, 

And giving rest content. 

Carub Stow Watt. 

MULTUM IN PARVO 



THE portrait on the cover of Blackwood's 
Magazine is of George Macdonald. 

The ludicrous doctor in Peregrine Pickle is 
meant for no less a personage than Dr. Akenside. 

The best work on English printing, accord- 
ing to Allibone, is Dibdin's History of British 
Typography. 

Victor Hugo placed the author of ''The Spy" 
above the '* Wizard of the North.*' 

Joseph Doutre, bom in 1825, has been the 
int laureate of the Canadian Institute. 

Among the books notable as having a large 
sale is a tract by Joseph AUeine, published in 
1672 entitled *' An Alarm to Unconverted Sin- 
gers/' of which 20|Ooo copies were speedily 
•old. It was republished in 1675, and ran 
through an edition of 50,00a 

Almanacs were first published .in England in 
Ihe fourteenth century, one of the earliest known 
being John Somers' Calendar written in Ox- 
lord, 138a 

** The Almighty Dollar " was a phrase used 
by Washington Irving in his sketch of the 
Creole village. 

The most famous allegories in English 
BteratureareBunyan*s "Pilgrim'sProgress" and 
Spenser's "Fairy Queen." 

Adverdsements in newspapers as now pub- 
lished did not become general until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

It is said that the Bender, a London literary 
^per, was killed by Mr. F. J. Fumivall through 
an article he contributed to it, attacking Dr. 
Johnson's Preface to his Dictionary, under the 
belief that it was just written by a modem 
editor. 

While Cowper attended Westminster, Vin- 
cent Bourne was a master, and Warren Hastings, 
Robert Lloyd, Colman and Churchill were 
Dg the boys. Churchill was his model in 



the heroic couplet, but he soon surpassed him. 
Churchill was of the same age, but commenced 
to write much earlier, producing his first suc- 
cess, The Rosciad, in 1761 ; and he died at 
Boulogne in 1764, sixteen years before Cowper 
began seriously to write poetry. 

Prince Louis Napoleon spent the earlier 
years of his life in England, and mingled im 
various society, literary, artistic, foshionable, 
rowdy and political; and all hands, from Lord 
Palmerston to the horse-jockeys and ballet 
girls, joined in pronouncing him a stupid young 
man. What could have equaled the astonisli- 
ment produced all through England upoA 
learning of his daring cauf d* etat. 

Gen. Lew. Wallace began his first work^ 
•'The Fair God," as a pastime, about 1849, » 
year or two after the conclusion of the Mexican 
war, in which he served as a lieutenant The 
work was continued at intervals, as he could 
find time. Sometimes the intervals were of 
years— once seven years. It was his habit to 
give the long winter evenings and Sundays to 
the composition. As he did not write for bread 
he took his leisure. The fourth, fifth, sixtk 
and seventh books were written after the rebel- 
lion. The experience there gained was inval- 
uable to him. 

An undergraduate at Oxford, with the 
modesty which is so pleasing to contemplate 
in young collegians, sent to Charles Dickens, 
when he was the editor of Household Words^ 
it was just after the dose of the Crimean war, 
some verses on the return of the Guards, ac- 
companied by this note : " Sir,— Understand- 
ing that you insert Rhymes in your Serial, I 
send you some." To which Dickens answered: 
"Sir,— We do not insert Rhymes without Rea- 
son." 

Petroleum V. Nasby telb how Will Carleton's 
most famous poem came near being lost in his 
waste barrel " Betsey and I are Out," was 
first sent to the Toledo Blade in Mr. Lockers 
absence, and his partner looked at the verses 
and threw them in the waste basket, which, as 
Mr. Nasby says, ** happened to be a barrel." 
When he came home, Mr. Locke went fishing 
in the barrel, and the first thing he pulled out 
was this poem, which happened to catch his 
eye. Whereupon the senior editor mildly in- 
quired in tones of thunder, ^ Dock, dont yos 
know any better than to throw away such stuff 
as that? We'd beUer print it" The last verse 
was lost in the fragments, and the editor wrote 
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to Carleton, asking him to complete it. But he 
kept no copy, and had to compose an ending, 
which leaves little doubt in the minds of the 
Toledo Blade people who is the real author 
of the ballad. 

The peculiar obliviousness of a certain class 
ol authors as to all temporal considerations is 
nicely illustrated by an anecdote of T. W. Par- 
sons, the poet. In running some of his Dante 
work through their presses, his publishing house 
was annoyed by the unconscionable time he 
kept the proofs. In answer to a request, he 
sent back, not the proofs, but his word : '* I ex- 
pect to be a student of Dante to all eternity, 
and, therefore, I cannot afiEord to be hurried by 
the exigencies of your house." Unfortunately, 
the publishing business, so far as we know, 
does not extend into eternity, which may pal- 
liate, if not excuse the unseemly haste of pub- 
lishers to have proofe returned by authors be- 
fore everybody concerned is dead. 

Books in China are not dear, and all the 
standard histories and school books are very 
cheap. The whole of the Confucian classics 
sell from thirty cents to one dollar and fifty cents, 
according to the quality of paper, while the 
Chinese primer, containing 1,086 characters, 
sells at from one and a half to two cents. 

Some people will be surprised to learn that 
the word "its" is not found in our English 
Bible; and more people still, the Chicago Ad- 
vance asserts, would be surprised if their atten- 
tion were called to the circumlocutions and 
awkwardness to which our translators were 
obliged to resort on account of the lack of that 
word, which had not at that time been devel- 
oped in the English language. They were 
obliged to use as substitutes for it " whereof," 
and "thereof," and especially '*his,'* sometimes 
to the extreme confusion of the sense ; and in 
one memorable passage they were compelled to 
change the gender altogether, passing from 
" it " over to " she," on account of the impos- 
sibility of carrying on the translation with- 
out the possessive of "it," which they did not 
possess. The passage is in the eighteenth 
Psalm ; and the exigencies of the translation 
going from " it " to " she," and back again to 
••it," almost destroy a wonderfully fine allegory. 

George Colman, the younger, was bom about 
1762. In his •• Random Recollections " He gives 
some amusing sketches of his own life and of 
the celebrities who came to his father's house. 
One of the first that he encountered was no less 



a person than Samuel Johnson. It was at a 
dinner party — ^the first to which he had been 
admitted. Upon entering the drawing-room, he 
and his father found a very big gentleman, 
attired in rusty brown and black worsted stock- 
ings, seated upon a fauteuil of rose-colored 
satin, from which he did not deign to rise at 
their entrance. During a pause (n the conver- 
sation, my ^ther took me by the hand, and 
said : •• Doctor Johnson, this is little Colman.*' 
The doctor bestowed a slight ungracious glance 
upon me, and, continuing the rotatory movement 
of his head, renewed the conversation. Again 
there was a pause; again the anxious father, 
who had failed in his first effort, seized the 
opportunity of pushing his progeny with : ''This 
is my son, Dr. Johnson." The great man's con- 
tempt for me was now roused to wrath; and 
knitting his brows, he exclaimed in a voice of 
thunder •• I see him, sir 1" He then fell back 
in his fauteuil, as if giving himself up to medi- 
tation, implying that he would not be further 
plagued with an old fool or a young one. 

Much more pleasant were his earlier ex- 
periences of Goldsmith, whose comedy of ''She 
Stoops to Conquer" his father, after many 
snubs and delays, had brought out at Covent 
Garden. Goldy used to amuse him and pet 
him, and one day the little mischievous imp hit 
the poet such a slap upon the face that he lefl 
the mark of his fingers there. For this naughti- 
ness he was locked up in a dark room, from 
which, however, he was very soon released by 
the good-natured doctor, who fondled him, and 
soothed his sobs, and performed conjuring 
tricks to make him forget his disgrace. 

Douglas Jerrold*s wit was of the keenest and 
most transparent character, like Sydney Smith's 
wit, like all true wit; for genuine wit is the 
same all the world over. ••Wit gives you a 
nod in passing; but with humor you are at 
home." You must be on the alert for wit ; it 
flashes and is gone. •• Take a walk upon aa 
empty stomach," said the doctor to Sydney 
Smith. ••Upon whose?*' asked the Dean. 
That is wit. So is Tom Hood's description of 
a fellow whose height of folly constituted his 
own monument : — 

'• A column of fop, 
A lighthouse without any light a-top." 
So was Sydney Smith's reply to the church- 
wardens, when they wanted a wood pavement 
round St. Paul's: ''Lay your heads together and 
the thing is done ; " while his remark to a little 
child who was scratching a tortoise, that it was 
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like scratching the dome of St Faults to please 
the Dean and Chapter, is a fine example of per- 
fect humor. The wit of Jerrold is often equal 
to that of the Dean, and many a brilliant saying 
is attributed to both of them. '* Nature has 
written * Honest man' upon his face," said a 
person trying to make interest for his friend 
with Jerrold. *' Then Nature must have had a 
Tery bad pen," was the prompt reply. Every- 
body knows how he revenged himself upon a 
pompous fop, who had made himself offensively 
€onspicuous,at a dub^iinner where sheep's head 
was a favorite dish. Pushing his plate aside, 
the stranger exclaimed, *' Well, I say, sheep's 
head forever!" "What egotism !" remarked 
Jerrold. There was an old gentleman who 
drove a very slow pony in a ramshackle gig, 
and he was anxious one day to pay Jerrold a 
little special attention. The humorist was on 
his way to the sUtion from his house. '< Ah, 
Mr. Jerrold I " said the old gentleman ; '* shall I 
give you a lift?" "No, thank you," said Jer- 
rold; " I'm in a hurry.'* At a baU, seeing a 
lall gentleman waltzing with a very short lady, 
Jerrold said, "There's a mile dancing with a 
milestone." The author of an epic poem en- 
titled " A Descent into Hell " used to worry 
Jerrold very much. At last the wit grew irri- 
tated with the poet, who, coming bounding 
upon him with the question, "Ah, Jerrold, have 
you seen my 'Descent into Hell*?*' was an- 
swered with quick asperity, " No ; but I should 
like to." 

Martin Farquhar Tupper's tender apprecia- 
tion of his own glory is illustrated by a story 
told by Mr. Labouchere. Descrying on a High- 
land steamer G. W. Dasent, the happy Tupper 
pleasantly observed to him: " I perceive with 
pleasure that I am not the only distinguished 
man on board." A correspondent of the Phila" 
deiphia Press says that ten years or so ago Mr. 
Tupper went to the British Museum accom- 
panied by a hobbledehoy of an overgrown boy 
of sixteen or seventeen. The proverbial poet 
asked to see the Principal Librarian. Admitted 
to that official, he asked that a place be made 
ibr the lad whom he had brought with him, and 
whom he desired to see established in a Gov- 
ernment office. The Principal Librarian court- 
eously responded that he would have pleasure 
in entering the lad's name on the list of 
applicants for appointment to the Museum, but 
added that there were some hundred and fifty 
names already down, so that it would be some 
time before his turn would come. " I do not 



wish him to wait any turn," said Mr. Tupper, 
" I desire that he be appointed at once.*' The 
Principal Librarian intimated that things must 
take their regular course. "But I have said 
that I desired him to be appointed at once," 
said the proverbial philosopher. " Perhaps you 
do not know who I am. There is my card 
again. I am Martin Tupper ! " It is needless 
to say the boy*s name went down on the list, 
but did not lead all the rest 

Hamdel was one of the most humorous of 
mortals, and at the same time one of the most 
irritable. His best jokes were perpetrated 
frequentiy during his most violent bursts of 
passion. Having occasion to bring out one of 
his oratorios in a provincial town of England, 
he began to look about for such material to 
complete his orchestra and chorus as the place 
might afiEord. One and another was recom- 
mended, as usual, as being a splendid singer, 
a great player and so on. After a while, such 
as were collected were gathered together in a 
room, and, after preliminaries, Handel made 
his appearance, puffing, both arms full of 
manuscripts. "GenUemen," quoth he, "jrou 
all read manuscripts ? " " Yes, yes," responded 
from all parts of the room. " We play in the 
church,*' added an old man behind a violon- 
cello. "Very well, blay dis," said Handel, 
distributing the parts. This done, and a few 
explanations delivered, Handel retired to a 
distant part of the room, to enjoy the efiFect 
The stumbling, fumbling and blundering that 
ensued is said to have been indescribable. 
Handel's sensitive ear and impetuous spirit 
could not long brook the insult, and dapping 
his hands to his ears, he ran to the old gentie- 
man of the violoncello, and shaking his fist 
furiously at the terrified man and the instru- 
ment, said: **You blay in de church, — ^very 
well— you may blay in de church — ^for we read, 
de Lord is long suffering, of great kindness, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin; you 
sail blay in de church, but you sal not blay for 
me," and, snatching together his manuscripts, 
he rushed out of the room, leaving his aston- 
ished performers to draw their own conclusions. 

James Redpath says that John B. Gough has 
lectured oftener, longer, and refused more 
offers of engagements than any other man who 
ever lived. His father was a Peninsular soldier 
under Wellington. His mother was a woman 
of more than ordinary intelligence, whose mem- 
ory he idolizes. He has never asked for an 

advance of fees, but fixes his terms by what is 
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cffered hinL He is universally popular in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and 
** has never yet faced an audience that he has 
sot conquered.** He has an annuity and may 
be worth not more than |ioo,ooa He has a 
fine farm, that costs more than it yields, a large 
Kbrary exclusively of English books, and the 
largest collection of Cruikshank's caricatures 
except the one in the British Museum. His 
favorite amusements are arranging and rear- 
ranging these, and rolling ten-pins. He is des- 
pondent before he lectures, or sure he is going to 
fail, '* and when he ha swritten a new lectureyou 
would imagine that he had lost aU his friends." 

The last representative of Oliver Cromwell 
was his great-great-grandson, who died in 1821. 

The ceremony of wedding the Adriatic Sea 
was instituted in 11 74, and takes place on every 
Ascension Day. The Doge of Venice, accom- 
panied by nobles, goes on board a vessel, and 
when at sea throws a gold ring into the water. 
The captain takes an oath to bring the party 
safe back to shore, or forfeit his life. 

Bonaparte, Wellington, Castlereagh, Ney, 
Soult and Lannes, were all born in the same 
year, viz, lyjT* 

Cologne is one of the largest and oldest 
German cities on the left bank of the Rhine. 
It is a league in length, in the form of a semi- 
circle, and was built by Agrippina, the wife 
of Claudius. The streets are narrow and dirty. 
The merchants of Cologne, who settled in Lon- 
don under Elizabeth's reign, gave a great im- 
pulse to English commerce. The '^Eau de 
Cologne" made there is famous throughout 
Europe and America. 

Matches, tipped with potassic chloride, ig- 
nited by dipping into a bottle of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, were first manufaaured and 
used in 1838. Friction matches were first made 
in 1832, with potassic chlorate and antimony 
sulphide. Soon after phosphorus was used 
on the tips. 

Sir Bernard Burke seems to have settled the 
question as to the date of the birth of the Great 
Duke of Wellington. In his work ** The Rise 
of Great Families/* Sir Bernard quotes Ex- 
ham's Dublin Magaxim, for May, 1769: *' April 
29. — The Countess of Mornington of a son." 
The parish registry of St Peter*s, Dublin, con- 
tadns the entry of Arthur Wellesly*s baptism, 
Sunday, April 30, 1769. It is authenticated by 
Archdea c oa Manas. On the same day the 



apothecary in Dawson street supplied the 
medicines, the record of which in his day-book 
was shown at the last Dublin Exhibition. Ar- 
thur Duke of Wellington, however, always kept 
his birthday on the ist of May. 

The issue of crowns and half-crowns hat 
been suspended in England ever since 1851. 
Florins have been coined recently at a great 
rate. Nearly seven million florins were coined 
in the year 1872, and about three times that 
number were coined in the 12 years, 1861-72; 
Half-crowns were issued as long ago as ia 
the reign of Queen Mary ; the florin was intro- 
duced in 1849. 

The last employment of torture in England 
was in 1640, when a man named Archer, ac* 
cused of taking part in the attack on the Palace 
at Lambeth* was racked in the Tower to make 
him discover his confederates. 

The Duke of Wellington's title was chosea 
by himself, from the town of Wellington, be- 
cause of its proximity to a village endeared to 
him by reminiscences connected withxertaia 
of his ancestors. 

The precise period at which telescopes were 
invented is not known. The principles were 
described by Roger Bacon as early as 1250. 
Newton completed two telescopes in 1672, but 
the first telescope oi any importance was made 
by Dr. Hooke in 1674. Tliis was improved 
upon by Mr. Hadley in 1718; and a mudi 
higher degree of excellence was attained by Sir 
William Herschel, who succeeded in producing 
one by which objects were magnified 6,500 
times. This was finally surpassed by that of Earl 
Rosse. 

The name of Ethel, which seemed to spring 
into fashion like a new bonnet, is in reality the 
diminutive of the Anglo-Saxon name Ethel* 
dreda. The name of Ethel being assigned by 
Thackeray to one of his characters in ~The 
Newcomes," had probably much to do with its 
introduction as a Christian name. In the lan- 
guage of Christian names the signification ap* 
plied to it is ** noble," the word Ethel beiag 
derived from the German meaning noble. 

The charger led at the funeral of a cavalry 
officer is a relic of the custom when a horse 
was sacrificed at the grave. An officer led the 
charger from behind the bier to the brink of 
the grave, and it was there slain and thrown ia 
upon the coffin. The last occurrence of this 
kind took place at Treves, Gerauuiyv ia I7ti. 
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LITERATURE OF GREECE. 

JUUA H. THAYSR. 

I. What was the andent name of Greece ? 

s. From what two tongues was the Greek 
Ingnage formed? 

3* What was the purest dialect spoken \tj the 
•iceksT 

4. What was the relicion of the GreeksT 

5. What were the earliest forms of poetry f 

6. What Tarieties of literary composition do we 
•we to Greek genius? 

7. What are the oldest literary productions extant T 

8. Among the world's five great Epics what two 
helong to Greece? 

9. Who were the Cyclic poets? 

la Who wrote the genealogy and history of the 
i^rccian gods? 

II. Who was the first great satirist? 

la. Who was called the Lesbian Nightingale? 

13. Who was called the Tenth Muse? 

14. Who were the Seven Sages of Greece? 

15. Who was the Father of Greek tragedy? 

16. Who are called the Tragic Trio? 

17. Who founded the Italic school? 

18. Who founded the Academic school? 

19. Who founded the Peripatetic school? 
2a Who founded the Stoic school? 

21. What two rival orators stand foremost hi 
Grecian history? 

22. What was the Golden Age of Grecian letters? 

23. ¥^at celebrated comedy was written to 
rfdicttle Socrates? 

24. To whom do we owe the first written text of 
Homer? 

25. Who is considered the greatest lyrical poet 
•f Greece? 

JOURNALISM. 

FRANK D. SMITH. 

1. What Journalists have been most prominently 
connected with the (a) New York Tribune, (b) New 
York Tmtes, (c) New York Herald, (d) LouisviUe 
Courier- Journal, (e) Chicago Tribune, (f) Chicago 
Times? 

2. What English newspaper wai called "The 
Thnndererf* 

3. What daily newspaper has the largest circula- 
tion in the world? 

4. What country has fht greatest number of 
Mwspapers? 



5. What sUte has the greatest number of daily 
newspapers? 

6. What prominent daily ne-v^paper supported 
Benjamin F. Butler in the last preskLjuL<il campaign? 

7. What great daily newspaper in America has 
been owned by the same family for half a century? 

8. What was the first newspaper published ia 
America? 

9. What prominent German journalist was a 
member of President Hayes's cabinet? 

la What woman now carries on one of the most 
extensive newspaper enterprises in the United States? 

11. Whois"Galhr 

12. What well known newspaper correspondent 
was appointed minister to a foreign country by 
President Arthur? 

13. What was the first newspaper printed? 

14. What was the first regularly printed news- 
paper in England? 

1 5. What is the oldest of our American illustrated 
magazines? 

16. What b the oldest newspaper in Scotland? 

1 7. What paper was Napoleon Bonaparte's official 
organ during bis reign? 

18. What was the first daily newspaper printed 
in England? 

19. Of what daily newspaper is Edwin Arnold 
editor? 

2a What well known English newspaper corres- 
pondent was killed in 1884 in the Soudan? 

21. What correspondent during the late civil 
war attracted attention a few years ago by his con- 
nection with the Northern Pacific railroad? 

22. What is the name ot the official chronicler of 
the movements of the royal family of England? 

23. What weekly illustrated newspaper lost much 
prestige by its course in the last presidential election? 

24. Who is editor of Harper's Weekly? 

25. What newspaper at Brussels is considered 
an official organ of Russia? 

FACETIOUS GEOGRAPHY. 

N. K. ROYSB. 

1. What mountain of North America is done up hi 
the best style? 

2. The most metallic river of South America? 

3. What lake is more wet than any other on the 
globe? 

4. What mountain always wears a head dress? 

5. Which b the happiest sUte in the Union? 
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6. On which islands is it always day-break? 

7. In what city of Asia ought very inquisitive 
people to live? 

8. What mountain of the United States ought a 
woman never to set her foot on? 

9. What political division of Africa is suggested 
by one's birth-day? 

la The most dangerous river in the world for fish ? 

11. The most desirable city of the United States 
on a very hot day ? 

1 2 . The most uncomfortable mountain in the world? 

13. Name a country of South America that is 
never warm or hot. 

14. The city of England that surpasses all others ? 

15. The most palatable river of Africa? 

16. The most valuable mountain of Europe? 

17. What political division would you prefer to 
be bound in were you a book? 

18. In which city of South America have the 
people the most polished manners? 

19. The most good-for-nothing mountain in the 
world? 

20. The most swarthy river of Asia? 

21. What island ought to have the greatest 
number of toll-gates? 

22. Which is the most melancholy body of water 
«n the globe? 

23. What city is dear to all pork-packers? 

24. What mountain of Europe is beloved by every 
newly-married man? 

25. In what political division of the Dominion of 
Canada must the people slowly but surely improve? 

CHEMISTRY. 

F. A. HOLTON. 

26. How many elementary substances are there? 

27. Of these elements how many are gases? 

28. With what element is more than one half the 
oxygen of the globe united? 

29. What proportion of the earth's crust is oxygen ? 

30. In nature which is more abundant, silicon or 
aluminum? 

31. Name the thirteen elements making up 
ninety-nine hundredths of the earth's mass. 

32. By whom was oxygen first liquefied? 

33. Which is the lightest gas? 

34. Which is the lightest metal? 

35. Into what two groups are the elements 
usually divided? 

36. What elementary gas has metallic proper- 
ties? 

37. What isacrith? 

38. How was oxygen first obtained? 

39. Does oxygen unite with all the elements? 

40. If hydrogen is a non-supporter of combustion 
will a jet of oxygen bum in this gas? 

41. How many litres of oxygen (at zero and 760 
m. m. pressure) in one pint (wine measure) of water? 



42. Is there free oxygen in water? 

43. Why does pure water, boiled in a glass vessel, 
sometimes become alkaline? 

44. Why do bubbles escape from cold water 
when brought into a warm room? 

45. Why does a hard crust often form in a 
teaketde? 

46. Insert the head of a parlor match into the 
dark cone of a lighted candle. What is the immrdiatr 
result? 

47. What two acids may be formed during tke 
combustion of illuminating gas? 

48. What gives rise to the ammonia found in tiie 
atmosphere? 

49. Is ammonia gas combustible at ordinary 
temperatures? 

50. What gas is given off in the reaction of slakc4 
lime on ammonium chloride? 

PILGRIMS AND SHRINES. 

ELIZA ALLKN STARK. 

26. What church in Rome is made up of three 
churches one above another? 

27. What interesting church stands opposite this 
last one, on the way to Saint John Lateran? 

28. By whom was Saint John Lateran built? 

29. What work of art in the apse of this chudi 
dates to its founder? 

30. Who executed the mosaic of the apse proper? 

31. What is the oldest monument of Rome, and 
where does it stand? 

32. What famous classical site overlooks tha 
convent of Tor di Spreshi? 

33. By whom was Santa Croce in Gerusalemme 
built? 

34. Near what piazza does the church of 
Capuchins stand? 

35. What makes one sure of the hand of a Bar- 
birini in any work of art? 

36. Where do we find this symbol conspicuous in 
Saint Peter's? 

37. For what two objects is the church of the 
Capuchins usually visited? 

38. What church stands first beyond that of the 
Capuchins, and by whom is it served? 

39. What celebrated historian lies beneath its 
pavement? 

40. What makes its library attractive to artists? 

41 . Who built the church of San Lorenzo outside 
the walls? 

42. What has always given this church a special 
interest to pilgrims? 

43. What pontiff was buried at San Lorenzo? 

44. What is the favorite cemetery of the Romans ? 

45. Where is the celebrated picture of "Oar 
Lady of Perpetual Succour?" 

46. Upon what college in Rome have American 
visitors a claim? 
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47. Whicli IB the most magnificent of the Roman 
pftl^ces, and by whom adorned? 

48. What small chnrch stands on its piazza? 

49. What celebrated artist designed its round 
widow? 

50. Where do we find the orange tree planted by 
Stint Dominic? 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

MRS. ELLEN K. HOOKER. 

j6. Who instituted the "School of the Palace?" 

27. What was the "Truce of God?** 

t8. In whose reign did all deeds and contracts 
begin, "The end of the world being at hand?" 

29. What battle gave rise to the most popular 
•pic of the Middle Ages? 

3a Who are known in history as the Three 
Brother-Kings? 

31. What countess was said to have the courage 
•f a man, and the heart of a lion? 

33. On what occasion were the following words 
nttered: "Kill them all! Let not one live to re- 
proach me?** 

33. What place was called the Field of Lying? 

34. What king remained pallid all his life from 
the effects of poison while young? 

35. What was the Octroil? 

36. Of what duke was it said, "He spends more 
hoon at the dinner table than the king spends in bed?** 

37- Who began and completed the Palace of the 
Toileries? 

38. What was the Sorbonne? 

39. Of whom was it prophesied and fulfilled: 
'Thou hast clomb like a fox, thou shalt reign like a 
Mon, thou shalt die like a dog?** 

40. What was the "gabelle?** 

41. When, and where was the bayonet invented? 
41. What caused a queen to say, "When I die you 

will find *Calais* written on my heart?*' 

43. What King was called by his predecessor, 
"that big boyr 

44. To whom was it said, "Go my child! there 
•re no longer any Pyrenees!*' 

45. The coronation of what Queen was celebrated 
hy burning reformers? 

46. What event is known as the Woman's Peace? 

47. What day is designated the Day of the Dupes ? 

48. Who said of the starving poor, "Let them 
•at grass ; there's plenty of that?" 

49. What prelate was kept in a cage for eleven 
7«n? 

50. What king, when a boy, had a poor man*s 
•00 hired to take his whippings for him? 

MILITARY HISTORY. 

S. M. FOX. 

a6. What celebrated leader gained thr«e hun- 
ted thousand dollars prize money in one eogage- 

Dt? 



27. What great general of the Thirty Years' War 
was formerly a page at the Swedish Court? 

28. What queen rode in military costume among 
her troops to incite them against Napoleon? 

29. What batde was called, "The BatUe of the 
Giants?" 

30. What nineteenth century heroine took her 
lover's place on the fortifications when he was shot? 

31. What general first led the Russians across 
the Balkans? 

32. What great and successful general was blind? 

33. What great military leader was subject to 
epilepsy? 

34. What American patriot was called, '^The 
Liberator f 

35. What is the greatest capitulation known ia 
modem history? 

36. Who led the most famous cavalry charge 
in modem history? 

37. What leader was called, "The Terror of 
France?" 

38. Who was called, •'The Flower of Chivalry?" 

39. What king of England was called, "The 
Wool Merchant," and why? 

40. Who was the last person in England to yield 
to the parliamentary forces at the end of the civil wart 

41. What general did Napoleon always designate 
as, "The Old Devil?" 

42. What was the name of the Cid's war-horse? 

43. Who brought the first intelligence of the 
battle of Waterloo to England? 

44« What English king was made captive and 
chained in a castle in the Tyrol? 

45. What was the name of the sword of (a) 
Kmg Arthur, (b) Charlemagne, (c) Campeador, 
(d) Edward the Confessor, (e) Siegfried? 

46. What three great military leaders were bora 
m 1769? 

47. To whom did Napoleon surrender after his 
defeat at Waterloo? 

48. Who is called England's greatest military 
historian? 

49. What marshal of France founded a royal line f 

50. What great leader of the of the seventh cen- 
tury was called "The Hanuner?" 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE, 

26. What was the first commercial transaction 
on record? 

27. Which is the chief commercial city of the 
Dominion of Canada? 

28. Name the two leading commercial cities ol 
the Pacific coast of America. 

29. What are the most famous qnicksUver mines 
in the world? 

3a Where is amber found on the surface of the 
earth? 
31. Which is the largest tobacco market? t 
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32. What city is celebrated for ito iaundries? 

33. What citj if most celebrated for its exports 
•fwine? 

34. What are respectively the centres of the 
inland and foreign trade of Anstriaf 

3$. Which is the chief grain market 00 the 
continent of Europe f 

36. Where is the greatest market for naral stores? 

37. What city is the principal seat of the British 
whale-fisheries? 

38. What coantry produces ottx <Mie half of the 
world*s supply of coffee T 

39. Where are the best fishing groands in the 
world? 

40. Great nnmbers of iron ships are annually 
tmilt on what river? 

41. What American dty stands first in the pro- 
duction of stoves? 

42. What American city is first in the manufac- 
ture of fire-arms? 

43. Which is the chief pork-packing city in the 
United Slates? 

44« Which is the principal cotton market of this 
oountry? 

45- Which is the leading rice-market of the 
United States? 

46. Where are the most extensive glsss works 
in this country? 

47. What city deserves to be called the Lyons 
of America? 

48. What American city is celebrated for the 
manufacture of paper? 

49. Name the state that excels in' (a) manu- 
acturing products, (b) minmg products. 

50. Name the states which excel in the following 
productions: (a) Com,(b) wheat,(c) oats,(d) potatoes, 
(e) sweet poUtoes, (Q tobacco, (g) cotton, (h) wooL 

ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 

51. Who was the Blind Poet of Ulster? 

52. Who was the Porson of Old English and 
French Literature? 

53. Who was the English Aristophanes? 

54. Who was the Camden of the eighteenth 
century? 

55. Who was the English Quaker Poet? 

56. What was the first important work advocating 
free trade in England? 

57. Which was the first treatise on English law, 
and in what language was it written? 

58. What English bishop and philosopher 
preached two years at Newport, R. L ? 

59. What pope bade a Franciscan fiiar write lor 
him what was in his mind, disregarding any rule ot 
his order to the contrary? 

60. Who was the Chartist Clergyman? 

61. Who has been called the Morning Star of the 
Reformation? 



62. Who published the first printed tmnilatiw 
into English of the whoU Bible? 

63. What great poet of the seventeenth oentnqr 
wrote a history of England? 

64. What work on population created wide dit* 
cussion early in this century? 

65. Name the best known female writer on Hw 
subjects of political and social economy. 

66. Who was the most celebrated fiemak aiC 
critic of this century? 

67. Who was the originator of Father GoUas? 

68. What religious discourses are the first mo— 
ment of splendid literary prose that we possesi? 

69. WhowastheManofRoss,andwhocelefanleA 
him in his poems? 

70. Who was the founder of the so called Ddla 
Cnisca school of poetry? 

71. What is the first recorded evidence of ar 
copyright? 

72. In the eighteenth century, what two wdl 
known poets refiised the office of laureate? 

73. What great poet's birth-day is the saoM at 
Napoleon Bonaparte's? 

74. Which is the most exhaustive history of 
Greece in our literature? 

75. Who is undoubtedly the most sucoessfii 
living English actor-dramatist? 

UNI TED S TA TE S. 

51. Who was the first to write the words, "Hk 
United States of America?" 

52. What city was founded by John ^ndioott. In 
1628? 

53. When was the colonial Navigation Act 
passed? When enforced? What were its provisionst 

54. Who declared, "Millions for defence, bet 
not one cent for tribute?" 

55. What vice-president was tried for treason? 

56. What American general was condemned by 
a court-martial for surrendering a town? 

57. What fiigate of the war of 1812 received the 
popular name of "Old Ironsides?** 

58. Who sent the dispatch, "We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours," etc? 

59. What important battle was fought fourteen 
days after a treaty of peace was signed? 

60. Who was president during the "Bra d 
Good Feeling?" 

61. When did the government commeoce to 
grant patents to inventors? 

62. When was the Patent Office made a distinct 
bureau? 

63. Who laid the comer stone of (a) Bo^er HiH 
Monument, (b) Washington Monument? 

64. Who was the originator of the Erie Canal? 

65. Name the first four banks with the date of 
their establishment. 

66. Where, and when were Plsher Ames, William 
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Smith. Benedict Arnold and William Pitt bunt in 
ettgy? 

67. What was the Dred Scott dednon^ and by 
what bod jr was it rendered? 

68. Who wrote «<HaU Colnmbia,*' and where 
vas it 6nt produced? 

69. Who wrote the "Star Spangled Banner," 
and on what occasion was it composed? 

7a What was the first protest of a religions body 
against negro slsTery? 

71. Who was the originator of the title, '*Qneen 
of the West,** as applied to Cincinnati? 

7a. What author was killed in battle at Big 
Bethel, Virginia? 

73. What commodore made a treaty with Japan? 

74. When did General R. E. Lee take command 
<ff the Confederate army? 

75. Name the Lieutenant-Generals of the army. 

MAXIMS. 

51. We lire and learn. 

5s. The real Simon Pure. 

53. Go where glory waits thee. 

54. Familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

55. little pitchers have wide ears. 

56. All nature wears one universal grin. 
57» Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

58. Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 

59. The fair humanities of old religion. 

60. The good are better made by ill. 

61. Truth severe by fairy fiction drest. 
6s. Possession is eleven points of the law. 

63. My wind is turning to bitter north. 

64. The mind 's the standard of the man. 

65. \jti the dead past bury its dead. 

66. Let not hope prevail, lest disappointment 
foUow. 

67. To err is human, to forgive divine. 

68. The woman that deli|;>erates is lost. 

69. Man, false man, smiling, destructive man. 
7a Natnre*schief masterpiece is writing welL 

7 1 . The faith and morals hold which Milton held. 

73. ^is but a piece of childhood thrown away. 

73. England! with all thy faults I love thee stilL 

74. Above the vulgar flight oi common souls. 

75. The besi of prophets of the future is the p^st 

ASTRONOMY. 

76. Who published the '^Mecanique Analytique,** 
»n 1788? 

77. Who commenced the "Mecanique Celeste,'' 
••1799? 

78. Who was rewarded by Parliament for the 
Invention of the chronometer? 

79. Who discovered (a) Astrva, (b) Iris, (c) 
Metis, (d) Hygeia, (e) Thetis? 

8a When was the Russo Scandinavian arc 
twnpleted? 

81. What was erected at Greenwich in 1812? 



83. When were the following observatories 
founded: (a) Cambridge, England, (b) Harvard* 
(c) Imperial at Pultowa, Russia, (d) Washington? 

83. How many stars does Taylor's catalogve 
contain as published in 1844? 

84. Which IS the fifth mbor planet, and wlwn 
was it discovered? 

85. How many stan does Lalande's catalogoe 
contain as published by the British Association? 

86. When was the American Ephemeris cmm- 
menced? 

87. When were the Berlin Star Charts oaas- 
menced, and completed? 

88. Give the number of stars, by sections, can- 
tained in ArgeUmder's "Zones." 

89. What names are given to the satellites of 
Uranus? 

9a What names are given to the satellttas of 
Jupiter? 

91. What minor planet was discovered by Pogson 
in 1857? 

92. What minor planet was discovered by Cha< 
comae in 1855? 

93. Who applied logarithmic tables to navigation 

94. Who probably discovered the property of the 
magnet's pointing to the north? 

95. Who discovered the variation of the compass? 

96. Who invented the compass- box, and hanging- 
compass? 

97. Who discovered that the lozodromic curve is 
a spiral? 

98. Who first mentions the log? 

99. Who first used a clock with toothed wheeb? 
loa Who made the first pendulum-clock? 

MEDICINE, 

76. Who was the first female practitioner? 

77. What Greek physician of the second centMy 
B. C. left two poems on poisons, venomous animals, 
etc? . • 

78. Who is said to be the fiist to divide diseases 
into the two great classes of acute and chronic? 

79. When, and by whom was the first hospital 
founded in Jerusalem? 

8a Who was the first to employ mercury in 
medicine? 

81. Who publicly burned the works of Galoa 
and Avicenna? 

82. What professor in the University of Fadoa, 
published a great work on anatomy? 

83. Who was the Persian introducer of the mad- 
der plant into France? 

84. What people introduced chemistry into 
Europe? 

85. Who was the first great English chemist? 

86. Who founded chemistry as a science of prin- 
ciples? 

87. Who was the discoverer of bromine? 
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S8. Wliat French chemist first extracted nicotine ? 

89. What drug gets its name fix>m a Mexican city ? 

90. What eminent physician founded a museum 
that bears his name? 

91. Who established the first hospital? 

92. Who is the patron saint of doctors? 

93. Who is the patron saint of nurses? 

94. Who was the Beloved Physician? 

95. Who was called the Prince of Physicians? 

96. Who was called the Father of FrenchSurgery ? 

97. Of who was it said, "His farces are physic, 
his physic a feirce is?" 

98. What well known physician and poet resides 
ia Philadelphia? 

99. What medical case has undoubtedly attracted 
tlM most attention of any of this century? 

100. Which has been the most celebrated case of 
tlM year 1885? 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

S d e c t the nnmber of aaswen required in the qnettion, airanged 
in the order of choice. 



COLLSGB^S, 
Name the ten leading medical colleges in the 
UBited SUtes. 

HISTORIANS. 
Name the ten greatest living historians. 

PRSNCH A UTHORS, 
Name the ten most £eunous French authors of all 



CHURCHES, 
Name the ten most fiunous churches now in exist- 



SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Name the five best works for^school use on the 
•ubject of United States History. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE, 

Milwaukee, December 26, 1884. 
No. 10 Orators. 
I. James G. Blaine. 2. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. 
Coil 4. Julia Ward Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. 
Frank A. Bonton. 
If in the total number of votes Blaine should re- 
ceive 85, Cook 45, Cox 23, Howe 38, Douglass 9, 
tlie total of the above ballot would be 20a The 
s securing highest total will receive first prize, etc. 



ANSWERS 

Aasveri tt> questions that appeared in the September number. 



COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE, 
1. Great Britain, Germany, United States, 
Yhmce, Belgium, Russia, British India, Austro- 
Hangaiy, Holland, Australasia* "American Al- 
muiac, 1885." 

a. Great Britain, France, Germany, United 
States, Belgium, Russia, Holland, Australasia, 
British India, Italy. "American Almanac, 1885.*' 



3. Exports : Cotton, breadstufib, provisions, pe- 
troleum and tobacco. Imports: Dry goods, sugar, 
cofiee, tea and tin. 

4. The Canadian tenitories fiirnish about tw*- 
thirds of the world's supply. 

5. At Lower Novgorod, Russia, at which good* 
to the value of $20,000,000 sometimes change hands. 

6. Sumatra. 

7. Venice. 

8. Hamburg. 

9. Smyrna in Turkey. 

10. Alexandria and Cairo. 

11. Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, AspinwaU, Val- 
paraiso, Montevideo. 

12. The Jews. 

13. Chicago, 111. 

14. Liverpool, England. 

15. Havana, Cuba. 

1 6. Oswego, N. V. 

17. Basle, Switzerland. 

18. Manchester, England. 

19. Sheffield, England. 

20. Baltimore, Md. 

21. Belfast, Ireland. 

22. Lyons, France. 

23. New York. 

24. Little Falls, N. V. 

25. (a) Bradford, (b) Leeds, (c) Nottingham. 
ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 

26. Layamon. 

27. <*Philobiblon,** by Richard de Bury. 

28. King James I of Scotland. 

29. "L* Adamo,'* by John Baptiste Andreint. 

30. Jonathan Swift. 

31. Thomas Holcroft. 

32. George Crabbe. 

33. Robert Bums. 

34. Thomas Moore. 

35. Holland House. 

36. Samuel Rogers. 

37. William Blackwood. 

38. John Keats. 

39. Robert Tannahill. 

40. Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, WiUoft 
and Lamb. 

41. Reginald Heber. 

42. Agnes Strickland. 

43. Grace Aguilar. 

44. Lord John Campbell. 

45. Robert Montgomery. 

46. Frederick Marryat 

47. <*The Christian Year,** by John Keble. 

48. Arthur Henry Hallam, son of Henry Hal- 
lam, in Tennyson's **In Memoriam.*' 

49. G. P. R. James (1801-1860). 

5a Chaucer, Langland, 1400; Nash, Lilly, 
Killigrew, 1600; Dryden, Hopkins, 1700; Cowper,. 
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Joseph Walton, Mrs. Mary Robinson, 1800; were 
the most important named. 

UNITED STATES. 

26, It was the first legal declaration of liberty 
of conscience ever adopted in Enrope? or America. 

27. New York was settled in 1 613-14, on Man- 
hattan Island, by Dutch traders. 

23. Peter Minuit, Woater Van TwiUer, William 
Kieft, and Peter Stnyvesant 

29. By the Swedes and Finns in 1638 under the 
auspices of Oxenstiem, the minister of Gnstavus 
Adolphus. 

3a In 1688 or 1690 at Kaskaskia, Illinois, by 
the French. Some authorities make it as early as 
1682. 

31. Jean Baptiste Lemoine de BienTille (1680- 
1768). 

32. La Salle in 1685. This was not a permanent 
settlement Stephen F. Austin was the founder of the 
ftrst colony in Texas as it now exists. 

33. General John Burgoyne. 

34. David Bradford. 

35. Sir Charles AsgilL 

36. Joseph Alston (1778-1816). 

37. Thomas Jefferson. 

38. Gen. Henry Lee. 

39. John Quincy Adams. 

40. John Tyler. 

41. Andrew Jackson, March 28, 1834. 

42. Henry Wilson, also Schuyler Colfax. 

43. Robert Anderson. 

44. Thomas H. Benton. 

45. Andrew Jackson. 

46. (a) The democratic, (b) all parties, (c) elected 
almost unaminously by the whole people, (d) the 
whig, (e) the republican or democratic. The party 
opposed to the federalists. 

47. That at Chicago, in 187 1. 

48. John Jacob Astor (1763-1848). 

49. The most recent addition was that of the 
Secretary of the Interior, made March 3, 1849. 
The billto make the Commissioner of Agriculture a 
member of the Cabinet failed to pass at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

50. By administrations, as follows: i. — Hamil- 
ton, Wolcott. 2.— Wolcott, Dexter. 3.— Dexter, 
Gallatin. 4.— Gallatin, Campbell, Dallas. 5.— Craw- 
ford. 6. — Rush, Ingham, McLane. 7. — Duane. 
Taney (not confirmed), Woodbury. 8. — Woodbury. 
9.«-£wing. 10. — Forward, Spencer, Bibb. 11. — 
Walker. 12.— Meredith. 13. — Corwin. 14.— Guthrie. 
15. — Cobb, Thomas, Dix. 16. — Chase, Fessenden. 
17.— McCttlloch. 18.— Boutwell, Richardson, 
Mstow, Morrill. 19. — Sherman. 20. — Windom. 
21.— Folger,Gresham, McCulloch. 22. — Manning. 

AfAX/JifS. 
10. Alexander Pope, "Essay on Man.'' 



27. John Dryden, "Alexander's Feast." 

28. John Milton, "Paradise Regained.'* 

29. Robert Greene, "Sonnets." 

30. Benjamin Franklin, "Poor Richard." 

31. David Garrick, "On Quitting the Stage." 

32. Thomas Gray, "On the Death of a Cat.'» 

33. Sir Walter Raleigh, "Pilgrimage." 

34. James RusseU Lowell, "Irene." 

35. Charles Mackay, "The Good Time Coming." 

36. Charles Dickens, "Dombey and Son." 

37. Alfred Tennyson, "In Memoriam." 

38. Oliver WendeU Hobnes, "Urania. " 

39. Henry W. LongfeUow, "The Light of Staw." 

40. Ralph Waldo Emerson, "A Dirge." 

41. Benjamin Disraeli, "Endymion." 

42. Sir Henry Taylor, "Philip Van Artevdds." 

43. Edward Bulwer Lytton, "Richelieu." 

44. Matthew Prior, "A Better Answer," 

45. John Keats, "EpisUes." 

46. Robert Southey, * 'LinesWritten at Keswick. " 

47. WUliam Whitehead, "Fatal Constancy." 

48. Edward Young, "Night Thoughts." 

49. Bartholomew Dowling, "Revelry in India." 

50. Lord Byron, "Hebrew Melodies." 

AST/iOJVOAfy. 

51. Dionysius, 285 B. C. 

5 2. Anaximenes, the pupil and successor of Absx- 
imander. 

53. Anaximander (b. 610 B. C.) Some authori- 
ties give Eratosthenes, others Techeon Kong. 

54. Eratosthenes (276-196 B. C.) 

55. From Egypt, 368 B. C. 

56. In China, 1115 B. C.(?) 

57. Meton. 

58. Meton, 432 B. C. 

59. Callippus, 330 B. C. 

60. Pytheas, 330 B. C. 

61. Scipio Nasica, 159 B. C. 

62. Hipparchus (190-120 B. C.) 

63. Ceres, PaUas, Juno and Vesta. 

64. Eight 

65. Twenty-four hours and forty-eight minutes. 

66. Theodor Balthasar. 

67. Euler's "Theoria Motuum," published in 

1744- 

68. In 1745, by Bradley. 

69. In 1665, by Cassini; more reliably, in i83$» 
by Airy. 

70. In 1843, by Schwabe. 

71. In 1846. 

72. That of 1861, 105^ 

73. Five thousand seventy- nine. 

74. Benjamin Banneker ( 1 73 1 - 1 806). 

75. Maria Mitchell. 

MEDICINE. 

51. The temples of i^sculapins. 
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53- 


Themuoa. 


81. MachUveUi (146^1527). 


54. 


The Pythagoreans. 


82. Bor (1559-1635). 


55- 


Praxagoras of Cos. 


83. Hooft(i58i-i647). 


i^ 


Erasiatratns. 


84. William of Malmesbury. 


57- 


Asclepiades of Bithynia. 


85. Robert Fabian and Edward HalL 


58. 


Andromachns of Crete. 


86. George Buchanan (1506-1582). 


59- 


Gasparo Aselli, or AselUo (1580-1626)1 


87. Francis Bacon. 


fo 


Galen of Pergamns. 


88. John MUton and Edward Hyde (1608-1674 


6i. 


Frederic II, in Naples. 


89. That of John Evelyn (1620-1706). 


62. 


Thomas Linacre. 


90. A work by that tiUe by Gilbert Burnet 


^3- 


Gtti de Chaoliac, abMt 1363. 


91. George Chalmeis (i 742-1825). 


«4. 


Ambroise Pare. 


92. ''HUtory of John Bull,'* by John ArirathnaC, 


65- 


Jean Pecquet 


published in 17 12. 


66. 


Those of Haller. 


93. Horace Walpole, published 1768. 


•7- 


Alfonso BorellL 


94. Edmund Burke in 1759. 


68. 


Boerhaave (1668-1738). 


95. Sir Walter Scott 


^ 


John Arbathnot (1667-1735). 


96. James Mill. 


TO. 


Leopold Auenbnig Toa AaoiWaggwr (172s- 


97. Robert Southey. 


1809). 




98. William Napier (1785-1860). 


71. 


John Ardem. 


99. George Grote (1794—). 


7a. 


Aime Argand (d 1803). 


100. Moses Coit Tyler, also Eugene Schuyler. 


73- 


Andrew Borde (i 5007-1549). 


QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 


74. 


William Banting (1797-1871). 


HISTORIANS. 


75- 


Elizabeth BlackweU. 


Nami th* ten leading liUtoriam ef M Hmu. 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


One thousand four hundred eighty votes were maX 


76. 


Zeus, or Jupiter. 


as follows : 


77. 


Momus. 


I. Gibbon, 126 6. Prescott, 9S 


78. 


Nice or Victoria. 


2. Macaulay, 124 7. Livy, 89 


79- 


Orpheos. 


3. Herodotus, 122 8. Thncydides, 8$ 


8a 


Omphale. 


4. Bancroft, 114 9. Guizot, 80 


8i. 


TheSphiiub 


5. Hume, 106 la Motley, 76 


82. 


Tantalus. 


Josephus, 70; Tacitus, 58; Froude, 40; Grote, 28; 


S3. 


Prometheus. 


Hallam, 23; Xenophon, 21; Moses, 20; Green, 18; 


84. 


Niobe. 


Rollin, I7i Carlyle, Caesar, 15 each; Rawlinson, 13; 


85. 


Triton, son of PoseidM. 


Ranke, 12, Robertson, 11; Plutarch, 9; Schiller, 8; 


86. 


Pan, hence /«mV. 


Thiers, 7; Alison, 6; Pliny, Niebuhr, 5 each; Lia- 


87. 


Hope. 


gard, Polyblus, Knight, 3 each; Hyde, Barnes. 


88. 


The winged horse, Pegasus. 


Freeman, Parkham, McMaster, Sallust, 2 each; 


«9. 


Pcrdix. 


scattering, 47. Total 148a 


90- 


Perseus. 


HUMORISTS, 


91. 


Phaethon. He was killed by Zew with a 


Name the five greatest living American Humarietu 


thvnderbolt and flang into the river Eridanna. 


Eight hundred ten votes cast as follows: 


fa. 


Phaon from Aphrodite. 


1. Mark Twun, 162 3. Josh Billings, 89 


93- 


By putting out his eye while he slept. 


2. Robert Bunlette, 91 4. Petroleum V. Nasby, 87 


94. 


Philemon and Bauds. 


5. Oliver W. Holmes, 73. 


95. 


Salus. 


J. R. Lowell, 58; Bret Harte, 52; Mrs. Parting- 


96. 


Quirinus. 


ton, 38; Charles Dudley Warner, 35; Uncle Remus, 


97. 


Ulysses. 


16; George W. Peck, 15; J. G. Saxe, 14; Frank R. 


98. 


Melampus. Some authorities gire Cassandnu 


Stockton, 12; Orpheus C. Kerr, 9; Eli Perkins, 8; 


99- 


Manes, 


Jonah Allen's Wife, 8; Danbury News Man, 5; 


loa 


Helen of Troy. 


M. Quad, Max Adeler, 4 each; Bill Nye, 3; 




GENERAL HISTORY. 


Thomas Nast, WiU Carleton, H. W. Beecher, H. a 


76. 


Clio. 


Banner, 2 each; scattering, 19. Total, 8ia 


77. 


In the Vedas. 


NOVELISTS, 


78. 


XenophoB. 


Namu the ten greatest living Ameriam NoveHUt^ 


79. 


Simonides, of Cos, 477 & C 


One thoosand twa hundred seventy votes cast as 


8a 


Joao de Barros (t496-t57o)b 
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I. Howells, 126 6. Mnrfree, 74 

a. Stowe, 116 7. Roe, 72 

3. James, 115 8. Hawthorne, 70 

4. Cable, 82 9. Crawford, 57 

5. Burnett, 76 10. Woolson, 52 
Phelps, 50; Tonrgee, 45; Whitney, 38; O. W. 

Holmes, 34; Harte, 29; Alcott, 29; Howard, 22; 
Bggleston, 21; Hale, 18; Clemens, 15; "Marion 
Harland," 14; Wallace, 13; Jewett, 12; C. D. War- 
Bcr, 10; Aldrich, 9; Evans- Wilson, M. J. Holmes, 
8 each; Keenan, 5; Lathrop, Stockton, 4 each; 
'•Saze Holme," Fawcett, 3 each; Hardy, Bishop, 
IVowbridge, Foote, Spofford, Adams, Harris. 2 each; 
•tattering, 22. Total, 1270. 

INFIDELITY, 
Name ten Authors whose worhs have conduced in 
the greatest degree to the spread of Infidelity, Six 
^■ndred votes cast as follows: 
1. Paine, 60 6. Gibbon, 38 

9. Voltaire, 60 7. Roussean, 36 

3. Ingersoll, 53 8. Hume, 35 

4. Huxley, 48 9. Tyndall, 31 
5» Darwin, 42 la Spencer, 30 

Strauss, 28; Renan, 24; Hobbes, 20; J. S. Mill, 16; 
Tolney, 10; Bolingbroke, 8; Shelley, 7; Haeckel, 6; 
ly Alembert, 5; Locke, Spinoza, 4 each; Diderot, 
Collins, 3 each; Herbert, H. Martineau, Sweden- 
horg, Parker, Godwin, Goethe, Byron, Buckle, 
a Mich; scattering, 9. Total 600. 



REVIEWS 



PJIKADAMTTES. 

Professor Alexander Winchell, of Michigan 
University, is one of the learned naturalists of 
our age ; his works are consulted by all devoted 
to natural science, and his fine observations are 
as well known as his vast erudition. Whoever 
aspires to the title of philosopher has, in the 

§ resent day, a double mission to perform— to 
iscover and to popularize; he should labor on 
the one hand for the advancement, on the other 
for the diffusion of science. Prol Winchell 
has performed both of these duties with equal 
talent, and the reception given his works by 
the public will convmce him that he has suc- 
ceeded in producing attractive books. The 
ease and spirit, the gentleness and force, the 
grace and energy, the descriptive and unstudied 
power, and the consummate art of both imagery 
and diction which distinguish this remarloible 
writer, has made a place for him among the 
most interesting and distinguished of those who 
bave attempted to write any portion of the 
wonderful history of man. Those who have 
■ot read any of his works can scarcely appre- 
ciate, without the trial, how rich a treat is in 
store for them. " Preadamites ** is now in its 
fourth edition. It is a demonstration of the 
existence of men before Adam, together with a 
study of their condition, antiquity, racial affini- 
tlee aid propetsive dispersion over the earth; 



with charts and other illustrations. He ^ves 
his readers the latest resiilts of the inauines of 
travellers as well as naturalists and linguists, 
and to those who have not been accustomed to 
seek the guidance of such an interpreter as 
Prof. Winchell, and are willing to lay tradi> 
tional prejudices aside, will find mucn addi- 
tional mterest given to the Scriptures by read* 
ing them with such a commentary. The illus- 
trations have the high merit of being perfectly 
reliable. Chicago: S. C Griggs & c:o.,8vo., 
doth, pp. 528, 13.5a 

UTBRARY REMINISCENCES. 

"< Bryant and his Friends: Some Remini»> 
cences of the Knickerbocker Writers," by 
James Grant Wilson; illustrated with steel 
portraits of Bryant, Pauldine, and Hailed^ 
and manuscript facsimiles of Bryant, Irving, 
Dana, Drake, Willis, Poe, Bavard Taylor, Toha 
Howard Payne, George P. Morris, and Alfred 
B. Street. The above enumeration is but sug^- 
gestive of Uie materials of interest gather^ 
mto this particularly handsome and bookly little 
volume of General Wilson's. The author has 
given full biographical notes of the chief writ- 
ers who, in beginning the career of letters ift 
what was known as the ''Knickerbocker* 
period of literary work in New York— that is, 
about the first fifty years of this century— were 
pioneers of American literature at large. Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant is taken as the centre around 
which the others are grouped, because he was 
among the very earliest, and became and re* 
malned the most eminent of the brilliant circle. 
The more complete sketches are of Bryant^ 
Pauldine, Irving, Dana, Cooper, Halleck» 
Drake, Willis, Poe, and Bayard Taylor (who 
is one of the prominent figures of the time cov* 
ered); and then follows a oiapter, entitled *'The 
Knickerbocker Literature," which, after paying 
its respects to those already treated of, pro* 
ceeds to give brief notices ot about a score of 
others of note, but of lesser importance, such 
as: Woodworth, Pierpont, Verplanck. Dr. 
Francis, Payne, Leggett, George P. Morris, 
HofiFman, Cozzens, and so on. The conception 
is a happy one, and is happily carried out; the 
main facts in the lives of the various writers 
are accessible in cyclopedias and in voluminous 
biographies ; but this attractive volume groups 
together writers that form the nudeus of an 
especially interesting period, and gives not 
only just the kind of thing that the average 
reader of intelligence wants to know about 
each one, but adds a great many odd bits ol 
literary gossip, personal history, romance, 
anecdote, reminiscence, and all that miscel- 
laneous gustatory class of material which, in 
these inquiring days, is so attractive under the 
collective name oi Ana, New York: Fords, 
Howard & Huribert Buffalo: Peter Paul ft 
Bro., i6mo, doth, pp. 444, |2. 

CHILDE HAROLD. 

One of the leading holiday books of the year 
will be the entirely new edition of Bvron*s 
'^Childe Harold,** drawn and engraved under the 
supervision of A. V. S. Anthony. It is one of 
the most p«rf«.ely ^.^^^"^^^^^ 
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works we have noticed. A volume of about two 
kundred and fiftj pages, it contains over one 
hundred illustrations, a number of them full 
la^e. The artists represented are: Garrett, 
Scnell, Anthony, C. L. Smith, Perkins, Ipsen, 
Harry Fenn, Woodward, and Myrick. The 
ske tones which represent objects in nature 
have been drawn with the most conscientious 
and pains-taking accuracy, while diose which 
are based upon subjects which give scope to 
the ima£;ination, display fertility of invention, 
and skill in grasping the thought of the author. 
The engravings display the perfection of mod- 
ern wood-engraving, and are by George Andrew, 
Anthony, Dana, Johnson, Sylvester, Kilbum, 
and Chandler. In all its mechanical details 
the volume is exceedingly handsome. It is 
equal to its predecessors, }* The Lady of the 
Lake,'* and *'Marmion." Boston: Ticknor Sc 
Co., 8vo, cloth, gilt, pp. 238, $6. 

THE WAVERLY DICTIONARY. 

The excellent and conscientious work dis- 
played by Miss May Rogers in her "Waverly 
Dictionary " deserves the popular recognition 
of its merits which calls for a second edition. 
Are you an admirer of Sir Walter, and have 
you read his complete works ? If so this is a 
dictionary of your favorite author's novels, and 
yovi cannot afford to be without it. If you have 
not read Scott you need it all the more. It is 
an alphabetical arrangement of all the charac- 
ters m Sir Walter Scott's novels, with dis- 
criptive analysis of each character, and illustra- 
tive selections from the text. It is a standard 
work, and should be in every library of any 
pretensions. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 
i2mo, cloth, pp. 358, $2, 

KSSAYS. 

One of the most thoroughly admirable books 
which have recendy appeared is, *< Princes, 
Authors and Statesmen of our Time," which is 
given to the public under the judicious editor- 
ship of James Parton. Most of the sketches 
have already done noble work in the YautJCs 
Companion; but there are thousands of boys 
and girls, both old and young all over tms 
country, who will be mudi pleased witii this 
handsome volume. It is our ideal of a book for 
youna; readers. It has a true value. Not only 
are the sketches true to life, but they are upon 
subjects in which we are all interested. Every 
member of the family will read the work witn 
equal profit Everytning about the book has 
an air of true worth ; the subjects, the writers, 
the illustrations — which are numerous and ex- 
•ellent— and the paper, press-work and bind- 
ing. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 354, 12.75. 

BALZAC. 

To be famous, to be beloved, these were the 
two overmastering desires of Balzac's life. 
** Eire celebre efre aime^^ y92is the sigh he had 
breathed into the sympathizing ear of that be- 
loved sister, his cherished confidents^ dear to 
kim as the *' Augusta " of so many charming 
verses was to the unhappy author of " Childe 
Harold.'* Balzac was a fatalist He possessed 
kian extraordinary degree that quality called 



by the Scotch « second sight" All his life he 
had believed that some day he should become 
possessed of immense wealth, (thence all his 
wild schemes for making a fortune in five nuiB- 
utes,) and at last by a smgular stroke of good 
luck he did become a millionaire. He was 
always pursued by the idea that he would be 
adored by a high-born and beautiful woman ; 
and eventually a Polish Countess, young, ck- 
' quisite, clever, of irreproachable character wdA 
enormous wealth, fell madly in lore with Um 
and married him out of hand. He knew llMtt 
his name would become a bjrword for all time, 
so, troubling himself neither about the pubGc 
who read his volumes, nor the critics wh* 
criticised them, he went on working every di^ 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four,flinging h» 
books into the face of an exoectant sode^ as 
one would fling a bone to a nungiy dog. Na- 
ture had endowed this man with all the de- 
ments necessary to dominate the world. Woik 
was the ailment upon which his sooi M. 
Fatigue, either ph3rsical or mental, was !■- 
known to this giant The white hand like a 
lady's, with taper fingers and filbert nails, defi- 
cately tinged with rose-color, that ^piided the 
inspired pen from midnight until midday, was 
never aching and cram^ ; the dark, brig^ 
restless eyes looked only the brighter and more 
piercing for their incessant vinls. He slot 
only just sufiidently lon£ to rdresh hia bodf. 
Every moment spent in slumbrous unconsdooii- 
■ess was a moment lost and ^ne forever— a 
space of time infinitesimal, it is true, but alA 
retarding the hour of triumph— the hour wfatA, 
if life remained, must one day dawn. Death, Ae 
dread enemy, might lay his chill hand on dmt 
powerful frame bent over the writing-table, ami 
put an instantaneous stop to ambitions, dresms, 
desires, all—beyond this nothing could arreit 
the steady march of those resolute feet, whi^ 
have promised themselves no rest until they 
tread within Uie sacred precincts of the Temple 
of Fame. What a lesson to aspirins youth in 
all ages is the history of the life and labors if 
Honore de Balzac! " Pere Goriot," the first 
volume of Roberts Brothers* series of traas- 
lations of Balzac's novels, has reached its 
second edition. ** The Dutchesse De Langeais* 
is announced. Boston: Roberts Brothers, half 
morocco, $1.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

This volume indudesthesix numbers of **Wide 
Awake" from December, 1884, to May, 1885, 
indusive. The best critics of fuvenile litera- 
ture long ago gave the palm to «« Wide Awake" 
as ^e best magazine for ;^oung folks published 
either in this country or in Europe, and it has 
gone on, year after ytan, constancy increasing 
in literary and artistic worth, although in read- 
ing one number it has been difficult to see how 
the next could improve upon it. The publishers 
have spared neither money nor pains to make 
it what it is. The best authors of the countsjr 
have been drawn upon as contributors, aad 
nearly every artide in its paf es has been illos- 
trated by artists of the highest staadin|^ ami 
reputation. The present volume contains a« 
Digitized by X^KJKJW ~ "^ 
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mdal features Charles Egbert Craddock's 




Champney^ — 

TSmes/* by Elbridge S. Brooks. There are, 
b«udes» stories by Rose Terry Cooke, Susan 
Coolidge^Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Margaret 
Sidney, Mary £. Wilkins, Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont, and others of high reputation, with 
foems by Celia Thaxter, Dora Read Goodale, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, «'M. £. B.," Louise 
lHK)eea Guiney, Mrs. Diaz and others. Most 
•I these are exquisitely illustrated, and the 
bcwnd Tolume forms an attractire and valuable 
wresent to the young reader. Boston: D. Lo- 
tkrop & Co., $1.75. 

Miodem methods of teaching have wrought 
mm greater changes in any branch of study 
fbagx in history. The old-ame history-reading 
elaes still lingers — it is to be hoped — only in 
tlM memory of the progressive teachers of to- 
dfaty. Topical study and topical recitation have 
BOW almost entirely supplanted all other 
methods, and are attended with most satisfac- 
tory results. As an auxiliary to this plan of 
instruction. The Normal Book Concern, of 
Ladoga, Ind., has published a book, known as 
'•United States History Outlined," by C. M. 
L«mon. The work is a complete, systematic 
trnic of United States Histor)r. Such a book 
wul relieve the over-tasked teacher of much 
arduous work, and greatly aid tiie pupil. Clodi 
25 cents. 

This beautifia little little volume is described 
kj its title. ••The Book-Lover.** It is a book 
aoout books ; intended for students of literature 
and general readers, but most of all for book- 
/ra^/Tf— -those who regard good books as *'more 
Iprectous than all riches," and delight in them as 
■I '•the society, the spiritual presence, of the 
best and greatest of our race.'^ Such will find 
at once a charm and consolation in this work, 
with its refined literary tone, and its finely-chosen 
qnotations from the choice spirits of all ages 
who have written in the praise of books. Beyond 
this, however, the work has a distinct purpose 
as a practical guide to the best reading. This 
is, indeed, its most important feature; and for 
it the author possesses the best of qualifications 
iA his long experience as a lover of books and 
director of reading. Chicago : Jansen, McQurg 
ft Co., i6mo, doth, pp.210, $1.25. 

The want of a simple book on •• Punctuation 
aad Capitalization," has lone been recognized. 
Tht present work, with the above title, has had 
isttering appreciation. Written concisely, 
without resort to obscure laiiguage, it maj be 
comprehended by anyone who has ordinary 
knowledge of composition. EspeciaUy should 
the subjects treated of be studied by whoever 
writes for publication, since printers, to whom 
the responsibility is usually left, are frequently 
unable to decide ]ntellifi;ently, and have no ac- 
cess to the author for information. Then the 
emplo]rment of shorthand and type-writing 
clerks is becoming general, and in this direc- 
tion the opportunity to qualify themselves has 
not been afforded. Type writing makes all 



errors more marked, and every effort should 
be put forth to have a clear understandinc; of 
the matter no less than to have correct spellmg. 
Chicago: J. B. Hiding. Paper, 25 cents. 

THB ATLANTIC. 

Tht Atlantic Monthly for 1886 will contain 
serial stories by Henry James, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, and William H. Bishop. John Fiske 
will continue six or more papers on United 
States History, covering the period from the 
Revolution to the adoption of Uie Constitution. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the distinguished 
English writer, will furnish a series of articles, 
comparing French and English people, char- 
acter, opinions, customs, etc. Living questions 
will be given a prominent position. The vari- 
ous features of the Atlantic which have secured 
and maintained its remarkable prestige as a 
literary magazine will be carefully provided 
for. The contributors are the best that can be 
obtained. _______^ 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



The literary remains of Charles Stuart Cal- 
verly, one of the truest of modem English 
humorists, will be published at once in London. 

Eliot Stock will publish next year, a fac- 
simile of the first edition of Bums' •• Poems, 
Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect.** Next year is 
the centenary of the first publication. 

Dr. Edward Warren Bey has written the 
story of his life, under the tide of ••A Doctor's 
Experience in Three Continents," and the book 
is to be published by Cushings & BaUey, of Bal- 
timore. 

The fourteenth edition of Miss Qeveland's 
book, "George Eliot's Poetry, and other 
Studies," is announced by the publishers. The 
demand for the work, especially in the South 
and West, continues steady. 

Miss Helen Gray Cone, a frequent con- 
tributor to the poets' comer of The Century, 
and The Atlantic, has collected her fugitiTe 
verses, and Cassell & Co. will publish them very 
soon in a pretty volume called ••Oberon and 
Puck : Verses Grave and Gay." 

The next volume to be published of Dr. 
Schaffs diurch history covers the Reformation 
years 1517-1648. Vol. V will thus be tempo- 
rarily skipped, as it is Vol. VI that covers those 
years. Mommsen resorted to a similar expedi- 
ent while publishing his history of Rome. 

A number of George Meredith's friends have 
determined to present the novelist with a por- 
trait of himself, as a souvenir of their personal 
regard and their warm admiration for his 
genius. Subscriptions are now being collected 
for the purpose, out no artist has as yet been 
asked to undertake the commission. 

Charles F. Richardson is at work on a "His- 
tory of American Literature," to be in three 
volumes, chronologically arranged under three 
leading divisions : Miscellaneous prose, poetry 
and fiction. It will differ from other works 0% 
the same theme in its attempt to measure 
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American literature by general, not prorincial, 
canons of criticism; thus the booKS of the 
colonial period, while carefully studied, will be 
brought under the perspective of the later and 
better productions. The same test will be 
applied to living writers, of whom fewer will 
be mentioned than in his *' Primer.*' 

« Brunswick ** [Miss Gilder], who writes New 
York letters to the Boston GoMetU, settles the 
* Saze-Holme " controversy by saying that all 
the statements attributing the authorship of 
those stories to the late Helen Hunt Jackson 
aie to be made without any authority, and are 
as unauthorized as the same statement made 
during Mrs. Jackson's lifetime. 

There are within a radius of twenty miles 
from the Boston public library, and including 
that collection, at least 4xx},ooo volumes in the 
dozen or twenty libraries which are open to the 
people without charge of any kind ; and that in 
the libraries of colleges, societies, clubs, Sunday 
Schools and parishes, within the same area, are 
also 600,000 volumes, accessible to the public 
eye on easy conditions. 

Marion Crawford has written to a friend in 
London, from his cave in Italy, to the efiFect 
that he is e^rtremely busy, having promised a 
•trial to MacmiUan^t Ma^asine, and one to 
TJU Atlantic Monthly, besides having several 
other irons in the fire. He has two novels half 
written, one of them an Italian story, which 
seems to him better in every way than the 
•• Roman Singer " or " To Leeward." 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr will resume her lec- 
tures on art at her studio, November 17. The 
new illustrations for the course, received from 
Rome and Florence during the summer, give it 
a fresh interest, especially the Crypts, the 
Sarcophagi, the Appian Way, and the early 
Florentine Art; while for Giotto's Tower alone, 
there are more than ninety photographs, giving 
the sculptures of the Tower from base to sum- 
mit. 

White, Stokes & Allen have issued a new cat- 
alogue of their publications having some 
fresh and pleasant features. The descriptions 
of publications recently added to the firm's list 
are printed in red ink so as to be readily dis- 
tinguished. The force of this innovation will 
be appreciated by all who have to do with cata- 
logues. Among other work in hand by White, 
Stokes & Allen is a collection of famous poems 
of the Civil War, both Northern and Southern, 
called "Bugle Echoes," edited by F. F. Browne, 
editor of the Chicago Dial, 

The library of the late Richard Grant White 
is to be sold on November 16-20. by Messrs. 
Bangs & Co., of New York. The catalogue, 
an octavo of 201 pages and 2077 lots, contains 
a venr large and curious collection of Erotica 
and Facetiae in many languages, and of many 
ages. Probably it is the largest number of such 
works ever offered at one sale. There are also 
valuable grammars, dictionaries and other 
philological works. U ader the name " Shakes- 
peare** there are 125 lots, but the Shakespear- 



iana and works of the early dramatists and 
writers scattered through the catalogue make 
this part of the collection very valuabfe. Quite 
a number of works on music, also several vol- 
umes to which illustrations have been addec^ 
combine to make an interesting sale. After 
the books have been disposed of, the prints and 
musical instraments are to be sold. 

After the present year, Lifipincotfs Magaiime^ 
will be published on the first of the montk 
whose name it bears instead of in the middle of 
the preceding month — a change which wiS 
enable the new editor to carry out an arrange- 
ment perfected on his recent trip to Europe, 
which will make Lifpincotfs the authorized 
medium in this coun^ for the publication of 
stories, essays, and sketches by well-known trans- 
atlantic authors simultaneous^ with their appear- 
ance abroad. Under this arrans^ment contrilMi- 
tions may be expected from W. E. Norris, W. H. 
Mallock, Ouioa, James Payn, F. Anstey, 
William Black, Edmund Gosse, Andrew Lang, 
Austin Dobson, Matthew Arnold, Edwin Ar> 
nold, A. C Swinburne, and others. Americas 
literature will be represented by such au^on 
as Gail Hamilton, John Bach McMaster« 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Brander Matthew% 
«'J. S. of Dale,*' Helen Gray Cone and Juliaa 
Hawthorne. 



OPEN CONGRESS. 



Contributors will please give their full ad- 
dress, not necessary for publication, but a guar- 
anty of good faith. Answers to a number of 
last month's questions are still wanted. 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 7.^ Who is the anther of the foUowii^^ 
lines ? 

**A stiver spade to dig his grave, 
A golden cord to let him down, 
A bugle-hom to blow him on.*' 

H. K. A., PKNNYAM, V. V. 

No. S.-^-Who was the author of the poeM 
entided, ''A Woman's Question." I give the 
first stanza : 

*<Do you know you have asked for the oostliMt 
thing, 

Ever made by the hand above, 
A woman's heart and a woman's life, 

And a woman^s wonderful love? '* 

A. C. B., CHICAGO, ILL. 

[Elizabeth Barrett Browning.] 

No. 9. — (a) What country was the first te 
recognize the independence of the United 
States? (b) What two authors, the greatest of 
their respective countries, died upon the same 

day ? J. B. M., BLMIRA, N. T. 

No. io.>-(a) Why is the use of bells forbidden 
to the followers of Mohammed? (b) What 
man saved his life by putting a night-cap on a 
lion's head ? (c) Wno was condemned to live 
on an island inhabited by hideous looking okl 
hags, and remain there until he discovered for 
what beauty each had ^|s,j^^Jj(ai^©^<]pe 
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day? The above questions were asked in the 
** Notes and Queries" of the Boston Transcript.^ 
trat nerer answered. Perhaps Queries will 

Mp OS out J. B., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

ANSWERS. 

No. 3. I know of no David Treadwell, but 
JDmkm/ Treadwell, an American, (1791-1872) 
invented a machine for making wood screws; 
a yower printing press ; a system of turnouts 
fQMn single-track railroads; a machine for 
apiftning hemp for cordage ; a method of mak- 
teg cannon 01 wrought iron and steeL 

H. YU A., PBNN YAK, N. Y, 

Vo. ^j— As regards Mr. Van Buren, he went 
ta Englandf did the daties there of a minister, 
attd until the Senate refused to confirm him, 
was, in all respects, the legitimate representative 
•f the United States. What he did was just as 
aiQch binding on our Government as if he had 
iaen confirmed* b. s. b., Williamsburg, va. 

Vo. 5. — Scholars have been puzzled to ac- 
#aimt for the color of the Red Sea, and have pro* 
sounded a number of learned surmises. A writer 
n LiMincotfs refers to the solution of the ques- 
tion by an American diver. On one occasion 
\m noticed that the shadows of color began 
to change and lose themselves below and ab^ve 
the surface, the sea at first assummfi" a light 
fed hue, which deepened into purple, and 
inally became transformed into rose. The sur- 
fti€%, on a closer examination, proved to be a 
Mn, brick dust layer of infusoria, slightly 
Mnged with orange, the brilliant tint being 
due to the action of minute algae, which under 
the microscope revealed delicate threads 

Ethered in tiny bundles, and containing rings, 
e blood-discs, of the coloring matter. 

J. B. M., elmira, n. y. 



THE QUERY BOX 

Notes and Exceptions. — ^The Editor al- 
wavs reserves the rieht of receiving answers 
which differ from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptaole. Exceptions to 
answers appearing in this number should be 
aeat before December 15. 

Mgdicine. — 5. Botal of Aste did not live until 
the latter part of the i6th century. He practiced 
venesection on the greatest scale of any doctor 
iuown; but that was not the quesiton. Herophilus 
•f Chalcedon (385 B.C) practiced venesection on 
a very important scue, and so did Paulus 
Jtgineta in the 7th century.— L. H. K. 
Erasistratus (about 300 B. C.) approved blood 
letting. Antyllus (2nd century) advocated 
arteriotomy instead of venesection as being 
stfll more active in cases of sudden emergency. 
Paulus iCgineta (7th century) advocated topical 
tetead of general bleeding in local inflammation. 
The *' Barber Surgeons^' in the middle ages 
were licensed ''blood letters," and the barber 
pole that exists to-day originated from the 
custom of winding the bloody cloth about a stick 



and exposing it as a sign of that branch of the 
barber^s pr<3ession. Bleeding was very gen- 
erally resorted to as a remedy for the ph^e. 
These instances show that " venesection on an 
important scale '* is as old as historic medicine. 
Hippocrates* writings mention blood letting^ 
and Hippocrates may be credited with it if any- 
body.— S. M. F.— 6. Prosper Alpina was a bot- 
anist more especially, and wrote almost entirely 
on that subject It is distinctly suted in every 
large biographical dictionary, and every cyclo- 
paedia of note that *« Rene Theodore Hyacinthe 
Laennec (1781-1826) was the inventor of physical 
diagnosis."— L. H. K. A/VM<?^^.— 31. "The 
age of Fable/* by Bulfinch, savs : •* Minerfm 
invented the flute, and played upon it to the 
deliffht of all the celestial auditors,"* p. 264. 
M. L L. Astrmwmy^r-^x. The answer ^givea 
is the Chaldeans, 2234 B. C This I find in 
Swinton, also, but in Rees* "Cyclopaedia** it saya 
the Chinese records date as far back as 3102 
B. C, and J. Norman Lockyer states that the 
Chinese records extend as far back as 230a 
B. C. Other authorities maintain the same. 
thatthe Chinese records are the oldest — H.L.L. 
—24. Mary SomerviUe also given. EdmcaHcm. 
—4. The Eleatic School, founded by Xeno- 
phane (died 640 B. C) precedes Pytbagoraa. 
The Eleatic school survived for centuries, tat- 
deed, its followers live to-day among the 
pantheists.— S.M.F. Lit€rature,-^^i. Prescot^ 
in his "Biographical and Critical Essays," in aa 
article on "Italian Literature,** rejects positively 
the use of the term Bemesque as appfied to By- 
rones'* Don Juan," which he seems to consider a 
satirical epic.— H. S. T.— 76. iEsop is the best 
known fabulist, but by no means the inventor of 
the fable, as we have instances of it previous t» 
his time. See parable of Joatham m the Old 
Testament— J.H.W.— 87. Dryden, before Pope, 
received large sums — "an independence** — 
from his wntings.— J. H. W. This hardly 
agrees with the statement of Scott that "upoa 
the poet's death, it may be believed, they (the 
family) felt themselves slenderly provided for, 
since all his efforts, while alive, were necessary 
to secure them from the grip of penury. 
With a lif( ' 



" Life of Dryden,** p. 3js 
■ ' >,leavm| 



life of suc- 
cessful authorship, feavmg less than /40 a year 1 
His success consisted of donations from noble- 
men, and the price paid for his plays from the 
dramatic managers. Theology. — 58. Church 
and profane history says, and all histories agree, 
that Berengarius of Tours, (d. 1088) was the 
first (H>poser of transubstantiation. — ^S.T. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, second centurv, was earlier 
than Huss in opposing transuDstantiation. — 
W. ^M^y7;rtf;f/f/j/^r^.—68.Allow me to suggest 
that the answer as published to the question 
cannot be correct The Missouri Compromise, 
in which the doctrine of states riehts figured 
largely, was made in 1820. Mr. Calhoun ad- 
vocated "nullification** in 1832. Madisoa. 
Quincy, and other statesmen advocated states- 
rights, vis, such rights as made the Fugitive 
Slave Law possible and it is distinctly stated in 
the '* Resolutions of 1798-9,** drawn up by 
Jefferson. — H. S. T.— 70. It is undoubtedly a 
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mistake in placing Van Boren among the 
Representatives to Congress. Questians of the 
Day. — 36. Sayings Banks were established in 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1787; and in England, 
ky Rer. J. Smith, in 1799.— J.H.W. Geograpkf. 
— ^43. Australia is call^ a continent in 3X books 
of reco^ized authority, (?) and hence has no 
More nght to be called an island than North 
and South America taken together. As far as 
known, Greenland is not as large as Borneo, 
New Guinea, or Madagascar; and Great 
Britain is larger than Niphon.— J.A.B.— 44. In 
South America, lakes Titicaca and Maracaybo 
are so nearly alike in size, that it is hard to tell 
which is really the larger.— J.A.B. — In answers 
to April Geography as pubbshed in June num- 
ber there are two that differ from mine, and I 
consider my authority ^ood. — ^44. I gave Lake 
Torrens as lare^est lake m Australia. See Cor- 
nell's "PhysicalGeography," p.45. — ^47. 1 located 
False Bay on S.W. coast of CalLtomia. See Carl- 
ton's"AmericanAtlas," map number 65. — M.L.L. 
General History — 23. One hundred ques- 
tions. Perfect score 1000. First prize won by 
Ida M. Hickey, Chicago, 111. Score 890. 
Second prize won by £. Fox, Manhattan, Kan. 
Seore 880. Third prize won by Frank T. 
Carlton, Dorchester, Mass. Score 8co. Fourth 
wrize won by Emily A. Silver, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Score 845. Competitors 98. 

Classical Mythology— 24. One hundred 
qvestions. Perfect score 1000. First prize won 
»y Olive £. Ford, Baltimore, Md. Score 930. 
Sfecond and third prizes divided between Miss 
S. A. Brown, Undula Forks, N. Y., and Anna 
E. HoUiday, Indianapolis, Ind. Score 920. 
Fourth prize won by John H. Woods, Jackson- 
ville, 111. Score 910. Competitors 208. 

Historians — 61. Number of votes cast 1480, 
by 148 competitors. Maximum vote of 1014 
cast by W. G. Jones, Williamsburg, Va. 
Second prize won by Frank D. Tubbs, Mexico, 
N. Y. Score 994. Third prize won by Horace 
C. Richards, Philadelphia, Fa. Score 988. 

Humorists— 62. Number of votes cast 810, 
by 162 competitors. Maximum vote of 502 
cast by C. H. Schoficld, Harmony, R. I. 
Second prize won by George R. Nichols, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Score 487. Third prize won by 
Jennie Hosmer, Upper Alton, 111. Score 481. 
Novelists— 63. Number of votes cast 1270, 
by 127 competitors. Highest possible score 
S40. First prize won by Mrs. C. W. G. 
Withee, Houlton, Me. Score, 813. Second 
prize won by Helen M. T. Ayres, Penn Yan, 
N. Y. Score 808. Third prize won by Sarah 
Hayward, Detroit, Mich. Score 802. 

Infidelity — 64. Number of votes cast 600, 
by 60 competitors. Highest possible score 433. 
Maximum count made by Alfred A. Horn, York, 
Pa. Second prize won by Miss H. M. New- 
lon^ BufEalo, N. Y. Score 429. Third prize 
won by Alice Stauder, Edina, Mo. Score 412. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS, 

I . The object of the prize questions is to stimulate 
students to embrace a more extended and compre- 



hensive view of the subject! treated, and fimiik Hie 
instructor and his class an entertaining department. 
a. Every reader of QumuBS is entifled to mb- 
pete. Letters should bear post-maric not later than 
the date specified. 

3. Answers should be arranged and numbered, 
written legibly m ink on one side of note paper oag, 
headed with the subject, and signed by the Afll 
address of the competitor. In Questiimt of yuJgmenf 
one sheet of paper should be used, or paper uut 
postal size prefenid, for each set of answers. An- 
swers should be as concise as poasible. Where 
practicable, authorities should be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each oonect 
answer; answers in part will be accredited. All 
answers will be placed on file and a correct acoouat 
kept The competitor who answers the greatest 
number of questions will be awarded first prize, etc. 

5. In Questi4ffu of Jtutgmmt^ the competitor. Hie 
total of whose vote stan& the highest, will be de- 
clared winner. In case of a tie in totals we A^ 
decide in order of choice. Therefore answers should 
be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions refer to the past as wcU as the present 
unless otherwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stoted, and are 
payable in new and standard books selected from the 
list of new books published in each issue. 

8. Clubs and Reading Circles arc allowed to com- 
pete as one individual, but more than one member of 
the same club cannot compete for the same prize. 

9. Competitors for the Special Prize in this iwue 
should mark their envelopes "Special." Papcw in- 
tended for the Special Prize can also be used in 
regular competition. 

10. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
should be addressed, with postage fiilly prepaid, to 
the Editor of Queries, 374 and 276 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRIZES. 
No. 39.—MEDICINE. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1 .50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of questions 
due December 15. 

No. 36. — Astronomy. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of ques- 
tions due December 15. 

No. 48.— English Literature. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50^ third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to third 
set of questions due December 15. 

No. 49. — United States. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to third set sf 
questions due December 15. 

No. 50. — Maxims. One hundred quotations will 
be given. In answering give author and where 
found. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50^ 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to third set of 
quotations due December 15. 

No. 60.— Commerce and Manufacture. One 
hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers Xm 
second set of questions due December 15. 

No. 65.— Military History. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to second set of 
questions due December 15. 

No. 66.— Chemistry. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2. 50, third $1 . 50, fourth 
Digitized by VjI^I^V IC 
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f^UKKics one year. Answers to second set of questions 
due December 15. 

No. 67.— PiLGKXMS AND Shrines. One hondred 
questions. Prise $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth QnxKXES one year. Answers to second 
set of questions due December 15. 

Vo, 69.— History of France. One hundred 
questions. Prise $10. First $5, second 112.50, third 
$1.50^ fourth QnxR IBS one year. Answers to second 
set of questions due December 15. 

Ko, 76.— LiTRRATURR OF GREECE. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50 
tkird $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
lust set of questions due December 15. 

Ko. 77.— Journalism. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
iDnrth Queries one year. Answers to first set of 
Questions due December 15. 

Ko. 78.— Facetious Geography. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second, ^2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
first set of questions due December 15. 

Ko. 79.— Colleges. Prize $6. Fiist $3, second 
$2, third Queries one year. Answers due Dec. 15th. 

Ko. 80.— Historians. Prize $6. First $3, sec- 
«md $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
December 15. 

Ko. 8i.~French Historians. Prise $6. First $3, 
seeond $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
Xkcember 15. 

Ko. 82.— Churches. Prist t6. First $3, sec- 
omd I2, third Qubribs out year. Answers due 
December 15. 

Ko. 83.— School Histories. Prise f6. First 
$3, second |2, third Queries one year. Answers 
due December 15. 

Ko. 84. ^Special. Three hundred twenty-five 
questions.— All that appear in this issue. Prise $ia 
Fint$5, second I2.50, third $1.50, fourth Queries 
«n« year. Answers due December i ^th. 
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Queries has the honor of introducing as 
contributors this month three well-known 
names. Miss Julia H. Thayer has been before 
the public rather in the capacity of a poet than 
as a writer on ancient literature. Her poems, 
of superior excellence, have appearea from 
time to time in our leading literary journals. 
As she is the Professor of Ancient Literature 
in the Chicago Female College, there can be 
little doubt that her questions will prove inter- 
esting. Frank D. Smith is a leading journalist 
of the Pacific slope. His questions, like his 
editorials, are direct and to the point. Prof. 
N. K. Royse, for many vears a principal of 
one of the Cincinnati public schools, is the 
author of *' A Manual of English Literature,*' 
" A Manual of American Literature," etc. He 
says the questions on Facetious Geography 
may be taken as a recreation in connection witn 
the other questions. 

As promised in our last issue, we take pleas- 
ure in presenting herewith a copy of the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the ** Delta Query 
Qub" of Webster's Corners, Erie Co., N. Y. 
As the village is small, the number of members 
must necessarily be limited. The club was 
formed September 24, 1885. Miss Minerva 
Wheeler was elected, President; and Miss Kate 
A. Trevett, Secretary. The constitution and by- 
laws were formally adopted at the regular meet- 
ing, October 17th. 

Constitution. L — The name of this or- 
ganization shall be the Delta Query Club. 
Ilw-*Tli« •bjecl of thb organization shall be 



to bring together the people of the communltj 
for the purpose of mental improvement and so- 
cial intercourse. II L — The officers of this 
organization shall consist of a President, 
one or more Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
and, if the necessity should arise, a Treasurer. 
IV. — Duties of the officers of the Delta Queij 
Club, (a) It shall be the duty of the President 
to preside over each meeting, to preserve order 
in business, to make all announcements per- 
taining to the business of the society, and to 
conduct the regular work, (b) It shall be tbo 
duty of the Vice-President to act as President 
when that officer is absent, to prepare a short 
opening exercise for each meeting, and to a»- 
sign work for the next meetins;. (c) It shall 
be the duty of the Secretary to keep a reoori 
of the proceedings and tne membership, to 
present a report at each meeting, to keep a 
record of the answers given at each meeting 
and to attend to all necessary correspondence. 

alt shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
e charge of the funds of the organization, to 
pay out the same on the order of the President^ 
and to keep and present an accurate account of 
receipts and payments. V. — The officers of 
this organization shall be elected by ballot, and 
the term of office in each case shall be one year. 
VI. — The regular meetings of the Delta 
Query Club shall be held Tuesday evening of 
each week. VI I. — ^To change the constitution of 
this orgsmization notice must be given at the regu- 
lar meeting that at the next meeting a motion will 
be made to make a certain change in the con- 
stitution ; if a majority of those present at the 
specified time favor the change, it may be made, 

By-Laws. I.— The Delta Query Club shall 
meet at 8 P. M., every Tuesday. II.— It shall 
be the work of the Delta Query Club to an- 
swer the questions published in the Queries. 
III. — It shall be the work of each member to 
present answers to a certain number of queo> 
tions at each meeting, to do the work assigned 
him, and in all ways practicable to promote 
the interests of the society. IV. — Order of ex- 
ercises: (i) Opening exercises and roll-calL 
(2) Secretai7*s report (3) Business. (4) Un- 
answered questions of previous meeting, (s) 
Regular work. (6) Assignment of new wonE. 
V. — ^A record shall be kept of all answers ac- 
cepted by this orEanization. VI. — ^Visitors 
shall be welcome at the regular meetings. VI L 
— Special meetings may be called by the order 
of the President 

The secretary of the L. U. C. Society, Orch- 
ard Park, N. Y., writes as follows:— "Our 
Society, organized m 1877, has taken up the 
study of the Queries, in addition to History 
and Pronunciation. We began with the August 
number, and find the magazine to be of unpre- 
cedented excellence as a g^uide in reviewing 
what may have been learned in general reading, 
and an incentive to more thorough work. 
Furthermore, this instructive periodical shows 
us a new vadue for our circulating library.*' 

If other clubs have been formed, or have 
adopted Queries in their general work. th«7 
will confer a kindness by notifying tli« Ediier. r> 
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IN Voltaire's time thermometers were so great 
a rarity that the owner of one of them was 
considered to be a savant. Time and social 
progress have so completely altered this state 
of things that thermometers are now made in 
ketones, are owned by all classes, and applied 
to the commonest uses. The thermometers 
hanging on our ¥ralls no longer indicate famil- 
iarity with science, but merely that a new tool 
has been added to household appliances. So 
in book-making. The art which once served 
chiefly to record discoveries in knowledge, con- 
duct controversies in polemics, philosophy, and 
politics, and for other grave and important 
purposes now .adds to these a multitude of 
common uses. A library may contain scores 
and even hundreds of volumes, and yet have 
nothing but those books which have served in 
the education and amusement of the children 
in an ordinary family. Or it may be the result 
of a chance aggregation of "railway literature," 
bought to relieve the tediousness of travel. 
Or it may consist, as is some times the case, of 
the small and precious collections in frontier 
log huts, of the gratuitous contributions of the 
patent medicine vender, the plough-maker, and 
the lightning-rod man, mingled with the dear- 
bought subscription books of the wandering 
peddler! Books are so common that the pos- 
session of them is no longer an indication of 
the intellectual tendency of their possessors. 

With libraries open to the public the case is 
different. Their condition affords one standard 
by which the character and tasted of the peo- 
ple may be measured. The United States is 
considered to be far behind foreign countries 
in its book collections. We have nothing to 
compare with Dresden, Berlin and Paris. We 
do not reach the wealth of even such second- 
rate places as Wolfenbuttel, Breslau, and 
Gottingen, if their collections are correctly 
reported. And yet each year witnesses the 
purchase of nearly half a million volumes for 



our public libraries, taken collectively, a num- 
ber that is larger than any one collection in 
this country. The permanent fund of our 
libraries, so far as kno¥m, amounts to six and 
one half million dollars, and their annual in- 
come one and one-half million. These figures 
do not, in fact, represent any thing like the 
truth, for not half the libraries report their 
permanent fund, or their yearly purchases, and 
only one-quarter report their yearly income. 
The number of books read by the American 
public annually can be knowingly estimated whea 
it is known that over thirty millions are takea. 
from our public libraries yearly. 

What is to be the future of American libra- 
ries? The most obvious discemable facts are 
that the popular energies are likely to be givea 
to the support of free town libraries, and that 
the aggregate of book accumulations will be 
enormous, though no individual collection now 
presents the likelihood of rising to extreme 
proportions; the increase will come by the 
growth of the numerous small libraries. The 
mercantile institutions have done and are con- 
tinuing a good work, but they have prepared 
the way for a step beyond. Free town libraries 
are quite in sympathy with American ideas, 
and will be supported. They are capable ot 
being made good means of disseminating in- 
formation. It is fortunate that in this country 
novels belong to the cheapest publications, 
most of the good ones appearing in twenty 
cent editions, or, if copyrighted, at one dollar. 
More solid works are also costiier, so that a 
popular library can with good reason give its 
energies to the collection of really good works, 
leaving the people to supply themselves with 
the cheap novels. * « * 

A noble influence comes from some novels 
that do not aim to be doctrinaire or proselyting. 
A story by Thackerary is a tonic to the scorn 
of base action ; a stoiy by Giarles Kingsley Is 
a trumpet call to Christian duty; a story by 
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George Eliot is an inspiration to high thought 
and honorable living. Some of her sisterhood 
are probably capable of easily disliking 
George Eliot because she has a depth of in- 
telligence quite beyond their plummet which 
the world admires; but I should think that 
most women would be proud of the strength 
and vast influence of one who, in succeeding 
to the royal line of feminine novelists, has 
carried its triumphs far beyond anything 
achieved by Miss Bumey, Jane Austen, Miss 
Porter, Charlotte Bronte, and George Sand. 

We lay aside some authors with a sense of 
fullness that will not let the attention be im- 
mediately distracted to other persons and 
things. The greatest books put the mind at 
once into a fruitful state, as if it had received 
seed of instantly bearing power. Less great 
fx)oks may still give us the desire to imitate 
itheir heroes or follow their maxims. Only 
•dead books neither beget new thoughts nor 
incite by examples. As the characters of chil- 
•dren are partly moulded from their surround- 
ings, so the imaginary friends of fiction are 
mental associates for good or ill. We take 
heart and hope from the novelist's scenes, or 
are so wrought upon by his personages that 
these phantoms move us more than most real 
men and women. If all we know of Adam 
Bede is what we read of him, pray what more 
do we know of Czar Peter? Instead of lament- 
ing the fascination of the story-wright, let us 
rather plead for its noble use, saying of him, 
as a great and generous brother writer said of 
Dickens: "What a place it is to hold in the 
aflEections of men! What an awful responsi- 
bility hanging over a writer ! What man hold- 
ing such a place, and knowing that his words 
go forth to vast congregations of mankind — to 
grown folks, to their children, and perhaps to 
their children's children— but must think of his 
calling with a solemn and humble heart ! May 
love and truth guide such a man always!" 

Musing on popular novels one is struck by 
the changes of fashion in fiction. Who now 
reads " Clarissa," which Dr. Johnson pronoun- 
ced the first book of the world for knowledge 
of the human heart ; which D'Alembert styled 
more perfect than any romance ever written 
in any language ; for which Diderot predicted 
an immortality as illustrious as that of Homer ? 
V^o reads "Cecilia," which Burke sat up all 
night to read ? The romances over which our 
great grandmothers simpered and sighed are 
to our age intolerable bores. 



Howells, not Richardson, is the man for our 
money. Miss Murfree, not Miss Burney, is the 
rage at the circulating libraries. Whether are 
gone those stories which a few years ago could 
not be printed fast enough — **The Lamp- 
lighter," " Hot Com,'* and the rest of that 
brood? They are hidden under dust in the 
alcoves, or have been carted o£E to the pulp 
mill. Could mind of man have fancied an 
oblivion so swift for those favorites of the 
public? Could mortal ken have foretold its 
present fate for the " Wide, Wide World" ?— 
A story now quite dropped out of sight; but 
once the town's rage, and whose heroine I 
remember as a sort of inexhaustible human 
watering cart with the tear tap always turned on. 

How many of the greatest living American 
novelists as given in the November Queries, 
will be read thirty years hence ? Are we sure 
that five out of the thirty-nine will live through 
the next generation. 

• • • 

Half the beauty of Alfred de Mussefs writ- 
ing is its simple suggestion of youthfulness — of 
something fresh and fair, slim and tremulous, 
with a tender epidermis. This quality, wth 
some readers, may seem to deprive him of a 
certain proper dignity ; and it is very true that 
he was not a Stoic. You may even call him 
unmanly. He cries out when he is hurt, and 
he talks much about his tears. But his defence 
is that if he does not bear things like a man, 
he at least, according to Shakespeare's distinc- 
tion, feels them like a man. What makes him 
valuable is just this gift, for the expression of 
that sort of emotion which the conventions and 
proprieties of life, the dryness of ordinary 
utterance, the stifiEness of most imaginations, 
leave quite in the vague, and yet which forms 
a part of human nature important enough to 
have its exponent. 

• • • 

If the presumption is against the dignity of 
deep poetic utterance, poor Alfred de Musset 
is, in the vulgar phrase, nowhere— he is a mere 
grotesque sound of lamentation. But if in 
judging him you don't stint your sympathy, 
you will presently perceive him to have an 
extraordinary precious quality — a quality equal- 
ly rare in literature and in life. He has pas- 
sion. There is in most poetry a great deal of 
reaction, of wisdom, of grace, of art, of 
genius; but— especially in English poetry — 
there is littie of this peculiar property of Mus- 
set*s. When it occurs we feel it to be extreme- 
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ly valuable; it touches us beyond anything 
else. It was the great gift of Byron, the quality 
by which he will live in spite of those weak- 
nesses and imperfections which may be point- 
ed out by the dozen. Alfred de Musset in this 
respect resembled the poet whom he appears 
most to have admired — ^living at a time when 
it had not begun to be the fashion to be asham- 
ed to take Byron seriously. Mr. Swinburne in 
one of his prose essays speaks of him with 
violent scorn as Byron's "attendant dwarf," 
or something of that sort. But this is to miss 
the case altogether. There is nothing dimin- 
utive in generous admiration, and nothing 
dwarfish in being a younger brother: Mr. 
Swinburne's charge is too coarse a way of sta- 
ting the position. 

• ♦ • 

Alfred de Musset resembles Byron in the 
fact that the beauty of his verse is somehow 
identical with the feeling of the writer— with 
his immediate, sensible warmth — and not de- 
pendent upon that reflective stage into which, 
to produce its great effects, most English poetic 
expression instantly passes, and which seems 
to chill even while it nobly beautifies. Musset 
is talked of nowadays in France very much as 
Byron is talked of among ourselves; it is 
noticed that he often made bad verse, and he 
is accused of having but half known his trade. 
This sort of criticism is eminently just, and 
there is a weak side of the author of " Rolla " 
which is easy to attack. 

• ♦ * 

The influence of John Stuart Mill in the de- 
partments of philosophy and political science 
has probably been greater within the last 
thirty years than that of any other contem- 
porary English writer, with the possible excep- 
tion of Herbert Spencer. He came to the 
study of these deep questions with the advant- 
ages of an early training directly in the line of 
such labor. His father had taken high rank as 
a metaphysician and moralist, and his son was 
instructed in the principles and made familiar 
with the details of mental philosophy before 
his sixteenth year. He proved an apt student, 
not only mastering the various systems that 
had prevailed among men, but by his thirtieth 
year elaborating one of his own, which in many 
respects revolutionized all|others. In the mean- 
time he appeared in the quarterly reviews as a 
critic of the great masters of modem philoso- 
phy, and at once commanded the attention of 
thinkers, equally by the vigor of hia thought 



and the absolute transparency of his style. A 
quarter of a century devoted to the study of 
intellectual science and the philosophy of gov- 
ernment and society, resulted in the production 
of at least three works which have done much 
to change the whole current of modem thought 
on the highest problems of being, and are des- 
tined to hold a secure place in the literature of 
philosophy. His " System of Logic," and his 
"Principles of Political Economy," are the 
more elaborate of these, but his ** Doctrines of 
Liberty" is probably the one to which the 
larger part of his influence as a thinker 
should be referred. His works on " Govem- 
ment,*' his critique of Hamilton and his 
" Essays," are scarcely inferior in any respect 
to the others ; but owing to the circumstance 
that they traverse again the field he had gone 
over in his previous works, a secondary rank 
and influence must be assigned them. 

* ♦ • 

Mr. Mill's philosophical system bears a 
strong resemblance to the positivism of Comte 
and a closer likeness to the scientific material- 
ism of Herbert Spencer. It differs from the 
former, however, in having a broader basis and 
a less specious mode of generalization ; and 
from the latter, in admitting among its catego- 
ries some spiritual facts for which Mr. Spencer 
finds no place. The practical influence of the 
systems is, however, nearly identical, exalting 
the senses and the understanding at the ex- 
pense of the affirmations of the spiritual nature. 

* ♦ * 

In the Northwestern states, especially, the 

German element is strong, and it is rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers and in influence; so that the 
introduction of the study of German into the 
regular course of the schools is actually a prep- 
aration of the pupil for familiar and profitable 
intercourse with a people who are to become 
his fellow-citizens, and whose ranks are con- 
tinually increased by fresh importations from 
abroad. In the older sections of the Union, 
this phase of the general question does not ex- 
ist but, in those sections, it is to be remembered, 
there are many old-established and popular in- 
stitutions of leaming in which the dead langua- 
ges are the prominent feature of the curriculum 
— Latin and Greek taking in the East the 
place which it is proposed the German shall 
take in the West and Northwest; the former 
being the accepted course of study in academies, 
preparatory schools and colleges, and the latter 
being virtually neglected in the same institu- 
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tions, with here and there a notable exception. 
If, therefore, it be proper to make the study of 
two dead languages imperative in institutions 
which are acknowledged to be among the best 
of their kind, it is manifestly not improper to 
make the study of one live language a part of 
the regular course in populous districts in which 
the language is commonly spoken. It is better 
that the young American should be able to pro- 
nounce accurately a German word, which, as a 
man of business, he must at some time pro- 
nounce somehow, than to put him into the po- 
sition of a blunderer, to his own loss and that 
of others. * ♦ * 

It is not the smiles of a pretty face, nor the 
tint of her complexion, nor the beauty and sjrm- 
metry of her person, nor the costly dress or 
decorations that compose woman's loveliness. 
Nor is it the enchanting glance of her eye, with 
which she darts such lustre on the man she 
designs worthy of friendship, that constitutes 
her beauty. It is her pleasing deportment, her 
chaste conversation, her affable and open dis- 
position, her sympathy with those in adversity, 
her comforting and relieving the afflicted and 
distressed, and, above all, the humbleness of 
her soul, that constitutes true loveliness. Beauty 
unadorned with but those of nature and sim- 
plicity will shine like the refulgent sun and dis- 
play to man that the beauty of her person 
is not to be found in tinsel, but in the reflection 
of a well-spent life that soars above the tran- 
sient vanities of the world. 

• « * 

It is wonderful how men change to a changed 
heart. We ourselves being ennobled,see noble 
things, and loving, find out love. Little touches 
of goodness, of courage, of love in men, which, 
formerly, looking for perfection, we passed by, 
now attract us like flowers beside a dusty high- 
way. We take them as keys to the character, 
and door after door flies open to us. The man 
reveals the treasures of his heart. We find 
aspiration, penitence, tenderness, in those we 
thought groveling, hard and selfish. We trust 
men, we throw ourselves upon the good in them, 
and they become better now that they are not 
suspected of being evil. 

• « * 

Driven by our new principle to search for 
good and not evil, aud to find it in all, we take 
notice of ordinary men whom wc have passed 
over, and it is with an exquisite surprise that we 
become conscious of the vast amount of daily 
sacrifice done by common men and women, by 



those whom we call dull, by those who have to 
fight a hard battle like the poor; of the high ser- 
vice performed to God in many a simple heart, 
that, like a mountain chapel on the wayside, can 
shelter only humble worshippers. Delighted 
we pursue our quest. Each day unveils some* 
thing good, and at last our ideal is restored 
again, sunlight breaks again upon the landscape 
of humanity. Only we see the real thing now, 
and not the dream. 

* « * 

We see evil with the good, we see struggle, 
frequent failure as well as victory, but we have 
a manly sympathy with the struggle, and a be- 
lief that failure will be repaired through God, m 
whom, through our knowledge of the goodness 
of man, we are now, at least, beginning to be- 
lieve. We do not expect too much or demand 
too much, for we know now what human weak- 
ness means ; we make allowances, we have 
patience to wait, we sufEer long and are kind, 
and by-and-by we are rewarded by finding that 
we have led a soul out of selfishness into char- 
ity, out of weakness into power. And so a 
softer, sweeter, humbler life becomes ours ; an 
infinite and tender hope for man swells in our 
heart ; and slowly there grows up a new ideal, 
a new picture of mankind, truer than our youth- 
ful one, further off, but built on deep founda- 
tions hidden in the guiding tenderness of a 
Father of men whom we have learned, through 
the spirit of the Saviour in our hearts, to trust 
with his own children. 

• * • 

It has been asserted that even to-day, fifteen 
years since the death of Charles Dickens, that 
not a moment passes but some young or old, 
joyous or sorrowful head is bent down over his 
books, drinking in his words, loving what he 
pictures as heroic, hating what he has portrayed 
as base, and building even its moral tone, al- 
though insensible to itself, and its future life 
upon his words. * « * 

Let us seek truth as God has given us to see 
the truth, and let us be humble in that search, 
for wisdom is meek and lowly. Seek knowledge 
in the Book of God, in the Book of Nature, and 
in the Book of Man. The all-wise Creator has 
itritten in the Book of Life: seek, and ye shall 
find comfort. Read in the Book of Nature, 
and obey her teachings, for thereby ye are kept 
whole, and remain pure in body. Despise not 
the Book of Man, for the intellectual wealth of 
a human soul, inspired by God, has been given 
for your benefit. 
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THE PRESENT. 

Backward he looked nor could retrace, 

But once could pass that way; 
The flowers lie withered in the place 
Where once they bloomed in tender grace, 

They lived but one short day. 
Forward he looked, nor hoped to tread 

The path that seemed so fair: 
He knew that in the end instead, 
He would look back on fond hopes dead, 

And buried in despair. 
The white -winged minutes as they pass 

Upon their noiseless way, 
Are quite unheeded, and alas! 
Like water in an o'er-flowing glass, 

Neglected, drop away. 

Carrie Stow Wait. 



MULTUM IN PARVO 



IN the Lansdowne Library there is a copy of 
" Burnet's History of His Own Times," filled 
with remarks on the margrin in the handwriting 
of Swift. They are, as may be supposed, dis- 
tinguished by great acuteness and wit, and not 
without some portion of coarseness and malevo- 
lence. Burnet appears to have been no favorite 
with the Dean. 

Dr. Johnson would never enter a room with 
his left foot foremost 

Byron would never help any one to salt at 
the table, nor be helped himself. 

A copy of the Bay Psalm Book was sold at 
auction in 1876 for one thousand twenty-five 
dollars. 

One of the most intimate associates of Cowper 
in his early days, was the vulgar and profane 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 

The writing of anagrams, trivial as this recre- 
ation may now appear, was once the favorite 
amusement of men of learning and ingenuity. 

Cowley, who boasts with so much gayety of 
the versatility of his passion amongst so many 
sweethearts, wanted the confidence even to ad- 
dress one. 

Luther, the greatest of reformers, and Bax- 
ter, the greatest of the Puritans, and Wesley, 
the greatest religious leader of the last century, 
believed in witchcraft. 

Prime Minister Gladstone, upon being asked 
how he employed his mind when duty com- 
delled him to sit on the bench of the ministers 



while a tory was delivering himself of a dull 
three hours' harangue, made answer, " Last 

evening when Mr. was speaking, I turned 

*Rock of Ages' into Greek, and had half an 
hour to Sparc." 

"Pilgrims Progress" is said to have been 
translated into a greater number of languages 
than any other book in the world, with two ex- 
ceptions, the Bible and the "Imitation of 
Christ." 

John Tauler, a German rustic, born at Stras- 
burg, in 1290, was the great reformer of his 
church. He gained great reputation as a 
preacher; and effected many important changes 
in his language. 

The founder and editor of one of the greatest 
London periodicals never wrote a line for his 
journal, and when he died, the review he built 
up by his individual ability did not make the 
slightest mention of the event 

It is said that Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
made ;£2o,ooo by the publication of " Pickwick 
Papers." 

Charles Dickens wrote a little " History of 
the New Testament " for his children ; it is now 
in the possession of his eldest daughter, but is 
never to be published. 

The names of Dickens's children in order of 
birth were, Charles, 1837 ; Mary, 1838; Kate, 
1839; Walter Landor, 1841; Francis Jeffrey, 
1844; Alfred Tennyson, 1845; Sydney Smith 
Haldimand, 1847; Henry Fielding, 1849; ^^>^ 
Annie, 1850; Edward Bulwer Lytton, 1852. 

The art of steganography,or writing in cypher, 
was, according to Polybius, invented by iCneas, 
the author of a "Treatise on Tactics," and 
other works. He produced twenty methods of 
writing in cypher, which no person could un- 
fold, but we doubt much whether they would 
preserve this quality at the present day. 

William Wordsworth's first volume was pub- 
lished by Johnson, from whose shop, but seven 
years before, had appeared the " Task " 6f Cow- 
per. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, published his 
second volume, the first volume of his "Lyrical 
Ballads." He purchased the copyright for 
thirty guineas, which was a very dear bargain. 

It is evident from the conversation of Whittier 

that he admires Burns more than any of the 

modern poets, as a well-worn copy of his works, 

lying on the table, sufiiciently attests. He 

passes his simple, useful life in retirement, and 

in those occupations he loves so much ; still 
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thirsting for knowledge, still forming those 
beautiful, heartfelt, simple lines that, once read, 
seem to remain engraved on the heart, like the 
pleasant memory of some beautiful picture that 
has gone straight to the soul of those who look 
on it. 

The name of Martinus Ludher ex Mansfeld 
may be found upon the records of Erfurt Uni- 
versity, 1 501. Luther signed his name Ludher, 
Lutter, Lother and Luther, something not at all 
uncommon at that time, when the German 
l^Lnguage varied with every wind. 

The splendid library of Junot, Duke of 
Abrantes, which was sold at auction in London, 
in June, 181 6, consisted principally of works 
published by Didot, and printed by him and 
Bodoni of Parzha, upon vellum, manufactured 
for the Marshal at a very great expense. 

Beckford^s father, while Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, became especially famous for a speech that 
was never delivered — the speech in reply to the 
king, written after the event, by Home Tooke, 
and engraved on the pedestal of a statue ot 
Beckford, erected in Guildhall. 

The first legislative enactment that was made 
for the encouragement of learning, in England, 
was in the reign of Richard III, when books 
were exempted from the restrictions imposed 
on the importers of every other species of mer- 
chandise. Printing was, at this time, unknown 
in England. 

Wordsworth was about five feet ten inches 
in height His figure was not graceful, but m 
his countenance there was a fine mixture of 
poet and philosopher. He resembled the por- 
traits of Locke; his eyes burned with an in- 
ward glare, and looked as if they saw things 
(which they did) in nature not revealed to or- 
dinary vision. His manners were grave and 
rather austere ; but never, even when his poet- 
ical fortunes were at their lowest ebb, was he, 
in the smallest degree, a soured or disappointed 
man ; for nature had given him a sanguine tem- 
perament, equable, indeed elastic, spirits ; and 
he had moreover an unshaken faith in the gen- 
uineness of his own genius, and a correct appre- 
ciation of the value of his own writings, which 
he was sure would be finally rated at their prop- 
er worth, whatever vicissitudes they might 
meanwhile undergo. 

Wordsworth it is said did not care for mu- 
sic 1 and it is very likely, for music (to judge 
from his verses) did not seem to care for him. 



I was astonished the other day, on looking in 
his works for the first time after a long inter- 
val, to find how deficient he was in all that may 
be called the musical side of a poet's nature — 
the genial, the animal-spirited, or bird-like, — 
the happily accordant Indeed he does not 
appear to me now half the man I once took him 
for. He is in danger of being taken by 
posterity (who will certainly never read two- 
thirds of him) for a kind of puritan retauner of 
the Establishment, melancholy in his recom- 
mendation of mirth, and perplexed between 
prudence, pragmaticalness, subserviency, and 
ascendency, retrospection and innovation. 

The following are some sayings concerning 
women from the sacred books of India : He 
who despises women despises his mother. Who- 
so is cursed by a woman is cursed by God. 
The tears of a woman calf down the fire of 
Heaven on those who make them flow. Evil to 
him who laughs at her prayers. It was at the 
prayer of a woman that the Creator pardoned 
man; cursed be he who forgets. When women 
are honored the divinities are content; but 
when they are not honored all undertakings 
feuL The households cursed by women to whom 
they have not rendered the homage due to them 
find themselves weighed down with ruin, and 
destroyed as if they had been struck by some 
secret power. 

Of Liszt in his youth Professor Asger Hame- 
rik says that the great musician was an indus- 
trious student Prince Poniatowski, who was 
his room-mate, told Professor Hamerik that 
Liszt practised all the time, and even took his 
meals at the piano, pla3ring with one hand while 
he used his fork with the other. When the 
Prince asked him what his object was in thus 
working so indefatigably, he replied : '* To be 
the first artist in the world." He has been very 
generous in spending his immense fortune. The 
late Pope, Pius IX, used always to caU the 
priest-composer: " My own true son, my Pales- 
trina." 

Madame de Remusat says some unflattering 
things in her'^Memoires" concerning the moral 
character of Napoleon Bonaparte. With all his 
intellectual qualities, she says that nothing was 
more debased than his soul. He had no gener- 
osity, no true grandeur. The Madame never 
saw him admire, never saw him comprehend a 
noble action ; but observed that he alwa]^ sus- 
pected any trace of a good sentiment, thought 
nothing of sincerity, and would say that he re- 
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cognized a man's superiority by the degree of 
ability with which he could manage to lie, and 
was proud of his own gifts in that art Yet, the 
expression of his forehead, the setting of his 
eyes, the lines of his nose were fine ; '* his rather 
common mouth" became attractive when he 
laughed; and his smile became him well, dis- 
armed and rejuvenated his entire person, so 
that in such moments it was difficult to with- 
stand his winning expression, so changed and 
beautiful was his countenance. 

According to Ben.Perley Poore,Edward Ever- 
ett was not a magnetic orator, who cou)d sway 
masses with his impassioned words and stirring 
gestures. His sentences, always carefully con- 
structed and committed to memory, were ut- 
tered with precision, clearness, and force. His 
gestures, though sometimes too uniform and 
measured, were yet expressive and graceful. 
His tones were ridi ana varied, and his language 
was chaste, elegant, and, at times, poetical. His 
nature was too fastidious, his temperament too 
cold, his sensitiveness to reproach too keen, his 
constitutional reserve too habitual and repel- 
ling, to succeed in those arenas of public de- 
bate where heavy blows were given and taken, 
and where the loud voice, the rustic manner, 
the hale-fellow sociality and reckless daring 
had often more to do with results than the most 
exquisite and polished phrases and a charming 
voice. In congress he failed. He failed not 
only to acquire the influence due to his super- 
iority as a scholar and a speaker, but he failed 
also in the simplest perceptions of statesman- 
ship. He shrank from responsibility ; he dreaded 
innovation; he could not encounter, in a bold, 
manly imj, the hostile sentiment of a clique or 
party, much less of a nation, and he feU into an 
almost abject timidity and irresolution, which 
was hardly disguised under the name of con- 
servatism. He did not grapple with the great 
questions of the day with any discernment ; he 
bowed almost obsequiously toward the past 
and great traditional names ; he trembled like 
one ignorant and superstitious before the fu- 
ture. He took counsel rather of his apprehen- 
sions than of his conscience. 

Mayor Medhill, of Giicago, in a letter home, 
gives the following notes as to the British Mu- 
seum Library: <*The library contains over 
1,000,000 volumes, and as many manuscripts 
and pamphlets. The main reading-room is cir- 
cular, like the Chicago Tank, but ten times as 
large, being 140 feet in diameter by the same in 



height— being, in fact, a vast dome or bowl. It 
contains 100,000 of the most used and called- 
for volumes, but none of the rare and curious 
old books. There are stalls or seats and desks 
for, perhaps, 500 readers, and they are mostly 
full continually. Here the books and magazines 
are made, and half those readers I saw were 
authors. No books are loaned out, or allowed 
to be Uken out of the building. The books are 
arranged on the shelves very much as in the 
Boston and Washington libraries. The guide 
complained of having the rooms too high, and 
of the enormous amount of ladder-work for the 
servants in fetching and replacing books. In 
the new rooms the shelves are not more than 
eight or nine feet high ; but the aisles have iron 
gratings, so that you can see up two or three 
stories and down as many. In fact, the aisles 
are simply gridirons. Two or three copies of 
all copyrighted books must be given to the 
Grand Library. The Library Board pay the 
highest price for every thing rare and valuable. 
The annual endowment for the whole Museum 
is half a million of dollars, so it is no wonder 
that the collection is so remarkable and im- 
mense. 

There are some eight or ten distinct varieties 
of what are called Washington cents of 1791 
and 1792. The large eagle Washington cent 
of 1791 bears on one side a profile of Washing- 
ton, with the words : "Washington, President, 
1 791." On the reverse side is the eagle, and 
the inscription "One Cent." 

Nepenthe was a drink among the ancients 
supposed to banish the remembrance of grief. 
It seems greatly to have resembled the modem 
chlorodyne. Homer, in the Odyssey, describes 
Helen as administering a soothing dose of this 
highly estimable fluid to the filial, the chaste 
and the devoted Telemachus. 

Governor's Island receives its name from the 
fact that it was owned by Wouter Van Twiller, 
the second Dutch Governor of Nieuw Needer- 
landt, who bought it from the Indians. It had 
previously been known as *' Pagganck," or Nut 
Island. 

The coffin in which the body of Richard III 
was placed, afterwards did service as a horse- 
trough. During the battle on Bosworth Field 
he received several wounds, each of which 
would have proved mortal. His armor was so 
broken, and his features were so defaced, that 
he was hardly to be recognized when dragged 

from beneath a heap of slain. The body, per- 
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fectly naked, with a rope round the neck, was 
flung across a horse like the carcass of a calf, 
and was thus carried in triumph to Leicester. 
It was exposed for two days in the Town Hall, 
and than buried without ceremony in the Gray 
Friars* Church. At the destruction of the re- 
ligious homes, the remains were thrown out, and 
the co£Bn, which was of stone, was converted 
into a watering-trough at the White Horse Inn. 

History informs us that the product of the 
silk-worm was first utilized in China, 4,515 years 
ago, through the encouragement of the empress 
Si-ling-Chi, to whom is attributed the invention 
of silk stuffs. The secret of silk-worm culture 
was finally stolen from China, and ultimately 
spread all over the globe ; for twenty centuries, 
however, the Chinese kept the secret fiaithfully ; 
death was the penalty which any one incurred 
who attempted to impart a knowledge of it to 
any outside nation, and their frontiers were 
guarded closely to prevent the secret from be- 
ing carried abroad. 

Florida, now one of the United States, was 
discovered by Sebastian Cabot, sailing under 
the English flag in 1497. In 1763 Florida was 
ceded to Great Britain by Spain in exchange 
for Havana. The Spanish reconquered it in 
1781, and ceded it to the United States in 1819. 
It was admitted into the Union in 1845. 

The English Royal Academy was instituted 
in 1768 under the patronage of George III ; and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was knighted on the 
occasion, was appointed its first president. In 
1 771 the king granted them apartments in old 
Somerset House, and in 1780 in new Somerset 
House, where they remained till removed to the 
National Gallery in 1838. The new building is 
connected with those of the London University 
in Burlington Gardens, Piccadilly. 

One of our contemporaries has administered 
a rude set back to the prestige of the legal pro- 
fession and to the self-respect of the bar, by 
disclosing the fact that a considerable number 
of our Philadelphia lawyers write poetry of va- 
rious degrees of badness, and that some of them 
have had their productions printed. If there be 
one superstition which the Philadelphia lawyer 
cherishes more warmly than another, it is that 
the law is an absorbing profession. Other men 
may dabble in matters outside the work of their 
professions ; but a lawyer has but one mistress. 
Themis is too exacting to leave room for the 
Muses. We have known young lawyers to re- 
gard themselves as seriously compromised by 



the discovery that they had done a piece of re- 
ally good work in literature, even though it ex- 
hibited capacities which must prove of the 
highest utility in their professions. We also 
have known a few who have ignored this notion, 
and who have written much better poetry than 
any man on The Presses list, which is veiy in- 
complete. The truth is that verse-writing is 
one of these secret and awful indulgences, 
which fascinate the Philadelphia lawyer by be- 
ing so frightfully improper and unprofessional. 
Hence its attractions for many good and well- 
meaning people, who certainly write invita 
Minerva. 

Porter, the name given to a well-known bev- 
erage, originated in this way: The malt liquors 
used in England previous to 1730 were ale» 
beer, and ** twopenny,'* and it was customary to 
call for a pint or tankard of half-and-half — that 
is. half of ale and half of beer. In the course 
of time it also became the practice to ask for a 
pint of three-thirds, meaning a third of ale, beer, 
and "twopenny." To avoid trouble, Harwood, 
a brewer, made a liquor which partook of the 
united flavors of ale, beer, and " twopenny,'* 
calling it entire, or entire butt beer, meaning 
that it was drawn entirely from one cask or 
butt. Being relished by porters and other 
working people, it obtained its name of porter. 

Man's most exalted achievement in letters is 
the mastery of his native tongue. The nation 
lowest in the scale of progress, lowest in com- 
parative civilization, is always that ene adding 
least to the literature and research of its time. 

It has been said that Thomas Carlyle was 
the most perfect master of German Literature, 
in Great Britain. His "History of the French 
Revolution" is the best book extant, upon a 
subject in the history of man, the most impor- 
tant since the birth of Christ, though a library 
might be filled with works upon that subject. 
His ** Oliver Cromwell" was the first effective 
and complete vindication of that truly great and 
noble character. Such men as Frederick the 
Great, Oliver Cromwell, and John Knox were 
the heroes of his worship. Scotch determina- 
tion. German instinct. 

Dieu et Mon Droit (God and my right), the 
royal motto of England, was the parole of the 
day given by Richard I, of England, to hit 
army at the battle of Gisors, in France, Sep- 
tember 20, 1 198, when the French anny was 
signally defeated. It is said to have been first 
assumed as a motto by Henry VI, 1432— I46i* 
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Answers to qaestions in this nnmber will appear in the February issue. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

MISS KUSE PIUTTI. 

I. Wkich is the first German book, and by 
whom is it? 

3. Which is Luther's most inspired hymn? 

3. What Roman historian wrote about the early 
Germans? 

4. When? 

5. Who was the most productive poet in the first 
half of the sixteenth century? 

6. About how many poems did he write? 

7. Who wrote " Das Narrenschiff ? " 

8. Which is the great epic of the early German 
literature? 

9. Where are the most important manuscripts of 
it preserved? 

za Which place has been called the German 
Athens? 

II. What did Goethe and Schiller write to- 
gether? 

IS. Which is Goethe's first drama? 

13. Which is Schiller's most philosophical work? 

14. Who was the "child " of "Goethe's Corre- 
spondence with a Child ?" 

15. Which musician was very congenial to 
Heine? 

16. Name four poets of the Romantic School. 

17. In what story does the hero sell his own 
shadow? Who wrote it? 

18. When did the fiist German translation of 
" Robinson Crusoe " appear? 

19. Who adapted the book especially for chil- 
dren? 

20. Who is considered the best German woman 
novelist of the nineteenth century? 

a I. What element distinguishes German liter- 
ature firom all other literatures? 

22. Which is Schiller's first drama? 

23. What is Goethe's view of the position of 
woman, as expressed in his " Hermann and Doro- 
thea?" 

24. Which are Kant's three greatest works? 

25. What philosopher was Fichte's pupil? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

GXO&GB SELBY, A. M. 

1. Why is the English language sometimes 
called the " grammarless tongue ? " 

2. What is a gnunmatical form ? 



3. Name all the grammatical forms in the Eng- 
lish language. 

4. In how many ways may grammatical form be 
denoted? 

5. How many parts of speech have grammatical 
forms? Name them. 

6. How does gender in our language differ fix>m 
the same property in nearly all the ancient and 
modem languages? 

7. How many inflections has the noun? How 
many has it lost? 

8. When did the English noun lose its inflec- 
tions? 

9. How should you teach a child to recognize as 
abstract noun? 

10. What is a collective noun? When should it 
have a plural verb? 

11. How may some common nouns become 
proper? 

12. How may a proper noun become common? 

13. What classes of nouns generally add es for 
the plural? 

14. Why are such nouns formed in an excep- 
tional manner? 

15. Mention six old English nouns which form 
their plural by radical change. 

16. How many plural forms have the following 
nouns: brother^ clotk^ genius^ index, pea, fish? If 
the plural form differs from the singular give such 
difference. 

17. What is the singular oi politics, gallows, 
news, physics? 

18. What is the singular of the following nouns: 
drawers, scissors, tongs, scales? 

19. What is the plural of the following nouns: 
datum, phenomenon, bandit, cherub? State firom 
what language each is derived. 

20. How is the plural of compounds generally 
formed? 

21. Hayepoet, author, doctor, a well recognized 
feminine form? 

22. Give the three methods of denoting different 
genders. 

23. Is the case of a noun always denoted by 
form? If not, by what is it determined? 

24. What do we mean by a Norman possessive? 

25. What is person in nouns and pronouns? 
How do the former sometimes differ firom the latter 
in this respect? 
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HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE. 

'B'iSyV, D. E. LANTZ. 

1. Which of the ancient nations devoted the 
greatest attention to agricalture? 

2. What early Greek poem treats of the duties 
of the farmer? 

3. Name the two most important gardens de- 
scribed by Homer in the Odyssey. 

4. What consul first proposed an agrarian law 
for Rome? 

5. Which Roman governor of Great Britain 
greatly encouraged agriculture? 

6. What people introduced irrigation into Spain? 

7. What was the chief obstacle to improvement 
in agriculture during the Middle Ages? 

8. Who was the most noted early German writer 
on agriculture? 

9. Who was the " Father of Agricultural Chem- 
istry?" 

10. Who was the " father of agricultural liter- 
ature in England ? " 

1 1. When was the Royal Agricultural Sbciety of 
England founded? 

12. In which of the thirteen American colonies 
was silk first grown? 

13. When was cotton first grown in the colonies? 

14. Who was the first American writer on agri- 
culture? 

15. What American invented the side -hill or 
swivel plow? 

16. In what country were reaping machines, pro- 
pelled by oxen,used during and after the first cen- 
turjr? 

17. Who introduced the potato into Ireland? 

18. Which was the earliest agricultural journal 
established in the United States? 

19. When was the first agricultural report pub- 
lished by the United States government? 

20. When was the Department of Agriculture 
established at Washington? 

21. Name all the United States Commissioners 
of Agriculture. 

. 22. What noted agricultural writer was for many 
years Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture? 

23. Which is the oldest distinctively agricultural 
college in the United States? 

24. In 1880, which of the United States led in 
the production of (a) com, (b) wheat, (c) rye, (d) 
barley, (e) cotton? 

25. Which of the United States led in the pro- 
duction of wheat in (a) 1870, (b) 1881, (c) 1882, (d) 
1883, (e) 1884? 

GREEK LITER A TURE, 

JULIA H. THAYER. 

26. Who wrote the Theogony, or history of the 
gods? 



27. In Greek literature does poetry precede prose? 

28. Did Greek literature originate in Conti- 
nental or in Colonial Greece? 

29. Who was the most philosophic historian? 

30. What were the Athenian school-hours? 

31. Who was called, from his sublime oratory, 
"The Olympian?" 

32. From what oratorical contest did our word 
"philippic" originate? 

33. Who was the wisest and greatest of the 
Greek philosophers? 

34. Who gave form to what is ca^ed the "deduc- 
tive " system of reasoning? 

35. What kind of poetry flourished during the 
kingly period? 

36. What new style of poetry arose with 
democracy? 

37. How does Grecian literature compare with 
the literatures of antiquity? 

38. Who wrote « Parallel Lives of Greeks and 
Romans? " 

39. What philosopher was called The Dog? 

40. Why did the Greeks have so many absurd 
notions regarding the operations of nature? 

41. Who wrote " Prometheus Bound? " 

42. Who was called The Attic Bee? 

43. What is the most celebrated tragedy of 
Sophocles? 

44. How long did the discussion last between 
Demosthenes and i^schines, relating to Philip of 
Macedon? 

45. Who was the Father of Physicians? 

46. What philosopher was the first to assert the 
movement of the earth in the heavens? 

47. What philosopher taught that all things were 
generated from water? 

48. On what work does the fame ofXenophon rest? 

49. Which one of the four national g^ames had no 
intellectual competition? 

50. How long did the performance of a Greek 
play last? 

JOURNALISM. 

FRANK D. SMITH. 

26. What weekly newspaper in London has the 
largest circulation? 

27. Who is the present chief editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal? 

28. What English journalist accompanied Henry 
Irving on a tour to America? 

29. What is the leading woman su&age paper in 
America? 

30. What author was editor of Scribner's 
Monthly when he died? 

31. What favorite English novelist was a printer 
and journalist in early life? 

32. What was the first newspaper to use steam 
power? 
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33. On what newspaper did Benjamin Franklin 
learn the printer's trade? 

34. What famous campaign paper was conducted 
by Horace Greeley in 1840? 

35. Who is editor of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette? 

36. Who is " M. Quad? " 

37. What well known humorist recently died? 

38. What popular humorist of the present day 
was a journalist on the Pacific coast in early life? 

39. Who is manager of the Associated Press? 

40. What well known civil war correspondent is 
now London correspondent of a New York daily ? 

41. What editor gave the Springfield Republican 
national importance? 

42. What weekly newspaper published " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin?" 

43. What daily illustrated newspaper is pub- 
lished in New York? 

44. What is the best known illustrated humorous 
weekly in America? 

45. What daily newspaper in New York annually 
raises a " Fresh Air Fund," to send poor children 
into the country? 

46. What daily newspaper achieved much noto- 
riety by its connection with the Bartholdi statue of 
" Liberty Enlightening the World ? " 

47. What woman is a well known Paris corre- 
spondent of American papers? 

48. What weekly periodical has the largest cir- 
culation in America? 

49* What American magazine acquired consid- 
erable notoriety by publication of articles from the 
pen of Thomas Paine? 

50. What well known literary magazine is pub- 
lished in Philadelphia? 

FACETIOUS GEOGRAPHY. 

N. K. ROYSE. 

26. What mountain of North America never 
experiences any inclemencies? 

27. What city of Asia is the name of a male 
gnawer? 

28. On what eastern insular mountain ought all 
in&nts to be reared? 

29. In what city of South America do the people 
take everything for granted? 

30. What river of the Western Hemisphere is a 
young lady, your sister, and one who is always 
imbibing? 

31. What mountain of North America is a spot- 
ted bay horse? 

32. Which is the most pungent city in the 
world? 

33. What lake is finer than any other? 

34. What city of western Europe must always 
remain a quantity of paper? 

35. What political division of the Old World do 



. ladies like to twine about their sweet heads when 
making a neighborhood call? 

36. Which is the best island from which to go up 
in a balloon? 

37. In case of a universal flood, what city of 
Great Britain would you prefer to live in? 

38. Which is the most annoying city of all 
Europe to live in? 

39. Which is the most desirable island to all 
coffee drinkers? 

40. What mountain of North America recaUs a 
most beautiful product of the flower garden? 

41. Which is the sweetest smelling city in the 
world? 

42. What city of the United States has a big 
bushy head, glaring eyes, and short crooked horns? 

43. Which is the most pious cape of the Eastern 
Hemisphere? 

44. Which is the most genuine of all the mount- 
ains of North America? 

45. Which is the most exalted of European 
cities? 

46. The inhabitants of what American city ought 
**to dwell together in unity?" 

47. A penniless man ought to go to what island 
of the Pacific Ocean? 

48. Which is the most desirable harbor of 
Europe? 

49. What country should one become acquainted 
with on Thanksgiving day? 

50. What city of the Orient is generally met 
with in the barn-yard? 

FINANCE. 

H. K. ARMSTRONG. 

26. Who was the first regular banker in London? 

27. Who was the first governor of the Bank of 
England? 

28. Where is the Royal mint of Great Britain? 
Where are there branch mints? 

29. Who once had a palace on the site now 
occupied by the Royal mint? 

30. What is the minimum income which is taxed 
in England? 

31. What peoples have issued coins called (a) 
Angels, (b) Dogs, (c) Leopards, (d) Unicorns? 

32. What Scotchman became comptroller-general 
of the finances, and prime minister of France? 

33. When was the Bank of France established? 

34. When and where was the first savings bank 
in France established? 

35. When was the common system of coinage 
united in by Sweden, Norway and Denmark, first 
put into circulation? 

36. What countries originally formed the Latin 
Monetary Union? What country was afterwards 
admitted? 

3 7. When , and for what purpose was it organized t 
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38. In what Italian cities are there clearing 
houses, and which is the largest? 

39. When did Italy resume specie payments? 

40. What government has announced the resump- 
tion of specie payments to take place January i, 1886? 

41. What is the monetary unit of (a) Venezuela, 

(b) Hayti, (c) TripoU? 

42. Has any country besides the United States 
a decimal system of currency? 

43 . Where, besides in the United States, are gold 
and silver coins of the United States a legal tender? 

44., Where is the imperial mint of Japan? 

45. What nation has a "Government Bank" with 
a capital half native and half foreign, and with a 
board of management composed of natives and 
foreigners equally divided? 

46. What city has the largest public debt of any 
in the world? 

47. Who said, "The revenue of the State, is the 
StateV 

48. Are there any bankers in Dickens's novels? 
If so, name them, and name the novel? 

49. Who wrote (a) " Money," (b) " The Miser," 

(c) "The Adventures of a Shilling?" 

50. Name the author of, and the poem containing, 
the lines: 

(a) "But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 

that Honor feels." 

(b) "Talk grand of dollars, V notes, and so forth. 

How hard they are to get, how good to hold." 

PILGRIMS AND SHRINES. 

ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 

51. Which is the oldest church in Rome? To 
whom does it date as a church? 

52. What are its three special attractions as to 
tradition and art? 

53. What six objects of interest must we be sure 
to see at Santa Prasside? 

54. What fountain do we pass as we go from 
Montorio to San Pancrazio, and how is it remarkable? 

55. What should we visit below this church? 

56. What Roman confraternity always starts in 
procession from Teodoro? 

57. What relic of apostolic times do we see at 
Santa Prisca on the Aventine? 

58. What other church of interest stands on the 
ridge of this Hill? 

59. What is the Christian name of the Pantheon? 

60. When and by whom was it built? 

61. What is the peculiarity of the dome of the 
Pantheon, besides its perfection of proportion? 

62. What famous artist was buried under this 
dome, and where do we find his memorial tablet? 

63. From what does Santa Maria Maggiore take 
its name? 

64. On which of the seven hiUs of Rome does it 
stand? 



65. When and by whom was it built? 

66. What determined its location and its first 
name? 

67. What do we find in the upper loggia of this 
church concerning its history? 

68. What name is given to the beautiful pavement 
of this church? 

69. When was the triumphal arch of this church 
built, and by whom? 

70. When was the mosaic of the apse executed, 
by whom, and at whose order? 

71. Why may Americans feel a personal pride 
in this church? 

72. What three Basilicas are honored with holy 
doors, open only in the year of Jubilee? 

73. From what does San Pietro in Vincoli take 
its name? 

74. What celebrated piece of sculpture has made 
this church famous? 

75. What interesting relic of mediaeval times is 
seen from San Pietro in Vincoli? 

FRENCH HISTORY. 

MRS. ELLEN K. HOOKER« 

5 1 . What day is known as the Day of Barricades ? 

52. What was the "French Fury?" 

53. What was the "Holy League?" 

54. Who was imprisoned for life for too royally 
entertaining a king? 

55. Upon what occasion did a green sprig be- 
come an emblem of liberty? 

56. In whose reign did commerce and manu- 
factures receive their greatest impulse? 

57. What prince drew three cart-loads of coin 
from a bank at one time? 

58. What church was built in order to deposit 
therein the **crown of thorns" brought from Con- 
stantinople? 

59. What was the "Noyadesf * 

60. When did Napoleon receive the name ' *Little 
Corporal?" 

61. What victory in France caused an English 
statesman to say, "Fold up the map of Europe for 
the next twenty years?" 

62. On what occasion did America set the 
fashions for France? 

63. What siege is the most frimous in modem 
history? 

64. Who said, "Now the pastime of war is over, 
we will return to the serious business of life, which 
is,— drilling?" 

65. What queen was reprimanded before a 
council, for displeasing a prime minister? 

66. Of what king was it said, — "There was 
nothing royal about him but his face?" 

67. What event gave rise to the * *Bed of Justice ?' ' 

I 68. Name three things for which the Castle of 
' Nantes was fiemiious. ^->» ^ 
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69. What French queen died from poison con- 
Teyed in a pair of gloves? 

70. Who was the * 'Widow Capet?" 

71. Who said, "The guard dies but never sur- 
renders?" 

72. Whence did the expression, "Order reigns in 
Warsaw" originate? 

73. Who discovered that France needed two 
things,— a head, and a sword? 

74. What batde was called the "Battle of the 
Emperors?" 

75. What French king died in England during 
this century? 

MILITARY HISTORY, 

S. M. FOX. 

51. Name three places that have been called 
<*The Gibralter of America". 

52. What American general was at the sa me time 
bishop of his church? 

53. What American general's name was adopted 
as a nom-de-plume by a celebrated humorist? 

54. During what campaign in our civil war were 
wooden mortars used? 

55. What day is considered the turning point in 
©ur late war? 

56. What American commander-in-chief was in 
early life a quaker? 

57. What patriot American soldier said, "I only 
regret I have but one life to lose for my country?" 

58. What American general was created a 
marshal of France? 

59. What celebrated revolutionary general was 
afterwards governor of Pennsylvania? 

60. The grave of what revolutionary general 
could not be found when Congress attempted to 
place a monument over it? 

61. What poem is unquestionably the greatest 
war lyric by an American author? 

62. Who was the first successful manufacturer of 
arms in this country? 

63. What state su£fered the greatest per cent of loss 
from deaths in action and from wounds in the civil war? 

64. What was the most decisive battle fought on 
American soil? 

65. In what America battle was the disparity of 
•casualties the greatest? 

66. Who is said to be the first soldier to enlist 
firom Connecticut in 1862? 

67. What Union general, killed in the late war, 
left his property to the goverment to assist in prose- 
cuting the war? 

68. What general was chief of artillery under 
Washington during the entire revolutionary war? 

69. Who was the first major general in the 
American revolutionary army? 

7a The wife of what revolutionary general wrote 
the "History of the American Revolution?" 



71. What aid-de-camp to Washington was killed 
by riding over a precipice in 1 81 7? 

72. Who was it, Hawthorne said, "was a quaker 
and a blacksmith and except Washington, was the 
best soldier in the army?" 

73. Who was the first Union general killed in 
the war of the rebellion ? 

74. What was the "Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo?" 

75. In what American battle did the defeated 
general leave his wooden leg as a trophy to the victors? 

CHEMISTRY 

F. A. HOLTON. 

51. Give the proportions by volume in which 
oxygen unites with nitrogen and state which of these 
oxides is an ana;sthetic. 

52. To what law of continuation do these oxides 
point? 

53. Sulphuric acid in excess added to saltpetre 
forms what? 

54. What element very closely resembles oxygen 
in its chemical relations? 

55. When an element assumes more than one 
form or state, what is this properly called? 

56. Sulphur burned in air forms what? 

57. What effect does light have upon the 
sulphides of the alkaline earth metals? 

58. What is the most important compound of 
sulphur? 

59. What very combustible element resembles 
nitrogen? 

60. By whom, and from what, was this element 
first obtained? 

61. For the detection of what elements is 
Marsh's test applied? 

62. In whftt part of a coal stove is the formation 
of carbonous oxide most abundant? 

63. Give the compounds of oxygen and carbon. 

64. Show that carbonic acid contains carbon. 

65. What is the chief form of carbon in plants? 

66. Why is the specific heat of elements so im- 
portant in chemistry? 

67. Is there any measure of the power exerted 
by the sun's rays in forming plant tissue? 

68. When salt dissolves in water, is this a 
chemical or physical solution? 

69. When were the streets of London first lighted 
with coal gas? 

70. Is gunpowder a chemical or physical mixture ? 

71. Why is nitro-glycerine more powerful in 
explosions than gunpowder? 

72. How does basin lead acetate act toward 
turmeric paper? 

73. Name a very common element that resembles 
the carbon in its chemical relations. 

74. What action has strong sulphuric acid upon 
oxate acid? ^->» ^ 
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75. If kerosene oil (Sp. Gr. O. 8) contains 85 
per cent of carbon, how many litres of carbonic acid 
are formed in burning one litre of oil? 

PROBLEMS, 

51. How many terms of the series, .034, .0344, 
,0348, &c., will amount to 2.748? 

52. There is a square tract of land containing 10 
times as many acres as there are rods in the fence 
inclosing it ; how large is the square? 

53. Find the square root of 234.09. 

54. Find the square of 7 in the terms of its parts 
5 and 2. 

55. The sum of three nimibers in arithmetical 
progression is f , and the sum of their reciprocals is 
7I ; what are the numbers? 

56. Find three numbers in geometrical pro- 
gression whose sum shall be 52, and the sum of the 
extremes to the square of the mean as 10 to 36. 

57. What number added to five times itself will 
make 576? 

58. Divide $650 among four persons so that 
their shares shall be to each other In the proportion 
of I, I, I, and h» 

59. There is a number whose three digits are the 
same ; and if h-om the number, 4 times the simi of 
the digits be subtracted, the remainder will be 297; 
required the number. 

60. From a bag of money which contained a 
certain sum, was taken $20 less than its half; $30 
less than its third part; $40 less than its fourth part, 
and then there was nothing left. What sum did the 
bag contain? 

61. If 8 men can clear 30 acres of land in 63 
days, working ten hours a day, how many acres 
can 10 men clear in 72 days, working 12 hours a day? 

62. A and B enter into partnership ; A furnishes 
I400 for 8 months, and B 5600 for 4 months ; they 
gain $280 ; what is each one's share of the profit? 

63. If a school-room is 40 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and 14 feet high, what is the length of a diagonal 
drawn from the floor to the ceiling? 

64. If a gate nine inches in diameter will empty 
a mill-pond in 16 hours, how large must a gate be 
to empty it in 4 hours? 

65. A certain number, consisting of two digits, 
b equal to twice the product of its digits ; and if 27 
be added to the number, its digits will be inverted. 
Required the number. 

66. The sum of four numbers in geometrical pro- 
gression is equal to their common ratio + !> and the 
first term is iV; what are the numbers? 

67. What is the sum of the fractions 
" ? 



ife'*"^: 



68. What is the value of 
=r 4, ^ = 5, and w = 20 ? 



x^-y^s 



nt^ b — (i — m)a 



when a 



69. Divide 



70. 



71. 






^r i'-^:)- 



Reduce "'^''S ^ , to an entire form. 
What is the value of 5?±|!^=1^^ 



y/a 

72. Divide 2 — —= - 

^6 






73. Reduce the equation: (^4V«)* — (x— v^a)* 
= 2ay/7b' 

74. Two numbers are in the proportion of a tod, 
and when c is added to each, the proportion is as 5 
to 6 ; what are the numbers ? 

75. Find the 6th power of v^? 4- •"3, or expand 
(v'ai + •ay)*» ^^^ afterward suppress all the powers 
of X and^, on the supposition that each is equal to 
unity. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

76. By what agencies are the changes of the 
earth's crust produced at the present time? 

77. What is erosion? 

78. Into how many classes are coral formations 
divided? 

79. About how many volcanoes are still in action? 

80. Where are fields ef fire found of the greatest 
extent? 

81. Into what three general classes are springs 
divided? 

82. Upon what four principal causes does the 
temperature of a place depend? 

83. To what region must we look for the cause 
of the circulation of the winds of the globe? 

84. Where are the principal monsoon regions? 

85. Where are the Etesian winds? 

86. Where do we find the simoon? 

87. Where does the khamsin prevail? 

88. Where does the sirocco prevail? 

89. What cold wind originates in the Andes? 

90. What wind is common to the eastern shores 
of the Gulf of Venice? 

9 1 . What would be the condition of South America 
providing the Andes were on the Atlantic coast? 

92. Where is the largest rainless district of the 
globe? 

93. Where does the greatest amount of rain fall? 

94. About how many distinct plant species are 
there? 

95. What are the simplest forms of the plant 
species? 

96. Which are the most stately of all vegetable 
forms? 

97. What plants are the most valuable for 
furnishing clothing? 

98. What naturalist is a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan? 

99. What recluse that lived on the shores of 
Walden Pond was an ardent observer of nature? ^ 
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100. The life and correspondence of what 
eminent naturalist has recently been published? 
MODERN EUROPE. 

(1492-1885.) 

76. What famous naval commander used a broom 

as an emblem? 

77. What was the most expensive palace of 
modem times? 

78. What king hired as a laborer in a shipyard? 

79. Who was the Madman of the North? 

80. What king paid a greater bounty to a soldier, 
on account of his size, than to his representative at 
the English court? 

81. Who sent Washington a swdk'd inscribed, 
**The oldest general in the world to the bravest?" 

82. What English king could not speak English? 

83. When was the last time an English king was 
seen in battle? 

84. What country is known as *'The Kingdom of 
Snow ?" 

85. What village was taken and retaken fourteen 
times during a battle? 

86. Who has been called 'Olie Hero of the red 
shirt?" 

87. Who was called the Great Commoner? 

88. Whom did Carlyle call, "The Great Prussian 
Drill Sergesmt?" 

89. Who was the "Grand Monarch?" 

90. Who was the Affable King? 

91. What king was sumamed The Desired? 

92. What king was called the Iron Tooth? 

93. What French king was called The Martyr? 

94. Who was the founder of the house of Gotha? 

95. What king was sumamed the Terrible? 

96. Who was the Solomon of England? 

97. Who first assumed the title of King oi Ireland ? 

98. Who was called Queen Dick? 

99. Who was the Queen of Hearts? 

100. Who was the WHte Queen? 

EDUCA TION. 

76. About what time did the French language 
begin to be written? 

77. Who was the ** schoolmistress' ' celebrated by 
Shenstone? 

78* Who was called the Teacher of Germany? 

79. What native of Vermont was known as the 
Mathematical Calculator? 

80. Who established the Metric System of 
weights and measures? 

81. What English universities are allowed a 
member in Parliament? 

82. What university did Gladstone at one time 
represent? 

83. Where is the most important institute of 
natural sciences in this country, and who founded it? 

84. Who established a fiind, that bears his name, 
for the education of the colored race? 



85. What college was at one time known as 
Kings College? 

86. Which is the largest city in the United States 
without a Protestant college? 

87. When, and where, were Normal schools first 
established in this country? 

88. Which state contains the greatest number of 
colleges? 

89. Which American college has the greatest 
number of pupils in attendance? 

90. Which is the oldest college in the state ot 
New York? 

91. Which is the oldest female university in the 
state of New York? 

92. What famous Catholic university in Indiana? 

93. What famous Catholic college in the District 
of Columbia? 

94* What foreign university is celebrated for 
duels among the students? 

95. Which are the two widest known universities 
of Scotland? 

96. Which is the most famous university of Ireland ? 

97. Which is the widest known boys' school in 
the world? 

98. Which is the widest known coll^^e of (a) 
Maine, (b) New Hampshire, (c) Vermont, (d) Massa- 
chusetts, (e) Rhode Island? 

99. Which is the widest known college of (a) 
Connecticut, (b) Pennsylvania, (c) New Jersey, 

(d) Delaware, (e) Maryland? 

100. Which, is the widest known college of (a) 
Michigan, (b) Wisconsin, (c)Califomia« (d) Tennessee, 

(e) Colorado? 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

Select the number of answers required in the question, arranged 
in the order of choice. 



COLLEGES. 

Name the ten leading colleges of liberal arts in 

Europe. 

NATURAL WONDERS. 

Name the ten most famous natural wonders in the 

world? 

GERMAN A UTHORS, 

Name the ten most famous German authors of all 

time. 

MEDICINE, 

Name the five most distinguished members of 
the n»edical profession now living. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE. 

Milwaukee, December 26, 1884. 
No. 10 Orators. 
I. James G. Blaine. 2. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. 
Cox. 4. Julia Ward Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. 
Frank A. Bonton. 
If in the total number of votes Blaine should re- 
ceive 85, Cook 45, Cox 23, Howe 38, Douglass 9, 
the total of the above baUot would be 20a The 

▼otc securing highest total will receive first price, etc. 
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ANSWERS 

Amiwan to questions that appeared in the October number. 



MILITARY HISTOR Y. 

S. M. FOX. 

1. Bellona. 

2. Berthold Schwartz, in 1320. 

3. The Phoenicians. 

4. The Great Wall of China. 

5. Hippolyta. 

6. Xenophon. 

7. Themistocles. 

8. Belisarius. 

9. Godfrey of Bouillon. 

10. Hannibal. 

1 1. Queen Boadicea. 

12. Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 

13. Crecy, August 26th, 1346. 

14. 1526, from Pistoja, Italy. 

15. At Buxted, by Ralph Hog. 

16. Jacob Perkins, 1824. Also W. Murdoch, 1803. 

17. Catherine of Braganza, wife of Charles 11. 
Queen Elizabeth, acceptable answer. 

18. Berthold, Count of Limoges, 12th century. 

19. Frederick the Great 

20. Tamerlane, (1336-1405). Timoleon, Othman, 
Genghis Khan, also so-called. 

21. Timoleon (395-337 B. C). 

22. Bugeaud de la Piconnerie (i 784-1849). 

23. "Bomba," because he bombarded Palenno 
after swearing not to do so. 

24. At the siege of Wachtendouk, 1588. Some 
authorities say at the siege of Rhodes, 1522; others, 
by the French at Naples, in 1494. 

25. Frederick the Great. 

CHEMISTRY 

F. A. HOLTON. 

1. That of Aristotle. 

2. In Egypt 

3. Geber. 

4. Geber, who considered all elements composed 
of mercury and sulphur. 

5. Roger Bacon (12 14-1294). 

6. Van Helmont (1577-1644). 

7. Robert Boyle. "Volume varies inversely as 
pressure". 

8. Lavoisier ( 1 743- 1 794). 

9. John Dalton (1766-1844). 

10. Urea by Woehler. 

11. Baron Liebig. 

12. Gallium. 

13. Yes. 

14. A physical mixture. 

15. Water. 

16. Compare the densities of hydrochloric add 
•nd water of ammonia. 



17. Expose chlorine water to sun-light 

18. No. 

19. In 161 7. 

20. 1613. 

21. 100° C. 

22. Yes, about i%. 

23. No. 

24. Ammonium nitrate. 

25. Nitric acid. 

PILGRIMS AND SHRINES. 

ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 

1. In the church called "The little Saint 
Genevieve." 

2. Near the Saint Genevieve, called also the Pan- 
theon. 

3. In the year 1 121. 

4. The Cathedral at MUan. 

5. In the convent of Santa Maria Delia Grazia is 
Milan. 

6. The City of the Lily. 

7. Saint Peter's dome. 

8. On the Piazza Circe Agonale. 

9. Its three large fountains. 

10. The Via Nomentane. 

1 1. The blessing of the lambs. 

12. From the wool of the two lambs on the altar 
of Saint Agnes. 

13. From Saint Callistus, pope and martyr, who 
enlarged it 

14. On the famous Appian Way. 

15. Saint Cecilia, the patroness of music. 

16. Saint Cornelius, bishop and martyr. 

17. Saint Damasus. 

18. All the letters end in three points, like a 
fleur-de-lis. 

19. Santa Maria, in Trastevere. 

20. By Saint Callistus in the year 224. 

2 1 . San Stefano Rotondo. 

22. It is an oval. 

23. From Saint Peter who was crucified there, 
and the sand of the hill which is like gold dust 

24. The tomb of Tasso, and the chamber in which 
he died. 

25. A temple to Remus and Romulus. 

FINANCE 

H. K. ARMSTRONG. 

1. In the purchase by Abraham of a field as a 
sepulchre for Sarah: Genesis xxiii, B. C. i860. 

2. Latin moneta, it having been coined in the 
temple of Juno Moneta. 

3. Skins and furs. 

4. Leather; 

5. To the Lydians. 

6. About 862 B. C, by Pheidon, tyrant of Aigoi. 

7. Under Servius Tullius, about 573 B. C 

8. Dionysius of Syracuse. 

9. The Hollanders. /^^ t 
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10. In Russia. 

11. Olive oil. 

12. In Burmah. 

13. Russia. 

14. Charles 11. 

15. January I, 1695. 

16. November I, 1695. 

17. June I, 1783. 

18. Sir Isaac Newton. 

19. William £. Gladstone. 

ao. In 1489, under Henry VII. 

21. Lombard Street. 

22. Alexander Pope. 

23. The Bank of England. 

24. From three needles, the sign on the shield of 
the Needle -makers' Company's arms. Other author- 
ities say Threadneedle is a corruption of Thridenal, 
i, e. the third street from Cheapside. 

25. Adam Smith: "An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations". 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

MRS. ELLEN K. HOOKER. 

1. At Lyons, about 170. 

2. Until conquered by Clovis, it was the chief city 
of a Celtic tribe called Parisil 

3. Hugh Capet. 

4. Philip Augustus, in 1203. 

5. Courtray, 1302. Also Guinegate, 15 13. 

6. War between Philip IV, and Edward I of 
England. 

7. Calais. 

8. The wife of Louis VII. 

9. Louis XI. 

10. Robert, son of Hugh Capet 

1 1. Merovseus. 

12. Charles V. 

13. Anne of Brittany. 

14. Jean de Gcrson, (1363-1439)- 

15. Phflip the Fair. 

16. Charles VIIL 

17. Louis XI. 

18. That of Joan of Arc. 

19. Louis Philippe. 

20. Chevalier Bayard. 

2 1 . That of the Field ot the Cloth of Gold, between 
Francis I, and Henry VHI of England. 

22. Henry, son of Jeanne d' Albret, andfthe 
yonng Prince of Conde. 

23. Henry III. 

24. Henry IV. 

25. The Gazette, 1631. 

PROBLEMS, 

26. .4. 

27. Thirty. 

28. 256 and 144- 

29. At two hundred per cent. 

30. 4. 38+. 



31. .0000000096048. 

32. 5358.2156. 

33. 8. 65 kilometers. 

34. Son's share was $6996, the daughter's $1749- 

35. Since the remainder in each case is 2 less 
than the divisor, the required number is 2 less than the 
Least Common Multiple of the divisors, or 1007095. 

36. One half per cent, premium. 

37. One and fifteen- twenty seconds per cent. 

38. $14166.67. 

39. Three hundred sixty dollars. 

40. A. 5370. B. 5330. 



42. 

43- 
44. 

45. 
46. 

47. 



—3.—- 6,—. I, .8, 3. 
4«V"3tf X \b^ X Vx, 
Two. 



^W=^ 



2;r4- 



48. x= 



ex ■\- bx—ab , 



y/a 



49- 
50. 



Three, and five. 



a -f- ^^^8rt*>* — 3«' ^^^ ^ 



-V. 



51- 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 



NA TURAL HISTORY, 

Pliny, the Elder. 

J. P. de Toumefort (1656-1708). 

Aristode, 347 B- C. 

Erasmus Darwin. 

Grew was the first to establish the theory 
beyond doubt. Various claims have been made to the 
discovery. 

56. Amaud de ViUeneuve (1238-1314)- 

57. Sir Humphrey Davy. 

58. No. 

59. Cirrus, cumulus, stratus, cirro-cumulus, dno- 
stratus, cumulo-stratus, and nimbus. 

60. Bread fruit 
The banana. 
Cotton. 
In Australia. 
The bamboo. 
The eastern slopes of the Andes from BoUna 

to the United States of Columbia. 

66. Karl Ernst von Baer (1792-1876). 

67. In Henry TWrd's license to the town o< 
Newcasde. 

68. The Persian Gulf. 
The crocodile. Apis bull, ox, etc. 
The ibis. 
In Australia. 
Giraffe, hippopotamus, and gorilla. Othfics 



61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 



69. 
70. 

71- 
72. 



may be mentioned. 
73. The squids. 
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74. The sightless fish of the Mammoth Cave. 

75. (a) Apple, pear, plum, apricot, peach, cherry, 
fig, orange, lemon; (b) the same; (c) apple, pear, plum, 
apricot, peach, cherry; (d) apple, plum, peach, 
cherry, fig, orange, lemon, banana; (e) apple, peach, 
pear, plum, cherry. 

MODERN EC/ROPE. 
(1492-1885). 

51. The Earl of Warwick, executed in 1499. 

52. To expel the French firom Italy. 

53. Henry Vni, and Francis I. 

54. The pope, the emperor of Germany, and the 
king of France. 

55. Under Soliman, 1520-1566. 

56. In 1 579, by the union at Utrecht; and William 
of Orange was the first stadtholder. 

57. James I, in 1603. 

58. Charles L 

59. In 1789. 

60. Portugal, Spain, France and Netherlands. 

61. Philip n, in 1580. 

62. John IV, in 1640. 

63. Admiral M. H. Von Tromp. 

64. Femao de Andrada, a Portuguese, in 15 18. 

65. At the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. 

66. England, Sweden, and Holland, against 
Prance. 

67. In 1678, on account of the Cossacks. 

68. Acknowledged as such in 1660. 

69. (a) In 1 701, (b) Frederick I. 

70. James 11. 

71. France. 

72. In 1703, by Peter the Great. 

73. Duke of Marlborough. 

74. In 1707. 

75. Germany, Great Britain, Holland and France, 
against Spain. 

EDUCATION. 

51. To the magi, a priestly caste of Median origin. 

52. Anaxarchus. 

53. Aristotle and Alexander. 

54. Protagoras (480 ?-4l I? B. C). 

55. Aristofle (384-322 B. C). 

56. Pisistratus. 

57. Aspasia of Miletus. Also Diotima. 

58. Asinius Pollio (B. C. 76-A. D. 4) 

59. Anselm of Laon (1050- 1 1 1 7). 

60. Roger Ascham (I5I5?-I568). 

61. George III, by James Quin. 

62. James Crichton, '*The Admirable". 

63. WUhelm von Leibnitz (i 646-1 716), so called 
by George I. 

64. Durham College. 

65. At lima, Peru, in 1576. 

66 . Eugene Aram ( 1 704- 1 759}. 

67. J. A. Comenius. 

68. Giovanni Borgi (i735?-i8o2T). 



69. "Tom Brown's School Days", byjThomis 
Hughes. 

70. Horace Mann (1796-1859). 

71. The French Academy, of forty members. 

72. Oxford and Cambridge. 

73. Hosea Ballou (1796-1861). 

74. In 1749 as the Academy of Philadelphia, by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

75. John Bach McMaster. 

THE ANTIQUARY. 

76. By God to Adam,— "Where art thonf 
Gen. 3:9. 

77. Lamech. 

78. The Book of Moses. 

79. Lamech*s address to his wives. 

80. Nimrod, a grandson of Ham. 

81. Democritus. 

82. 6,900,000— Rome, according to the census 
taken by Claudius in 48. 

83. Thirty thousand. 

84. At Nuremberg, in 1477. 

85. Catharine Howard, queen of Bngland, abott 

1539- 

86. In 1631. 

87. Francois de Bonnivard (1496-1570)' 

88. In the reign of William the Conqueror. 

89. The "Great Harry". 

90. In 1700. 

91. 198 B. C. by Attains, king of Pcrgamus. 

92. In 1460 by George Von Purbach. 

93. Sir Humphrey Davy, in Albemarle street, 
London, before the time of gas-lights. 

94. In 1836. 

95. Montgolfier, a Frenchman, June 5, 1783* 

96. The Mississippi River. 

97. Washingfton Irving in the "Salmagundi'*. 

98. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

99. The Iron City and the Smoky City. 
100. Buffalo. 

AMERICAN LIT ERA TURK. 

76. "A True Relation of Virginia," by Captain 
John Smith. 

77. In 1672. 

78. Alexander Hamilton. 

79. William CuUen Bryant 

80. Fitz-Grecne Halleck and Joseph Rodma« 
Drake. 

81. Henry Timrod. 

82. M'Donald Clarke. 

83. Richard Realf. 

84. Herman Melville. 

85. Those of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

86. George Ripley, George William Curtis, 
Charles A. Dana, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Margaret 
Fuller, W. E. Channing, W. H. Channing, T. Ptfk«'» 
and others. t 
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87. Richard Henry Dana. 

"88. Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

89. Francis Bret Harte. 

9a J. G. Holland. 

91. George \^Uiam Curtis. 

92. Bayard Taylor. 

93. W. W. Story and T. B. Read. 

94. Bancroft, Motley and Lowell. 

95. Dora Read and Elaine Goodale. 

96. Paul H. Hayne. 

97. George Henry Boker. 

98. Charles F. Richardson. 

99. (a) J. H. Gilmore, (b) John Bascom, (c) M. C. 
Tyler. 

100. (a) Washington Irving, (b) Donald G. 
Mitchell, (c) Nathaniel Hawthorne, (d) N. P. Willis, 

<e) : T?. Lowell. 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

COLLEGES, 
Name the ten leading Colleges of Liberal Arts in 
the United States. — One thousand three hundred 
eighty votes cast as follows: 

1. Harvard, 138 6. Columbia, loi 

2. Yale, 138 7. Dartmouth, 96 

3. Cornell, 137 8. Amherst, 89 

4. Princeton, 116 9. Williams, 65 

5. Michigan, 108 10. Brown, 65 
Johns Hopkins, 60; Vassar, 57; Oberlin, 42; 

Bowdoin, 30; Pennsylvania, 26; Wellesley, 20; 
Union, 17; Vi^[inia, 16; William and Mary, Smith, 
10 each; Boston, 7; Wesleyan, 5; La&yette, 3; 
Rutgers, Trinity, Wisconsin, 2 each; scattering, 18. 

Total, 1380. 

AUTHORS. 
Name Jive eighteenth century Authors who have 
exerted the best influence on our age. — Five hundred 
votes cast as follows : 

1. Addison, 65 3. Goldsmith, 55 

2. 7<>^i^o'^> 5^ 4- Pope, 37 

5. Burns, 34. 

Burke, 33; Cowper, 30; Edwards, 20; Gray, 18: 
Franklin, 15 ; Schiller, 13 ; Watts, 12 ; Adam 
Smith, II; Hume, Blackstone, 10 each; Locke, 
Richardson, 9 each ; Gibbon, De Foej 8 each; 
Steele, 7; Hannah More, 6; John Wesley, Paley, 
5 each; Charles Wesley, 4; Swift, 3; Thomson, 
I>oddridge, Rousseau, 2 each; scattering, 12, 
Total, 500. 

HUMORISTS. 

Name the ten greatest Humorists of all time. — 
Eight hundred thirty votes cast as follows: 

1. Clemens, 75 6. Browne, 40 

2. Holmes, 53 7. Shaw, 38 

3. Hood, 51 8. Cervantes, 34 

4. Lamb, 45 9. Swift, 32 

5. Sydney Smith, 43 10. Burdette, 31 
Lowell, 28; Locke, 25; Dickens, 24; Jerrold, 22; 



Irving, 20; Sterne, 19; Aristophanes, 18; Shakes- 
peare, Thackeray, 15 each; Harte, 13; Moliere, ii; 
Steele, Saxe, 10 each; Shillaber, Rabelais, 9 each; 
Butler, 8; Goldsmith, 7; Sheridan, Bums, 6 each; 
Addison, 4; Jonson, i£sop, Terence, 3 each; Mon- 
taigne, Hook, Fielding, Horace, Haliburton, Peck, 
Pope, Hogarth, 2 each; scattering, 83. Total, 830. 
'ESSAYISTS, 
Name ten Essayists whose worhs you enjoy reading 
above all others^ — Nine hundred ninety votes cast as 
follows: 
I. Macaulay, 96 6. Lamb, 71 



2. 


Emerson, 


93 


7. Lowell, 


58 


3- 


Carlyle, 


82 


8. Ruskin, 


57 


4- 


Bacon, 


78 


9. Irving, 


55 


5. 


Addison, 


74 


10. DeQuincey, 


53 



Holmes, 34; Whipple, 32; Burke, 30; Holland 28; 

Montaigne, 20; Johnson, 15; Goldsmith, 9; Hazlitt, 

8; Pope, Thoreau, 7 each; Locke, Swift, 6 each; 

Eliot, Steele, J. S. MiU, 5 each; Freeman, Spencer, 

Helps, 4 each; Mathews, 3; R. H. Dana, M. Arnold, 

Smiles, Hamilton, S. Smith, 2 each; scattering, 31. 

Total 990. 

FRENCH RE VOL UTJOH. 

Name the ten best worhs^ in English^ on the 

subject of the French Revolution, — Five hundred 

thirty votes cast as follows: 

1. ''French Revolution," by Carlyle, 42 

2. "French Revolution," by Thiers, 38 

3. "The Girondists," by Lamartine, 34 

4. "French Revolution," by Abbott, 33 

5. "French Revolution," by Michelet, 31 

6. "French Revolution," by Mignet, 30 

7. "Europe," by Alison, 30 

8. "Reflections on the Revolution," by Burke, 26 

9. "The Ancient Regime," by DeTocqueville,; 25 

10. «*The Revolution," by Taine, 24 
"French Revolution," by Sybel, 20; "Lectures 

on the French Revolution," by Smyth, 18; "French 
Revolution," by Morris, 18; "French Revolutionary 
Epoch," by VanLaun, 17; "History of Napoleon I", 
by Lanfrey, 15; "Hbtory of France", vol. 6, by 
Guizot, 13; "History of the Revolution," by Blanc, 
12; "History of the Bastile," by Davenport, "Vin- 
diciae Gallicse," by Mackintosh, 11 each; "Tale of 
Two Cities," by Dickens, 10; "Life of Napoleon," 
by Scott, "Life of Napoleon," by Hazlitt, 9 each; 
"History of France," by Martin, 8; "Wars that 
Grew out of the French Revolution," by Stephens, 7; 
"Napoleon and His Marshals," by Headley, 6; "Life of 
Madame DeStael," by Stevens, "Life of Marie Antoi- 
nette," by Young, 5 each; "History of Madame 
Roland," by Abbott, 4; "Essay on the French 
Revolution," by Macaulay, "Ninety-Three," by 
Hugo, 3 each; "The Last Banquet," by Renaud, 
"Alice Lorraine," by Blackmore, "Destruction ot 
the Bastile," by Coleridge, "LaVendee," by TroUopc, 
I 2 each; scattering, 7. Total 530. (^ ^^^\^ 
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REVIEWS 

INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 

If we were called upon to name the most 
important work, from a literary point of view, 
that has been published this season, we would 
assuredly mention "Initials and Pseudonyms; 
a Dictionary of Literary Dis^ises," that has 
just been issued by an enterprising New York 
nouse. It is a work upon which years of earn- 
est and careful labor have been spent, and the 
result is nearly as complete and accurate a 
volume in all its details as man could make. 
Tlie vastness of the undertaking will be under- 
stood when it is known that over twelve 
thousand initials and pseudonyms, and eight 
diousand real names of authors are given in 
the body of the work. It contains as complete 
a list of American and English literary dis- 
guises, from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the present time as could be obtained, 
together with the most recent and important 
continental ones, and a few soubriquets* The 
compiler is indebted to Albert R. Frey, of the 
Astor Library, for about two thousand titles ; 
and a very complete article on '* Junius " to be 
found in the first part Its author, William 
Cushine, was for some years assistant in the 
Harvard University Library, and his experience 
there obtained has served him well. Library 
work teaches the value of completeness, con- 
ciseness and the necessity of easy reference. 
It is not too much to say that the dictionary is 
a model of its kind. There is not a public 
Ubrary in this country, or a private one for that 
matter, that can afford to be without a copy of 
*' Initials and Pseudonyms.*' It should take 
its place beside Allibone's ^ Dictionary," and 
Poole's "Index," being as valuable as they. 
The publishers are entitled to no little praise 
for their enterprise, and the beauty of their 
printing and binding. New York: T. Y. 
CroweU & Co., 8vo, cloth, pp. 604, I5. 

PROFESSOR LOUIS AGASSIZ. 

The tribute spontaneousljr paid by a whole 
continent to the eminent services ana honored 
character of Prof. Louis Agassiz at his death 
twelve years ago, attested at once the high dis- 
tinction of this enthusiastic student of nature 
and the profound popular interest in scientific 
researches. In the midst of the most extended 
labors of his long and always wonderfully ac- 
tive career, he dropped glass and pen to resume 
them no more. It is something more than a 
conventional form of words to say that the loss 
which science thus sustained was irreparable. 
On this side the water he had no peer, and in 
Europe no superior. In industry, in - pure 
scientific ardor, and in multifarious and accurate 
information, larj^ely the product of orie^inal in- 
vestigations, it is doubtful if he left behind an 
equaSy illustrious laborer in the same field. 
Prof. Agassiz was bom in Motiers, Switzerland, 
May 28, 1807, His father was pastor of the 
Protestant parish of St. Imies. Louis was 
educated for the medical profession, and it was 
only after the applause which followed his com- 



pilation of the results of the Brazil Exploring^ 
Expedition in respect to fishes, that he decided 
to devote himself to the study of natural history. 
His superior genius displaved itself in every 
inquiry ne undertook and although he met the 
opposition in some instances which is insepar- 
aole from the advocacy of new theories, he nad 
the satisfaction of seeing the correctness of his 
views confirmed and maide the basis of investi- 
gation in other fields of research. He may be 
said to have created the science of mssil 
ichthyology and to have discovered and devel- 
oped the true theory of glacial action. His 
contributions to the classics of science are 
numerous, beginning with his work on Fresh 
Water Fishes in 1839 and continuing down the 
last articles from his busy pen, whidi were go- 
ing through the press at the time of his death. 
He came to America in 1846 and fully identified 
himself with the educational ana scientific 
interests of the country. " Louis Afi;assiz, His 
Life and Correspondence,'* as edited by Eliza- 
beth Gary Agassiz, is the most important con- 
tribution to ue literature of literature, as well 
as to the literature of science that has been, or 
will be published this year. Boston : Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co., Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro.» 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 794, I4. 

THE WIT OF WOMEN. 

Although Miss Kate Sanborn has long been 
before the public as an eloquent lecturer on 
literary topics, and the maker of holiday and 
other booklets, we believe the "Wit of Women" 
is her most pretentious publication. That she 
is well qualified for the work she has under- 
taken wDl never be questioned by those who 
have had the pleasure of listening to her pleas- 
ant talks from a lyceum platform, or watched 
her literary career. We do not know whether 
Miss Sanborn would permit us to call her a 
wit, but we will put it m a milder term and say 
that we know that she has a fine sense of humor. 
As long ago as when her contributions appeared 
in The Galaxy we were aware of the fact. 
That she has a true love for literature and 
literary work in the highest sense of the term, 
the writer of these lines can attest. One of the 
most pleasant recollections of a literary under- 
taking that proved untimely and unfruitftil, is 
the kindly words of encouragement and un- 
solicited assistance that she freely offered. If 
the author has exercised good taste and judg- 
ment in the production of this book, the pub- 
lishers have used the same talents in an emi- 
nent degree. It is a companion volume to 
their "Buntling Ball," and Miss Cleveland's 
" Essays/* and, to our mind, surpasses both 
those books in attractiveness. New York and 
London: Funk and Wagnalls, square i2mo^ 
cloth, pp. 216, $1.50. 

HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

The booklets that comprise the "Flower Song 
Series,'* to our mind, are the most desirable 
offering for the money, put on the market this 
fall. Each volume is in a rich binding of 
French sateen, floral pattern. The covers are 
mounted upon the rich material in such a way^ 
that the place of a fringe is entirely supplanted 
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by the sateen. The whole forms a most beauti- 
ful and appropriate setting for Miss Skeldin^*s 
designs. The style of binding is original with 
White, Stokes and Allen, who have applied for 
a patent upon it. ** Spring Blossoms" consists 
of designs of pussy willow and cattails; pansies; 
orchids ; and buttercups and ferns. ^'Midsum- 
xner Flowers" contains maple leaves; clematis; 
wild raspberry; and meadow sweet, berries and 
ferns. The "Flowers for Winter Days" are 
chrvsanthemums; white orchids; pink azaleas, 
ana white roses. Each volume has select 
pKOems by prominent authors, many in fac- 
simile, arranged and illustrated oy Susie 
Barstow Skelding. The letter press, on antique 
laid paper is excellent. All parties concerned, 
from the artist to the maker of the boxes, 
have contributed to their general attract- 
iveness. New York : White, Stokes & Allen. 
BufEalo: Peter Paul & Bro. Folio unique, 
each $1.50. 

"The Good Things from Life, Second 
Series " is fully up to the excellent standard set 
by the "First Series," published last year. 
Good taste is displayed in the selections from 
the abundant material a year's numbers of 
Z./^ affords. Nothing vulgar or distasteful is 
admitted, if, indeed, anythine can be found in 
the original source that could be criticised on 
that score. Nearly all the suggestions illustrate 
some phase of modem life, either real or ideal; 
and tne engraving^s, with few exceptions, are 
well executed. The book will make a good ad- 
dition to a library table, as the casual visitor 
would turn the leaves with much satisfaction 
and delight. New York: White, Stokes& Al- 
len. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro. Cloth, $2. 

SCULPTURE. 

Clara Erskine Clement's "An Outline His- 
tory of Sculpture for Beginners and Students,*' 
besides giving an outline history, also makes 
many practiced suggestions of much value. It 
indicates the best subjects, discusses the 
various methods, and gives helpful hints. These, 
supplemented by numerous illustrations, can- 
not fail to be of great service to art students. 
The ordinary reader will find much to attract 
his attention, both historical and critical. It 
represents an immense amount of thouehtful, 
discriminating, painstaking work. Altnough 
this work is a companion volume to the *' Out- 
line History of Painting," by the same author, 
it can be had independently. New York: 
White, Stokes & Allen. Buffalo: Peter Paul 
& Bro. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 304, $2.50. 

TRAVEL. 

W. T. Homaday, has^iven his experiences as 
a hunter and naturalist m India, Ceylon, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Borneo, in his very in- 
teresting work, " Two Years in the Jungle.*' 
The author is the chief taxidermist of the United 
States National Museum. This book is the 
result of a journey he made to India for the 
purpose of collecting for Ward's Natural Science 
Establishment at Rochester. Equipped with 
a complete outfit, and furnished by Mr. Ward 
with ample means for a sojourn aoroad of al- 
most three years, he started in the latter part 



of 1876, to accomplish his mission. He went 
first to England, thence to France and Italy 
and on to Bombay, and the other places men- 
tioned in the title. His first object everywhere 
was to obtain specimens of the animals, birds, 
fishes, etc. of the country, and this led to many 
amusing and exciting adventures, especially 
while in the pursuit of tigers, elephants, and 
similar game. But his eyes were also open to 
the peculiarities of the people and countries, 
and the result is a most valuable and interest- 
ing work of travel, written with unusual con- 
ciseness and spirit The volume is fully illus- 
trated, has a map, a good index, and an appen- 
dix giving valuable practical information to 
collectors. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Buffalo : Peter Paul & Bro. 8vo, pp. 
512, $4. 

THE world's workers. 

The publication of •• The World's Workers," 
consisting of new and original volumes by 
popular authors, is commenced with the inten- 
tion of producing a series of books that should 
include the lives of some of the best known 
world's workers in a convenient volume, and at 
a price that would place them within the reach 
of all. They are especially adapted for the 
young, and it is to be hoped that parents will 
have the good judgment to encourage this class 
of books, that publishers may more readily 
produce them. They have been written with 
great care, have been nicely printed with large 
t^pe on fine paper, with portraits printed on a 
tmt as frontispiece. We have received "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,^' by Ernest Foster; "Richard 
Cobden," by R. Cowing; "Benjamin Frank- 
lin," by E. M. Tomkinson; "Sir Titus Salt and 
George Moore," by J. Burnley; "Florence 
Nightingale, Catherine Marsh, Frances Ridley 
Haverg£, Mrs. Raynard," by Lizzie Aldridge, 
" Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, Elihu Burntt, 
George Livesey," by Rev. J. W. Kirton; 
" Charles Dickens," by his eldest daughter ; 
" Turner " the artist, by Rev. S. A. Swaine ; 
" Handel," by Eliza Clarke. New York : Cas- 
sell & Co., Limited. Buffalo: Peter Paul & 
Bro. t2mo, cloth, pp. 128, each 50 cents. 

HISTORY. 

Volume one of the " Pedagogical Library," 
edited by G. Stanley Hall, consists of " Meth- 
ods of Teaching History," bjr as many as 
eighteen eminent professors m our leading 
universities. We cannot do better than ^ve a 
few of the most important contributions m de- 
tail. The introduction by the editor is followed 
by " Methods of Teaching American History," 
by Dr. X. B. Hart, of Harvard; " The Prac- 
tical Method in Higher Historical Instruction," 
by Prof. Emerton, of Harvard; " On Methods 
of Teaching Political Economy," by Dr. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins ; " Historical Instruction in 
the Course of History and Political Science at 
Cornell University," by Ex-President White; 
"Advice to an Inexperienced Teacher of His- 
tory,*' by Prof. W. C. CoUat, of Roxbury Latin 
School ; "The Use of a Public Library in the 
Study of History," by William E. Foster, of the 
Providence Library ; " Special Methods of His- 
Digitized by VJl^l^VlC 
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torical Study," by Prof. Adams, of Johns Hop- 
kins; "The Teaching of History," by Prof. 
Seeley, of Cambridge University ; " On Meth- 
ods of Teaching History," by President Adams, 
of Cornell; "Historical Topics, Bibliographies," 
etc., etc., by Professors, Clark, Scott, Morris, 
Burgess, Allen, Fisher, and Thomas Went- 
worQi Himnson. We recommend it without 
reserve. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. i2mo, 
cloth, pp. 386. 

With " The Story of Greece " we have the 
initial work of a new series of graphic historical 
studies, " Intended to present to the young the 
stories of the different nations that have attained 
prominence in history." The series is to be 
known as the *' Stories of the Nations." Prof. 
Harrison— of the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity—the author of the present work, has a 
simple, pleasant style that is unusually attract- 
ive. Young people can understand it, and will 
take to it, as if reading fairy tales. The history 
of Greece is traced from the mythical period, 
the gods and goddesses having full justice done 
them. Following come the tale of Troy, the 
story of how Achilles, Patroclus and Heaor 
fought, the wanderings of Odysseus and iEneas, 
the foundations of Greece, the adventures of 
Minos, the wonderful story of Sparta, the Tro- 
jan war, and many other stories of beautiful 
deeds and admirable actions, illustrating Greek 
history, Greek life and civilization. The cover 
linings are two good maps of ancient Greece 
and ancient Troy and Thrace; nicely bound, 
printed and illustrated. New York: G. P. 
Putnam*« Sons. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro. 
i2mo, cloth, pp. 515, $1.50. 

A book that has been endorsed by hundreds 
of eminent authorities needs no commenda- 
tions at our hands, but in justice to our readers 
we wish to call attention to the practical ency- 
clopaedia of history and biography entitled 
« America," now in its sixth edition, revised 
and brought down to date. The volume is ar- 
ranged in chronological paragraphs, with full 
accounts of prehistoric Amenca and the In- 
dians, and notes on contemporaneous history 
containing a complete record of explorations, 
conquests, revolutionary struggles, political 
changes, social movements, industrial achieve- 
ments, curious, important and thrilling events, 
remarkable expeditions, romantic adventures 
and marvelous inventions in the study and de- 
velopment of North and South Amenca. It is 
the best and most complete book of its kind 
we have ever had the pleasure of meeting, 
abounding in short, suggestive paragraphs, 
arranged in the best manner possible for 
popular reading and reference, introducing only 
what should be known concerning the history 
and development of this continent, still mak- 
ing a volume of over one thousand pages. 
The index, which should not be omitted from 
books of this character, is full and explicit. The 
paper usedin the manufacture of the book is of 
the best quality, and its typographical appear- 
ance attractive. The frontispiece engraving of 
President Lincoln is an admirable likeness; 
there are also many excellent plates. Students 



will find the hints upon reading American 
history very valuable. Chicago: A. L.Cobum, 
8vo, half morocco, pp. 1068, $7. 

POETRY. 

Whatever be the unnamable quality which 
separates the poet from the merely clever and 
facile verse-maker, we are at once made aware 
of its presence as we take to ourselves the pages 
of Father Rvan's " Poems," up and down which 
our eyesglioe, under the sweet beguiling of that 
light that is not upon land or sea. Intense 
feeling, a spiritual glow, a singular eleeauice and 
sense of fitness and symmetry, will impress 
every reader of this book. It is throughout 
thoroughly noble, with great fullness, yet sim- 
plicity of expression. Certainly none of our 
poets have wntten verses which can take pre- 
cedence to these of Father Rvan for pure and 
lofty sentiment, for manly aepth and truth of 
feeling, and for a strain most musical, most 
melancholy. The verses written during the 
stirring times of the Rebellion, as well as those 
of more peaceful times can be read and ap- 
proved for containing sentiments most elevating. 
Baltimore: The Baltimore Publishing Co. i2mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 348, $2. 

Although the name of Charles Dickens is 
not familiar to us as a writer of verses, never- 
theless all of his productions betray the true 
poet. Dickens was a true poet in the selection 
of his words and in the formation of his sen- 
tences. Mr. Home pointed this out in the 
•*New Spirit of the Age." We quote the fol- 
lowing from the description of little Nell's 
funeral, a funeral as fresh in our memory as 
though it had been our own child, without the 
alteration of a word. It is formed into that 
gracefuUv irregular blank verse which Shelley 
and Soatney have used to such effect. — 
*' When death strikes down the innocent and young, 
From every fragile form, from which he lets 

The parting spirit free, 
A hundred virtues rise. 
In shape of Mercy, Charity, and Love 
To walk the world and bless it. 

Of every tear 
That sorrowing natmre sheds on such green graves, 
Some good is bom, some gentle nature comes." 

Is not this perfect poetry ? Is not the whole 
death scene ^ fine prose poem, as superbly 
grand as any poetry of modern times ? What 
has Tennyson, or Longfellow, or Browning 
written that will compare with it ? If Dickens 
had given as much time and energy to poetry 
as to prose, we predict that his tame would 
have been fully as great. What he has written 
is well worthy of preservation, and the present 
edition is an excellent one with notes and ex- 
planations. New York : White, Stokes & Allen. 
Buffalo : Peter Paul & Bro. i6mo, parchment, 
pp. 142, $1. 

The idea of a poem to me means more than 
a tiny verset. It should show some continu- 
ous thought. A man hands me a little scrap 
on which he has painted a flower or a butterfly. 
Is it a poem? No, it is a piece of materiu, 
such as the great poets build into their 
verse. Suppose sa young architect gives me a 
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sketch of a trefoil or a rosace and calls it a 
cathedral ! There are many striking sketches 
and scraps in "Annabel and Other Poems," by 
Ellen P. Allerton, containing the true odor of 
the prairies, but no cathedrals. New York : 
John B. Alden. i2mo, cloth, pp. 154. 

JUVENILES. 

What boy or girl who has read the delightful 
story of " In No-Man's Land," bv E. S. Brooks 
in IVidg Awake has not longeci to see it put 
into book form, so that it might be placed upon 
the lowest and handiest bookshelf, easy of 
access, and ready at all times to be consulted? 
For " No Man's Land " is a story that can be 
read with enjoyment not only once but half a 
dozen times. The adventures of Ruthie are 
every bit as entertaining as those of Alice in 
the famous " Behind the Looking Glass" books, 
and reminds one very strongly of them in 
places. The seventy-two drawings by Hassam 
lend interest and fascination to the text Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co., i2mo., boards, 75 cents. 

"The Pansy Stories of Child Life, at Home 
and Abroad and of Modern and Ancient His- 
tory," edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden, for this 
year, is what it always has been, the best an- 
nual for the younger readers published in this 
country. In its present form, with beautiful 
board covers, it makes a suitable Christmas or 
birthday present It is cheap for the amount 
of reading and excellent illustrations given. 
Boston : D. Lothrop & Co., folio, boards, pp. 
428, $1.25. 

"The Joyous Story of Toto," by Laura E, 
Richards, illustrated by E. H. Garretts, has 
doubtless delighted many of our younger read- 
ers as it appeared in *•* St. Nicholas," admis- 
sion to which is an almost certain certificate of 
bright and clever qualities. It abounds in in- 
nocent fun. Toto IS one of those fortunate be- 
ings who lives on terms of great friendliness 
with beast and bird, and the stories told him by 
his companions, the bear and the coon and the 
squirrel and the pigeon, are comical and ingen- 
ious. The illustrations suit the text well, and 
the volume is prettily printed and bound. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers, i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This large and elegantly bound volume, 
entitled " Art for Young Folks," is made up of 
two distinct parts, although the subjects of both 
are akin. In the first the author describes the 
visit of two New York boys, John Angelo and 
Teddy Landseer, to the water color exhibitions 
in that city, and the stoiy of what they saw and 
. thought worthy of special notice is very fully 
and beautifully illustrated. FoU owing this is a 
chapter in which **the Professor" gives full in- 
structions as to what young students in art need 
to begin with. Supplementary to this chapter 
is an account of a novel art school for children 
in New York City, called "The Children's 
Hour," founded in 1878 by Miss Mary Cook, 
and superintended by Miss Alice Donlevy. The 
second part consists of twenty-four biographies 
of well known artists. Each article is accomr 
panied by a portrait of the artbt, with a view 
of his studio and art production of one of his 
pictures. For one interested in art, young or 



old, the volume will have deep and permanent 
interest. It is printed on heavy paper, and is 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges. Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co., folio, $2. 

FICTION. 

Certainly it is a curious and interestine; idea 
that Miss Cruger advances in *'Hyperaesthesia" 
— which might be called " Supersensitiveness " 
— although it is based on the ancient and sim- 
ple notion of counter-irritation. To induce a 
nervous and suffering child to stop fretting by 
means of attracting its attention to something 
else than its ills is as old as the existence of 
nurseries ; but the way in which Miss Cruger 
sets out with the difficulty, that all of her char- 
acters with whom the reader finds himself in 
sympathy are in some way the subjects of over- 
sensitive susceptibilities and the mode in which 
she offsets the needs of each by some corres- 
ponding element that the others have the wit 
or the luck to supply, and thus brines about 
at last the blissful hvgiene of- happmess, is 
very apt, and shows a Keen knowledge of human 
nature — especially, perhaps, of woman nature. 
The complications of the plot, and its blind 
mysteries, are very ingeniously worked out. 
The book is written in excellent English, with- 
out the vulgarisms so common in novels of 
these rattling days of slang, but agreeable and 
refined in tone. The characters are not of the 
hackneyed stripe, but individuals of novel and 
attractive ways. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, i2mo, cloth, pp. 400, $1. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Magazine of Art for December is a 
number to delight the eye and the mind. Its 
frontispiece is a reproduction by the Berlin 
Photo^aphic Company of Van Ruysdal's "Cas- 
cade with the Watch Tower,*' and it is so good 
that it will doubdess be honored with a fiame 
bv innumerable subscribers of this magazine. 
The opening paper is on J. W. Watemouse, 
A.R.A., illustrated with several fine engravings 
from his best work. One, "The Oracle," is 
given a full page in which to show its beauties. 
This is followed by a paper on "Art in Egypt," 
by Wm. Holmeden, illustrated, and from the 
oldest country in the world, we jump to one of 
the newest, America, whose achievments in sil- 
ver work receive the highest praise. Examples 
of some particularly fine work are given. 
Among the other contributors are Brander 
Matthews, William E. Hevley, Elihu Vedder, 
Harry N. Bamett, Sidney Colvin, and F. Bo- 
denmuller. 

The December Atlantic contains very inter- 
esting installments of Mrs. Oliphant's serial, 
** A Country Gentleman," and Henry James*s 
new story " The Princess Casamassima.*' Dr. 
Holmes concludes " The New Portfolio," which 
has been so ver^r acceptable to the readers of 
the Atlantic, with some "After-Glimpses." 
Horace E. Scudder completes an excellent se- 
ries of papers with one on " Childhood in Mod- 
em Literature and Art" Prof. Charles F. 
Smith, of Vanderbilt University, contributes an 
important article on "Southern Colleges and 
Schools." John Fiske concludes his very si&:iiif- 
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icant essay on'* The Idea of God as affected 
by Modern Knowledge." Edmund Noble, au- 
thor of "The Russian Revolt," writes of *• Life 
in St. Petersburg.** There are poems by Wil- 
liam H. Hayne, Edith M. Thomas, Charlotte 
Fiske Bates, and others. 

A personal interest attaches to several of 
the pictures and articles in theDecembcrCm/»r^. 
The frontispiece is a strikine; portrait of the 
late Helen Jackson ("H. H.^*), with which 
is ^ven an appreciative account of her life and 
wntings, by a New England writer, followed by 
seven new poems, her last work in verse. 
George Parsons Lathrop draws entertaining 
word-portraits of the Gardiners of Gardiner's 
Island, under the title, "An American Lord- 
ship," and the sketches, by Harry Fenn, give 
charming glimpses of their island estate. Mark 
Twain contributes a chapter of autobiography, 
entitled ** The Private History of a Campaign 
that Failed," which is humorously illustrated by 
Kemble. It describes the writers short service 
as a Confederate volunteer, and is the perfect 
type of a satirical war paper. Captain Ericsson 
mrnishes the serious war paper of the number, 
which is both important as a contribution to 
history and interesting to the general reader, 
since it describes the principles of construction 
of the original ''Monitor,' and the perform- 
ances of the ^ Monitors *' as a class, all from 
the point of view of the inventor. Other attrac- 
tions of course are given. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



It is believed that there are three copies still 
in existence of the suppressed Byron quarto, 
but of one copy all information has been lost 

J. N. Lamed, librarian of the Young Men's 
Library, Buffalo, N. Y., recently delivered an 
interesting lecture on " Reading and Books," 
before a literary society of this city. 

The first edition of 5,000 copies of Josiah 
Allen's Wife's new novel, "Sweet Ciceljr" 
was sold before the day of publication. This 
seems to be a year of successes for Messrs. 
Funk & WagnaUs. 

One of the best, if not the best, fashion 
journals that reaches the American public is 
The Season, published in this country oy The 
International News Company. The December 
issue is an unusually interesting one. 

The subscription price of the Magazine of 
Western History was advanced December i, 
from 14 to $5 per year, and from 35 cents to 50 
cents per number. It is a most excellent peri- 
odical, and is doing good work in its especial 
field. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Evening 
Journal, writing from Crefeldt, Germany, 
speaking of American books over there, says : 
" The government officials are perennially in- 
terested in our politics, and such books as they 
can buy on that subject they are eager for ; — 
indeed, I have it on good authority, that Bis- 
marck himself is a frequent buyer of English 



books, and only a few days before the last 
meeting of the Bundesrath, he quoted in his 
own Csesaristic way from that unique and logi- 
cal work, *An Appeal to Caesar,' by Judge 
Tourgee." 

Under the title of " The Loss of the Moni- 
tor," The Century for December prints an 
article that is rewritten from a similar account 
that went the rounds of the press twenty years 
ago, and is in a number of our common school 
readers. The greatest magazine on earth occa- 
sionally makes a break. 

The new volume of ^^CasseWs Family Maga- 
zine, which begins with the January number, 
will contain three serial stories, "A WiUfiil 
Young Woman," by the author of " Who is 
Sylvia;*' "Lyndon of High Cliff," by the 
author of " When the Tide was High f and 
" Harlowe's Sacrifice," by Frank Barrett, author 
of "John Ford." 

A person who has taken the trouble to ex- 
amine a number of the many portraits of Gen- 
eral Grant that have been published during the 
year, would have little hesitation in pronounc- 
ing the Bierstadt*s Artotype Plate the best en- 
graving, for the money, on the market. A copy 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of one dollar 
by the publisher, E.B.Treat,77i Broadway,N. Y. 

Humphrey & Co., 14 Exchange street, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., dealers in old books and maga- 
zines, rare, curious, standard and second hand, 
have just issued a valuable catalogue contain- 
ing a choice assortment of Editions de Luxe, 
French books, books on the late war, and mis- 
cellany. The firm issues a catalogue monthly 
which they would be pleased to send to any 
address on application. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press the/wr- 
nalofthe Military Service Institution of the 
United States, for December, containing: 
" General Grant's Autograph Notes," in fac- 
similej comprising his last message to his coun- 
trymen, prepared at Mt McGregor, June 31, 
1885. The MS., consisting of four pa^es of 
yellow letterpaper, has been reproduced with- 
out reduction, and is a valuable souvenir of the 
Great Captain. 

Demorest^s Magazine ioi December brings 
vividly before us the happy season of Christ* 
mas. It is replete with beautiM stories and 
poems appropriate to that time ; in addition to 
which there are other articles of great merit 
and utility. The opening article is the com- 
mencement of an interesting serial by Julian 
Hawthorne, the well known and popular 
author. Jenny June contributes a paper on 
" Women Abroad." 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation a 
series to be entitled " Humorous Masterpieces 
from American Literature." This will be edited 
by Edward T. Mason, and will probably com- 
prise three volumes, printed uniform with the 
" Prose Masterpieces from Modem Essayists," 
Mr. Mason proposes to cover with his selec- 
tions American literature from the times of the 
first writings of Washington Irving to the 
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present day. The owners of the copyright 
material which will be comprised in his selec- 
tions, have, with hardly an exception, been 
very prompt and courteous in granting the 
authorizations desired. Messrs. Putnam also 
have in press for immediate publication " Me- 
chanics and Faith : a Study of Spiritual Truth 
in Nature." By Charles Talbot Porter, and 
'* Songs of Sleepy Hollow.** By Stephen H. 
Thayer, of the New York Stock Exchange. 

George William Curtis writes of General 
James Grant Wilson's new book, *' Bryant and 
His Friends.** ** 1 have read it with interest 
and pleasure, following your words often with 
my memorv, and, under your guidance, recall- 
ing delightful hours and famous men. Your 
book is sure to be read gladly, if what Willis 
once said to me be true, that people always 
read with avidity two things, — stories of them- 
selves and of other people. 

Miss Mamie Dickens, the eldest daughter of 
Charles Dickens, has written a short biography 
of her father which Cassell & Company will 
issue as the next volume in their "The World's 
Workers** series. Miss Dickens has condens- 
ed the story of her father's public life and 
has taken pains to show him as he was at 
home, with his family and at his work, and has 
given what will perhaps be regarded as the 
pleasantest pen picture of the great novelist. 

The New Englander and Yale Re^new is 
about to take a new departure. It is to be pub- 
lished hereafter not once in two months as at pre- 
sent, but every month like the other magazines. 
Special attention is to be given in the future to 
the discussion of questions of college govern- 
ment >and college education. The November 
number contains an interesting paper by Presi- 
dent Porter on "The Charter of Yale College; 
The New Interpretation and ProposedChanges.'* 

Funk & Wagtails announce for immediate 
publication a Bioeraphical Sketch of Adelaide 
Neilson. The book is superbly illustrated 
with nine portraits by Sarony, and the author, 
Laura C. liollowav, has maae a most interest- 
ing study of her charming; subject Miss Neil- 
son was widely admired m this country, and a 
biography of her life can bat be received with 
^vor, particularly when presented with the 
elegance which, according to the publisher's 
promise, will characterize this souvenir. The 
ix>ok is neatly boxed. Price, $2.00. 



OPEN CONGRESS. 

Contributors will please give their full ad- 
dress, not necessary for publication, but a guar- 
anty of good faith. Answers to a numMrof 
questions are still wanted. 

QUESTIONS. 

No. II.— (a) Does the Mississippi River flow 
Qp hill? (b) Does the sun ever set on the 
United Stotes? (c) What President of the 
United States was the adopted son of Robert 
Morris? (d) Why is Brandy wine Creek the 
scene of the revolutionary battle so called? 
(e) Is the story of Captain Smith and Pocahon- 



tas supposed to be true, or is it a fable ? (f) Why 
does a circle around the moon prognosticate 
falling weather ? (g) What is the origin of gate- 
stealing as a Halloween custom ? (h) For what 
purpose were the Pyramids of Egypt erected ? 

L. M. O., MCCONNELLSTOWN. 

[(a) No. (b) Yes. (e) The account as given 
by Smith himself is undoubtedly a fable, al- 
though in some points of the tale there may 
lurk a little truth. Captain Smith's reputation 
as a story-teller is rather damaging to the truth 
of this very interesting episode in our early 
history, (h) A certain number of writers under- 
take to answer this question every decade. The 
most prominent name connected with the con- 
troversy of late is that of Richard A. Proctor, 
the astronomer. The common theory makes 
them burial places for the dead.] 

No. 12.— Please give a receipt for a cheap, 
but permanent red ink. c. m. j. rome, n.y. 

[Permanent red ink can be made by pulver- 
izing some carmine in a porcelain mortar with 
a liitle water glass solution, and then dilute with 
water glass until thin enough to flow easily 
from the pen. The ink must be preserved in 
an air-tight vessel from the action ot the air.] 

No. 13. — Mary Russell Mitford in a letter to 
Digby Starkey, dated February 25, 1852, speaks 
of receiving the sheets of a poem — not yet pub- 
lished — called ♦* Verdicts.** " It arrived without 
preface, title-page, or written note, or anything 
to give token of the author, and it is only by an 
advertisement in a paper sent to me to^ay for 
another purpose that I find it to be published 
by Eflingham Wilson. It is very powerfu , 
knocking down false reputations, Keble, PoUok, 
Kirke White, Robert Montgomery, • • • separ- 
ating the man Southey from the author, and the 
poet Wordsworth from the man.** Was the 
above ever published, and who was its author ? 

C. W., BUFFALO, N.^. 
ANSWERS. 

No. 8. — " A Woman's Question,** a little poem 
that has frequently appeared in newspape|> 
throughout the countiy, during the last few 
years, and is also included in certain cvclopae- 
dias of English poetry, credited to Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, is not to be found in Mrs. 
Browning's works. The author of " A Woman's 
Question/* is Mrs. Maxy J. Lathrop, who re- 
sides in Jackson, Michigan. The verses were 
composed for a friend, in answer to a valentine. 
Originally published in a newspaper printed at 
Washington, Arkansas, they immediately met 
with a popularity that has continued with in- 
creasing power during the several years that 
have passed since that time. Very recently they 
have been set to music by J. Martin Towne 
of Chicago. 

ANNA L. WARD, BLOOMFI£LD, N. J. 



THE QUERY BOX 

Notes and Exceptions. — ^The Editor al- 
ways reserves the right of receiving answers 
which diflFer from %ft?eJ>Bj>^t*iJg%*'« 
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judgment they are acceptable. The editor is 
in no way responsible for the answers furnished 
by contributors, neither can the contributor be 
expected to defend his position as taken on dis- 
puted points. Exceptions will appear for what 
they are worth in this column, if they comply 
with the general rules of newspaper correspond- 
ence. A single word indistinctly written, es- 
pecially if a proper name, may cause hours of 
patient research on the part of the proof- 
reader in order to verify its accuracy. Here- 
after poorly prepared papers will be overlooked 
in preparing this department. Contributors 
who furnish observations for this department 
should use due caution in preparing their copy, 
and, above all else, write plamly. A number 
of objections have been received which cannot 
be used on account of carelessness in the above 
respects. Medicine — In the November num- 
ber of Queries the question ** Who was the 
first female practidoner ? " (under the head of 
M^edicine) baffles my understanding. What 
kind of a female, a dog, a bird, a cat? Would 
you say a male practitioner ? It grates against 
my sense of delicacy.— ^M. M. R. American 
Literature, — I will add that further investiga- 
tion shows that the Atlantic Souvenir was 
published by Lee and Gary at Philadelphia in 
1826, one year before the Talisman. The 
Portfolio was a monthly, not an annual. — D. E. 
L. — 55. Benjamin Franklin is considered by 
some to have been the author of the " Declara- 
tion of Independence." This is distinctly 
stated in Abbott's "History of Benjamin 
Franklin. — S. A. B. — 67. Is your answer, 
Webster's "Dictionary," really fair ? You must 
consider that the many editions are really 
different books with the same name. I con- 
sidered this answer and dropped it for that 
reason. — S. M. F. Antiquary. — 51. Also 
called the first year of the Julian Calendar. 58. 
Hadyn's "Dictionary of Dates" gives 1488. 
59. Railroad from Quincy to Boston in 1827, 
other authorities give 1826, but none so early 
as 1816. 67. I round Sweynheyn and Pann- 
artz given as first to use roman type in a book 
entitled "Cicero'sEpistolaead Familiares," print- 
ed in Rome in 1467. "Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates " under printing gives the date of m- 
troduction as 1467, but does not state name of 
printer. — F. T. C. 54. "American Cyclopae- 
dia," vol. viii, page 73, says that the largest 
nugget of gold was the " Sarah Sands," weigh- 
ing 2800 oz. Troy. 60. "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica," ninth edition, vol. xix, page 
565, states that the first colonial post office was 
established in Boston in 1639, at the house of 
Richard Fairbanks. 

The Antiquary — 28. One hundred ques- 
tions. Perfect score 1000. First prize won by 
Miss Ida Canon, Cleveland, O. Score 850. 
Second prize won by Miss Mattie Chadholm, 
Lansing, Mich. Score 845. Third prize won 
by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, Kansas. Score 825. 
r ourth prize won by John H. Woods, Jackson- 
ville, III. Score 810. Competitors 63. 

American Literature— 35. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1000. First prize won 



by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, Kansas. Score 954. 
Second prize won by Miss Kate Guire, Fall 
River, Mass. Score 932. Third prize won by 
D. G. MitcheU. New York, N. Y. Score 915. 
Fourth prize won by D. E. Lantz. Manhattan, 
Kansas. Score 900. Competitors 204. The 
above papers represent the most perfect an- 
swers ever received in competition. 

Special-— 75. Two hundred seventy-five 
questions. Perlect score 2750. First prize won 
by the Clarksburg Query Club, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. Score 2530. Second prize won by E. 
Green, Buffalo, N.Y. Score 243a Third prize 
won by Mary Jones, Chicago, 111. Score 2385. 
Fourth prize won by A. E. Webster, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Score 2350. 

Colleges— 70. Number of votes cast 1380, 
by 138 competitors. Highest possible score 
1053. Maximum vote cast by R. A. Woods, 
Amherst, Mass , and James N. Williams, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., who divide first and second prizes. 
Third prize won by Anna E. Holliday, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Score 1045. 

Authors — 71. Number of votes cast 500, 
by 100 competitors. Highest possible score 
247. Maximum vote cast by William H. Tib- 
bals, Marshall, Minn. Second prize won by 
James Holcroft, Baltimore, Md. Score 243. 
Third prize won by Frank D. Tubbs, Mexico, 
N. Y. Score 240. 

Humorists — 72. Number of votes cast 830, 
by 83 competitors. Maximum score 442. First 
prize won by William Nichols, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Score 432. Second prize won by Jenny True, 
New York, N.Y. Score 427. Third pnzc won 
by Anna A. Coxe, Richmond, Va. Score 412. 

Essayists— 73. Number of votes cast 990, 
by 99 competitors. Maximum vote 717. First 
prize won by Emma Younglove, Loraine, O. 
Score 701. Second prize won by Mary J. Fran- 
cis, Wilmington, Del. Score 674. Third prize 
won by G. J. Fristchel, Mendota, 111. Score 668. 

French Revolution — 74. Number of votes 
cast 530, by 53 competitors. Highest possible 
score 313. First prize won by Mary J. Francis, 
Wilmington, Del. Score 289. Second prize 
won by H. K. Armstrong, Pen Yann, N.Y. 
Score 276. Third prize won by Frank D. 
Smith, Portland, Oregon. Score 256. 



RULES FOR COMPETITORS, 

1 . The object of the prize questions is to stimulate 
students to embrace a more extended and compre* 
hensive view of the subjects treated, and furnish the 
instructor and his class an entertaining department. 

2. Every reader of Queries is entided to com- 
pete. Letters should bear post-mark not later than 
the date specified. 

3. Answers should be arranged and numbered, 
written legibly in ink on one side of note paper only, 
headed with the subject, and signed by the full 
address of the competitor. In Questions of Judgment 
one sheet of paper should be used, or paper cut 
postal size preferred, for each set of answers. An> 
sweis should be as concise as possible. Where 
practicable, authorities should be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each correct 

answer; answers in part will be accredited. . All 
^ Digitized byvljTJO VTC. 
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third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
second set of questions due January 15th. 

No. 85. — German Literature. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to first 
set of questions due January 15th. 

No. 86.— History of Agriculture. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
first set of questions due January 15th. 

No. 87.— English Grammar. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to first 
set of questions due January 15 th. 

No. 88. — Colleges. Prize $6. First $3, second 
$2, third Queries one year. Answers due Jan. 15th. 

No. 89. — Natural Wonders. Prize $6. Fii:st 
$3, second $2, third Queries one year. Answers 
due January 15th. 

No. 90.— German Authors. Prize $6. First $3, 
second $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
January 15 th. 

No. 91.— Medicine. Prize $6. First $3, second 
$2, third Queries one year. Answers due Jan. 15th. 
I- No. 92.— Special. Three hundred twenty-five 
questions. — All that appear in this issue. Prize $10. 
First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth Queries 
•ne year. Answers due January 15 th. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



Heads and Faces ; how to study them. Illustrated. 
New York : Fowler & Wells Co., 8vo, pp. 200, 
$1. [48. 

The Science of the Mind applied to Teaching, by 
Prof. U. J. Hoffman. New York : Fowler & Wells 
Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 400, $1.50. [49. 

Tokology, a Book for every Woman, by Alice B. 
Stockham, M.D., a complete ladies guide. Chicago : 
Sanitary Publishing Co., 8vo, cloth, $2. [50. 

The Pastor, by Dr. Bedell, Bishop of Ohio. Cleve- 
land : W.W. WUliams, i2mo, cloth, pp. 600. $1. [51. 
Young Folks' Dialogues. Philadelphia: C. C. 
Shoemaker, manager. 120 pp., paper 25 cents, 
boards 40 cents. [52. 

The Elocutionist's Annual. The latest and best 
Readings and Recitations. Philadelphia : C. C. Shoe- 
maker, manager, pp. 200, cloth, 50 cents. [53. 

Shoemaker's Dialogues. Philadelphia : C. C. Shoe- 
maker, manager, pp. 250, cloth, $1. [54. 

William's Composition and Practical English. 
Buffalo: The Supplement Co., 60 cents. [55. 

Amateur Art, Landscape and Flower Painting in 
Oil and Water Colors. Painting on China, Velvet, 
Glass, etc. Cameo Oil Painting, and Instruction for 
Coloring Photographs, Maps and Prints, by Henry 
Clarise. Chicago: Ainateur Art Co., 8vo, paper, 
pp. 76, $1. [56. 

The First Three Years of Childhood, by Bernard 
Perez. Edited and translated by Alice M. Christie. 
With an Introduction by James Sully, M.A., Chi- 
cago : A. N. Marquis & Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 292, 

fl.25. [57. 

Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Gebruder Grimm. 
Selected and edited, with English notes, glossary, 
and a grammatical appendix, by W. H. Van der 
Smissen, M.A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., i2mo, 
cloth, pp. 196, $1. [58. 

Worth the Wooing, a novel, by Lady Gladys Hamil- 
ton. Philadelphia: J. B. Peterson & Bro., i2mo, 
paper, pp. 126, 25 cents. [59. 



answers will be placed on file and a correct account 
kept. The competitor who answers the greatest 
number of questions will be awarded first prize, etc. 

5. In Questions of jfudgnunt^ the competitor, the 
total of whose vote stands the highest, will be de- 
clared winner. In case of a tie in totals we shall 
decide in order of choice. Therefore smswers should 
be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions refer to the past as well as the present 
unless otherwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are 
payable in new and standard books selected from the 
list of new books published in each issue. 

8. Clubs and Reading Circles are allowed to com- 
pete as one individual, but more than one member of 
the same club cannot compete for the same prize. 

9. Competitors for the Special Prize in this issue 
should mark their envelopes "Special." Papers in- 
tended for the Special Prize can also be used in 
regular competition. 

10. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
should be addressed, with postage fully prepaid, to 
the Editor of Queries, 274 and 276 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRIZES, 

No. 41.— Natural History. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of 
questions due January 15th. 

No. 42.— Modern Europe. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of 
questions due Janunary 15th. 

No. 43. — Education. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of questions 
due January 15th. 

No. 55. — Problems. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to third set of questions 
due January 15 th. 

No. 65.— Military History. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $i 50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to third se 
questions due January 15th. 

No. 66.— Chemistry. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to third set of questions 
due January 15th. 

No. 67.— Pilgrims and Shrines. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to third 
set of questions due January 15th. 

No. 68.— Finance. One hundred questions. Prize 
$10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to second second set of 
questions due Januany 15th. 

No. 69.— History of France. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First I5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to third 
set of questions due January 15th. 

No. 76.— I^iterature of Greece. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
second set of questions due January 15th. 

No. 77.— Journalism. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to second set ol 
questions due January 15 th. 

No. 78.— Facetious Geography. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second, $2.50, 
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A Monthly Rbvisw of Litskary, Ast, ScxsNTinc and 

Gbnbral Educational Qukstions op thb Day. 

CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOXJLTON. 

Subscription : — One dollar a year. Qubs of seven copies at 
Skx Dollars, Foreign, Six Shillings. Single copies, ten cents. 

AdvbxtisxngRatb^:— Per Agate Line, .... so cents. 
CoTer or special poeitioo, 30 1 



To CoNTKiBUTOHs : — Contributions are solicited for the 
Question Departaaent of Qubrxxs, on all subjects of general 
interest. The friends of higher education who are wUlinff to 
promote the interests of this mode of instruction are invited to 
iumish a series of one htmdred questions and answers for early 
publication. Contributors wUl please use due caution in compi- 
lation, as it is a part of the plan of publication that all questions 
should be known only to the contributor, and the Editor, before 
appearing in the magasine. Contributions must be for the good 
of the cause, as payment for the same cannot be made.. 

, To SuBSCRiBBSs:— Persons ordering a change in the direc- 
tions of the Manxine must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. All subscribers who do not receive their magasine 
promptly will please notify us at once. The receipt of the 
majgarine will be a sufficient acknowledgement for a single sub- 
Bcnption. ^ When no time is specified, it will be understood that 
the subscriber wishes to commence with the current number. 
The publication of Qubkibs was begun in January, 1885. The 
earlier numbers are now out of print, but we are prepared to fur- 
nish re-prints of the questions and answers that appeared in those 
numbers. Remit by Postal Note, Money Order, or Draft on 
New York. AU communications should be addr^sed to 

C. L. SHERRILL &* CO., Publishers, 
274 &* 276 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, JV. K 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE 



Among the many excellent contributions re- 
ceived since the Question Department was 
thrown open to the public, we have selected 
three popular topics for presentation this 
month. The subject of German literature is 
in charge of Miss Elise Piutti, who is perfectly 
at home among the greater names that have 
made German literature famous. Miss Piutti 
has charge of the subjects of German lan^age 
and literature in Wells College. Prof.D.E. 
Lantz of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
favors us with an interesting paper on the His- 
tory of Agriculture. The dubious subject of 
English Grammar is treated in a dehghtful 
manner by George Selby, A.M., superintendent 
of Carthage Public Schools. Prof. Selby is an 
entertaining institute instructor, and a graduate 
of London University, England. 

With this number Queries completes the 
first year of its existence under most favorable 
circumstances. With the health and vigor of 
youth, united to the strength of success, it looks 
forward to the future with but few misgivings. 
It has made friends in the various phases of 
life, in the school room, at the fireside, and on 
the reading table, in nearly every county of this 
wide republic. We think it could be stated 
truthfully that there is not another publication 
in this country, of the same circulation, that 
has a constituency of as high a grade of intel- 
ligence as is possessed by this modest publica- 
tion. This is a matter of justifiable pride to the 
subscriber as well as to the publishers. 

At one dollar a year the publishers are fur- 



nishing Queries at so near cost that they can- 
not follow the rule of higher priced publications, 
and offer a premium to each new subscriber. 
They feel, however, that the person who takes 
the trouble to form a club should receive some 
compensation. The premiums ofEered may be 
found on another page, and will prove interest- 
ing to all who contemplate forming a club for 
Queries. We trust the liberality of the pub- 
lishers may be appreciated, and that the sub- 
scription list may be doubled before the new year. 

Tne first club competition received at this 
ofi&ce under the revised rules carries ofiE first 
prize in the special premium offered for an- 
swers to all the questions contained in the Oc- 
tober number. We would suggest that reading 
circles will not only find the contest amusing 
and instructive, but profitable as well. 

An excellent scheme for a library club is now 
in successful operation at Penn Yan, N. Y. It is 
entided the Round Robin Club, which explains 
its nature to a certain extent. The names are 
arranged in the form of a *' round robin'* which 
encloses the following agreement : " We who 
sign, About this line,— do organize and consti- 
tute The Library Club. We undertake, each 
of us: To contribute the sum of one dollar 
and a half for the purchase of books, and for 
necessary expenses. Second. To name one 
book we wish purchased. Third. On every 
other Saturday throughout the year to deliver 
to the member whose name follows our own on 
this list the volume which we have had for the 
preceding two weeks. Fourth. To meet at the 
close of tne year to decide upon the disposition 
to be made of the books. We so agree. Whose 
names here be." 

A correspondent writes from Missouri: " I 
am happy to state that I enjoy the literary en- 
tertainment that Queries provides very much, 
and I find the lessons exceedingly profitable. 
** Our reward is in the race we run, not in the prize. 
Our joy is not that we have got the crown, 
But that the power to win the crown is ours." 

The Press has always treated Queries in a 
fair and curteous manner. We select a few 
notices among the many that we have received, 
that our readers may know that we are not 
without fame even in our own land. The Pt/is- 
burgh Commercial Gazette says : No teacher 
nor literary society should be without it. It 
has more sug^^estions to the square inch than 
any other haltdozen monthlies in the country. 
It treats many important questions in a de- 
lightful way. — Hartford Po^t, It is one of the 
most valuable magazines ^Mh\\s\L^,— -Albany 
Press. Queries covers a peculiar field, and 
covers it in an admirable manner. Its value 
as an educator is great. — Rochester Post-Ex- 
press. The typography presents a neat and 
pleasing appearance, while the literature is of 
high order. — New York Star. It claims a 
place among the literary periodicals of the 
country. — Brooklyn Eagle. We commend it. — 
The dongregationalist. These questions will 
many of them be found severe tests of readlnfi^ 
and scholarship,as they cover the general field ox 
literature, arts and sciences. — Albany Dispatch, 
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PROGRESS toward literary knowledge was 
made by different races in various parts 
of the world in the dark and distant past. But, 
although its beginning is dim and uncertain, yet 
it is evident that at some time, somewhere, 
savage tribes wove words out of uncouth artic- 
ulations, and at last the warp and woof of 
literature became a reality. The greater marvel 
was not in the language, but in the desire and 
thought which lay behind it. There is in the 
soul a supreme terror— the fear of being for- 
gotten ; there is a supreme hunger — ^the desire 
of immortality. And it was this dread, this 
desire, which, ages ago, gave to eager souls, 
lookmg upon the clash of armies, the splendor 
of courts, the peace of feeding herds and quiet 
fields, the earnest desire to speak to their fel- 
low men — to make their thoughts deathless. 
Out from the gloom they came to build temples, 
and leave doubtful traditions. Into the dark- 
ness they passed once more, and the sea of 
Forgetfulness swallowed up their hopes, sor- 
rows, specidations and discoveries. 

As now we think of those who have made 
themselves audible, consider what earnest 
longings, eager passions, rapid raptures, and 
holy inspirations those men must have possess- 
ed who first spoke or wrote, whether blind 
bards, wandering minstrels)- weavers of song- 
tunes, or tellers of Arabian tales! For them 
the language was new and pure. But what is it 
that we mean by literature — ^the literature of 
the English, of the Saxon peoples, of the 
world? Whenever a beautiful and wonder- 
working thought is given expression, it imme- 
diately becomes a part of literature. It may 
have been bom in darkness and shame, but if 
it makes an impress upon the heart of man, it 
wins recognition. From this, then, we find a 
standard. The thoughts the world will not let 
die are its literature. Ode, epic, and sonnet, 
of long dead writers, still cling in the memo- 
ries and rouse the love of men, having a per- 



ennial freshness, like that of cold springs by 
buried cities of the plains. New poems of 
equal beauty only win places beside them; 
they are of the heavens, eternal ; they outlive 
the steel that graved them, the marble which 
was their tablet, the parchment buried in sacred 
tombs. In this we may perceive the strength, the 
grace, and the beauty of literature. It is a 
clear and mighty voice, filling the waste places 
of the world, and growing daily more puissant. 
In this living and penetrating cry are mingled 
mirth, warning, entreaty, sorrow, wrath, all the 
passions and longings of men. Whatever man 
has done, or dreamed of doing, finds expres- 
sion in his literature. Wherever explorer has 
struggled, or ship has sailed, or astronomer 
watched the distant nebulae, there literature 
has gone. 

Whatever is true literature partakes of the 
human and divine natures. It is human, be- 
cause it enshrines some real emotion of discov* 
ery. It is divine, because in some way, by 
words inexpressible, it has reached out into 
that spiritual ocean whose deep currents and 
noiseless tides are continually moving about us. 
In much of the higher kind of literature there 
has been an intense moral purpose. Such a 
writer does not try to win fame, but to say that 
which will help the world most He no longer 
sells his art for money ; but he wanders through 
the woodland, singing as he goes, to brighten 
the hearts of children, to make the weary think 
of rest, to bring thoughts of purity and for- 
giveness even into the hearts of woe and crime. 
In these days the unworthy books of great men 
must slip out of sight, and writers once famous 
will be forgotten. 

If the world is to have so many new authors, 
it can afford to be more critical. If our ship is 
already so laden with pearls that for each new . 
one we take on board, something must be cast 
out, we should accept only pearls of purest hue. 
Though the sea be *i>i%y^^^ ^^^^g^^ 
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" Bring us," we cry to them, as, leaning, we 
peer into the mighty deep, *' bring us only a 
pearl of pearls, a new, precious thought, fitly 
shrined !" So they anchor their boats in the 
twinkling sea, and cast their shining nets, and 
dive bravely with tireless hopes. Capes, rivers, 
lakes, mountains and cities have been made 
immortal in song and story. This is one of 
the wonder-working gifts of literature. Jhe 
genius of Scott made classic ground of the low, 
gorse-clad hills and Trosachs glen ; the glory of 
Bums yet rests above the mellow fields of Ayr, 
Westmoreland remembers Wordsworth in every 
ripple of her lakes, and Spenser's melodious 
measures linger about the Irish rivers of which 
he sung. 

No age was ever dull ; no true genius ever 
failed to find fulfillment; no hour has been 
without its tragedy. Among those whom we 
daily meet are all the elements which Shake- 
speare needed. We walk among saered mys- 
teries, and yet we are blind. Into our midst 
some day, the man who sees the relationship 
' of things will come, and gather diamonds from 
the dust, songs from the clouds. 

If the students of our literature will plant 
their feet in the furrow, bare their shoulders to 
the toil, and grind their weapons, and go forth 
to clear the forests and drain the marshlands, 
and slay our dragon of ignorance, and quarry 
rocks for our temples of learning, we shall find 
that out of this wrestle, grim and long, a glory 
of song is born, and rises with phoenix wings. 

• • * 

It is important that we should bear in mind 
the fact, that our minds are nourished, strength- 
ened and enriched only by the mental food we 
digest, not by what we merely receive with the 
memory without assimilating it into our mental 
system, and therefore we should be as careful 
and judicious in selecting mental food adapted 
to our need as we are in the matter of physical 
diet. As a few suggestions on the selecting of 
wholesome and strengthening food may be of 
service to the younger readers of Queries, 
we give a few opinions on some of the leading 
books and writers of our own time as they ap- 
pear to the general student. 

• * • 

Taine*s "History of English Literature,'* 
though written by a foreigner, shows a subtle 
discrimination, a keenness of analysis, a depth 
of insight into the spirit of English literature as 
well as a thorough acquaintance with its letter 
that would be remarkable in one *' native and 



to the manor bom." In short, he gives us really 
the philosophy, of English literature tracing be- 
neath the surface the deep roots that lie under- 
ground. The main tenor of the work is fore- 
shadowed in the profound and masterly intro- 
duction. * » * 

The philosophy of Taine shows how history 
throws light on literature, and literature on his- 
tory, treating profoundly of the three different 
sources which give tone and character to litera- 
ture, — the race, the surroundings, and the epoch, 
in enumerating which he says, we traverse the 
complete circle of the agencies, race being the 
internal mainspring, circumstance the external 
pressure, and epoch the acquired momentum, 
so that the three embrace all the possible causes 
of motion. * • * 

Hamerton*s "Intellectual Life," is one of the 
most valuable as well as charming books of the 
kind ever published. It will form an admirable 
prelude to intellectual training, giving innumer- 
able valuable hints and suggestions in regard 
to culture. It is written in the form of short 
letters addressed to persons of various ages, 
gifts, tastes, and surroundings, in reference to 
their intellectual pursuits and development. In 
this way, the author goes over a great amount 
of ground, giving counsel and suggestions ap- 
propriate to a great variety of cases, taking into 
consideration the various hindrances to culture 
that would be apt to arise in these given cases, 
and the best way to counteract them. There is 
nothing dry nor dogmatic in the book. It is 
fresh, sparkling, and vigorous, written in a fin- 
ished and delightful style, and winning'a'deep 
and sincere love of the beautiful and ennobling 
in literature and in art. A fine, pure taste, like 
a subtile, delicate fragrance breathes through- 
out the book. Hamerton has also vrritten " A 
Painter's Camp," " Thoughts about Art," and 
other works of a similar character, but none 
of them will be of such practical value as " The 
Intellectual Life." 

* • • 

Carlyle will be found richly worthy of study; 
— noble, sturdy, rugged old Carlyle ; devoid of 
the clearness, smoothness, and grace that char- 
acterize Macaulay, but full of strong, grand, 
stirring thoughts, shining through his rough, 
obscure style, and bearing earnest witness to 
the immortal spark that lies hid in man, beneath 
the weedy entanglements of evil, or the mani- 
fold masks and disguises of conventionality. 
In " Sartor Resartus " especially, will be found, 
amid many "quips and39^^|3,^'yiijay,^^i^l^ 
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and intricate metaphors, some of the noblest, 
most stirring, and splendid thoughts that can be 
found in any author ; thoughts on the gravest 
problems of human life, on the spiritual nature 
of man, on the sorrows and disorders of social 
life. The chapters entided "The Everlasting 
No," and '* The Everlasting Yea " are altogether 
grand and full of spiritual insight. 

• • • 

To young students who seek a model essay- 
ist we would especially recommend Macaulay, 
whose essays and reviews are not only full of 
interest and information, but models of pure 
and polished English. They give us a sum- 
mary of the histories and biographies reviewed, 
with the additional charm of his own striking 
thoughts, and clear and brilliant style. Many 
of them, those for instance on Frederick the 
Great, Clive, and Warren Hastings, have all 
the graphicness and vividness of a work of fic- 
tion. * « * 

One will gain a great deal of information 
about German literature by reading Carlyle. 
He is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Germany, and may be called the Apostle of Ger- 
man literature to all the English speaking people 
of modem time. He has, indeed, exerted great 
influence m awakening interest in Goethe, 
Schiller, Richter, and German literature in gen- 
eral, in the minds both of English and Amer- 
ican readers. As a specimen of rugged Scotch 
humor, of which Carlyle has an abundant share, 
we cannot recall a more admirable specimen 
than his essay on " German Playwrights." We 
would especially call attention to his essay on 
Bums, as he seems to have gained a clearer 
insight into the poet than any other writer we 
have read on the subject 

• » • 

Carlyle naturally suggests Emerson, his de- 
voted friend and adherent, who first introduced 
his works into America. As an American, one 
cannot fail to feel a pride in a fellow country- 
man of such originality, brilliancy and mental 
vigor as Emerson. One will find many splendid 
and forcible thoughts amongst his writings ; in- 
deed, the majority of his sayings might be used 
as aphorisms, so terse, clear-cut and pointed 
arediey. * ♦ * 

By all means read Ruskin, whose love of art 
and of humanity is alike so warm and strong. 
There is no writer from whom you can gain 
more striking and beautiful ideas, and even if 
you do not feel any special interest in the art 
qnetions of which he treats, the purity and 



beauty of his thoughts and style must commend 
his writings to you. He does not always con- 
fine himself to matters of art, however, for he 
treats very nobly and beautifully of religion, 
ethics, and other questions. Especially atten- 
tion should be called to a lecture of his, entided 
'* Kings' Treasuries," which title is a mystical 
appellation for the royal, intellectual wealth to 
be found in collections of books. Read also 
with special attention the lecture entitled 
" Queens* Gardens," a title veiling an allusion 
to " woman^s sphere." Ruskin*s reverence for, 
and appreciation of womanhood are marked 
features in his writings. 

* • * 

Whatever may be said of William Ellery 
Channing as a theologian, we can but admit 
that his works are noble and valuable, not only 
on account of the great intellectual gifts they 
evince, but on account of the broad spirit of hu- 
man brotherhood pervading them. His essay on 
" Self Culture " is one of the noblest and most 
helpful of books. It is so full of cheer, encour- 
agement, and valuable pracdcal suggestions to 
persons whose educational advantages have 
been limited. * » * 

In our estimation. Dr. Hohnes is the most 
admirable of the American humorists. The 
mingling of wit and humor with touches of 
graver thought, and delicate flowers of poetic 
fancy, the whole pervaded by vigor and 
originality, render " The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table" one of the most delightful and enter- 
taining books ever produced in this country. 
*• The Professor " falls but little short of " The 
Autocrat*' in point of excellence. 

• • ♦ 

Endeavor to procure good periodical litera- 
ture : nothing can supply the place of this, — not 
the fullest collection of all the classics of liter- 
ature. These depict some mental process, some 
period or some event complete and consum. 
mated, but a periodical reflects the ever shifting 
tints of the present hour and moment, with 
their rapid, subtle variations. It enables you 
somewhat to keep up with the great and ever 
advancing tide of modern thought, action, in- 
vention, and discovery. When you are too weary 
or lack leisure to read a profound and volum- 
inous work, an ably written magazine article of 
a dozen pages will at least give you the leading 
points of some interesting question relative to 
art, science, history, biography, or travel. Pe- 
riodicals hold the same relation to standard 
works that small change does to banknotes,-— 
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as small change answers our purpose better 
dian banknotes when we wish to make little 
porchases, so does periodical literatxtre suit us 
better than standard works, when we have bat 
brief intervals of leisnre for reading. 

• . • 

In every age women have been excelled in 
poetrf by men. Coleridge used to say that a 
woman's head was genendly over ears in her 
heart; and if the heart be the seat of poetiy, 
women ought, on hypothesis, to be the best 
poets. But to employ Mr. Robertson's simile, 
it is experience filtering throu^^ the heart that 
l^ves us great poetry; and of the deepest and 
widest experience, women, in the nature of our 
social life, know less than men. They are often 
endowed with a larger capacity for joyousness, 
and sometimes with a deeper well d potential- 
ity for suffering, but they see less and feel less 
than the other sex ; and because they live less 
they must be less great where greatness de- 
pends largely on great experience. Mr. Robert- 
son urges other reasons for the poetic inferior- 
ity of women, and prominent among these b 
tlie old-fiuhioned doctrine of the domestic mis- 
sion of women which makes children the best 
poems that Providence meant to produce. This 
is not begging the question. True, it may be 
that not less than sixty women are now living 
who write verse that would have made, in some 
sort, the reputations of as many men as many 
years ago. But to the clear question — Have 
women been excelled by men in poetry ? — ^no 
amount of chivalry will enable a cridc to give 
any but a blunt and barbarous reply. 

• • * 

In one respect the posidon which Mr. Brown- 
ing occupies with the English reading public is 
di£Eerent from that of any other contemporary 
poet Each of the other great masters of verse 
has a circle of fervent admirers who are inti- 
mately acquainted with all he has written ; and, 
in addition, a large number of readers who study 
him more or less, who know him thoroughly or 
slightly, who at any rate keep a copy of his 
principal works in their houses and look into it 
from time to time. Of warm admirers Mr. 
Browning has perhaps as many as the most 
popular poets of the day, but casual acquaint- 
ances, half-and-half disciples, occasional read- 
ers, he has — none. No one was ever yet found 
who liked his works a little ; strong aversion, or 
still stronger admiration, are the sentiments 
with which they are invariably regarded. This 
peculiar attitude of the public toward him is 



typified by many outward signs. We do not see 
his writings displayed in the shqp^windows, in 
the glories of vellum and gilt edges, neither 
does Dore illustrate them. There is no ''Brown- 
ing Birthday Book." Amoi^ a collection of 
wedding presents may be found five copies of 
Tennyson's ** Idyls," but not a page of Brown- 
ing ; no doctor or dentist lays one <rf his works 
on the waiting-room table ; no railway stall re- 
serves a comer for them. Yet editkm after edi- 
tion comes out, and is sold to purdiasers who 
value the plain brown and green volumes as 
they value few others on their shelves. They 
become the possession of men and women who 
(not in noisy drawing-room discussions, bat in 
the quiet talks where friend opens his heart to 
friend) speak with earnest, loving gratitude of 
the writer, and tell how he has raised their aims, 
awakened their energies, quickened their hopes, 
comforted them under failure, and taught them 
to live down doubt; or who bear the same tes- 
timony in another way, and by work grown 
heartier, brows clearer, and hearts more calm, 
seem to say, ** Thou hast instructed many; thou 
hast strengthened the weak hands ; thy words 
have upholden him that was falling, and tiioi 
hast strengthened the feeble knees." Truly 
these are the rewards coveted by a poet for 
" the bestowal of a life upon a labor, hard, slow 
and not sure." * ♦ * 

Liberal Christianity is constantly deferred. 
It may seem strange to assert it, but from prej- 
udice, from partisan principle and even from 
personal interest the sectarian lines of the 
churches are made more distinct by the mass 
of Christians whenever the inevitable progress 
of Liberal Christianity tends to break down the 
barriers between them. The churches sing very 
vigorously about the day when all the saints 
shall gather in one congregation, but they would 
not have it so on this side of the river, unless 
all the rest turn their way. The broad and 
plain principles of the Bible are beaten into 
spears and swords to fight doctrinal combats, 
and to dispute over dying men. The light 
dawns, however, and things worthy of the dark- 
ness of the middle ages hide in shame before 
the growth of charity and love. Catholic and 
Protestant alike agree that the past record of 
both was not at all what it should have been, and 
turn toward a better condition of afiEairs, where 
they l^ow in their hearts is inevitable. It is hard 
to lay down old hatreds and sectarian prejudices 
long hugged as principles ; but defer the change 
as they may. it comes, and that irresistibly. 
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COMPENSATION 

Standing by a little grave, 

Something softly says to me, 
" Better this and nothing more 

Than that it should nerer be. 
"Better now to feel the arms 

Aching for their burden lost. 
And to knew a mother^s love 

Though 'twas won at such a cost." 
Given — was Thy richest gift ; 

Taken — best of earthly good ; 
Left — the memory and the hope ; — 

Precious boon of mother-hood I 

Carrib Stow Wait. 



MULTUM IN PARVO 



THE publishers of a German novel recently 
did a neat thing in the way of advertising. 
They caused to be inserted in most of the 
newspapers a notice to the efiEect that a certain 
nobleman of wealth and high position, desirous 
of finding a wife, wanted one who resembled 
the heroine in the novel named. Thereupon 
every marriageable woman who saw the notice 
bought the book in order to see what the heroine 
was like, and the work had an immense sale. 

Whittier has been much pestered by women. 
One wealthy widow actually proposed to him, 
and other women have made violent love to him 
without avail. 

Thurlow Weed never made a dollar until 
after he was fifty. Horace Greeley was poor as 
a church-mouse until about the same age— or 
until after the Tribune became a success. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes is as ready to pop up 
at a dinner and read his poem on the occasion 
as he was thirty years ago. And the poems 
have grown rather longer as the years roll on. 

Charles Dudley Warner, as an instance of 
what is regarded as successful authorship, cites 
the history of a bookmaking venture undertaken 
at the request of the publishers. For the 
•* life of John Smith " he received $100 advance 
money. This he paid away for obtaining in- 
formation from original sources in England and 
for the expenses of copying. When he received 
a statement from the publishers he found that 
he owed the latter some dollars on the original 
hundred. 

Wilkie Collins is not a very rapid worker, and 
seldom writes more than ten pages of manu- 
script a day. 



Huxley says there is nothing so difficult to 
do as to write a good elementary book, and 
there is nobody so hard to teach properly and 
well as people who know nothing about a sub- 
ject. 

William Chambers, the well known Edin- 
burgh publisher, left a personal estate of $456,- 
580. The sum ot $100,000 was devised for the 
restoration of St. Giles* Cathedral, and the re- 
mainder was divided among numerous relatives 
and friends. 

John Ruskin is of slight build, with gentle 
blue eyes, and modest in manner, but a bril- 
liant and charming conversationalist. 

Bayard Taylor, at nineteen, borrowed $140 
and started on his famous travels, which ex- 
tended from 1846 to 1874. His books of travel, 
condensed from the record of nearly thirty 
years, were published in eleven volumes. 

A comical incident is related of an eminent 
English nobleman who was presiding at a press 
dinner. He concluded his few feeble remarks 
by proposing the " health of Gutenberg.'* Some 
one pulled his coat-tails and whispered that he 
was dead. *' I regret," continued the nobleman, 
"to announce that intelligence has just been re- 
ceived that Gutenberg is dead." 

Ruskin uses confusing titles to some of his 
books. '* Notes on the Construction of Sheep- 
folds,** was largely ordered by the well-to-do 
farmers of England, who were not a little dis- 
gusted to find that it related to church matters. 

*• Daniel Webster is not loquacious,** Car- 
lyle wrote to Emerson in 1839, **but he is pei^ 
tinent, conclusive; a dignified, perfectly-bred 
man. As a logic-fencer, advocate, or parlia- 
mentary Hercules one would incline to back 
him at first sight against all the extant world.** 

London binders often get orders to fill library 
shelves by the running yard. To do this 
cheaply they bind up patent-office reports in 
handsome covers and back them with such 
tides as "Macaulay's Essays,*' "Walpole*s 
Letters,'* which are subsequently put in book- 
cases, the keys of which are conveniently lost 

A lady with a fatal squint came once to a 

fashionable artist for her portrait. He looked 

at her and she looked at him, and both were 

embarrassed. He spoke first: "Would your 

ladyship permit me,*' he said, "to take the 

portrait in profile ? There is a certain shyness 

about one of your ladyship's eyes which is as 

difficult in art as it is fascinating in nature." 
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Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop is a daughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and is par consequence 
a sister of Julian Hawthorne. One might al- 
most divine from looking at Mrs. Lathrop that 
her name was Rose. She has the loveliest com- 
plexion, with a fleeting wild-rose tint in her 
cheeks, eyes of forget-me-not blue, the reddest 
lips and whitest teeth imaginable. Above and 
crowning all is a profusion of reddish-gold hair 
that is singularly attractive. Mrs. Lathrop is 
the wife of George Parsons Lathrop, and writes 
most delightfully herself. 

A very widespread error is that Edwin Arnold, 
author of the *' Light of Asia," and one of the 
editors of the London Telegraph, is the brother 
of Matthew Arnold. The latter, who has no 
fancy for the former as a man or a poet, was 
deeply chagrined while in this country to hear 
80 often of his brother Edwin, and felt called 
upon to deny indignantly that they were in any 
way related. Nor docs Edwin admire Matthew. 
In plain language, the two men detest one 
another. Matthew calls Edwin a poetizer and 
a Philistine. Edwin styles Matthew an egotist 
and pedagogue. 

The New York World viz& originally started 
as a daily religious paper, under the editorial 
charge of J. Watson Webb. 

A gossipy writer in the Troy Press says of 
Bret Harte's father, whom he met years ago, 
when he was a private tutor of two of his play- 
mates: "I remember him well— a very pleas- 
ant gentleman. He married a giri out of the 
mill. She was one of the most beautiful giris I 
ever saw— as handsome as a doll, but had no 
education. Her husband educated her. and she 
became one of the finest ladies in Hudson." 

Tupper's " Proverbial Philosophy " has sold 
in America to the extent of 1,500,000 copies. 
Mr. Tupper is seventy-five years old, and has 
been writing for the public since he was twenty- 
eight. 

George Bancroft, the historian, is the senior 
living doctor of laws of Harvard College. 

James Payn, the English novelist, is said to 
be strikingly like Talmage in personal appear- 
ance. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes attributes his years 
and good health to an early morning walk or 
horseback ride before breakfast. He was 
naturally of a delicate constitution, and when 
he married Doctor Jackson's daughter the 
father in-law said to him : '* If you have the 



necessary physique to stand horseback riding, 
do it ; if not, take an early walk each day.*' 
He scrupulously followed the advice. 

One wimtry day Hawthorne received notice 
at his office that his services would be no longer 
required as Collector of Customs, at Salem. 
With heaviness of heart, says Conway, he re- 
pairs to his humble home. His young wife 
recognizes the change, and stands waiting for 
the silence to be broken. At length he falters, 
" I am removed from office." Then she leaves 
the room; soon she returns with fuel and 
kindles a bright fire with her own hands ; next 
brings pen, paper, ink, and sets them beside 
him. Then she touches the sad man on the 
shoulders, and as he turns to the beaming face, 
says, " Now you can write your book." The 
cloud lifted. The lost office looked like a cage 
from which he had escaped. The " book" was 
"The Scarlet Letter." 

Miss Mary A. F. Robinson, whose *' Life of 
Emily Bronte " which attracted wide attention, 
ii describedas a slender, delicate young girl of 
passionate enthusiasms. 

H. R. Haweis tells the following anecdote of 
John Richard Green : ^ He was full of quick 
discernment, and I remember one night his 
reading out some passages of Swinburne's then 
new book of *Poems and Ballads,* selected by 
the Athenceum for scathing ridicule, and saying, 
*This is the greatest master of poetical lan- 
guage since Shelley, but he can't think.' " 

Whistler, the' London artist who has become 
famous through his <* nocturnes" and ** sym- 
phonies " in color, is an American by birth, 
and the quiet, rocky old town of Stonington in 
Connecticut can claim the honor of being his 
birthplace. 

Before her novel " Granville de Vigne " was 
written, Ouida was an unknown writer, getting 
five dollars a page only for her magazine stories. 
She now receives seven thousand dollars down 
for a novel. Her name is Louise de La Ramee. 
Her father was a Frenchman. She lives in a 
villa near Florence. 

Theodore Tilton's once fair brown locks now 
hang over his shoulders in ragged tangles of 
gray, his eyes look heavy and jaded, and there 
are deep wrinkles aU over his fkce. Moreover, 
he is growing fat and commonplace looking. 

Frederick Douglass retains his aptitude for 
bright sayings in his public addresses. At a 
meeting for free religious thinkers in Boston, 
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be was among the speakers. Referring to the 
rule of the occasion, which limited the time of 
speeches, he said he never made a short speech 
that he was satisfied with, and never a long one 
that anybody else was satisfied with. " I came 
here," he said, ''not to speak, but to listen; to 
learn, not to teach; in fact," he added, *•! 
came here merely to give color to the occasion.'* 

George D. Prentice was the first man to use 
the paragraph in journalism. His personalities 
were pointed and sarcastic. His thrusts of 
humor were unanswerable. Before his day 
nothing of the kind had ever been known in the 
American newspaper. To-day nothing else is 
known. It is a part of our popular education, 
and is in keeping with the busy, bustling world 
in which we Uve. 

Mrs. Carlyle was thrifty and sensible. Deep 
studies and cultivation put before cooking did 
not prevent her from giving the great philoso- 
pher his meals. Amid her own studies, she 
writes : '* A bit of meat, roasted at the oven, 
suffices two days cold, and does not plague us 
with cookery. Sereetha can fetch up tea-things, 
and the porridge is easily made on the parlor 
fire — the kitchen one being allowed to go out 
(for economy) when the Peesweep retires to bed 
at eight o^clock." 

The late Sidney Lanier described, when very 
ill himself, the condition of a brother-poet of 
the South, with a laugh in which were blended 
sympathy and tenderness, with a certain sense 
of the grotesqueness of the situation. A poet 
who lived at a place — no, not a place, but a 
pump in the pine-barrens where thirsty loco- 
motives stopped to drink, and where, in a log- 
cabin of the smallest dimensions, tapestried 
with pictures from the illustrated newspapers, 
the poet, an invalid, dwelt and wrote and cared 
for his family. The laugh ended in something 
like a sob, and there were tears in his eyes of 
admiration for the pluck and sympathy for the 
lot of one so much worse o£E than himself. 
And yet Paul Hayne lived to write his elegy. 

The following advertisement which appeared 
in Wood'^s Household Magazine for November, 
1871, is an interesting literary relic: *'A 
profitable business. Intelligent, active men or 
women, young or old, can have pleasant, largely 
paying employment by taking the agency for 
any town in the United States, for the long- 
looked for masterpiece — the crowning work of 
bis life. Henry Ward Beecher's 'Life of 
Jesus the Christ.* Sure to outsell any book ever 



published. Prospectus books are now ready, 
and territory will be awarded to reliable agents 
on early application. Terms liberal, apply to 
J. B. Ford & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. ; or 170 State St., 
Chicago, III." 

The great literary names of the country stand 
for domestic purity and the home virtues. 
Irving did not marry; but after Miss HofiEman*s 
death he lived like a true knight, carrying his 
heart for an invisible bride. Longfellow's home 
was sweet and beautiful as any poem he ever 
wrote. Nothing could exceed the genial pleas- 
antness of the home life of Brjrant; of the 
Danas, father and son ; of Hawthorne, whose 
gifted wife gave him so much cheer and aid in 
his work ; of Bayard Taylor, and of Dr. Hol- 
land. £merson*s home at Concord was an 
idyl, and hard-hearted people who visited him 
did not wonder that he talked so softly and 
sweetly and believed that all human beings 
have an angel side. How could he help being 
everything noble or believing everything good 
who lived in paradise ? 

Lord Erskine, while going circuit, was asked 
by the landlord of his hotel how he slept. He 
replied dogmatically : *' Union is strength, a 
fact of which some of your inmates appear to be 
unaware; for had they been unanimous last 
night they could easily have pushed me out of 
bed." " Fleas .>" the landlord exclaimed, af- 
fecting great astonishment. " I was not aware 
that I had a single fiea in my house." " I don't 
believe you have," retorted his lordship, " they 
are all married, I think, and have uncommonly 
large families." 

M. Emile Zola is the son of an Italian en- 
gineer, and failed to pass his graduating ex- 
amination at college. He then turned to 
journalism, in which he spent two years, living 
in a precarious and wretched fashion, literally 
from hand to mouth. 

While Dr. Chalmers was very busily engaged 
one forenoon in the study, a man entered, who 
at once propitiated him, under the provocation 
of an unexpected interruption, by telling him he 
called under great distress of mind. "Sit 
down, sir; be good enough to be seated," said 
Dr. Chalmers, turning eagerly, and full of in 
terest, from his writing-table. The visitor ex- 
plained to him that he was troubled with 
doubts about the divine origin of the Christian 
religion, and, being kindly questioned as to 

what these were, he gave, among; others, what 
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is said in the Bible about Melchisedek being 
without father and mother, etc Patiently and 
anxiously Dr. Chalmers sought to clear away 
each successive difficulty as it was stated. Ejc- 
pressing himself as if greatly relieved in mind, 
and imagining that he had gained his end, 
" Doctor," said the visitor, •* I am in great want 
of a little money at present, and perhaps you 
could help me in that way." At once the ob- 
ject of his visit was seen. A perfect tornado 
of indignation burst upon the deceiver, driving 
him in very quick retreat from the study to the 
street door, these words escaping among 
others — "Not a penny. Sir! not a penny I It*s 
too bad 1 it is too bad ! And to haul in your 
hypocrisy upon the shoulders of Melchisedek ! " 

In Henry James*s article on Turgenieff the 
personal pronoun, first person singular, occurs 
seventy times on the first four pages. The 
average is certainly no lower throughout the en- 
tire paper, the writer using T fifteen times on 
the last p^e, always in allusion to himself. 
Henry has his *!' on the literature of the day. 

When Cobbett, the celebrated political writer, 
issued his ** Treatise on Com," he had a parcel 
of paper made from the husks of com grown on 
his own estate, and upon which a few copies 
were printed. 

The custom of crowning poets is as ancient 
as poetry itself. Frederick the Second crowned 
the King of Verses at Ancona in 1 220. Petrarch 
received the laurel crown at Rome on Easter 
Day* 134I9 Maximilian I founded a poetical 
college at Vienna in 1504. In England the 
king's versifier existed as early as 1251. 

There was no such person as Punch. The 
name is derived from the Italian, and means a 
mask. The Abbey Galiani says the name is 
derived from a humorous peasant at Sorento, 
who was nicknamed Punch by his comrades on 
account of eccentricities and humor. 

Jonson*8 comedies and tragedies are sixteen 
in number, and his masks and other court en- 
tertainments thirty-five. 

A complete collection of the sacred books 
of Buddhism, form a theological library of 108 
volumes. 

Pliny tells us that the "Iliad" was once copied 
in so small a hand that the whole of the twenty- 
four books were shut up in a nut-shell. 

Faust (pronounced Fowst) was the name of a 
celebrated mediaeval musician and dealer in the 
black art; his famous book, containing the 



secrets which cost him his soul, is stiJl pre- 
served in one of the German university 
libraries. On this legend is based, to some ex- 
tent, Goethe's fine play, and the opera. 

Beranger, the great song-writer of France, 
was condemned to imprisonment, in the days of 
Charles X, for verses which reflected upon the 
Bourbons. While in prison he was utterly in- 
different to his fate. He had in his latter days 
an income of but £5^ ^ year; but he made it 
suffice for his modest wants. 

Anacreon was one of the most famous of the 
lyric poets, whose muse is supposed to have 
been greatly inspired by the juice of the grape. 
His odes are still extant, and have been trans- 
lated by Thomas Moore and others. He flour- 
ished in the sixth century B. C 

The following lines on Dr. White, of the 
Lebanon Herald, will fill all proof-readers with 
remorse : 

Typographical errors long he bore. 

Corrections did no good, 
Classical educations were awful scarce, 
So his life it did exude. 
Gone to get the dictionary. 

The family of Goethe, the famous German 
poet, came originally from Bavaria. His an- 
cestors, under the name of Gotze, are said to 
have lived in the village of Hensbieu, in Fran- 
conia, as early as 1449. Some of the descend- 
ants remained there. Another branch emi- 
grated to Thuringia, and called themselves 
Gothus, Gothes, or Gothe, from which the name 
Goethe was developed. The grandfather of the 
poet was a tailor. 

"Wordsworth," said Charles Lamb, **one 
day told me that he considered Shakespeare 
greatly overrated. * There is,' said he, «an 
immensity of trick in all Shakespeare wrote, 
and people are taken by it. Now, if / had a 
mind, I could write exactly like Shakespeare.* 
So you see," proceeded Charles Lamb quietly, 
"it was only the mind that was wantmg I " 

Robert Dodsley, the English author and 
bookseller, was bom in 1703 in Nottingham- 
shire. His parents being poor, he was appren- 
ticed to a stocking weaver, which trade he left 
and became footman to the Hon. Mrs. Lowther, 
While in this situation he published a volume 
of poems entitled, " The Muse in Livery," and a 
dramatic satire called *' The Toyshop." The pro- 
ceeds of this enabled Dodsley to commence busi- 
ness as a bookseller in Pall Mall. He was the pro- 
jector of the Annual Register. He died in 1764. 
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QUESTION DEPARTMENT 

Answers to qmestions in this noinber will appear in the March issue. 



BIOLOGY. 

H. W. CONN. 

1. What are the three distinctive characteristics 
of life? 

2. What chemical compound is universally present 
in living things? 

3. What is the chemical composition of proto- 
plasm? 

4. Can there be such a thing as dead protoplasm? 

5. Is protoplasm uniformly distributed through- 
out the bodies oi animals? 

6. What is a cell? 

7. From what source comes all our protoplasm at 
the present day? 

8. What is generatio eguivoca, or spontaneous 
generation? 

9. How do scientists regard this doctrine to-day? 

10. 'Whose work chiefly brought scientists to this 
conclusion? 

11. Where did the first protoplasm come from 
according to most evolutionists? 

12. Wliat other theories on this subject are held? 

13. What are acellular organisms? 

14. What is Bathybeas? 

15. What is a multi- cellular organism? 

16. What is the difference between a multi-cellular 
animal and a colony of uni-cellular animals? 

17. What is differentiation? 

18. What is meant by a high grade of structure 
in animals? 

19. Is man more complicated in structure than 
all other vertebrates? 

20. Why is man regarded as the highest animal? 

21. Whence comes the energy exhibited by mus- 
cular movement of animals? 

22. What forms the food of animals? 

23. What constitutes the food of plants? 

24. What becomes of the C O, absorbed by plants? 

25. Whence do plants obtain their energy for 
producing these compounds? 

STUDY OF WORDS. 

JOSEPHINE LEWIS. 

1. How many distinct words are there in the 
English language? 

2. How many words does an ordinary farm-laborer 
use? (b) How many does Shakespeare use? 

3. Give the origin of "Yankee." 

4. Why do we say **Cardina/ points of the com- 
paasr* 



5. Give the significance of (a) Margaret, (b)Esther, 
(c) Susanna, (d) Stephen, (e) Albert. 

6. In "Yes*m," give the five changes of which 'm 
is a fragment 

7. What has "silly" successively meant? 

8. Give two common words from the same root 
as "ostracise.'' 

9. What is the ethical significance of "Sincere?" 

10. Of what is "Quandary" a corruption? 

11. From what do we borrow "Dandelion?" 

12. Why was Port Natal so called? 

13. Is there any relation between "hoyden" and 
"heathen?" •. 

14. To whom was the title "Philadelphus" given, 
and why? 

15. From what do we get the name "Worsted?" 

16. Explain the origin of "Behind-hand?" 

17. Why does Emerson call language "fossil 
poetry?" 

18. What was the original meaning of "black?" 

19. From what language do we borrow "satin?*' 

20. Of what is "tawdry" a corruption? 

21. From what is "magnet" named? 

22. Explain the word **Niagara." 

23. Give the history of the word "Church." 

24. From what is "gibberish" derived? 

25. What was the correct spelling for "Colonel r* 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 

MISS ELSIE PIUTTI. 

26. When was " Iphigenia auf Tauris" first per- 
formed, and what noted actress took the part of 
Iphigenia? 

27. Which was the "Sturm-undDrang-Periode?'* 

28. Which poet was bom in the same year as 
Robert Bums? 

29. In which German writer do we find the 
pathetic as well as humorous element of Dickens? 

30. When and where was the Contest of the 
Minnesingers said to have been? 

31. Which was the greatest of the Minnesingers? 

32. Which was the most learned of theMinnesingers? 

33. Who was the leader of the Suabian School? 

34. Name two patriotic poets in the time of the 
War of Liberation. 

35. Who wrote "Die Wacht am Rhem," and 
who composed the music to it? 

36. Which German sovereign favored the French 
language and literature more than the German? 

37. Who wr»te the best fablesKJ ^ ^^ IC 
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38. What was the name, von der selbstbcwussten 
epischen Charakter katze, in what song? 

39. When did the "Struwwelpeter" first appear? 
Who wrote and illustrated the book? 

40. What was the name of the first German 
newspaper? When and where did it appear? 

41 . Which was the best literary journal of the 
eighteenth century? 

42. A part of what great work appeared for the 
first time in this journal? 

43. Name the two greatest philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. 

44. Whose tutor was Schlegel? 

45. What important translation by Schlegel and 
Tieck? 

46. Who was the great Reformer of the German 
drama? 

47. Which is the most dramatic scene in Schiller's 
"Maria Stuart?" 

48. What does Paulet in "Maria Stuart" embody? 

49. What does Mortimer embody? 

50. In which of his plays is Schiller least sub- 
jective? 

HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE 

D. E. LANTZ. 

26. In the Egyptian mythology, who was said to 
have taught men to till the soil? 

27. What king is mentioned in the Bible as ' a 
lover of husbandry? 

28. Which ancient writer has left us the best 
account of Grecian agriculture? 

29. Who was the earliest Roman writer on agri- 
culture? 

3a What ancient king was murdered for attempt- 
ing to enforce an agrarian law? 

31. What people first carried a knowledge of 
agriculture to Great Britain? 

32. What Roman consul and dictator was a farmer ? 

33. In what country was a law established by 
which, "No man who could not construct a plow was 
allowed to guide one?" 

34. What emperor of China is revered for having 
taken the plow into his own hands? 

35. What ancient writer established a botanic 
garden at Athens? 

36. Who was the most noted German writer on 
agricultural chemistry? 

37. When was the English Board of Agriculture 
instituted? 

38. Which was the first agricultural association 
founded in the United States? 

39. What Englishman wrote a potical treatise on 
farming? 

40. What agricultural writer was a pioneer in 
experimental fiuming in England? 

41. In what famous work of art have we the 
earliest notice of the use of horses in agriculture? 



42. What king of England was called The Fi 
because of his interest in agriculture? 

43. What noted Englishman wrote treatiMS oa 
the various domestic animals? 

44. What Scotch woman invented a once-faaow 
plow? 

45. When were the first regular agricultural sta- 
tistics collected in America? 

46. In what European country are wild white 
cattle still found? 

47. What New Yorker, an inventor of a plow, 
was called the "Whittling Yankee?" 

48. When was the Bussey Institute opened? 

49. Where are the agricultural colleges of the 
following states located : (a) New York, (b) Pennsfl- 
vania, (c) Texas, (d) Colorado, (e) Ohio? 

50. Who is now president of the Agricultural 
College of (a) Michigan, (b) Pennsylvania, (c) Kansas, 
(d) Iowa, (e) Virginia? 

JOURNALISM, 

PRANK D. SMITH. 

5 1 . Who is editor of Demorest'sMonthly Magazine? 

52. What is the leading newspaper of the Nortk 
Pacific Coast? 

53. What magazine published in California has 
been revived after a long suspension? 

54. What magazine had Mai^aret Fuller and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson as its first editors? 

55. What magazine stands at the head of the 
purely literary monthlies? 

56. When was the North American Review 
established? 

57. What famous political paper was published at 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, during the civil war? 

58. What popular poet was for many years editor 
of a New York daily? 

59. Who was the founder of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine? 

60. Who is editor of the Irish World? 

61. What well known New York journalist is 
now publishing a weekly paper in the interest of the 
laboring classes? 

62. What well known story paper publishes ao 
advertisements? 

63. What editor of a well known religious weekly 
recently died? 

64. What b "Petroleum V. NasbyV correot 
name? 

65. What well known humorist was editor of a 
Wyoming newspaper when he first acquired &me? 

66. The publishers of what scientific newspaper 
make a specialty of handling new inventions? 

67. What English newspaper has recently ac- 
quired considerable notoriety by its revelations oi 
immorality? 

68. What two great dailies united to sent Stanley 
to Africa to find Livingstone ? 
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69. What newspaper corsespondent died while on 
the Jeannette Arctic expedition? 

70. What famous humorous newspaper of Eng- 
land has a world wide notoriety? 

71. What celebrated Paris journalist is supposed 
to have recently died in Soudan? 

72. What Paris journalist is a noted duelist? 

73. What French journalist is noted for the fiery 
temper of his editorials? 

74. What well known English correspondent ac- 
quired fame during the Franco-Prussian war? 

75. The body of what American correspondent 
was recently brought to his native land for interment? 

FACETIOUS GEOGRAPHY. 

N. K. ROYSS. 

51. What is the most lachrymose strait that man 
can ever pass through? 
. 52. What city of Europe is most dear to milliners? 

53. What sea can never be destroyed? 

54. What mountain of North America ought a 
bruised man to hold in high esteem? 

55. What river of Europe appeals alone to one's 
sense of smells 

56. Which is the oiliest country in the world? 

57. What city of the United States is in a state ol 
perpetual revolution? 

58. Which is the oldest and most fatherly of all 
the mpuntains of North America? 

59. Which is the most orderly of all North 
American rivers? 

6a Name a city of western Europe that is in 
•very young man*s mind when he meets the lady ol 
\m choice. 

61. Which is saddest of all capes for friends to 
exchange? 

62. What island of the Atlantic is found in the 
cellars of many well to-do and rich people? 

63. Name a city of the United States whose in- 
habitants are always under the Divine Care. 

64. What cape b worn by all mourners? 

65. What is the most proper country for married 
folks to live in? 

66. What mountains are nearest to German 
Warts? 

67. In what city of a western state of our country 
o«ght the bringers of all actions at law to live? 

68. To what northern island ought all disputants 
to be banished? 

69. Name a river of Europe whose beauties are 
well incased against external harm. 

70. What lake of the United Stated is good eating 
1b the winter? 

71. What land is but newly discovered? 

78. Which is the most constantly musical of East 
lidia volcanoes? 

73. Which is the most saintly body of water in 
the Western Hemisphere? 



74. Which is the most siniiil city of the United 
States? 

75. What cape most excites the angers of northern 
navigators? 

MI LIT A R Y HISTORY. 

S. M. FOX. 

76. What great insurgent leader was executed in 
Europe in 1775? 

77. Who was called the "Portuguese Mars?" 

78. What warlike Cardinal was dubbed knight 
for saving the life of Alfonso XI of Castile on the 
battle field? 

79. What soldier of the Seven Years Wa^ wrote 
its history? 

80. What historical English battle broke the 
"Perpetual Peace?" 

81. What French king was first to levy a tax to 
maintain a standing army? 

82. Who was called the "Leonidas of Modem 
Greece?" 

83. What Russian Amazon quarreled with Cath- 
erine II because she would not make her a colonel o< 
the imperial grenadiers? 

84. Where, and by whom, was the Picts wall 
built? 

85. What is the first pitched battle of which we 
have any particular details? 

86. What nation recently abolished the drum 
from its armies? 

87. When and where was the "Battle oi the 
Thirty" fought? 

88. When and by whom was the "Tearless Battle" 
fought? 

89. When and by whom was the "Lame Peace" 
concluded? 

90. What poem addressed to the Duke of Marl- 
borough was called a "Gazette in Rhyme T' 

91. When was militia first raised in England? 

92. Who commanded the English cavalry at 
Waterloo? 

93. What American general of the war of 1812, 
was convicted of cowardice by court-martial and sen- 
tenced to be shot? 

94. What was the first instance of the order 
of Chivalry being conferred upon an American 
Indian? 

95. When was the beginning of the age of steel? 

96. What is the most ancient military body in 
Europe? 

97. What nation was accustomed to condemn 
its generals to death on account of defeat? 

98. What French tactical writer, whose theoriea 
were ridiculed during his life, said truthfully on his 
death bed, "One day they will know me?" 

99. What State furnished the largest per cent, of 
goldiers in our late war?. . . r-%\ r% 

100. Who introduce^'paper cartridges in warfare? 
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PILGRIMS AND SHRINES. 

ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 

76. What palace gtands next to the church of 
Saint Francis of Paula? 

77. How can we distinguish the true laurel of the 
poets? 

78. Name three famous works of architecture 
standing between the Roman capitol and the church 
of Saint Gregory. 

79. To whom dates the bronze statue crowning 
the CastelloSant* Angelo? 

80. Name the chapels in the garden of San 
Gregorio, and the most celebrated works of art they 
contain. 

81. What music takes the name of Saint Gregory? 

82. What was the classical name of the Via 
Appia? 

83. When and by whom was it begun, and how 
far built? 

84. What celebrated fountain is near the P. C? 

85. What fortress church marks our entrance on 
the Appian way? 

86. What other churches stand on this road? 

87. What two objects of interest attract us in 
Saints Nereo, Achilleo and Domitilla? 

9&. What two at San Csesareo? 

89. What determind the size of San Giovanni in 
Olio? 

90. Which is the oldest of the Roman arches of 
Triumph? 

91. What famous sculptor has perpetuated the 
tradition of Domini quo Vadis? 

92. What one catacomb has always been open to 
visitors? 

93. What celebrated pagan tomb is seen from the 
last church on the Christian Via Appia? 

94. What cemetery is opposite that of Saint 
Callistus? 

95. What celebrated pagan ruin is seen Irom 
San Sisto? 

96. From what circumtance does this church take 
its name? 

97. What mountain and Sanctuary of piety and 
learning owes its celebrity to twin Saints? 

98. Who gave to the world the first written rule 
of monastic life? 

99. What is the first architectural wonder which 
meets us at Monte Cassino? 

100. How many parchment scrolls are seen in its 
library? 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE. 

51. Who was the Roman god of commerce and 
gain? 

52. Who was the first king that built with hewn 
stone? 

53- Where was the chief seat of trade at the be- 
-\ning of the sixteenth century? 



54. Who was the first to practically apply stcan 
in navigation? 



55. 

canal? 

56. 

57. 



Who was the original projector of the Sues 



When were lucifer matches first made? 
Who first made and patented the complete 
sewing machine? 

58. What is the financial center of Germany? 

59. What is the commercial emporium of France? 

60. Where are the chief rice fields of Europe? 

61. What country of Europe produces the great- 
est amount of raw silk? 

62. Where is the largest and most profitable salt 
mine in the world? 

63. What silk takes its name from a Turkish 
city? 

64. What Asiatic city has the largest commerce? 

65. From what country does "Mocha" cofl^ 
come, "Rio?" 

66. Name five forest trees of South America of 
great commercial value. 

67. What American city is noted for its extensive 
nurseries? 

68. What American town is celebrated for the 
manufacture of gloves and mittens? 

69. What city manufactures more crockery than 
any other place in America? 

70. What State of the United States produces 
the most (a) tobacco, (b) cotton, (c) sugar, (d) cop- 
per, (e) turpentine? 

71. Which state contains the most miles of rail- 
road? 

72. Name the four American cities celebrated for 
the manufacture of watches. 

73. What is the principal coal market of Bng- 
land? 

74. What city manufactures nearly one-third ot 
all the hosiery made in this country? 

75. What American city stands first in the rnman- 
facture of flour? 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

76. Who was the English Aristophanes? 

77. Who was called the Ariosto of the North? 

78. Who was the Anak of Publishers? 

79. Who was the Philosopher of Malmesbury? 

80. Who was the Bard of Avon? 

81. Who was the Bard of Ayrshire? 

82. Who was the Bard of Hope? 

83. Who was the Bard of the Imagination? 

84. Who was the Bard of Memory? 

85. Who was the Bard of Olney? 

86. Who was the Bard of Rydal Mount? 

87. Who was the Wasp of Twickenham? 

88. Who was the British Catullus? 

89. Who was the Great Cham of Literature? 

90. Who was the British Cicero? j 

91. Who was the English JuvenaHjOOQ 16 
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92. Who was the English Seneca? 

93. Who was the English Terence ? 

94. Who has been pronounced the Alnaschar of 
Modem Literature? 

95. Who was called the iCsop of England? 

96. Who was called the Addison of the North? 

97. Who was best known as The Dean of St 
Patrick? 

98. Who was the Cumberland Poet? 

99. Who was called Conversation Sharp? 

100. Who was called the Modem Congreve? 

UNITED STATES. 

76. When was Boston founded? 

77. When was Charleston, S. C, founded? 

78. When was Philadelphia founded? 

79. When ¥ras rice first raised in South Carolina? 
8a When, and by whom, was Mobile founded? 
8z. When, and by whom, was New Orleans 

founded? 

82. In what year did North and South Carolina 
separate? 

83. When was Baltimore founded? 

84. What state first declared itself free? 

85. What battle took place June 17, 1775? 

86. What battle took place June 28, 1778? 

87. What famous poem commemorates the Mas- 
sacre of Wyoming? 

88. What battle took place January 17, 1781? 

89. When was theRevolutionary army disbanded? 

90. Who was the most famous naval commander 
of the Revolution? 

91. Who was the most famous naval commander 
of the war of 1812? 

92. What battle took place July 5, 1814? 

93. What celebrated Indian chieftan took part in 
the war of 181 2? 

94. What batUe took place May 8, 1846? 

95. What proclamation was made July 4, 1848? 

96. What battle took place July 21, 1861 ? 

97. What battle was commenced April 6, 1862? 

98. What battle took place December 13, 1862? 

99. What battle was commenced May 5, 1864? 

100. What generals of the Confederate and Fed- 
eral armies have died during the past year, 1885? 

MA XI MS. 

76. The beautifiil are never desolate. 

77. Hope, eager hope, th* assassin ol our joy. 

78. Hell is paved with good intentions. 

' 79. Thy spirit. Independence, let me share. 

80. 'T is good-will makes intelligence. 

81. Knowledge is bought only with a weary 
care. 

82. Conscience is harder than our enemies. 

83. Regret and faith alike enchant 

84. They serve God well who serve his creatures. 

85. Trust the secret of thy soul to none. 

86. All but Gvod is changing day by day. 



87. Little boats should keep near the shore. 

88. All's to be fear'd where all is to be gained. 

89. He comes too near who comes to be denied. 

90. Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt 

91. 'lis more brave to live than to die. 

92. Beggars, mounted, run their horse to death. 

93. We that live to please, must please to live, 

94. Look, then, into thine heart, and write I 

95. Where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise. 

96. A verse may find him who a sermon flies. 

97. Soar not too high, to £edl ; but stoop to rise. 

98. Hope dead Uves nevermore, no, not tm 
heaven. 

99. Always in bud but never quite a flower. 
loa An honest man 's the noblest work of God. 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT 

Select the number of answera required in the question, uranfod 
in the order of choice. 



LIBRARIES, 
Name the ten most famous libraries now in exist- 
ence. 

GRAMMARS, 
Name the five best works for school use on the 
subject of English grammar. 

SPANISH A UTHORS, 
Name the ten most famous Spanish authors of all 
time. 

FAVORITE POEMS. 
Name five favorite short poems of less than two- 
hundred lines. 

Name five favorite longer poems, exceeding one 
thousand lines. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE 

Milwaukee, December 26, 1884. 
No. 10 Oratoils. 
I. James G. Blaine. 2. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. 
Cox. 4. Julia Ward Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. 
Frank A. Boston. 
If in the total number of votes Blaine should re- 
ceive 85, Cook 45, Cox 23, Howe 38, Douglass 9^ 
the total of the above ballot would be 200. The 
vote securing highest total will receive first prize, etc. 



ANSWERS 

Antwert to questions that appeared in the November nuMber 



LITERA TURE OF GREECE. 

JULIA H. THAYER. 

z. Hellas. 

2. The Pelasgian and the Hellenic. 

3. The Attic Greck- 

4. A worship of nature. 

5. Hymns to the deities. 

6. Epic, Lyric, and Dramatic Poetry, Histoiy 
Criticism and Oratory. 

7. The] 

8. Homer*s "Iliad" and "Udyssey. 



ina vraiory. 
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9. Those imitators of Homer who confined their 
T«dtations to the Cycle of the Trojan war. 

la Hesiod. 

11. Archilochus. 

12. Sappho. 

13. Sappho. 

14. Solon of Athens, Chilo of Sparta, Thales of 
Miletus, Bias of Priene, Cleobulos of lindus, Pitt- 
acusof Mytiline and Periander of Corinth. 

15. Thespis, the Athenian. iEschylus also so 
cafled. 

i6b iEschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 

17. Pythagoras. 

18. Plata 

19. Aristotle. 
ao. Zeno. 

21. Demosthenes and Aeschines. 
aa. The age of Pericles. 

23. ««The Clouds," by Aristophanes. 

24. Pisistratus (d 527 B. C.) 

25. Pindar (522-442 B. C.) 
FACETIOUS GEOGRAPHY. 

N. K. ROYSK. 

1. Mount Brown. 

2. Rio de la Plata, Tocantins, Orinoco. 

4. Mount Hood. 

5. Maryland. 

6u Aurora Isles, Sonda, Japan. 

7. Pekin. 

8. Mount Mansfield. 
9* Natal. 

la Seine, Fishkill. 

II. Ann Arbor, Bath, ChiUicothe, Coldwater. 

13. Mount Misery (West Indies). 

13. ChilL 

14. Leeds. 

15. Orange. 

10. Mont d' Or. 

17. Morocco, Russia. 

18. Buenos Ayres. 

19. Mount Blanc, Cumberland. 
aa Amoor. 

21. Rhodes, AtolL 

22. Lake Tsad, Blue Sea, Dead Sea. 

23. Hamburg, Bologna, Porkopolis, Swineford. 

24. Jungfrau. 

25. Winnipeg. 

JOURNALISM, 

FRANK D. SMITH. 

1. (a) Horace Greeley, (b) Henry J. Raymond, 
(«) Jas. Gordon Bennett, (d) Geoi^e D. Prentice, 
i^K) Henry Watterson, (e) Joseph MedUl, (f) WUbur 
F, Storey. 

2. London Times. 

3. Paris Petit Journal. 

4. United States. 

5. New York. 



6. New York Sun. 

7. New York Herald. 

8. Colonial Press issued in Boston in 1690; 
authorities give Public Occurences as tbe first. 

9. Carl Schurz. 

10. Mrs. Frank Leslie. 

If. George Alfred Townsend. 

12. John Russell Young. 

13. Nuremberg Gazette in 1457. This is not 
well authenticated. The Neue Zeitung in 1534 is 
also given. 

14. London Weekly News 1622. 

15. Harper's Monthly. 

16. Edinburgh Courant, established 1705. 

17. The Moniteur. 

18. London Daily Courant. 

19. London Telegraph. 

20. Col. Fred G. Bumaby. 

21. Henry Villard. 

22. The Court Journal. 

23. Harper's Weekly. 

24. George William Curtis. 

25. LeNord. 

CHEMISTR Y. 

F. A. HOLTON. 

26. Sixty-seven, Richter. 

27. Five. 

28. Silicon. 

29. About one* half. 
3a Silicon. 

31. O, Si, Al, Ca, Mg, K, Na, Fe, C, S, H, CI, N. 

32. Cailletet 

33. Hydrogen. 

34. Lithium. 

35. Metal and non-metal. 

36. Hydrogen. 

37. The weight of one litre of H. 

38. By heating mercuric oxide. 

39. All except Fluorine. 

40. Yes. 

41. 292.9. 

42. Yes, 100 volumes contain .028 volumes. 

43. Potash and soda dissolve oiit of the glass. 

44. Cold water b a better solvent for gases than 
warm water. 

45. Calcium carbonate is less soluble in hot than 
cold water. 

46. The match does not kindle at once. 

47. Carbonic always,and sulphuric acid frequently. 

48. Putrefieu:tion of animal and vegetable matter 
contuning nitrogen. 

49. No. 

50. Ammonia. 

PILGRIMS AND SHRINES, 



KLIZA ALLEN STARR. 
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28. The emperor Constantine. 

29. A likeness of our Lord copied from pictures 
of Apostolic date. 

3a Jacopo Turrita. 

31. The Obelisk of Pharaoh Thothmes IV, on 
the piazza of Saint John Lateran. 
3a. The Tarpeian Rock. 

33. Saint Helen the mother of Constantine. 

34. Piazza Barbarini. 
35- A bee. 

36. On the bronze pillars of the canopy of the 
papal altar in Saint Peter's. 

37. The picture of Saint Michael by Guido, and 
the Chapel of bones. 

38. Sant* Isidoro, served by the Irish Franciscans. 

39. Luke Wadding. 

40. Its illuminated choir books. 

41. The emperor Constantine. 

42. It is one of the seven to be visited in making 
a Roman pilgrimage. 

43. Pio Nono. 

44. San Lorenzo. 

45. In the church of Saint Alfonso of Liguori. 

46. The American College. 

47. The Famese palace adorned by Michael Angelo. 

48. Santa Brigida. 

49. Overbeck. 

50. At Santa Sabina on the Aventine Hill. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

MRS. ELLEN K. HOOKER. 

26. Charlemagne. 

27. An injunction against all military operations, 
dueling and acts of violence, from Wednesday 
at sunset until sunrise on Monday, and on all feast 
and holy da3rs. 

28. In that of Robert son of Hugh Capet. 

29. Ron-ces-valles— The poem was the Song of 
Roland. 

30. Louis X, Philip V, and Charles IV. 

31. The Countess de Montfort. 

32. By Charles IX, after his reluctant consent to 
the Massacre of St Bartholomew. 

33. The place where the nobles and soldiers 
«nder command of Louis I silently withdrew to the 
enemy's camp. 

34. Louis VI. 

35. A tax on every article of food brought into 
Paris, from the country, in the reign of Louis XIV. 

36. The Duke of Mayenne. 

37. Catharine de Medicis ; and Louis XIV. 
Napoleon III enlarged it. 

38. A School of Theology founded by the chap- 
lain of Louis IX. 

39. Pope Boniface VIII. 

40. A kind of tax on salt— the king was allowed to 
store it all» and oblige people to buy at his own price. 

41. At Bayonne, in 1640. 



42. Remorse for her share of re8ponsU>ility far 
its occupation by the enemy. 

43. Francis I. 

44. Philip of Anjou. | 

45. The Queen of Henry IL 

46. Louise of Savoy and Margaret of Ansttia 
arranged terms of peace at Cambray, betweea the 
Emperor and the King. 

47. The day of Richelieu's restoration to the lavor 
of the King. 

48. Foulon, Mmister of Louis XVL 

49. Cardinal de Balue. 

50. Louis XV. 

MILITARY HISTORY, 

S. M. FOX. 

26. Wellington at Waterioo. 

27. Torstenson (Lenuart) 1603-1650. 

28. Queen of Frederick William of Prusda. 

29. Mariguano, Sept 13-14, 15 15. 

30. Augustina "The Maid of Saragossa.*' 

31. Gen. Diebitsch, July 26, 1829. 

32. John Ziska, 1360-1424. 

33. Julius Cs»ar. 

34. Simon Bolivar. 

35. Marshal Bazaine. Paris, January 28, 1871. 

36. Earl of Cardigan (Charge of the 600). 

37. John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. 

38. Chevalier Bayard, also Sir Philip Sidney. 

39. Edward IIL He raised a tax upon wod l» 
pay war expenses with France. 

40. Charlotte de la Tremouille,Conntess of Ded^y. 

41. Blucher. 

42. Bavieca. 

43. Charles Fowler (an architect). 

44. Richard I. 

45. (a) Excalibur, (b) Joyense, (c) Colada tad 
Tizona, <d) Curtana, (e) Gram. 

46. Duke of Wellington, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Mehemet Ali* 

47. Captain Maitland of the ship "Bellerophon.*' 

48. William Francis, Patrick Napier. 

49. Bemadotte, afterward Chas. XIV of Sweden. 

50. Charles MarteL 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE. 

26. Abram's purchase of the care of Machpdak. 

27. Montreal 

28. San Francisco and Valparaiso. 

29. Almaden, Spain. 

30. Along the coast of the Baltic Sea, where It b 
cast up by the wares. 

31. Louisville, Ky. 

32. Troy. N. Y. 

33. Bordeaux, France. * ^atfte- 

34. Inland trade, Vienna; foreign trade, J Rome; 

35. Odessa. ,^ Dame, 
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37. Dundee. 

38. BrazU. 

39. Off the banks of Newfonndlaad. 

40. On the Clyde. 

41. Troy, N. Y. 

42. Springfield, Mass. 

43. Chicago, IIL 

44. New Orleans. 

45. Charleston, S. C. 

46. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

47. Paterson, N. J. 

48. Holyoke, Mass. 

49. (a) New York, (b) Pennsylvania. 

50. (a) Illinois, (b) Illinois, (c) Illinois, (d) New 
York, (e) North Carolina, (f) Kentucky, (g) Miss- 
issippi, (h) Ohio. 

ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 

51. Frances Brown. 

52. Francis Douce. 

53. Samuel Foote ( 1 722- 1777). 

54. Richard Gough. 

55. Bernard Barton (i 784-1849). 

56; «The Wealth of Nations," by Adam Smith, in 
1776. 

57. "Upon the Laws and Customs of the King- 
dom of England," by Ralph Glanville. In Latin. 

58. George Berkeley (1684-1753). 

59. Pope Clement for whom Roger Bacon wrote 
his "Opus Majus," and "Opus Minus." 

60. Rev. Charles Kingsley (1809-1877). 
6i. John Wycliffe. 

62. Miles Coverdale in 1535. 

63. John Milton. 

64. "The Principle of Population," by Thomas 
Robert Malthus. 

65. Harriet Martineau (1802-1876). 

66. Anna Jameson (1796- 1 860). 

67. Walter Map. 

68. **The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity," by 
Richard Hooker, in 1594. 

69. John Kyrle, by Alexander Pope. 

70. Robert Merry (1755-1798). 

71. In the case of "Paradise Lost" 

72. Thomas Gray and William Morris. 

73. Sir Walter Scott's. 

74. That of George Grote. 

75. Dion Boucicault. 

UNITED STATES. 

51. Thomas Paine. 

52. Salem, Massachusetts. 

53. Passed in 1651, and enforced in 1660. It 
required all colonial commerce to be carried in Eng- 

;(2i^jre8sels, and all tobacco to be shipped to England, 
a. L Charles C. Pinckney. 

3, -ptJ^aion Burr. 

4, Unitiilliam Hull for surrendering Detroit 

5, New IP Constitution. 



58. Captam Oliver H. Perry. 

59. The battle of New Orleans. 

60. James Madison. 

61. In 1790. 

62. In 1836. 

63. (a) Lafayette, (b) President Polk. 

64. DeWitt Clinton. 

65. Bank of North America, Philadelphia* 
December 31, 1 781; Massachusetts Bank, Boston* 
February 7, 1784; Bank of New York, commenced 
business June 9, 1784; Maryland Bank, Baltimore, 
November, 1790. 

66 At Charleston, S. C, April, 1794. 

67. A decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to the effect that the Missouri com- 
promise was unconstitutional, and that slave owners 
might take their slaves into any State in the Union. 

68. Joseph Hopkinson, at a Philadelphia theatre, 
April 25, 1798. 

69. Francis Scott Key, during the bombardment 
of Fort McHenry by the British. 

70. That of Francis D. Pastorius, made in 1688, 
and adopted by the Germantown, Pa., Friends. 

71. Henry Clay, in 1828. v 

72. Major Theodore Winthrop. 

73. Commodore M. C. Perry. 

74. June 3, 1862. 

75. George Washington, Wmfield Scott, U. S. 
Grant, W. T. Sherman, Phil Sheridan. 

ASTRONOAfV. 

76. Lagrange. 

77. Laplace. 

78. Harrison, in 1 765. 

79. (a) Hencke, (b) Hind, (c) Graham, (d) De 
Gasparis, (e) Luther. 

80. In 1851. 

81. Troughton's Mural Circle. 

82. (a) 1823, (b) 1840, (c) 1839, (d) 1842. 

83. 11,015. 

84. Astrsea, in 1845. 

85. 47,390- 

86. In 1855. 

87. Commenced in 1830, completed in 1859. 

88. Section 1, 1 10, 982; II, 105, 075 ; III, 108, 129. 

89. Ariel, Umbriel, Titania and Oberon. 

90. lo, Europa, Ganymede and Callisto. 

91. Ariadne. 

92. Circe. 

93. Gunter, in 1620. 

94. Roger Bacon. 

95. Columbus, in 1492. 

96. Rev. William Barlowe, in i6o8. 

97. Nonius, a Portuguese, in 1537. 

98. By Bourne, in 1577. 

99. Waltherus, in 1484. 

100. Huyghens in 1658. The discovery is alsa 
ascribed to Galileo the yoi 
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MAXIMS, 

51. John Pomfret, "Reason." 

52. S. Centlivre, "A Bold Sroke for a Wife." 

53. Thomas Moore, "Irish Melodies." 

54. William Shakespeare, "Hamlet'* 

55. George Herbert, "Jacula Prudentum." 

56. Henry Fielding, "Tom Thumb. " 

57. Alfred Tennyson, "Lady Clara Vere de Vcre." 

58. Thomas Haynes Bayly, "Isle of Beauty." 

59. S. T. Coleridge, "Wallenstcin." 

60. Samuel Rogers, "Jacqueline." 

61. Thomas Gray, "The Bard." 

62. Colley Cibber, "Woman's Wit." 

63. A. H. Clough, "A Song of Autumn.'* 

64. Isaac Watts, "Horse Lyricae.",* 

65. H. W. Longfellow, "A Psalm ol Life." 

66. Miss Wrother, "Songs." 

67. Alexander Pope, "Essay on Criticism." 

68. Joseph Addison, "Cato.'» 

69. Nathaniel Leo> **Theodosius." 

70. John Sheffield, "Essay on Poetry." 

71. William Wordsworth, "Sonnets." 

72. Beaumont and Fletcher, "Philaster." 

73. William Cowper, "The Task." 

74. Arthur Murphy, "2^nobia." 

75. Lord Byron, "Letters." 

MEDICINE. 

76. Agnodice, a young Athenian, about 300 B. C. 

77. Nicander. 

78. Asdepiades. 

79. Toward the end of the 4th century,by St. Paula. 
8a Paracelsus. 

81. Paracelsus. 

82. Vesalius, about 1543. 

83. Ethan Allen (171 1-1774). 

84. The Spanish Moors, about 11 50. 

85. Robert Boyle. 

86. Becker in Germany and Boyle in England. 

87. Antoine Jerome Balard (1802-1876). 

88. Jean Augustin Barral (b 1819). 

89. Jalap. 

9a Dr. William Hunter, also Sir Hans Sloane. 

91. Emperor Julian, in 362. 

92. Saint Cosme. 

93. Saint Agatha. 

94. St Luke the evangelist. 

95. Avicenna the Arabian (980-1037). 

96. Ambrose Pare ( 1 5 1 7- 1 590), 

97. Sir Joseph Hill, by Garrick. 

98. S. Weir Mitchell. 

99. That of President Garfield. 
100. That oi General Grant 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

COLLEGES, 
Name the ten leading Medical Colleges in the 
United States, Two hundred ten votes cast as fol- 
lows: 



6. 


Univers. of Penn. 


15 


7. 
8. 

9- 
10. 


Jefferson 
Ohio (Cincinnati) 
Univers. of N.Y. 
Columbia College 


12 

10 

8 

8 



1. Bellevue 21 

2. College of Ph. and 

S., N.Y. 20 

3. Harvard 20 

4. Rush 19 

5. Ann Arbor 18 
Louisville University, 7; Woman*s Medical Col-r 

lege (Mich.), 6 ; Albany Medical School, 5; Chicago, 
4 ; St. Louis, Yale, 3 each ; Baltimore College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Girard, 2 each ; scatter- 
ing, 27. Total, 210. 

HISTORIANS. 
Name the ten greatest living Historians, Eight 
hundred seventy votes cast as follows : ^ 



I. 


Bancroft 


80 


6. 


Taine 


60 


2. 


Froude 


76 


7. 


Parkman 


48 


3. 


Von Ranke 


74 


8. 


McCarthy 


47 


4. 


Freeman 


64 


9- 


McMaster 


43 


5. 


Lecky 


62 


10. 


Gardiner 


38 



Von Hoist, 32 ; Lossing, 28 ; H. H. Bancroft, 25 ; 
Swinton, 22; Rawlinson, 21 ; Mommsen, 20; Pal- 
firey, 16 ; Cox, G. Smith, 10 each; Curtius, 8 ; Men- 
vale, 6 ; Higginson, Tyler, Fiske, Schuyler, 3 each ; 
Redpath, Barnes, Anderson, Martin, White, Yonge, 
Newman, 2 each ; scattering and not counted, 54. 
Total, 870. 

FRENCH A UTHORS 

Name the ten most famous French Authors of all , 
time. One thousand ninety votes cast as follows : 



I. 


Hugo 


105 


6. 


Rousseau 


80 


2. 


Voltaire 


93 


7. 


Balzac 


79 


3. 


MoUere 


90 


8. 


Chateaubriand 


64 


4. 


Racine 


85 


9- 


DeStael 


60 


5- 


Comeille 


83 


10. 


Thiers 


49 



Lamartine, 48; Dumas, 36; Sand, 18; Guizot, 15; 
Fenelon, Rabelais, 14 each ; Descartes, 13 ; Taine, 
Pascal, 10 each; Boileau, La Fontaine, Rochefou- 
cauld, 9 each; Sue, Diderot, 8 each ; Montaigne, 7; 
Zola, 6; St Pierre, Calvin, Cuvier, 4 each ; Cousin, 
Montesquieu, Le Sage, 3 each ; Beranger, Comte, 
De Musset, Renan, Gautier, Laplace, Froissart, Se- 
vigne, Massillon, 2 each; scattering, 38. Total, 1090. 
CHURCHES. 

Name the ten most famous Churches now in ex- 
istence. One thousand thirty votes cast as follows : 

1. St Peter's, Rome, 102 6. Milan Cathedral 68 

2. Westminst. Abbey, 100 7. Trinity Church,N.Y.6l 

3. St. Paul's, London, 100 8. Cologne Cathedral 60 

4. Notre Dame, Paris, 89 9. Antwerp Cathedral 54 

5. St. Mark's, Venice, 80 lo. StSophia's,Turkey,50 
Duomo of Florence, 41; Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, 40; Strasburg Cathedral, 28; Cathedral of 
Seville, 22; St Germain, Paris, 15; Old South, Bos- 
ton, 14; St Genevieve, Paris, 13; Cathedral of 
Bruges, 9; Canterbury Cathedral, Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, 8 each; St Isaac's, Moscow, St Paul's, Rome; 
Grace Church, New York, 4 each; Notre Dame, 
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Montreal, Sistine Chapel, York Minister, 3 each; 
Plymouth, Brooklyn; San Lorenzo, Madeleine, Pa< 
ris; St. John Lateran, Rome; London Tabernacle, 
Mormon Temple, Salt Lake ; Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pantheon, Rome; St. Nicholas, Hamburg; Pisa Ca- 
thedral, Rheims Cathedral, St. Giles, Edinburgh; 
Trinity, Boston; Nuremburg Catheral, 2 each; scat- 
tering, 14. Total, 1030. 

SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Name the five best works for school use on the 
subject of United States History. Three hundred 
seventy-five votes cast as follows ; 

1. Barnes 48 3. Lossing 40 

2. Swinton 44 4. Higginson 37 

5. Scudder 35. 
Anderson, 30; Thalheimer, 24; Goodrich, 20; Red- 
path, 18; Harper's, 17; Wilson, 6; Johnson, Quacken- 
bos, 5 each ; Mackenzie, Sadlier, Taylor, Gilman, 
Campbell, Doyle, Butterworth, Scott, Venable, 2 
each ; scattering, 28. Total, 375. 



REVTEWS 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

As Tennyson is the favorite poet of the J^e, 
so should Crowell's illustrated, complete edition 
of his "Poetical Works** be the favorite edition. 
It is indeed a beauty. A pearl without a flaw. 
The text itself is as complete as may be, con- 
taining poems not found in any other American 
edition; but it is to the mechanical execution 
that we would call special attention. As an 
illustrated work it contains twenty-five full 
page engravings, with numerous head and tail 
pieces, drawn and executed under the super- 
vision of George T. Andrew. The portrait of 
Tennyson, from a photograph, by Mavall, 
which serves as frontispiece, is the most pleas- 
ing likeness that we have yet seen. In this 
picture he looks the Poet, and not the gardener 
he is generally represented. The artists repre- 
sented are Sandham, Harry Fenn, Brennan, F. 
S. Church, Dielman, Gannett, W. St John 
Harper, W. L. Taylor, Schell, Murphy, Fred- 
ericks, Merrill, and Charles Copeland. Our 
favorites are "The Princess" by Harper, 
** Northern Fanner " by Fenn, " Guinevere and 
King Arthur " by Fredericks, "Dora " by Diel- 
man, "Mariana*** and "The Sea" by Schell. 
The composition is by J. S. Gushing & Co. 
Press-work by John Wilson & Son. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 8vo, cloth, gilt, pp. 896. 
$5.00. 

BIRD-LIFE. 

There are some books to be enjoyed rather 
than analyzed ; and " Bird- Ways," 01 all recent 
writing of our students of nature, seems most 
to deserve to belong to the welcome dass. It 
should be read in a sympathetic mood, and an 
observing regard for our little companions of 
the feathery kind. This book is a singularly 
attractive specimen of sylvan composition, fra- 
grant with the vernal oaors of the woods, and 



revealing with subtle touch the secret wealtk 
of the heart of Nature. It is evidently the 
production of a woman who is at home m the 
quiet retreats of rural beauty, whose watchf id 
eye has detected every phase of loveliness 
which Nature presents only to her selectest 
votaries, but whose passion for the retirements 
of the forest has not chilled her love for the in- 
terests of humanity. As she informs her readers 
in her preface, "everything herein recorded 
came under my own observation, and is literal- 
ly and entirely true so far as the facts are con- 
cerned ; I may have sometimes misunderstood 
the motives of the little actors in the drama, 
but the account of their actions may be implic- 
itly relied upon.*' Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., i6mo, cloth, pp. 228, $1.25. 

TRAVEL. 

To the reader of Mr. Hale's writings it is 
unnecessary to speak, and to one who nas not 
read them we can convey no idea of the pecul- 
iarly fascinating charm which pervades his 
sketches. In what this charm consists it would 
be perhaps difficult to say. We have ofteM 
tried to analyze it, and as often failed to hit 
upon any entirely satisfactory explanation. Per- 
haps one of the most pleasing features is the 
constant use of the first person, by which the 
author puts himself in close sympathy with 
his reader and attracts his attention, as if the 
story were told by word of mouth. Since the 
appearance of Mr. Hale's first sketches, this 
peculiarity has been imitated largely by our 
magazine writers, but none of them has suc- 
ceeded in placing himself on a footing of 
familiarity and long acquaintance, so to speak, 
with the reader, as completely as the author of 
the " Ingham Papers.** To our mind we regard 
the " Family Flight Series " as among the best 
juvenile works of the day. They may be read 
by old and young with equal profit. The last 
one of the series, " A Family Flight Through 
Mexico," is a volume, rich in graphic, pictur- 
esque descriptions, charming alike through its 
freshness, simplicity, and originality of thought. 
Possessing remarkable observation, notmng 
escapes his notice, and one has the sense, upon 
laying aside the book, of having been a com- 
panion in his travels, so plainly does he bring 
everything to the mind's eye. Not the tiniest 
mark of beauty escapes him, and his remark- 
able word-pictures glow with warmth and rich 
color. A pleasant vein of satire runs through 
die book, wholly healthful in its tone ; and its 
pages show the writer to be a bright, active, 
energetic traveller, and the best of narrators. - 
Boston : D. Lothrop & Co., 8vo, cloth., $2.50. 

NOVELS. 

If we had only such spirited little novels as 
these to read and criticise, how pleasant our 
work would be. Let every one who wants to 
be refreshed by a bright and original story, and 
is not too sensitive about endings, send for "A ' 
Mission Flower," by George H. Picard. Oc- 
casional i^limpses of delicate humor, scenes of 
true feeling, make their way in between the 
sensational business, which in itself is worked 
out with great skill, and is often forcibly treat- 
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ed. The book is one to be devoured; but there 
are parts which might be calmly digested, and 
it is much to be able to say of a sensational 
novel, that it is neither unnatural nor absurd, 
Aat the diaracters are all within the bounds of 
real life. Indeed it may add zest to the would- 
be reader*s delight to be informed that it is 
hinted that a number of the characters are 
well-known in Topeka, Kansas. New York : 
White, Stokes & Allen, i6mo, cloth, pp. 342,$!. 

MY REUGION. 

Count Leo Tolstoi's ** My Religion," a trans- 
lation of which is just ready, has made some- 
thing of a sensation in Europe, where it has 
passed through several editions in France and 
Germany.' Count Tolstoi is the famous author 
of *' War and Peace," an historical novel long 
regarded as one of the finest productions of 
Russian literature. In his *' Religion" he 
makes an eloquent, and in many respects, an 
impressive plesL for a direct application of the 
literal teachings of Jesus as expressed in Matt, 
v., vi., and vii., to the regulation of human life. 
Society, as now maintained, he condemns as a 
system of organized violence, and, interpreting 
the commandments of Jesus in a direct if not 
wholly ingenuous way, he foretells universal 
fraternity, the abolition of war and of the death 
penalty, the indissolubility of marriage, and, 
in particular, a life of simplicity under natural 
conditions, which are vividly contrasted with 
the filth and crimes of cities, and the sufferings 
endured by the countless "martyrs to the 
doctrine of the world." The book has an in- 
troduction, pointing out briefly and sharply, that 
* free and enlightened " America is not alto- 
gether beyond the necessitv for a religious faith 
that shall awaken a more fraternal feeling, and 
arouse the various Christian sects to a realiza- 
tion of their present failure to cope with the 
dominant evils of the day. New York : T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., i2mo, pp. 274, I1.25. 

CAROLS AND POEMS. 

A beautiful volume has found its way to our 
table from an enterprising London publishing 
kouse, entitled ** Carols and Poems," edited by 
A. H. BuUen, A.M. In mechanical execution 
k is as near perfect as a book may be — at least 
to our mina. Our publishers on this side 
wotdd do well to study it. The atmosphere of 
these plain-speaking songs is of the rarest 
purity. They come from the heart, and appeal 
to it, when the way is not choked up by the 
thorns and briers of conventional propriety. 
The reader accustomed to more artifical strains 
may not see the beauty of these songs at first, 
but it will grow upon him by degrees ; and 
possibly he will look with something like regret 
to the old-world dstys when verses so pure and 
quaint were household words in England. Mr. 
Mullen divides his " Carols and Poems from the 
Fifteenth Century to the Present Time " into 
three parts, ** Christmas Chants and Carols," 
'^Carmina Sacra," and "Christmas Customs 
and Christmas Cheer." These make up to- 
gether between seventy and eighty poems of 
one kind and another. The selection has been 
ttUrefully made from- a wide range of authors. 



Indeed, it is curious to see the very mixed 
company which the subject of Christmas has 
brought together — as, indeed, it is quite right 
that it should. Altogether the result is a very 
interesting book. London : John C. Nimmo. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 278. 5 shillings, or $1.50. 

SWEET CICELY. 

"Josiah Allen's Wife" has always been a 
shrewd observer of human nature as it reveals 
itself in the round of homely, every-day life, 
and the keen sarcasm and adroit humor with 
which she lays bare its foibles, its weaknesses 
and its grotesque out-croppines have rarely, 
if ever, been equaled. So skillfully, so slyly 
does she draw out the ridiculous elements in 
her characters that the reader's smile grows 
broader and broader, until it becomes a hearty 
laugh. And yet there is nothing overstrained 
in her humorous hits. She is at times also 
intensely pathetic, so that one does not tire ot 
her writing. Her wondrous pathos and humor, 
so perfectly blended, have made her eminendy 
successful as a writer of bright, humorous 
stories. But the strong feature of all Miss 
HoUey's humor, is its moral tone. Her last 
production entitled '* Sweet Cicely " is in many 
respects the best she has published. It is put 
before the public by a regular publishing house 
and will meet urith a large sale. New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls. i2mo, cloth, pp.382. $2, 

LITERATURE. 

•• Short Studies in Literature," by Albert R. 
Southwick, A.M., attempts to give, within the 
compass of two hundred pages, a suggestive 
oudine sketch of the history of English Litera- 
ture, grouping authors in accordance with the 
development of the language and literature. 
The biook has been prepared by an American 
for American students; hence the American 
side of English literature has been carefully 
presented, and the publishers are confident that 
It will be found most valuable as an introduction 
to the study of English literature and as a hand- 
book of reference. Philadelphia: Eldridge 
& Bro. i6mo, cloth, pp. 186. 75 cents. 

CALENDARS. 

Calendars for every day in the year seem to 
^ow more popular every year, at least an 
increased number is published each season. 
The most popular are undoubtedly those issued 
by Houghton, Mifilin & Co., of Boston, for the 
reason that they have a practical monopoly 
of our most popular poets, and they take care 
that no other house shall surpass them as to 
mechanical details. They issued this year 
Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell,Whittier, 
and Mrs. Whitney calendars ; and we are in- 
formed that they disposed of large editions of 
each without trouble. The Woman's Temper- 
ance Publishing Association have issued a 
Temperance Cauendar. The design was from 
Prang & Co., and consists of an oil portrait 
of Frances E. Willard. H. B. Nims & Co., 
of Troy, issue a Schiller Calendar both in 
German and English. Raphael Tuck & Sons 
present a Domestic Calendar arranged in the 

torm of an easel. J^tiWM?^^^J2?^O^J^M^«» 
a Dicken's Calendar,"" O 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 



Charles Egbert Craddock's new serial, '* In 
the Clouds," Degins in the January Atlantic, 

The Marquis of Lome, Col. In^ersoll, Mil- 
lionaires Astor and Carnegie, an Insh Member 
of Parliament elect, John Boyle O'Reilly, Cas- 
sius M. Clay, Sir John MacDonald, and Frank 
B. Sanborn have articles in the January num- 
ber of the North American Review, 

It is a pleasure to note that Cushing's *' Ini- 
tials and Pseudonyms " is meeting wim hearty 
recognition in England. Sampson Low & Co. 
have ordered two hundred copies for the Elnglish 
market, and we predict the order will be dupli- 
cated. It is a most useful work, for literary stu- 
dents. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish the best 
American edition of " Her Majesty's Tower." 
The work is the result of twenty years* research 
and painstaking labor, bringing the records of 
the Tower from the earliest legendary accotmts 
down to the story of the last prisoners confined 
there. 

Over 5,000 distinct pieces of music were pub- 
lished in Germany last year, of which 51 were 
for instrumental bands, 400 for single stringed 
instruments, 11 1 for single wind instruments, 
2,395 for pianoforte, 220 for zither, 85 for or^^n, 
53 for harmonium, 10 for harp, 10 for guitar, 
and 9 for children's musical instruments. The 
balance is accounted for by 1,862 vocal compo- 
sitions of all kinds. 

Gen. Beauregard gives a history of the Shiloh 
Campaign in the January number of the North 
American Review, He claims that Gen. Alger- 
non Sydney Johnson acted only as a corps com- 
mander at Shiloh. Gen. Beauregard emphat- 
ically asserts (contrary to the common belief) 
that he was the sole commander on both days, 
and, without naming them, controverts the re- 
ports of Grant and Sherman as to the nation's 
forces being taken by surprise. 

The January number of the Magazine of 
American History contains three notable arti- 
cles in the Civil War Series, of which ** The 
Operations before Fort Donelson," by the dis- 
tinguished military critic, General "Baldy" 
Smith, will furnish abundant food for fresh 
thought. General Smith is a conscientious his- 
torian, and he gives a clearer and more truthful 
view of that much misunderstood affair than 
was ever before presented to the public by any 
writer in any publication. 

'* Called Back" has been translated into 
Spanish, and is issued by D. Appleton & Co. 
in light blue paper covers, at fifty cents per 
volume. About 2000 copies were ordered while 
the book was still in press. It is the first novel 
translated from the English for the Appletons' 
Spanish Department, and its success has deter- 
mined them to follow it up with others. The 
title of this new version of Hugh Conway *s 
popular romance is " Misterio." 

A work of convenient art, worthy of a place 



in office, library or parlor, is the " Colombia 
Bicycle Calendar," just issued by the Pope 
Manufacturing Co., of Boston. Each day of the 
year is given upon a separate slip, with a cyc- 
ling quotation, newsy, of information, or other- 
wise mteresting ; in fact, it is, in miniature, a 
virtue encyclopaedia upon this universally util- 
ized •* steed of steel.*' The calendar proper is 
mounted upon heavy board, upon which is ex- 
quisitely executed, m water-color efiEect, by G. 
H. Buek, of New York, a charming combina- 
tion of cycling scenes. 

OPEN CONGRESS. 



Contributors will please give their full ad- 
dress, not necessary for publication, but a guar- 
anty of good faith. Answers to a numt^r of 
questions are still wanted. 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 14. — (a) What is the philosophy of the 
fence worm? (2) Why does a serpent throw it- 
self into a coil when it moves ? 

M. E., MOCKSVILLE, N. C. 

No. 15. — (a) What is a squid? (b) From the 
landing of the Pilgrims in 1620 to the establish- 
ment of the first post office at New York in 
1 7 10, how did the colonists have the work now 
done by the post office performed ? (c) Why 
and how does the Cassiquiare river sometimes 
flow north and sometimes south? (d) Where is 
the Sargasso sea. and why has it not an actual 
boundary? (e) What is the origin of " penny '* 
as applied to nails ? (f) What are the general 
rules for so-called lightning methods as applied 
to adding columns ? (g) What were the number 
of persons legally executed in the United States 
during 1884, and also what number were 
lynched ? H. M. c, confluence, pa. 

No. 16. — What is the origin of the term, 
" Mason and Dixon's line ? " 

W. A. W., BATAVIA, N. Y. 

No. 17. — I see it stated in queries that 
Prince Albert was the first Duke of Edinburgh, 
is this not a mistake ? 

C. C. p., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

answers. 

No. 3. An extended and interesting accoimt 
of "Daniel Treadwell, Inventor,'* by Morrill 
Wyman, will be found in the Atlantic Monthly 
for October, 1873. 

No. 8. Please set your correspondents right 
about " A Woman's Question," it is by Miss 
Adelaide Proctor, and is to be found in all her 
works ; also in Bryant's collection of " Poetrv 
and Song," and I suppose in all other full col- 
lections. Why do you publish answers that 
you must know to be wrong? 

S. S. P., CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 

[If S. S. P. will compare the first stanza of 
the poem in question as given by A. C. B., with 
the poem bearing the same name by Miss Proc- 
tor, he will recognize his mistake.] 

No. 16. The origin of '* Mason and Dixon's ^ 
//ne" is this: Charles Mason and Jeremiah"- 
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Dixon, mathematicians and surveyors, were 
employed by Pennsylvania and Maryland to 
determine Uie boundlary line between the two 
provinces. It is not generally known that they 
set up at every fifth mile a stone bearing the 
arms of the Penn family on the northern side, 
and those of Lord Baltimore on the southern 
side. Whether iht stones are still in existence 
is a matter of doubt. 

No. 17. It is. The dukedom of Edinburgh 
was not first created when conferred on Prince 
Albert, it having been previously borne bv Fred- 
crick Prince 01 Wales, son of George the Sec- 
ond, who predeceased his father, and the title 
descended to his son, and was borne by him 
until he ascended the throne as George the 
Third. He then save it to his brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, whose son took it when he died. 
This latter married but had no issue, so the 
title became extinct, and was renewed in the 
case of Prince Albert. 



THE QUERY BOX 

Notes and Exceptions. — The Editor al- 
ways reserves the right of receiving answers 
which differ from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptable. The editor is 
in no way responsible for the answers furnished 
by contributors, neither can the contributor be 
expected to defend his position as taken on dis- 
puted points. Exceptions will appear for what 
they are worth in this column, if they comply 
with the general rules of newspaper correspond- 
ence. Contributors who furnish observations 
for this department should use due caution in 
preparing their copy, and, above all else, write 
plamly. A number of objections have been re- 
ceived which cannot be used on account of 
carelessness in the above respects. Natural 
History. — 28. Crystals of water in snow and 
ice are more common than quartz. 40. The 
water bug also moves on its head. 46. * The 
Bu£Ealo is not a native here, it is Bison Ameri- 
canus. 48. It seems to me Rats are a tribe 
more common than Kangaroos, certainly no one 
can call Kangaroos a common species. — A. J. 
T. — ^30. Iron is usually given by authors. 35. 
The bat is stated by several authors to have the 
most perfect apparatus for locomotion. 44. 
This is certainly not correct, as lizards and in- 
sects were found in all the islands of Polynesia 
at their discovery. 48. According to the 
usual classification of the mammals, the lowest 
group are the monotrematous, next to them 
are the marine manmialia, whales, dolphins, 
porpoises, etc., and certainly these latter 
are sufiiciently common to answer the condi- 
tions of the question. — D. E. L. — 26. Chamber*s 
" Cyclopedia ** says, the Laurentian system is a 
series of highly metamorphosed rocks, older 
than the Cambrian, and apparently the funda- 
mental series of the stratified rocks. Other 
authorities might be quoted to same efiEect 32. 
I will quote from Wood's ** Natural History," 
"We now arrive at a large class of beings, 



which are by common consent allowed to form 
the very lowest link in the animal chain." 
Poriferan, of which the sponge afEords a good 
example, is then described. 35. I think there 
is no doubt that the mechanism of man is 
adapted to the greatest variety of motion of all 
animals. I cannot accept the Squid as any- 
thing like the correct answer to this question. 
Any text book on Physiology will bear me out 
in tliis sutement — S. A. B. [Late authorities, 
like Shaler, Dana, etc., give the Squid. — Ed.1 
English Literature. — i. Although the Ro- 
mans left only a few words in our lang^uage 
could it be said that they left mo literature, as 
all the early works in the language were writ- 
ten in Latin? But if this is not so were not the 
Danes also conquerors who left no literature? 
4. Colliers' " English Literature " says that the 
oldest specimens of our literature extant are 
some scraps of Irish verse found in the Annal- 
ist and ascribed to the fifth century. The 
Psalter of Caslin is also said to be older than 
Beowulf. 6. In Collier's "English Litera- 
ture," and in several lives of Sir John de Man- 
deville, he is given as the first English prose 
writer. Bede being considered I think simply 
as a translator.— F. T. C. 15. As Geoffrey of 
Monmouth lived 150 years before Robert of 
Gloucester, I do not see how he coidd very 
well have dedicated a book to the latter. — ^A. C. 
T. [The question distinctly stated Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, that the name might not be con- 
founded Robert of Gloucester as above. Ed.] 
15. As a reader of your paper and as a recent 
subscriber, I desire to make several exceptions 
to the answers in the September number to the 
July questions. Al the answer to No. 15 in 
English Literature you give " History of Brit- 
ish Kings" by Geoffrey of Monmoutii. This 
is one answer and a correct one. There is, 
however, another, viz.: "History of English 
Kings," by William of Malmesbury, "the first, 
in point 0! merit and eminence, of our Latin 
historians of this period " according to Craik. 
This work was written about 11 20 A. D., and 
dedicated to the same Earl of Gloucester, to 
whom Geoffrey of Monmouth dedicated his 
"British History.'* William's History having 
been "written in 12th century, and dedicated to 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester," answers the ques- 
tion in every sense that Geoffrey's does, and is, 
I think, entitled to appear among the correct- 
ed answers' to July questions. — W. G. J. — 2. 
Webster, Worcester and Chambers say that 
the Celtic poets were called "bards." — 9. If 
Cxdmon is the first poet, his Epic must be the 
first poem, as critics all a|;ree that it is charac- 
terized by vivid imagination. — 10. " Love, war 
and religion " is also a correct answer, vide 
(Hart's " Literature," pa^e 32.)— N. E.— 4 and 
5; also 6. The answers given on page 135 are 
those which I first gave ; but after considering 
the full force of the foot-note on page 100, I 
decided to look into Cymric and Norse litera- 
ture, believing that the questions included their 
consideration. I then changed my answers. 
The form of number 4^Quld, (certainly include 
the answer I gave, ana I ciiinot agree that 
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Beowulf IS the oldest specimen of British liter- 
ature extant. — 21. — I can find no evidence that 
either Mitford or Gibbon were captains in the 
army. It is not mentioned in the Cyclopedias 
to which I have access. — D. E. L. [See Alli- 
bone's Dictionary of Authors. Ed.] 2. — 
Collier's "Literature" page 16, Chamber's 
** Cyclopedia of Literature," volume i, and vari- 
ous other authorities that I have examined 
state, more or less explicitly, that the early 
British poets were called " Bards," the Anglo- 
Saxen " Gleemen." The Cyclopedias that I 
have consulted say that Druid, in the Celtic, 
meant high priest. I am aware this answer is 
correct, but I supposed the question referred to 
the three general classes of subjects and I gave 
with Hallam's Literature of Europe volume i, 
page 147 as authority, " Chivalry, gallantry and 
rebgion" as '*the columns upon whicn the 
romances of the middle ages repose." As the 
question is ambiguous cannot this answer be 
accepted as correct as well as the one publish- 
ed ?— 14.— Hallam's "Literature of Europe" 
volume I, page 6$, says the "Saxon Chronicle 
was continued untilthe death of Stephen, 1154." 
Collier's " Literature " and Chamber's "Cyclo- 
pedia of Literature " says about the same tning. 
— M. S. — 6. Gildas is well authenticated and 
precedes the venerable Bede. (See By-ways of 
Literature, D. H. Wheeler, Funk & Wagnalls, 
page 97.)— S. M. F. 

Medicine. — ^29. One hundred questions. 
Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by Wilson 
Ford, Boston^ Mass. Score 830. Second prize 
won by John A. Brown, Exeter, N. H. Score 
815. Third prize won by S. M. Fox, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. Score 805. Fourth prize won by 
John H. Woods, Jacksonville, 111. Score Soo. 
Competitors 28. 

Astronomy. — 36. One hundred questions. 
Perfect score i,ooa. First prize won by F. 
Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. Score 925. Second 
|>rize won by H. L. Lund, Nashua, N. H. Score 
910. Third prize won by Mary E. Comstock, 
Cleveland, O. Score 895. Fourth prize won 
by John A. Brown, Exeter, N. H. Score 872. 
Competitors 46. 

SPEaAL.-84. Three hundred twenty-five ques- 
tions. Perfect score 3,250. First prize won 
by John A. Brown, Exeter, N, H. Sctre 2,990. 
Second prize won by John H. Woods, Jackson- 
ville, 111. Score 2,888. Third prize won by E. 
P. Pope, Manchester, N. H. Score 2,464. 
Fomrth prize won by Clarksburg Query Club. 
Score 2,304. Competitors 21. 

Colleges. — 79. Number of votes cast 210, 
by 21 competitors. Maximum vote of 151 cast 
by George R. Nichols. Brookly», N. Y. Sec- 
ond prize won by Emily J. Marsee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Score 148. Third prize won by 
Thomas Applegate, Cincinnati, O. Score 140. 

Historians, — 80. Number of votes cast 
870, by 87 competitors. Maximum vote of 592 
cast by John H.Woods, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Second prize won by Miss S. A. Brown, Un- 
dilla Forks, N. Y. Score 581. Third prize won 
by W. G. Jones, Williamsburg, Va. Score 560. 



French Authors. — 81. Number of votes 
cast 1090, by 105 competitors. Maximum vote 
of 788 cast by the "Afternoon Query Club," 
Buffalo, N. Y. Second prize won by Maude 
Hastings, Boston, Mass. Score 779. Third 
prize won by Anna P. Rotch, Weedsport, N. Y. 
Score 762. 

Churches. — 82. Number of votes cast 1030, 
by 103 competitors. Maximum vote 764. First 
prize won by P. Reese, Westminster, Md. 
Score 736. Second prize won by Mrs. F. M. 
Johnson, South Butler, N. Y. Score 715. Third 
prize won by Peter Weimer, New York, N. Y. 
Score 712. 

School Histories. — 83. Number of votes 
cast 375, by 75 competitors. Maximum vote 
204 cast by A. H. Votaw, Westtown, Pa. Sec- 
ond prize won by H. Adaline Duncan, Detroit, 
Mich. Score 190. Third prize won by John 
H. Woods, Jacksonville, 111. Score 17a 



RULES FOR COMPETITORS, 

1 . The object of the prize questions is to stimulate 
students to embrace a more extended and compre- 
hensive view of the subjects treated, and furnish the 
instructor and his class an entertaining department. 

2. Every reader of Queries is entitled to com- 
pete. Letters should bear post-mark not later than 
the date specified. 

3. Answers should be arranged and numbered, 
written legibly in ink on one side of note paper only, 
headed with the subject, and signed by the fiiH 
address of the competitor. In QuesH4ms of yudgtme$U 
one sheet of paper should be used, or paper cut 
postal sire preferred, for each set of answers. An- 
swers should be as concise as possible. Where 
practicable, authorities should be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each correct 
answer; answers in part urill be accredited. AH 
answers wiU be placed on file and a correct account 
kept. The competitor who answers the greatest 
number of questions will be awarded first prize, etc. 

5. In Questions of Judgment^ the competitor, the 
total of whose vote stands the h^hest, will be de- 
clared winner. In case of a tie in totals we shall 
decide in order of choice. Therefore answers should 
be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions refer to the past as well as the preaeat 
unless otherwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are 
payable in new and standard books selected from the 
list of new books published in each issue. 

8. Clubs and Reading Circles are allowed to com- 
pete as one individual, but more than one member •< 
the same club cannot compete for the same prize. 

9. Competitors for the Special Prize in this issue 
should mark their envelopes "Special." Papers in- 
tended for the Special Prize can also be used in 
regular competition. 

10. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
should be addressed, with postage fully prepaid, to 
the Editor of Queries, 274 and 276 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRIZES. 

No. 48.— English Literature. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second 12.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth 
set of questions due Februanr,?5«. 

No. 49.-— United States." "^nfe^hundred qnes- 
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tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of 
questions due February 15. 

No. 50. — Maxims. One hundred quotations will 
be given. In answering give author and where 
found. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth 
set of quotations due February 15. 

No. 60. — Commerce and Manufacture. One 
hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second 
$2.50, third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. An- 
swers to third set of questions due February 15. 

No. 65.— Military History. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth 
set of questions due February 15. 

No. 67.— Pilgrims and Shrines. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5,- second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth 
set of questions due February 15. 

No. 77.— Journalism. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to third set oi 
questions due February 15. 

No. 78.— Facetious Geography. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second, $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
third set of questions due February 15. 

No. 85.— German Literature. One hundred 
questions. Prize $xo. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to second 
set of questions due February 15. 

No. 86.— History of Agriculture. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
second set of questions due February 15. 

No. 93. — Biology. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2. 50, third $i . 50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to first set of questions 
due February 15. 

No. 94. — Study of Words. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $]0. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to first 
set of questions due February 15. 

No. 95.— Libraries. Prize $6. First $3, second 
$2, third Queries one year. Answers due Feb. 15. 

No. 96. — Grammars. Prize $6. First $3, sec- 
ond $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
February 15. 

No. 97.— Spanish Authors. Prize $6. First 
$3, second $2, third Queries one year. Answers 
due February 15. 

No. 98. — Favorite Poems. Prize $6. First I3, 
second $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
February 15. 

No. 99. — Special. Three hundred questions. All 
that appear in this issue. Prize $10. First $5, second 
$2.50, Uiird $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers 
due February 15. 
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Karan Kringle's Journal, being comical Episodes 
in an '< Old Maid's Life," by Miss Karn Kringle. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Peterson & Bro., i2mo, cloth, 
pp. 336, $1.25. [60. 

The "Quincy Methods." Illustrated. Pen- Photo- 
graphs from the Quincy Schools by Lelia E, Partridge. 
New York : E. L. Kellogg & Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 660, 
$1.50. [61. 



Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and 
Qualitative, by James H. Shepard. Boston : D. C. 
Heath & Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 378, $1.25. [62. 

The New Arithmetic, by various authors. Buffalo : 
The Supplement Co., i2mo, cloth, %i, [63. 

Hints and Answers. Containing the answers to 
every exercise in the New Arithmetic. Buffalo : The 
Supplement Co., i2mo, paper, 50 cents. [64. 

An Examination Manual. A great help manual 
for the class-room. Buffalo: The Supplement Co., 
50 cents. [65. 

Short Stories and Sketches, with Portraits. Buf- 
falo; The Supplement Co., 30 cents. [66. 

Ancient Classics. Three volumes in one. New 
York : John B. Alden, i6mo, half Russia, $1. [67. 

The World's Cyclopaedia of Biography. New 
York : John B. Alden, i2mo, half Russia, $1.50. [68. 

In and Around Cap- Ann, by John S. Webber, Jr., 
with eleven illustrations. Gloucester: Cape Ann 
Advertiser, i2mo, cloth, pp. 96, 50 cents. [69. 

Library Catalogue. An exeUent ruled catalogue 
for a private library, giving title, author, where pub- 
lished, date of publication, where bought, cost, when 
bought, etc. Cincinnati : Woodruff, Cox & Co., folio, 
cloth, pp. 200, $1.50. [70. 

A Texas Cow Boy, or Fifteen Years on the Hur- 
ricane Deck of a Spanish Pony. Taken from real 
life by Chas. A Siringo. Chicago : M. Umbdenstock 
& Co., i2mo, paper, pp. 316, 50 cents. [71. 

Notes and Tables for Twenty Weeks in Experi- 
mental Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by D. 
W. Dennis. Richmond, Ind. : Nicholson & Bro., 
8vo, paper, pp. 64, 30 cents. [72. 

Boy Life in the United States Navy, by H. H. 
Clark, U. S. N. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., i2mo, 
cloth, pp. 314. $i-25- [73- 

Teachings and Counsels. Tweaty Baccalaureate 
Sermons, with a Discourse on President Garfield. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, i2mo, cloth, 
pp. 396, *i-50- [74. 

A Text- Book of Physics. Illustrated by three 
colored plates, and two hundred ninety-five woodcuts, 
by Henry Kiddle. New York: WiUiam Wood & Co., 
8vo, cloth, pp. 274, $1.75. [75. 

The Factors of Civilization, real and assumed; 
considered in their relation to vice, misery, happiness, 
unhappiness and progress. The factors considered 
are Theological, Governmental, Educational, and 
Politico- Economical, by J. N. Bailey. Atlanta: 
James P. Harrison & Co., 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, pp. 348, 
360, $4. [76. 

School Studies in Words, by Josiah H. Gilbert. 
New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, i2mo, boards,' 
pp. 176, 25 cents. [77. 

History of Georgia, from the earliest discoveries 
and settlements to the end of the year 1883. Macon: 
John W. Burke & Co., l2mo, cloth, pp. 352, $1.25. 
[78. 

Popular Life of Saint Teresa of Jesus. Translated 
rfom the French of L'Abbe Marie Joseph, of the 
Order of Carmel, by Annie Porter. With a Preface 
by Rev. Monsignor Thomas S. Preston. Second 
edition. New York: Benziger Bros., i2mo, cloth, 
pp. 174, $1. [79. 

The Unspeakable Gift, by J. M. Pettingell, with 
an Introduction, by Rev. Edward White. Second 
edition. Yarmouth, Me: E. C. Welcome., i2mo, 
cloth, pp. 364, %i, [80. 

Outline of Lecture Notes on General Chemistry, 
by John T. Stoddard. Northampton, Mass. : The 
Author, i2mo, cloth, pp. 84, 75 cents. 81.} 
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To Contributors: — Contributions are solicited for the 
Question Department of Qurrxrs, on 9M subjects of Keneral 
interest The friends of higher education who are willing to 
promote the interests of this mode of instruction are invited to 
ramish a series of one hundred questions and answers for eari^ 
publication. Contributors will please use due caution in compi- 
uition, as it is a part of the plan of publication that all questions 
should be known only to the contributor, and the Editor, before 
appearing in the magazine. Contributions must be for the good 
ox the cause, as payment for the same cannot be made. 

To SuBSCRiBRRs: — Persous Ordering a change in the direc- 
tions of the Mansine must give both the old uid the new ad- 
dress in full. Ail subscribers who do not receive their magasine 
promptly will please notify us at once. The receijit of the 
magaxine will oe a sufficient acknowledgement for a single sub- 
scription. When no time is specified, it will be understood that 
the subscriber wishes to commence with the current number. 
Remit by Postal Note, Money Order, or Draft on New York. 
All communications should be addressed to 

C, L. SHERRILL &* CO., Publishers. 
274 &* 276 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N K 
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Two interesting topics are taken up this 
month, that are worthy of marked attention. 
H. W. Conn of the Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Ct., is a prominent authority on the 
subject of Biolofi^, his name having appear- 
ed m a number of our leading reviews of late. 
Miss Josephine Lewis has given us an oppor- 
tunity for research among the makers of lan- 
guages and original meanmgs, in her study of 
words. Miss Lewis is the President of the 
BufTalo " Afternoon Query Club," and has pro- 
moted the success of Queries in many ways. 

Subscribers will please notify the publishers 
of any errors in address, either as to name or 
residence, as they wish to make the mailing list 
as nearly correct as possible. To any postoffice 
having a number of subscribers, the journal 
can be mailed " flat;" and it will be for the in- 
terest of subscribers at other points to increase 
the list at their respective postoffices. Com- 
plaint of non-receipt should be made within 
two weeks of the date of the lost number. We 
cannot undertake to supply, free of cost, at the 
close of a volume, copies the subscriber may 
then miss from his seL Subscribers will please 
remit by postal-note, money-order, or draft on 
New York. Individual checks should at aU 
times be avoided. 

All the numbers of Queries previous to July, 
1885, are now out of print, and cannot be sup- 
plied. Subscribers who desire back numbers 
may have their subscription commence with 
the July number. The questions and answers 
that have appeared in Queries during the first 
year of its publication, (January-December, 



1885,) will be published ;n book form at an 
early date, and will make a convenient refer- 
ence book. Advance orders are solicited. 

The "Pioneer" Query Club of Orchard 
Park, N. Y., held its first meeting and was or- 
ganized about the first of August. Subsequent- 
\y a constitution and by-laws were adopted. 
From the fact of its being the first organization 
of the kind, it adopted the name of Pioneer 
Club. Funds have been raised for the begin- 
ning of a library, and Chamber's Cyclopedia 
is to be purchased at once. The meetings for 
study are held every Friday evening. Occa- 
sionally an evening s entertsunment is given, 
consisting of recitations^ dramas, music, etc 
At present there are forty-four members. Mrs. 
£. E. Corbin serves acceptably and efiiciently 
as President, Miss Carrie Stilwell as Secretary, 
Miss J. N. Clark as Treasurer, and Rev. Mr. 
Robinson as critic. — ^Ava M. Johnson, Secreta- 
ry pro. tem. 

Mrs. Florence V. Brittingham, Secretary of 
the Query Club of Clarksburg, W. Va., writes as 
follows : "We have a Queries' Club here, but it 
is without formal organization. We meet every 
Friday night and search, and read, and study, 
and great is the rejoicing when answers are 
found. We enjoy Queries very much and 
could not get along without its stimulus and 
instruction.*" 

A coi respondent in Williamsburg, Va., writes : 
" Queries is highly appreciated here. It is a 
great draw-back, however, to competitors, that 
there is such a lack of books of reference. The 
College Library has no work on American liter- 
ature, nor is there one, to my knowledge, in 
town. Besides the encyclopaedia (Appleton*s, 
ed. of i860) in the Library, there is no other 
modem one. You can see that we labor at con- 
siderable disadvantage. Though the prizes are 
thus almost beyond our reach, yet tne benefit 
and pleasure afforded by the search amply re- 
ward us." 

We would call the attention of subscribers 
who are about to renew their subscription to 
Queries, and others to our Premium List For 
SIX subscriptions and six dollars we will send 
an extra copy to getter up of club, and books 
to the value of one dollar. For twelve subscrip- 
tions and twelve dollars we will send one extra 
copy, and books to the value of three dollars. 
For eighteen subscriptions and eighteen dollars 
we wiU send one extra copy, and books to the 
value of five dollars. For twenty-four subscrip- 
tions and twentv-four dollars we will send one 
extra copy and oooks to the value of seven dol- 
lars. Additionl subscriptions at same rate. 

In addition to the above we will send to the 
person who forms the largest club before Af arch 
1st, 1886, a copy of the New Revised edition of 
Adam's Historical Chart, with maps of the 
World's Great Empires. It will be sent in 
either form preferred, on rollers, linen-mounted, 
entire, adapted to attachment to wall or black- 
board. Portfolio form, in half-binding, the chart 
linen mounted, and folded to leaf as a book, 
capable of extension. The above is the best 
chart in existence, and retails at fifteen dollars. 
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EVERY man truly lives so long as he in 
some way makes good the faculties of 
himself. This is culture, — ^not so much a being 
as becoming, not so much a possession as a 
seeking, the symmetrical development of all the 
faculties, intellectual, moral, social, aesthetic, 
religious. The truly cultured man is not like 
Buddha in the repose of Nirvana, but like Bud- 
dha going forth in the calm power of a mighty 
sympathy and love to bless a world, — sl sym- 
pathy and love not merely sentimental, but act- 
ive and controlling. 

What, then, are the true aims of culture? 
** Know thyself " has been well interpreted by 
Carlyle as meaning, **Know what thou canst 
work at;*' that is, know the capabilities and 
limitations of thy powers. A necessary follow- 
ing of this self-knowledge is the earnest, stead- 
fast purpose to make the most of those powers. 
The complete mastery of self, the clear head, 
the comprehensive intellect, the strong will, the 
generous sympathy, the reverent love for God 
and the god-like everywhere — these are the 
marks of culture. The first is, then, to know 
and to make the most of one's self. 

All true culture aims at the attainment of 
truth. The careless question of the Roman, 
^What is truth? "is the earnest question of 
every enlightened soul. Socrates asked it, and 
Gautama, and Newton, and Kant All gained 
glimpses of the glorious light, and we to-day 
see more clearly by the aid of fires they kindled 
at the altar of the Eternal Truth. 

Self-mastery and the attainment of truth, how- 
ever, are subordinate to the one grand purpose 
of all human culture, — ^to bless mankind, *' help 
them do what they cannot do alone." Well was 
it said long ago : " For a man to confer benefits 
from whatever means he may possess, and with 
whatever powers he may be able, is the noblest 
of works." Self culture may be merely selfish 
culture. It may give a man control of his pow- 
ers and possessions in the realm of truth, but 



he misses life's great end who blesses not his 
fellows. However brilliant his intellect, how- 
ever potent his influence over men, he iaMs 
without the heart of love. Goethe, ^* the high 
priest of modern culture," only experimented 
and anatomized among men ; he loved no one 
but Goethe. Mill, with all the subtilty of his 
intellect and the glitter of his genius, was cold 
and passionless. These men were abnormal in 
their development ; they were not men of ideal 
culture, a culture which means helpfulness no 
less than attainment Of such men the world 
feels no great need ; but such men as Charles 
Kingsley, and Thomas Arnold, and William E. 
Gladstone, are always needed. 

The truly cultured man places himself among 
men, strives to rouse the latent longing for 
truth, and imparts himself to them while he 
draws them toward a better hope, a more satis- 
fying pleasure, a more perfect life. He thinks 
God's thoughts, traces the growth of God's 
great plan, lays hold on the underlying law. 
True culture does not isolate its votaries from 
the less favored of their race. The greatest 
have found only a few golden grains ; the mine 
is inexhaustible. A true development leads, 
not to conceit and supercilious contempt, but 
to modesty and humility, to deference and char- 
ity. " Not the truth of which a man believes 
himself to be possessed," says Lessing, " but 
the sincere effort he has made to gain truth 
makes the worth of a man," — and this is cult- 
ure. 

The truth that Socrates loved,lives and moves 
the world to-day, and within every earnest 
breast dwells the Socratic spirit of hope and of 
striving. Guided by this spirit, what is the 
work of the future ? I see, not a perfect world 
of perfect men, but I see men desiring better 
things and striving for them ; I see them mak- 
ing good the faculties they possess; I see them 
gaining the truth which makes men free ; I see 
the men of true Christian culture, growing ia 
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numbers through the ages, blessing the world 
with noble deeds for fellow men and for God, 
rectifying and beautifying human life, and lead- 
ing the world toward perfect freedom under the 
perfect law. * ♦ * 

Of the making of books there is no end. But 
publishers are seriously thinking of turning the 
other end around, and instead of printing ex- 
pensive editions at the outset and cheap ones 
later on, they propose to appeal to the public 
with a cheap book at the start, when, if it is a 
complete success, they will issue more expen- 
sive editions for library use. Books are no longer 
valued for themselves, as they were when the 
publishing trade was in its infiuicy. With 
Shakespeare at a dime, and any of the Greek 
classics, accurately translated, for a few cents, 
readers can a£Ford to pick up a book only to 
read it when convenient, and cut it or cast it 
aside when done with it The greatly-increased 
feicilities of public libraries, and the impossibil- 
ity of gathering into a private one, more than a 
fair array of standard books, or of making a 
collection of books on some special subject, 
aids in making the present demand for books 
very different from that of twenty years ago. 
Serial literature has taken such strides that 
many authors prefer the better pay and the 
wider reading which their writings secure in a 
magazine or literary journal, and the best nov- 
eb, essays, and sketches of the day appear in 
the leading papers of the country before they 
are issued in book-form. Foreign works are 
quickly reprinted in the cheapest styles, and in 
every way the demand for good reading, in con- 
venient and low-priced shape, is fostered and 
increased. * ♦ * 

The great fault in the pictures which Dickens 
draws, and in the characters to which he intro- 
duces us, is in their being exaggerations. The 
criticism made on Oliver Twist by Archbishop 
Whately in his Rhetoric, will apply to every 
novel of Dickens. His good characters are 
faultless, his wicked creatures are shocking. It 
may have been well to present these extrava- 
ganceSy but they are certainly unreal. They 
have no place in nature. The author's favorites 
are good, because Jthey can't help it. There is a 
lack of the moral and religious motive. There 
is an incapability of evil, not a triumph of vir- 
tue. Hence they are not genuine human be- 
ings. If they are good-tempered and kind, these 
attributes are proper substitutes for any number 
of the sterling, enduring and conquering virtues. 
Therefore, in reading Dickens, although the 



student may be quickened to intense sjrmpathj- 
with the needy and distressed, he is never 
roused to be strong against the temptations^ 
which, in real life, assail his own soul. It is 
also unfortunate that Dickens represents many- 
persons with pretensions to piety and virtue, 
who are only rogues and hjrpocrites. This 
would be allowable if the opposite were fairl/ 
shown ; but that the man should write so many 
thousands of pages without a single, genuine. 
Christian character, is a sad proof of the bitter* 
ness with which Dickens regarded positive 
Christianity. He furnishes us with many cler- 
gymen, but with not a single one whose piety 
is consistent and truthful. We are compelled 
to turn to his social life and habits with great 
reluctance. Few persons with so good hearts 
have so sadly ^uled to be truly good. We can- 
not believe that the pathos of his books is all 
imagination, that his tenderness is feigned, that 
the sweetness and purity which he pictures had 
not some counterpart in his own experiences ; 
but we mourn because we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that he was untrue to the noblest 
practical responsibilities of life; that he was 
false to his home, selfishly abusive to his wife, 
unfaithful to chastity, and the victim of an ap- 
petite for strong drink. His separation from 
his wife is a lasting blot upon his character, and 
his intemperate habits hastened his death. No 
man of sympathies can study the warmth of his 
nature, the richness of his abilities, and the 
tragic follies of his life, without sorrow. 

• • • 

A good deal of old-fashioned talk is still cur- 
rent on the subject of criticism. Children are 
forbidden to indulge in it. Families grow up in 
the belief that it is impertinence to criticise, and 
an injury to be criticised. No friction is allowed, 
and the good people dream that by stopping the 
vent of opinion they have annihilated it alto- 
gether. But at the best they have only arrested 
the fermentation by closing up the barrel, and 
it will burst or go into more active change as 
soon as the vents are opened again. They 
cannot live without forming opinions more or 
less critical on those around them; but they 
keep them locked up in their inner hearts, where 
they grow twice as bitter as if they were more 
freely ventilated. • « • 

But, however carefully the door of the home 

may be closed, no power on earth can prevent 

the world at large from forming and publishing 

its own opinion and criticisms on every act 

which comes before it. When the ^milr^ 
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trained to consider a criticism as an injury, is 
turned out into the open fields of active life, 
the inevitable blasts of criticism which greet aU 
men overwhelm it with a sense of injustice, of 
despair, or of self-abasement. If a child were 
kept from the sun and housed from every cur- 
rent of air, how feeble would be its power to 
combat the summer heat and wintry winds of 
an active, later life. 

• • * 

Criticism is correction. Its avoidance is cow- 
ardice. To meet it cheerfully is to grow in 
courage and in strength of mind. If there is 
one thing better than to accept the world's crit- 
icism heartily and willingly, it is to apply severe 
and sensible criticism directly to one's self. Nar- 
row minds can neither see their own faults, nor 
allow others to point them out. A healthy mind 
is not afraid that it will be snuffed out by a se- 
vere review of its opinions. To shrink from crit- 
icism is to court social and political death. The 
grave cannot even hide men from it, unless they 
are buried in oblivion as well as in the ground. 

• ♦ ♦ 

The cultivation of criticism is the highest 
training of the mind. The eye of the artist sees 
twice as much within the same space as that of 
the plowman. The social critic sees and real- 
izes more than the mere surface of society, 
which lies open to the untrained novice. To 
know the difEerence between men, and things, 
and actions, is to compare them, and to com- 
pare is to criticise. 

• • • 

Fsi? cnticisB! I* lh« »>?re** ♦n»*h. Vf" n»nt^ 
Bur because a flaw is found in their hero*s rec* 
ord. Froude has published the truth about 
Carlyle, and those who aj-e not well enough 
trained in criticism to see his great powers and 
merits reaching high up over his failings, speak 
of his reputation as likely to produce general 
hatred instead of general respect. But the truth, 
if it is the whole truth, never does injustice. 
Peter's denial of his master makes his life and 
character clearer. The sun is no less the sun 
because of the spots which the astronomer dis- 
covers on its face. 

• • * 

It is a foolish thing to desire earthly ideals 
without a spot or blemish. The true gold comes 
through the fire of the refiner safely, and years 
of criticism settle the character and worth of 
Washington, in spite of the attacks made on 
kim after the Revolution, and in spite of his 
carelessness in spelling. One whose mind 



needed no apologies, but whose manners needed 
many, left us a good, broad rule : 
" With malice toward none, with charity toward 
all, let us pursue the " — truth. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A pen is a staid and sober thing, well adapted 
to express our better judgments ; while a tongue 
is impulsive, unsteady, will utter part but not 
all we would have it. But how inadequate are 
both to express the inaudible poetry awakened 
in our ardent natures by harmony of form, 
thought or expression 1 When oiir susceptible 
understanding is all aglow with this grand in- 
spiration, how seldom it becomes our blessing 
to commune with a sympathetic soul, a kindred 
being who can anticipate and realize the pain of 
beautiful feelings. Many of us go through life 
seeking vainly for the philosopher's stone in the 
shape of a half human, half godly form, whom 
Nature has made similar and yet different, who 
shall know with us, feel with us, and see with 
us ; and who, by the powers attributed to them 
by all philosophers will '* turn everything into 
gold." There is one keynote in harmony with 
our natures J when that is struck, a master hand 
controls us at its will, and we forever remember 
it, whether one piece is played or a thousand 
different changes. Sometimes the note is struck 
the first time the hand passes over the chords, 
sometimes after years of practice. 

♦ • * 

An intellectual companionship is the only 
true companionship ; all others are but an empty 
nonentity. * ♦ * 

A n aas iim a t e ]ov« of books is bred in the 
bone, and where It Is cultivated to any extent it 
produces a genuine and confirmed bibliomania. 
Perhaps it looks ridiculous to those persons 
who know not the charms of half-calf and full- 
morocco, or even of cloth, extra, gilt-top, for 
they do not love books. Books are not the life, 
the light, the food, the company of those per- 
sons. They do not spend their nights and days 
with them. They do not seek to be alone with 
them, to take them down, to turn their leaves, 
to see an image of their Lucile in every page, 
to peruse a tale of love in every chapter. 

♦ • • 

The spring wound up must be loosened reg- 
ularly and under absolute control in order to 
make proper use of its power. A sudden free- 
dom given to it wrecks everything connected 
with its force. It is this sudden reaction whick 
destroys many a success, because the release 
from strain and effort c^^f^e^f '^^^f^fc i^??. 
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wind up their energies and struggle with taut 
nerves and muscles to win the object of their 
ambitions, and when they too suddenly achieve 
success, their springs recoil and the reaction is 
too severe for health, either mental or physical. 
The wise man ever prays to be delivered from 
sudden wealth, lest it prove too much for him 
— from sudden prosperity, lest it spoil him. 
Money slowly accumulated, and success stead- 
ily attained, are worth far more than prizes ac- 
quired as suddenly as though they were drawn 
from a lottery. * « * 

But the sudden reaction of failure after suc- 
cess is even harder to bear. Following after 
achievements which seemed but just tributes to 
merit and good sense, such failures bring with 
them a sense of injustice. The verdict of suc- 
cess seemed to prove the worker's title to un- 
limited confidence, and to a broad indorsement 
of his work. Any reversal of this verdict sav- 
ors, to the victim, at least, of error on the part 
of the public which sits as a final court of ap- 
peal in all questions of public endeavor. Reac- 
tions do not come suddenly to those whose 
ideals are clear and fixed — who look beneath 
the surface and find the spirit of the work — 
who look beyond the public and find the prin- 
ciple which underlies the effort, and which may 
cause the wavering opinions of that public to 
change and break like a summer cloud. Such 
men are men of strong faith — serene and secure 
even amid the storm of failure, and safe even in 
the sunshine of success. 

* • * 
With light and air and water to support the 
statement, how much is it worth? It seems easy 
to prove that our cheapest blessings are our 
greatest ones. Yet the tendency to measure 
the amount of good contained in anything which 
we possess by the standard of its cost in money 
or effort is so strong, that we often pass by life's 
most desirable things to seek in vain for some- 
thing more expensive but far less valuable to 
our happiness. " I want nothing unless I can 
get the best," is quite a universal cry with 
housekeepers, whose bare walls and uninviting 
mantels might be made far brighter with a few 
cheap pictures or a few inexpensive ornaments. 
Such a feeling displays no true sense of cultiva- 
tion or refinement. It is merely a bowing down 
before money, full as abject as that of people 
who ask how much a man is worth before they 
associate with him. The picture may be in good 
taste — ^may elevate the thought, and fill with an 
unquestioned grace the empty niche in the wall 



— but if it cost but a trifle, then it is not worthy 
of the purse-measuring household — ^better a less 
artistic picture, better even a costly frame, with 
nothing in its centre to redeem it, than the most 
attractive and artistic productions of the mod- 
ern arts. There is no nonsense equal to the 
folly of measuring everything by its money 
value. Yet people who would scorn to put such 
a measure on their friends, do it unconsciously 
on many of their possessions, which should be 
valued for far other considerations. The truest 
test of culture and ability lies in making a house 
and a life bright and pleasant without great 
outlay. An ignorant millionaire may order the 
best work of the designers and artists to deco- 
rate his halls, and win no personal credit for him- 
self. A bright though humble home reflects 
direct credit on those whose taste and ability 
make it glad with their presence and with the 
good judgment displayed, even in the purchase 
of a cheap chromo or a trifling ornament 

* • ♦ 

Carlyle's ** French Revolution " is in itself a 
revolution, being quite a new method of writing 
history. It is at times obscure, and seems to 
presuppose a great knowledge of detail before- 
hand on the reader's part. We can also trace 
signs of Carlyle's hero worship in it Never- 
theless it is a strong, earnest, dramatic presenta- 
tion of the history of that time. 

• • * 

Tyndall admits that '*the problem of problems 
is to find a legitimate satisfaction for the relig- 
ious emotions." The long procession of the 
world's best and greatest who have found "legit- 
imate satisfaction*' in Christianity bears silent 
but powerful testimony to its value as an an- 
swer to that problem. Nor silent, either, for the 
record of their lives and deaths speaks louder 
to the world than the occasional blasphemy of 
an atheist 

♦ • * 

It is well said, that the world is governed too 
much, and that the strong government is the 
one which governs the least. The same truth 
pervades all branches of control. The father 
who demands respect generally lacks it. The 
wife who yields, really leads her husband. The 
positive dictator is rarely obeyed a moment 
longer than his power forces obedience. Lead- 
ers in church, state, or society, win their control 
by personal magnetism far more frequently than 
by any tyranny of will. And the mildest man 
who ever wore the garb of humanity is to-day 

mourned by the millions. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting:* 
The place I ne*er had seen before, 
Yet as I enter at the door. 
Familiar seems it as of yore. 

The face that smiles upon me now, 
The words, the voice, the stately bow, — 
Recall the past, I know not how. 

One moment felt and then is o'er. 
As echoes roll from shore to shore 
Then silent are forever more. 

Oh, well I know that such must be 
Rare glimpses of Eternity — 
A touch of Immortality ! 

Carrie Stow Wait. 



MULTUM IN PARVO. 



IT is said that G. P. R. James, a voluminous 
novelist quite popular thirty years ago, used 
to compose two novels at the same time. His 
habit was to dictate while walking up and down 
a long room, at each end of which sat an aman- 
uensis. 

Alexander Dumas would carry on several 
works of fiction; but then he only outlined the 
plot and scenes, and left the "stuffing" to be 
filled in by literary hacks, whom he employed 
as journeymen. 

Rev. T. Starr King, the eloquent clergyman, 
was in the habit of dictating his sermons. Some- 
times, when in the mood of composition, he 
would dictate sermon after sermon for several 
days in succession. The supply would allow 
him to attend to other matters, until the last 
one was preached, when he would resume his 
dictation. 

One of the best known of all Longfellow's 
poems is " Excelsior." The word happened to 
catch his eye late one autumn evening, in 1841, 
in a torn piece of newspaper, and straightway 
his imagination took fire at it. Taking the first 
piece of paper at hand, which happened to be 
the back of a letter received that night from 
Charles Sumner, Longfellow crowded it with 
verses. 

Mr. Canning, an English prime minister, 
could not bear to dictate, because no one could 
write as fast as he composed. He was himself 
a very rapid writer, but his mind would com- 
pose with precision much more rapidly than he 
could commit his ideas to paper. On one oc- 



casion, however, when he had the gout in his 
hand and could not write, he stood by the fire 
and dictated at the same time a dispatch on 
Greek afiEairs to one clerk and one on South 
American politics to another. Each clerk wrote 
as fast as he could, while Mr. Canning turned 
from one to the other without hesitation. 

De Quincey, the author of " The Confessions 
of an Opium Eater," was a man whose eccen- 
tricities were almost as wonderful as his genius 
was brilliant. He had no idea of the proper 
value of money, though he wrote a book on po- 
litical economy. He borrowed books from pub- 
lic and private libraries, and never thought of 
returning them. A book creditor once forced 
his way into the " den " where the genius wrote, 
and read his borrowed books. The creditor saw 
a sort of ruffle-work, inner wall of volumes, with 
their edges outward, while others, bound and 
unbound, the plebeian sheepskin and the aristo- 
cratic Russian, were squeezed into certain tubs, 
drawn from the washing establishment of a con- 
fiding landlady. When visiting, he rarely ap- 
peared at the family meals, preferring to dine in 
his own room at his own hour, not un frequently, 
as Mrs. Gordon tells us, turning night into day. 
His tastes were very simple, though a little 
troublesome — at least to the servant who pre- 
pared his repast. His favorite meat was a piece 
of mutton from the loin. The cook, who had an 
audience with him daily, received her instruc- 
tions in silent awe, quite overpowered by his 
manner, for had he been addressing a duchess, 
he could scarcely have spoken with more defer- 
ence. He would couch his request in such 
terms as these : " Owing to dyspepsia afflicting 
my system, and the possibility of any additional 
disarrangement of the stomach taking place, con- 
sequences incalculably distressing would arise 
— so much so, indeed, as to increase nervous 
irritation and prevent me firom attending to 
matters of overwhelming importance — if you do 
not remember to cut the mutton in a diagonal 
rather than in a longitudinal form." 

Sir William Scott, the famous English lawyer 
and a graceful writer, had a most lucrative prac- 
tice at the bar, but was niggardly even to mean- 
ness in his expenses. When he was elevated to 
the peerage, as Lord Stowell, it was expected 
he would change his style of living to conform 
to his new dignity. But his old habits were too 
deeply rooted to be modified. He continued to 
live as meanly as before, in a home destitute of 
all appliances of comfort no less than luxury. 
He had no society agd.^no^^i^f^^^^ 
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Heniy Holland states that he never saw but 
one pen in the house, with which he wrote pre- 
scriptions from year to year, and he doubts if 
Lord Stowell ever had another. The peer, after 
retiring from public business, rarely used a pen, 
even for writing letters. 

The work done by successful authors is well 
shown in the following items: David Living- 
stone said : *' Those who have never carried a 
book through the press can form no idea of the 
amount of toil it involves. The process has in- 
creased my respect for authors and authoresses 
a thousandfold. I think I would rather cross 
the African desert again than undertake to write 
another book." *' For the statistics of the negro 
population of South America alone," says Rob- 
ert Dale Owen, ''I examined more than a 
himdred and fifty volumes." Another author 
tells us that he wrote paragraphs and whole 
pages of his book as many as forty and fifty 
times. It is said of one of Longfellow's poems 
that it was written in four weeks, but that he 
spent six weeks in correcting and cutting it 
down. Bulwer declared that he had re-written 
some of his briefer productions as many as 
eight or nine times before their publication. 
One of Tennyson's pieces was re-written fifty 
times. John Owen was twenty years on his 
" Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews;" 
Gibbon on his "Decline and Fall," twenty 
years; Adam Clarke on his "Commentary," 
twenty-six years. Carlyle spent fifteen years on 
his "Frederick the Great" A great deal of 
time is consumed in reading before some books 
are prepared. George Eliot read one thousand 
books before she wrote "Daniel Deronda.*' 
Alison read two thousand before he completed 
his history. It is said of another that he read 
twenty thousand books, and only wrots two. 

Peck, of the Milwaukee Sun^ who has leaped 
into wealth and a certain kind of fame by his 
history of the " Bad Boy," is said to receive a 
larger yearly income from his newspaper work 
than Emerson realized during his entire life. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, the success- 
ful novelist, gives the following directions how 
to write a novel : " You must have pen, ink, and 
paper. Use the first with brains, the second 
with imagination, and the third with gener- 
osity." 

F. C. Bumand, the editor of Punch, is fifty- 
eight years old, and was educated at Eton, 
where, at fifteen, he wrote his first popular 
larce. He is to-day, says Mr. Labouchere, the 



best rewarded writer of plays living. He has 
been a contributor to Punch since the days o£ 
Mark Lemon, and at least one of his produc- 
tions was credited to Thackeray. In private 
life he is popular and full of mirth. 

A bit of genuine enthusiasm is sometimes 
very refreshing. Lafayette on parting kissed 
Josiah Quincy on both cheeks. A lady to whom 
Quincy related his experience declared: "Had 
it been me, I would never have washed my face 
as long as I lived." 

The largest private reading institution im 
Germany is the property of M. Borstell, a Ber- 
lin bookseller, who has a circulating library of 
over 600,000 volumes. 

v7> " Auld Lang Syne " is popularly supposed to 
be the composition of Burns ; but, in fact, he 
wrote only the second and third verses of the 
ballad as commonly sung, retouching the other 
from an older and less familiar song. 

Washington Irving, speaking of system in 
making notes for his histories, said: "I never 
had any. I have my little budget of notes, it is 
true — ^some tied this way and some another — 
which I think I come upon in my pigeon-holes 
by a sort of instinct" 

Godfrey Turner says : " The simplest words 
are always best ; and so unerringly does their 
habitual use indicate a clear mind, an earnest 
meaning and a sincere intent, that he will always 
be better worth listening to who never says 'ar- 
rive* when he should say *come,' nor * proceed' 
when he might say * go.* " 

The editor of a Japanese newspaper appa- 
rently does not find it an easy matter to fill its 
columns. A recent number appeared with a laige 
space left entirely blank. The editor apologized 
by saying that at the last moment he found 
what he had written was entirely wrong, and 
hence it had to be taken out He had no time 
to obtain matter enough to fill up the vacant 
space. 

In about three-fourths of the novels written 
by women, the heroine commences by disliking 
the hero. 

Johnson said a man who would make a pom 
would pick a pocket ! What was Joan of Arc 
made of? Maid of Orleans. 

Senator Bayard started in life as a clerk im a 
Philadelphia hardware store. Senator Beck be- 
gan as a farm hand. Conger as a lumber hand* 
Davis, of West Virginia, as a brakeman, Dawes 
as a school-teacher. Fair as a bartender, Farley 
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as a coach-driver, Gorman as a Senate page, 
Jones, of Florida, as a carpenter, McDill as a 
department clerk, Morrill as a country store- 
keeper, Plumb as a printer's devil. Sawyer as a 
laborer, Sherman as a surveyor, and West as a 
reporter. 

Mrs. Lester Wallack is the sister of Millais, 
the great English painter, and comes of an ex- 
cellent family. Wallack ran ofiE with her when 
he was a young man, and advertised himself 
largely by his brilliant stroke. He was then an 
ensign in the English army, and it was his army 
life which gave him the English lingo that he 
has always used with such unction since. He 
was bom in Varick Street, New York, but his 
father sent him to. England to school, whence 
he went into the army. 

Upon the death of Carlyle, William Black 
became the greatest literary smoker in England. 

Pope was the first man who made an inde- 
pendence by literature. 

The fragment of Beowulf, as edited by T. 
Arnold, in 1876, consists of 6,357 lines. 

Charles Sprague, who lived to be eighty- 
three, was on a railroad train but once in his 
life. 

It is said that Buckle gave his life to readmg 
liistory, read 40,000 volumes, wrote two, and 
then died. 

Carlyle talked best directly after supper when 
under the infiuence of his half dozen cups of 
strong tea; with pipe in mouth, an additional 
stimulant, he would pour forth a continuous 
stream of rich thought nigh equal to his writ- 
ings. 

Our most learned poets were classed by Jo- 
seph Warton, a very competent judge, in the 
following order ; i. Milton ; 2. Jonson ; 3. Gray ; 
4. Akenside. Milton and Gray were of Cam- 
bridge ; Ben Jonson was a short time there, not 
long enough, however, to catch much of the 
learning of the place ; but Akenside was of no 
college — it is believed, self-taught 

The original members of the ** Literary Qub," 
which was organized 1764, were Reynolds, John- 
son, Burke, Nugent, Beauclerk, Langton, Gold- 
smith, Chamier, and Hawkins; among the prom- 
inent persons who afterward joined it we may 
mention Percy of " Relique " fame. 

Lamb was the slave of quip and whimsey ; he 
stuttered out puns to the detriment of all seri- 
ous conversation, and twice or so in the year he 
was overtaken in liquor. Well, in spite of these 



things, perhaps on account of these things, 
we love his memory. For love and char- 
ity ripened in that nature as peaches ripen on 
the wall that fronts the sun. Although he did 
not blow his trumpet in the corners of the 
streets, he was tried as few men are, and fell 
not. He jested that he might not weep. He 
wore a martyr*s heart beneath his suit of mot- 
ley. 

Hiawatha reached a sale of 50,000 in less thaa 
two years after its publication. 

The thoughtful, cast-iron essays of John F09* 
ter were originally written as love epistles to 
the lady who afterward became his wife. 

Buff on said that, of great geniuses of modem 
times, there were but five, — "Newton, Bacoa^ 
Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and BufEon." 

It is said that John Bunyan, seeing a drunk- 
ard staggering along the street exclaimed, 
"There, but for the grace of God, goes John 
Bunyan!" 

Beau Brummel, at one time the ideal of En- 
glish patricians, was the son of a petty lodging- 
house keeper, and the grandson of a menial 
servant. 

The total number of periodicals and news- 
papers published throughout the world is esti- 
mated at 37,274, with an aggregate circulation of 
116,000,000,000. It is calculated that the daily 
papers^ of the United States issue 1,051,200,000 
copies yearly, and the other periodicals bring 
the total up to 2,000,000,000 copies per annum. 

When John Dryden was congratulated on the 
brilliancy of his famous " Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day," he replied: ''You are right, a nobler ode 
was never produced, and never will be." 

The only paper of the " Rambler " which had 
a prosperous sale, and may be said to have 
been popular, was one which Johnson did not 
write. — No. 97, by Richardson the novelist. 

Wendell Phillips once said that there are two 
kinds of education ; that there is the education 
of Harvard and Yale, and there is the education 
of the New York Tribune and the New York 
Post. 

Sterne was hair-brained, light-hearted and 
sanguine — ^pleased with himself, his whims, 
follies, and foibles — he treated misfortune as a 
passing guest, and even extracted amusement 
from it while it stayed. 

As Salmasius, Milton's great opponent, was 

conversing one day in the royal library with 

Gaulmin and Maussac, "I think," said Gaol- 
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min, ''that we three can match our heads 
against all that there is learned in Europe." To 
this Salmasius replied: "Add to all that there 
is learned in Europe, yourself and M. de Maus* 
sac, and I can match my single head against 
the whole of you." 

Moliere the famous French humorist, and 
writer of comedies, bore himself with habitual 
seriousness and melancholy; while Young, the 
author of the " Night Thoughts," was known as 
the gayest of his circle of acquaintances. 

Northcote being once asked by Sir William 
Knighton what he thought of the Prince Re- 
gent, he replied, ''I am not acquainted with 
him." "Why, his Royal Highness says that he 
knows you." *' Knows me ! Pooh 1 That's all 
brag." 

Cuvier's memory was enormous. It was a 
vast mirror of knowledge, embracing at once 
the grandest and minutest facts in natural sci- 
ence. He died, he said, with three books in his 
head, — the materials all ready and arranged, 
but not written down. 

Chatterton'was so slow at leaming'in child- 
hood that he was sent home to his mother as 
" a fool, of whom nothing could be made." His 
mother was equally unsuccessful in teaching 
him; yet he afterwards learned fast enough 
when he began the task of self-culture. 

When the author of " Corinne " visited Ger- 
many, the leading men of letters there shud- 
dered at the approach of this impersonation of 
volubility. Schiller groaned over "the weary 
hours he had to pass" in her company, and 
Goethe was both annoyed and disgusted with 
her. 

Who can think without a smile of a fat man 
in love? Who can read without merriment the 
story of Gibbon, the fat historian of the Roman 
Empire, going down on his knees to make love, 
and finding it impossible to get up till the lady 
rang the bell for the footman to help him.^ 

The poet Gray, though he laughed at the sor- 
rows of Shenstone, was equally unhappy in the 
old courts of the Cambridge Pembroke; but his 
melancholy "wears a serener aspect, and the 
shadows that seem to hang about him only lend 
a more mellow and solemn beauty to his char- 
acter." 

Fontenelle, famed for his universality, lived 
a century, and when asked at the close of his 
long and brilliant career if he felt pain, replied, 
" I only feel the difficulty of existing." As he 



was nearing his hundredth year, a friend who 
was ninety said to him : " Death, I think, has 
foigotten us." "Hush!" said Fontenelle, put- 
ting his fingers to his lips; "He may overhear 
us." 

Sir Walter Scott had the credit of having **the 
thickest skull in the school " when he attended 
the High School in Edinburgh, and disgusted 
his kind master by his negligence and frivolity. 
If there was any " bicker," however, or fight 
with the boys of other schools, « Wattie Scott ** 
was sure to be a ringleader, and in the very 
thickest of the fray. Even at the University he 
did no better, and went by the name of •* The 
Great Blockhead." 

Mr. Qiarles Toppan, an eminent engraver o£ 
New York, has engraved the Lord's Prayer with 
its title, and the Ten Commandments with title 
and numbers, and his own initials, within a 
circle of less than 41 -hundredths of an inch in 
diameter. The number of letters and figures 
on this plate is 1550, and as its area is a trifie 
over an eighth of a square inch, the number of 
letters to the square inch would be 12,000. 

Sir Walter Scott declared that he could be- 
lieve anything of dogs. He was very fond of 
them, studied their idiosyncrasies closely, wrote 
voluminously in their praise, and told many sto- 
ries of their unaccountable habits. Once, he 
said, he desired an old pointer of great experi- 
ence, a prodigious favorite, and steady in the 
field as a rock, to accompany his friend, Daniel 
Terry, the actor, then on a visit to Abbotsford, 
and who, for the nonce, voted himself for a 
sporting excursion. The dog wagged his tail 
in token of pleased obedience, shook out his 
ears, led the way with a confident air, aud be- 
gan ranging about with most scientific precis- 
ion. Suddenly he pointed, up sprang a numer- 
ous covey. Terry, bent on slaughter, fired both 
barrels at once, aiming in the centre of the en' 
emy, and missed. The dog turned round in ut- 
ter astonishment, wondering who could be be- 
hind him. and looked Terry full in the face; but, 
after a pause, shook himself again and went to 
work as before. A second steady point, a sec- 
ond fusilade, and no effects. The dog then de- 
liberately wheeled about and trotted home at 
his leisure, leaving the discomfited venator to 
find for himself during the remainder of the 
day. Sir Walter was fond of repeating the an- 
ecdote, and always declared that it was true, 
while Terry never said more in contradiction 
than that it was a good story. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 
(754-264 B. C.) 

JOHN L. GAUS. 

I. Name four earliest tribes of Italy. 

a. What was the first form of Roman government ? 

3. Who divided the Roman people into patricians 
and plebeians? 

4. What tribe first attacked Rome? 

5. Who erected the Mamertine prison? 

6. Who placed Numa*s laws in the forum? 

7. Who planned the Circus Maximus and its 
games? 

8. Who built the wall about Rome? 

9. Who purchased the Sibylline books? 

10. Who was the "worthiest Roman matron" of 
early times? 

II. Name the first two consuls of Rome. 

12. When did Rome become a republic? 

13. To what body was the power of veto first given ? 

14. Who was the author of the Agrarian Law? 
15. , When were the decemvirs appointed? 

16. Who secured the passage of Licinian Roga- 
tions, and when? 

17. When did a plebeian secure the right to be 
pontiff? 

18. Whose mother once saved Rome? 

19. When was Veii captured? 

20. When did Rome become "mistress of central 
Italy?" 

21. When was the Latin League dissolved? 

22. Where did the Roman legion first meet the 
Macedonian phalanx? 

23. When did Rome become "mistress of penin- 
sular Italy?" 

24. At the beginning of the Punic wars, what 
classes of inhabitants were in Italy? 

25. When were gladiatorial combats introduced? 

BIOLOGY. 

H. W. CONN. 

26. What is the final source of the energy of all 
living organisms? 

27. In what sense arc animals machines? 

28. In what sense is the animal more than a 
machine? 

29. '^Tiat is the essential feature of reproduction? 

30. What is the simplest form of reproduction, 
and where found? 

31. In what does sexual reproduction differ from 
this? 



32. When is the most helpless time in the life oi 
the individual? 

33. In what two ways do animals succeed ia 
enabling their young to escape destruction during 
this helpless period? 

34. Give an example of each. 

35. What two contradictory laws regulate repro- 
duction? 

36. What causes meat to putrefy? 

37. What experiment proves the air to be filled 
with organisms? 

38. Are these germs injurious to health? 

39. What causes the unhealthiness of bad 
drainage? 

40. What is the germ theory of disease? 

41. What are some of these so-called gem 
diseases? 

42. What germ disease has been most studied? 

43. Why is quinine used as a drug in some of 
these diseases? 

44. What is the doctrine of evolution? 

45. Who first definitely applied this doctrine to 
the animal kingdom? 

46. Why are the terms evolution and Darwinism 
frequently confounded? 

47. What was Darwin's chief addition to knowl- 
edge? 

48. What are the chief sources of evidence upo* 
the question of evolution? 

49. Which offers the most cogent evidence in 
favor of evolution? 

50. Which offers the most serious difficulties? 

STUDY OF WORDS. 

JOSEPHINE LEWIS. 

26. When and where did "out-sider" originate? 

27. Of what is "don't care a fig" a corruption? 

28. What are the modem descendants of the 
Latin language called? 

29. Name the modem descendants of the Latin 
language. 

30. About what per cent of words used by 
Shakespeare are of Anglo-Saxon origin? 

31. At what time did surnames come into use? 

32. Give the origin of "Mosaic" 

33. Is there any connection between "wise-acre" 
and "acre?" 

34. From what language is the English tongue a 
descendant and representative? 

35. What per cent, of Anglo-Saxon words may be 
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found in (a) Tennyson's **In Memoriam,*' and (b) 
Longfellow's "Miles Standish?" 

36. Give the origin and meaning of (a) "island," 
(b) "Jersey." 

37. Give the origin of "dunce." 

38. What words do we derive from (a) Hermes, 
(b) Pan, (c) Tantalus, (d) Hercules? 

39. From whom were named (a) mausoleum, 
(b) academy, (c) lazar? 

40. About what proportion of our borrowed 
words are from the I^tin? 

41. From what language do we derive cherub, 
seraph, jubilee? 

42. What would be the ill effects of phonetic spelling? 

43. To what class of people was the term 
"saunterers" originally applied? 

44. Give significance of prefix " mis " (as in 
li ^1: l<e, misprint) ; also a verb from same root. 

45. Give meaning and nationality of (a) Richard, 
(b) WUliam, (c) Roger. 

• 46. When and by whom was the word " star- 
vation" first used? 

47. What is singular about the use of "star- 
vation?" 

48. With what reference do the English use 
" starve," differing from our meaning " to hunger?" 

49. Give definition of slang. 

50. Give the war-cry from which " Hip ! Hip ! 
Hurrah !" has been adopted. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

GEORGE SELBY, A.M. 

26. What are derivative verbs? From what parts 
of speech are such verbs derived? Give an example. 

27. What parts of speech are frequently turned 
into verbs without any addition of suffix or prefix? 
Give a few examples. 

28. Give all the inflections of the verb go. 

29. What are infinitives and participles? 

30. How many infinitives are there in our 
language ? Give examples. 

31. Which of the above forms is more directly 
derived from the old infinitive nominative? 

32. What are aid and new conjugations? 

33. Give the principal parts of must. What was 
the old present? 

34. Give the following parts of the verb give: — 
perfect simple form, perfect progressive, conditional 
perfect ^ potential perfect^ and objective perfect, 

35. How is a passive verb phrase formed? Give 
example. 

36. Give examples of rrfexive and impersonal 
verbs. 

37. Rule: "The object of a transitive verb is 
in the objective case'*'' (Swinton). Can this ruL' be 
violated as regards nouns? If not, why? 

38. Name six verbs that can take, each, two 
objects, direct and indirect. 



39. What is meant by an attributive ox factitive 
object? Give example. 

40. What parts of speech may perform the above 
function? Give examples. 

44. Give an example in which an intransitive 
verb may be used factitively, with object and quali- 
fying predicate. 

42. In the passive construction, which of the 
above objects becomes the subject? 

43. Give a sentence in which a verb in the 
passive form takes a direct object, 

44. What verbs admit of the above extension? 

45. Name two verbs that take each two direct 
objects. / 

46. When the above verbs are put into the 
passive form^ what exceptional function does one of 
the double objects perform? 

47. Is "I intended to have written to you last 
week " good English? 

48. " Is cheese healthy?"— W*hat can you say of 
that English? 

49. Is "He need not do it " good English? 

50. Who make grammatical rules? 

GREEK LITERATURE. 

JULIA H. THAYER. 

51. Who were the ten Attic orators? 

52. Who was the inost celebrated disciple of 
Socrates? 

53. What inscription was placed over the vesti- 
bule of Plato's house? 

54. Who is called the " Stagirite?" 

55. From what did th^ Peripatetic School derive 
its name? 

56. Which of the philosophic systems was best 
adapted to the practical wants of mankind? 

57. In morals what was the original theory of 
Epicurus? 

58. Who was called the Laughing Philosopher? 

59. Who was called the Weeping Philosopher? 

60. Who invented the multiplication table? 

61. What tragic poet is said to have died of joy? 

62. Who was called " The Attic Moses?" 

63. Who was called " The Attic Muse?" 

64. What dramatic poet was called " The Cup- 
I^verV" 

65 . What poet, by his inspiriting war-songs, made 
the Spartan soldiers invincible? 

66. What two writers were the most distinguished 
of the ^i)olic School? 

67. What two writers were the most distinguished 
of the Doric School? 

68. What branch of poetry was the peculiar 
province of these two schools? 

69. What young pupil of Sappho wrote "The 
Spindle?" 

70. Who was the Father of Parody, and inventor 
of the choriambic measure? 
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71. What poet founded Greek musical science, 
and invented the heptachord? 

72. Who was the great fabulist of Greece? 

73. What philosopher was the first map-drawer, 
and introducer of the sun-dial? 

74. What philosopher taught that air was the 
elementary principle from which all things were made? 

75. What philosopher regarded fire as the first 
principle? 

FINANCE. 

H. K. ARMSTRONG. 

51. Where was the first mint in the American 
Colonies established, and when? 

52. Who was the first master of the mint? 

53. ^Tiat coins were then authorized to be 
struck there? 

54. When was this coinage discontinued? 

55. What colony issued the first paper money, 
and when? 

56. When was the first issue of paper money 
under the authority of the Continental Congress? 

57. Name the first four large banks in the United 
States, and give their location. 

58. When was the first " Bank of the United 
States" established?. 

59. What prominent financier was its most 
earnest advocate? 

60. What members of the Cabinet opposed it? 

61. How long did this bank exist? 

62. When was the second ** Bank of the United 
States" established? 

63. Was this bank re-chartered? 

64. Who was the founder of our system of 
national coinage? 

65. Who amended this statesman's original plan, 
and what third financier made other changes in after 
years? 

66. WTiat Pennsylvanian of ability and note, 
made a vigorous but vain fight against the popular 
rage for paper money in his own state, 1784-5? 

67. WTien did foreign silver coins cease to be a 
legal tender in the United States? 

68. Were there any exceptions to this? 

69. When did the United States Mint first begin 
operations? 

70. Who was the first Director of the Mint? 

' 71. In what denominations was the first United 
States gold coined, and when? 

72. Who advocated the issue "of the treasury 
notes of the period of the war of 1812? 

73. WTiat rate of interest did they bear, and, (b) 
for what amount were they a legal tender? 

74. What was the immediate cause of the issue 
of treasury notes during the period of the financial 
crisis of 1837? 

75. When were specie payments suspended in the 
United States? 



CHEMISTRY, 

F. A. HOLTON. 

76. What gas is liberated when hydrochloric acid 
acts on marble? 

77. Name three phenomena that may accompany 
chemical action. 

78. Why does water thrown on a fire sometimes 
increase the heat? 

79. Name two gases that form a solid by their 
union. 

80. Show that heat disappears when a solid goes 
into solution. 

8 1 . Does water running through lead pipes neces- 
sarily become contaminated with lead? 

82. What occurs when iron is placed in blue 
vitriol? 

83. Is this reaction peculiar to iron and cupric 
sulphate? 

84. Do the atomic weights indicate definite quan- 
tities of matter or definite ratios? 

85. In Cleveland, O., what recent and important 
application of electricity has been discovered? 

86. What acid is a necessary constituent of cider- 
vinegar? 

87. Why does silverware often tarnish when 
used in contact with cooked animal or vegetable 
substances? 

88. What is a necessary constituent of all 
amalgams? 

89. To what is the solvent action of aqua regia 
attributed? 

90. Which contains more iron in a molecule, a 
ferreous or ferric salt? 

91. What is the chief product of the fudion of 
animal matter, potassium, carbonate and iron? 

92. Write the reaction of nitric acid on sulphur, 
supposing the products sulphuric acid and nitric oxide. 

93. Pass a litre of air over heated copper, what 
is the ratio of gas obtained to the original volume? 

94. Write the reaction of sodium hydrate on 
N.O,. 

95. WTiat is the atomicity of sulphur in sulphuric 
acid? 

96. Lead acetate acting on potassium dichromate 
yields what dye? 

97. In what industry is this reaction used, 
Mn. O., + Na. CI. + H.. SO.^? 

98. What is the essential characteristic of an acid? 

99. What is an acid anhydride? 

100. What measures the value of any chemical 
theory? 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

MRS. ELLEN K. HOOKER. 

76. Name the months of the year as changed by 
the French during the "Age of Reason." 

77. Of whom was it said, ** His life was the most 

eloquent of his speeches?" 
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78. What is known as the Augustan Age of 
French history? 

79. Of whom was it said, " He has moved in 
ereiy sphere and every profession wherein fortune or 
glory can be found?" 

80. Who carried the art of fortification to its 
highest degree of perfection? 

81. What, and where, is the Column of July? 

82. Who was the greatest of French lyric poets? 

83. Who was called the Poet of the Revolution? 

84. Where did the idea of a World's Fair 
originate? 

85. Who was Napoleon II? 

86. What title was conferred upon him in his 
infancy? 

87. Who said, "France has to-day but one 
friend,— the American Republic?" 

88. Of whom was it said they never learned any- 
thing, and they never forgot anything? 

89. What queen conducted an emperor and a 
king to a shrine at midnight, and there bound them 
to a sacred oath? 

90. What great good accrued to the world from 
Napoleon's campaign in Egypt? 

91. Who was the real heir to the throne after 
Louis XII? 

92. What year corresponds to the 18. Brumaire, 
year VII of the Republic? 

93. What English poem recounts an incident of 
the "Battle of the Nile?" 

94. A mouse's nest was found in the exhumed 
cranium of what French general? 

95. The skeleton of what French general is now 
in the National Academy of Anatomy? 

96. Where was the first steam-engine used? 

97. Who said, "My last words shall be, "God 
pardon my assassins, but save the liberty of my 
country'?" 

98. Who said, "The people ought to have only 
one tribune, — themselves?" 

99. What prominent general of the Franco- 
Prussian War died in 1885? 

100. What celebrated literary man died in 1885? 
FACETIOUS GEOGRAPHY. 

N. K. ROYSE. 

76. What British island mountain ought the 
Moses of modem liberalism to ascend for a new code? 

77. What river of western Europe is never at 
peace? 

78. What lake triumphs over all rivals? 

79. Which is the principal state of the American 
Union? 

80. What island is the chief resort of gamblers? 

81. To what northern city of the United States 
do gardeners and hucksters go every week? 

82. Why is a certain mountain of the British 
Icles very white on the top? 



83. The people of what European country ought 
always to have a good appetite? 

84. To what trans- Atlantic country do all angry 
persons consign their tormentors? 

85. Which Is the most appropriate bland to sto]» 
at on the first day of the week? 

86. The capital of what state of the Union ii 
clearest to young girls? 

87. What cape of North America is in very 
general circulation, and pleases everybody? 

88. What island of the Eastern Hemisphere do 
all separated friends hope for? 

89. What mountain of North America was dear 
to the gods of the ancients? 

90. What river is the Spanish gentleman of Europe ? 

91. What body of water is the favorite resort of 
defeated candidates? 

92. What country is unfavorable for thin-blooded 
or poorly-clad persons? 

93. Which is the most ruinous city of western 
Europe? 

94. What is a good cape of North America from 
which to fish? 

95. What city of the United States is a girl in a 
man's article of clothing? 

96. Which is the most chaste state of the Union ? 

97. What pleateau of Asia must be the confession 
of every coward? 

98. What city of south-western Asia is the 
natural enemy of a certain North American rodent? 

99. What mountains of North America are 
always on the tumble? 

100. What city of central Asia is indispensable 
for mooring ships? 

PROBLEMS, 

76. What per cent, income will Alabama 9's 
yield, bought at 85 and paid at par in 15 years? 

77. How many acres in a triangular field whose 
base is 325 yards, and its altitude 160 yards? 

78. Wliat is the area of a circle whose circum- 
ference is 160 yards? 

79. What is the amount of ^225, at 6 per cent 
compound interest for 4 years? 

80. Find the present worth of a note for $175, 
payable in 8 months, interest being computed at 7 j(. 

81. \ is what per cent, of I? 

82. In 25 kilogrammes how many pounds, Troy 
weight? 

83. What is the difference between the cube and 
cube root of .027? 

84. Divide the number 210 into three parts, sack 
that the last shall exceed the first by 90, and the 
parts be in geometrical progression. 

85. The continued product of three numbers is 
geometrical progression is 216, and the sum of the 
squares of the extremes is 328 ; what are the 
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86. It is required to find three numbers in 
geometrical progression, such that their sum shall be 
14^ and the sum of their squares 84. 

87. Three numbers are in arithmetical pro- 
gression ; their sum is 27, and the product of the ex- 
tremes is 77 ; required the numbers. 

88. What number is that whose fourth part ex- 
ceeds its fifth part by ^? 

89. The sum of two numbers is 72, and the sum 
•f their cube roots is 6 ; what are the numbers? 

90. What number is that which, if 4 be subtracted 
from it, % of the remainder will be 7 ? 

91. A certain number increased by i, is to the 
same number increased by 4, as the square of the 
Bunber is to its cube ; what is the number? 

92. There is a certain number, which being sub- 
tracted from 22, and the remainder multiplied by the 
number, the product will be 1 17; what is the number? 

93. The sum of three numbers in arithmetical 
progression is 15, and their continued product is 
105 ; what are the numbers? 

94. Divide the number a into two such parts, that 
the sum of the squares of those parts shall be 6, 

95. A is 4 years older than B ; and the sum of 
the squares of their ages is 976. What are their ages ? 

96. In a descending arithmetical series, the first 
term is 730, the common difference 2, and the last 
term 2 ; what is the number of terms? 

97. Insert three arithmetical means between ^ 
and>^. 

98. Insert five arithmetical means between 5 and 

15. 

99. The sum of the terms of an arithmetical series 
is 280, the first term I, and the number of terms 32; 
what is the conmion difference? 

ioo« How many strokes do the clocks of Venice, 
which go on to 24 o'clock, strike in a day? 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT 

Select the number of answers required in the question, arranged 
in the order of choice. 



GEOLOGY. 
Name the ten most famous geologists of all time. 

ASTRONOMY. 
Name the five best works for school use on the sub- 
ject of astronomy. 

SCANDINAVIAN AUTHORS, 
Name the ten most famous Scandinavian authors 
of all time. Authors of Norway and Sweden only. 
APPLIED SCIENCE. 
Name the ten most important scientific inventions 
•f the nineteenth century. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE 

Milwaukee, December 26, 1884, 
No. 10 Orators. 
I. James G. Blaine. 2. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. 
Cox. 4. JniiaWardHowe. 5. Frederick Douglass. 
Frank A. Boston. 



If in the total number of votes Blaine should re- 
ceive 85, Cook 45, Cox 23, Howe 38, Douglass 9, 
the total of the above ballot would be 200. The 
vote securing highest total will receive first prize, etc. 



ANSWERS 

Answers to questions that appeared in the Decembernumber 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

ELISE PIUTTI. 

1. The translation of the Bible by Bishop 
Vulfila. 

2. Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott. 

3. Tacitus. 

4. About 98 or 99 A. D. 

5. Hans Sachs. 

6. About 6,000 poems. ' 

7. Sebastian Brandt. 

8. Das Nibelungen-Lied. 

9. At Muenchen, St. Gallen, Donaueschingen* 

10. Weimar, Thuringia, 

1 1. Die Xenien. 

12. Goetz von Berlichingen. 

13. Grace and Dignity. 

14. Bettina Brentano, later Bettina von Amim. 

1 5 . Frederic Chopin . 

16. Tieck, Novalis, August Wilhelm Schlegcl, 
Friedrich Schlegel. 

17. Peter Schlemihl by Adelbert von Chamisso. 

18. In 1721. 

19. Joachim Heinrich Campe. 

20. E. Marlitt. 

21. The transcendental element. 

22. Die Raeuber. 

23. Women should learn betimes to serve ac- 

cording to station, 
For by serving alone she attains at last to 

the mast'ry, 
To the due influence which she ought to 

possess in the household. 

Well for her if she finds no manner of life 

too offensive. 
And if to her the hours of night and of day 

all the same are, 
So that her work never seems too mean, her 

needle too pointed, 
So that herself she forgets and liveth only 

for others. 

24. Critique of Pure Reason, Critique of Practical 
Reason, Critique of the Faculty of Judgment. 

25. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling. 

HISTORY OF AG RICULTUR E 

D. E. LANTZ. 

1. Egypt. 

2. "Works and Days'* by Hesiod. 

3. Gardens of Alcinous and Laertes. ^ 
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4. Spurius Cassius. 

5. Agricola. 

6. The Saracens. 

7. Fuedalism. 

8. Conrad Heresbach (sometimes written Heres- 
bachius). 

9. Sir Humphrey Davy. 

10. Sir Anthony Fitzherbert. 

11. In 1838. 

12. In Virginia. 

13. In 1621. 

1 4. Jared Eliot ( 1 747). 

15. Thomas M. Randolph, of Virginia. 

16. In Gaul (France). 

1 7. Lord Southwell, vide Query Box. 

18. The ** American Farmer " at Baltimore, 
Md. (1819). 

19. In 1839 (^^e report for 1 838). 

20. In 1862. 

21. Isaac Newton, Horace Capron, Frederick 
Watts, William G. Leduc, Geo. B. Loring, and 
Norman J. Colman. 

22. Charies L. Flint. 

23. The Michigan Agricultural College at Lan- 
sing. 

24. (a) Iowa, (b) Illinois, (c) Pennsylvania, (d) 
California, (e) Texas. 

25. (a) Illinois, (b) Ohio, (c) Illinois, (d) Cali- 
fornia, (e) Kansas. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

GEORGE SELBY, A.M. 

1. Because it has few inflections. 

2. A grammatical form is "a mode of denoting 
some property belonging to a part of speech"— Swin- 
ton. 

3. Number, gender, case, person, voice, mood, 
tense, comparison. 

4. By inflection, radical change, an auxiliary 
term and by grammatical relation. 

5. Five : The noun, the pronoun, the verb, the 
adjective and the adverb. 

6. Gender in the English language is founded 
on sex except in a lew poetic forms. 

7. One, the genitive. It has lost four, namely, 
the dative, accusative, vocative and instrumental. 

8. Chiefly from the date of the Norman Con- 
quest to the time of Chaucer. 

9. By simply pointing out that it is a name of 
some quality or action. 

10. A collective noun is a common noun denot- 
ing a collection of individuals. — Swinton. 

It should take a plural verb when it denotes 
plurality of idea. — Murray. 

11. By becoming significant and applicable to a 
single individual. — Swinton. 

12. By being used to denote a class. Murray 
adds to this, "by being used in the plural." 



13. Nouns ending in x, eh (soft), sh, ss, z, &a 

14. Because they cannot be formed in the regular 
way. 

15. Man, woman, goose ^ mouse, foot, tooth, 

16. Brothers (by birth), brethren (of same com- 
munity), cloths (kinds of cloth), clothes (garments,) 
^^«j«j^j (men of talent), ^tfifiV (spirits) indexes (con- 
tents), indices (algebraic signs), peas (single ones), 
pease (collective), fish (collective), fishes, (individ- 
uals). — Swinton. 

17. These are plural forms usually treated as 
singular. — Swinton. 

18. They have none. 

19. Data (Latin), phenomena (Greek), banditit 
(Italian), seraphim (Hebrew). Some of the above 
are becoming regular by custom. 

20. By adding the suflfix to the principal noun. 
— Swinton. 

21. No. 

22. By different words. By different termina- 
tions. By compound forms. 

23. Except in the Saxon possessive it is denoted 
by position. 

24. Of with its phrase complement. 

25. A grammatical form denoting whether the 
speaker is meant, the person spoken to, or the person 
or thing spoken of. Some pronouns have different 
forms to denote persons, nouns have no such dis- 
tinction. 

GREEK LITERATURE. 

JULIA H. THAYER. 

26. Hcsiod. 

27. Yes. 

28. In Colonial Greece. 

29. Thucydides. 

30. From sunrise to sunset. 

31. Pericles. 

32. From the contest between iEschines and 
Demosthenes concerning Philip of Macedon. 

33. Socrates. 
' 34. Aristotle. 

35. The Epic. 

36. The Elegy. 

37. It is superior to all except the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

38. Plutarch. 

39. Diogenes. 

40. Because they were ignorant of true natural 
philosophy. 

41. iEschylus. 

42. Sophocles. 

43. Medea. 

44. Six years. 

45. Hippocrates. 

46. Pythagoras. 

47. Thales. 

48. Anabasis. ^->. ^ 
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49- 


The Olympic Games. 


50. 


AU day. 




JOURNALISM, 




FRANK D. SMITH. 


26. 


Lloyd's Newspaper. 


27. 


Henri Watterson. 


28. 


Joseph Hatton. 


29. 


Boston Woman's Journal. 


30. 


Josiah G. Holland. 


31- 


Charles Dickens. 


32. 


London Times in 1814. 


33. 


New England Courant, published at Boston. 


34. 


The Log Cabin. 


35. 


Murat Halstead. 


36. 


Charles B. Lewis of the Detroit Free Press. 


37. 


Stanley Huntley, author of *• Spoopendyke 


38. 


Samuel L. Clemens, "Mark Twain." 


39. 


William Henry Smith. 


40. 


George W. Smalley. 


41. 


Samuel Bowles, Sr. 


42. 


Washington National Era. 


43- 


Graphic. 


44. 


New York Puck. 


45. 


New York Tribune. 


46. 


New York Worid. 


47. 


Lucy Hooper. 


48. 


Youth's Companion. 


49. 


Pennsylvania Magazine. 


SO. 


Lippincott's Magazine. 


FACETIOUS GEOGRAPHY. 




N. K. ROYSE. 


26. 


Fairweather, Pleasant. 


27. 


Herat. 


28. 


Cradle (Tasmania), 


29. 


Assumption. 


30. 


Mississippi. 


31. 


Roan. 


32. 


Cayenne. 


33. 


Superior. 


34. 


Rheims. 


35. 


Nubia. 


36. 


Ascension. 


37. 


Cork. 


38. 


Pesth. 


39. 


Java. 


40. 


Monte Rosa. 


41. 


Cologne. 


4a. 


Buffala 


43. 


Nun. 


44. 


Montreal. 


45. 


Archangel. 


46. 


Concord. 


47. 


New Guinea. 


48. 


Havre de Grace. 


49. 


Turkey. 


50. 


Shanghai. 



FINANCE. 

H. K. ARMSTRONG. 

26. Francis Child, who established "Child's 
Bank" in the reign of Charles IL 

27. Sir John Houblon. 

28. On Tower Hill, London, (b) At Sydney, 
Melbourne, Calcutta and Bombay. 

29. Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

30. £icx}. 

31. (a) English, (b) West Indian, (c) Anglo-Gal- 
lic, (d) Scottish. 

32. John Law. 

33. April 14, 1803. 

34. July 29, 1 818, at Paris. 

35. Januaiy i, 1875. 

36. France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, (b) 
Greece. 

37. In 1865; to secure a uniform system of 
coinage. 

38. In Bologna, Catania, Geneva, Leghorn, 
Milan, Rome and Palermo. Largest, Milan. 

39. In April, 1 88 1. 

40. Japan. 

41. (a) The bolivar, (b) the gourde, (c) the 
mahbub. 

42. Yes, Japan. 
In the Hawaiian Islands. 
At Osaka. 
China : Government Bank of China, at. 



43- 
44. 
45. 
Pekin. 
46. 

47. 
48. 



Paris, 

Edmund Burke. 

Josiah Bounderby, Hard Times; Mr. Meagfes;- 
and Mt. Merdale, Little Dorrit; Tellson and Co., A 
Tale of Two Cities. 

49. (a) Edward Bulwer-Lytton, (b) Henry 
Fielding, (c) Joseph Addison. 

50. Tennyson, Locksley Hall ; Robert Browning, 
Mr. Sludge: "The Ntedium." 

PILGRIMS AND SHRINES. 

ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 

51. Santa Pudcnziana, dating to Pudens the 
Senator and his conversion by St. Peter. 

52. The side chapel, the well, and mosaic of 
the apse. 

53. The mosaic arch of triumph and apse, the 
crto del paradise ^ the Holy Column, the Chair of 
St. Charles Borromeo, the well, and the marble 
slab on which Santa Prasside took her rest. 

54. Fontana Paolina, which has five fountains 
in one. 

55. 
56. 

57. The font in which St. Peter baptised St. 
Prisca. 
58. 
59. 



Its catacomb. 

I Sacconi. 

The font in which St. 

Sant' Alessio. 



St Mary of the Martyrs. C^ r^r^r^\r> 
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60. 67 Agrippa, and completed B. C. 27. 

61. It is open at the top. 

62. Raphael, and the memorial tablet is by an 
altar to the Blessed Virgin. 

63. From its size as the largest Saint Mary's. 

64. The Esquiline. 

65. Built by Patrician John and his wife in the 
year 350. 

66. A fall of snow on the 5th day of August. 

67. A mosaic representing the vision of John, 
his wife and the pope. 

68. Opus Alexandrinum. 

69. By Pope Sixtus III, before the year 440. 

70. In 1299, by Turrita, a Franciscan monk, at 
the order of Nicholas IV, also a Franciscan. 

71. Theiirst gold brought by Columbus from 
the New World was used to gild its ceiling. 

72. Saint Peter, Saint John Lateran, and Saint 
Mary Major. 

73. From the chains of St. Peter deposited there. 

74. Michael Angelo*s Moses. 

75. The Tower of the Frangipani family. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

MRS. ELLEN K. HOOKER. 

51. Two days are so designated by different 
authors, viz: May 19, 1780, and August 26, 1684. 

52. An attempt of the Duke of Anjou to carry 
Antwerp by storm on Jan. 17, 1553* 

53. An organization to extirpate heresy, per- 
fected by the Duke of Guise. 

54. Fouquet. 

55. When Desmoulins made a speech on liberty 
in the gardens oi the Palais Royal. 

56. That of Louis XIV. 

57. The Prince of Conti in the reign of Louis 
XV. 

58. Saint Chapelle, by Saint Louis. 

59. One of the modes ot vengeance during the 
Reign of Terror — Filling the hold of a vessel with 
people and sending into the river, and scuttling 
that all might be drowned together. 

60. After the battle of Lodi. 

61. The victory of Marengo. 

62. On Dr. Franklin's visit to France in 1776. 

63. The siege of SebastopoL 

64. A Prussian officer at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

65. Mary de Medici. 

66. Louis XV. 

67. The massacre of SI. Bartholomew. 

68. (a) Henry IV here signed the Edict of Nantes; 

(b) Anne of Brittany founded an asylum here; 

(c) Refuge for fugitives during the Reign of Terror. 

69. The Queen of Navarre. 

70. Maria Theresa. 

71. General Cambronne. 

72. After the fall of Warsaw, one of the ministers. 



hoping to appease the indignation of the ccoird, 
uttered the equivocal expression, *' At the latest ac- 
counts quiet reigns at Warsaw." 

73. The Abbe Sieyes before Napoleon's oaas- 
paign. 

74. Austerlitz. 

75. Louis Philippe. 

MILITARY HISTORY 

S. M. FOX. 

51. Quebec, Louisbui^ and West Pmat 

52. Leonidas Polk (Confederate Army). 

53. Artemus Ward. 

54. Siege of Vicksbui^. 

55. July 4, 1863, capture of Vicksbnrg Sftd 
Battle of Gettysburg. 

56. General Jacob Brown. 

57. Nathan Hale. 

58. George Washington. 

59. Maj. GenU Thomas Mifflin. 

60. General Nathaniel Greene. 

61. "Marco Bozzaris,'* by Fitz Greene Halleck. 

62. Eli Whitney, 1 765- 1825. 

63. Kansas, loss 6iT8i in each thousand. 

64. Saratoga (Oct. 1777), success of Ameiicaa 
independence depended on the engagement. 

65. New Orleans, January 8, 1815. Lq«, 
American 21 ; English, 1925. 

66. General Joseph Hawley. 

67. General Nathaniel Lyon, killed at WiJsoa 
Creek, August 10, 1 861. 

68. General Henry Knox. 

69. Maj. General Artemus Ward. 

70. Mercy Warren, wife of General JaaiM 
Warren. 

71. Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

72. Major General Nathaniel Greene; 

73. Nathaniel Lyon, August 10, 1861. 

74. The treaty which closed the war with 
Mexico, February 2, 1848. 

75. Santa Anna, at battle of Cerro Gordo, Apfil 
18, 1847. 

CHEMISTRY 

F. A. HOLTON. 

51. 1:2; i:i; 3:2; 4:2; 5:2. Nitrous oxide. 

52. Elements in the gaseous state unite in some 
simple ratio by volume. 

53. Potassium-hydrogen sulphate and nitric add. 

54. Sulphur. 

55. Allotropism. 

56. Sulphurous acid. 

57. Phosphorescence, 

58. Sulphuric acid. 

59. Phosphorous. 

60. Brande and Kunkel, 1669, from urine. 

61. Arsenic and antimony. 

62. Where the supply of oxygen is least 

63. Carbonic acid and carbonous oxide. 
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64. Pass the gas over heated potassium, carbon 
separates. 

65. The carbonic acid of the atmosphere. 

66. For the determination of atomic weights. 

67. The heat liberated m burning the material. 

68. Physical. 

69. 1812. 

70. Physical. 

71. Its explosion is instantaneous. 

72. Alkaline. 

73. Silicon. 

74. Liberates carbon and carbonous acids. 

75. 1265.6 litres. 

P ROB LEMS. 

51. Sixty. 

52. Twenty miles square. 

53. I5-3- 

54. 25x20x4. 

55. J, i, and I. 

56. 4, 12, and 36. 

57. Ninety-six. 

58. $150, $100, $225, and $175. 

59. Three hundred thirty-three. 

60. $1,080. 

61. 51! acres. 

62. A's share, 1 160; B*s share |i20. 

63. 51.92+fect. 

64. Eighteen inches. 

65. Thirty-six. 

66. A, 'A, A, «. 
ft7 a^+-ry-ry'-f-y 

68. Chie-ninth. 



69. 
70. 

71- 
72. 

73. 
74. 



3.1 ■-M" 



5^— 6« 



and : 



75. 8+24^^6=1-180+120^6+270+54^6+27. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

76. By the atmosphere, the water, and by the 
action of the heated interior. 

77. Rivers wearing out deep channels in their 
courses. 

78. Four: fringing reefs, barrier reefe, encircling 
reefe, and atolls, or coral islands. 

79. Humboldt enumerates two hundred twenty- 
five. 

8a West of the Caspian Sea. 

81. Perennial or constant, intermitting and 
periodical. 

82. The direction and amount of the sun's rays, 
its vicinity to the sea, the prevailing winds to which 
it is exposed, and its elevation. 



83. To the equatorial region. 

84. In the Indian Ocean, along the coast of 
Guinea, and in the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico. 

85. They are periodicals that blow on the 
Mediterranean Sea in summer, and owe their origin 
to the Sahara desert. 

86. It prevails on the deserts of Arabia, Nubia, 
Persia, and Syria. 

87. Egypt. 

88. It is a hot wind of Italy and Greece. 

89. The pamperos. 

90. The bora. 

91. The greater part would be a barren desert. 

92. The Great Desert, Arabia and Persia. 

93. In the tropics of the New World, 115 inches 
annually. 

94. 250,000. 

95. Lichens, algae and mosses. 

96. The palms. 

97. Cotton, hemp and flax. 

98. Alexander Winchell. 

99. Henry D. Thoreau. 

100. Louis Agassiz. 

MODERN EUROPE. 
(1492- 1885.) 

76. M. H. Tromp. 

77. The Palace at Versailles, which cost over 
eighty million dollars. 

78. Peter the Great. 

79. Charles XII, of Sweden. 

80. Frederick William I, of Prussia. 

81. Frederick II, of Prussia. 

82. George I. 

83. George II, at Dettingen. 

84. Sweden and Norway. 

85. Aspern in 1809, by the French and Aus- 
trians. 

86. Garibaldi. 

87. William Pitt. 

88. Frederick WiUiam I. 

89. Louis XrV, of France. 

90. Charles VI IT, of France. 

91. Louis XVI 1 1, of France. 

92. Frederick II, elector of Brandenburg. 

93. I^uis XVI, of France. 

94. Ernest I. 

95. Ivan II, of Russia. 

96. James I. 

97. Henry VIIL 

98. Richard Cromwell. 

99. Elizabeth Stuart 
loa Mary Queen of Scots. 

EDUCA TION. 

76. About IC02. 

77. Sarah Lloyd, the poet's teacher. 

78. Philip MeUncth05,^^^5,^^oOgle 
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79. Zerah Colbum (1804—). 

80. Napoleon, in 1801. 

81. Cambridge, Oxford and London. 

82. Oxford. 

83. Smithsonian. James Smithson. 

84. George Peabody, also Mr. Slater. 

85. Columbia College, New York. 

86. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

87. Worcester, 1774. 

88. Ohio. 

89. Harvard. 

90. Columbia. 

91. Ingham. 

92. Notre Dame. 

93. Georgetown College. 

94. Heidelberg. 

95. Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

96. Dublin. 

97. Rugby. Eton is well known. 

98. (a) Bowdoin, (b) Dartmouth, (c) University 
of Vermont, (d) Harvard, (e) Brown. 

99. (a) Yale, (b) University of Pennsylvania, (c) 
Princeton, (d) Delaware College, (e) Johns Hopkins. 

100. (a) Michigan University, (b) University of 
Wisconsin, (c) University of California, (d) Vander- 
.bilt University, (e) University of Colorado. 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT, 

COLLEGES, 
yfanu thi tin leading Colleges of Liberal Arts in 
Europe, Nine hundred votes were cast as follows: 



I. 


Cambridge, 


90 


6. 


Leipsic, 68 


a. 


Oxford, 


90 


7. 


Paris, 62 


3- 


Berlin, 


87 


8. 


Trinity (Dublin), 50 


4- 


Heidelberg, 


76 


9- 


Gottingen, 44 


5. 


Edinburgh, 


75 


10. 


Bonn, 43 



Vienna, 38; Glasgow, 30; Halle, 25; Munich, 20; 
Prague, 18; Eton, 16; Leyden, 14; Zurich, ii; 
Geneva, Copenhagen, 9 each; Berne, Strasburg, 7 
each; London, 6; Aberdeen, 5; Jena, Bologna, 4 
each; Florence, 3; Moscow, Rome, Wittenberg, 
Pisa, Athens, 2 each; scattering, 17. Total, 900. 
NATURAL WONDERS. 

Name the ten most famous Natural Wonders in 
the world. One thousand one hundred votes cast 
as follows: 

1. Niagara Falls,N.Y. 108 

2. MammothCave,Ky. 106 

3. Natural Bridge, Va. 100 

4. Yosemite Valley, 97 

5. Giant's Causeway, 90 
Maelstrom, 30; Dead 



6. Fingal's Cave, 90 

7. Geysers of Iceland, 65 

8. Colorado Caiion, 60 

9. Big Trees of Cal., 51 

10. Yellowstone Park, 40 
Sea, 27; Glaciers of the 



Alps, 27; Volcano Vesuvius, 24; Mer de Glace, 16; 
Rocks of Gibraltar, 12; Pictured Rocks of Superior, 
Grotto of Capri, ii each; Gulf Stream, 10; Hot 
Springs of Arkansas, Salt Mine of Cracow, 9 each; 
Grotto of Antiparos, Palisades of the Hudson, 8 



each; Bay of Funda, Desert of Sahara, 3 each; 
Great Salt Lake, Scenery of the Rhine, Victoria 
Falls, ToruUo, iCtna, Fires of Bakon, Cedars of 
Lebanon, 2 each; scattering, 68. Total, 1,100. 
GERMAN AUTHORS. 
Name the ten most famous German Authors of 
all time. One thousand two hundred sixty TotflS 
cast as follows : 

1. Goethe, 126 6. Luther, 89 

2. Schiller, 120 7. Humboldt, 7S 

3. Heine, 96 8. Kant, 76 

4. Lessing, 94 9. Schlegel, 74 

5. Richter, 90 10. Grimm, 71 
Uhland, 62; Klopstock, 48; Ranke, 40; Herder. 

Hans Sachs, 31; Strauss, 22; Wieland, 21; 
Burger, 18; Fichte, 17; Schelling, Hegel, 15 each; 
Korner, 13; MuUner, 8; Kepler, 7; Fischart, Hoff- 
mann, 6 each; Foque, Niebuhr, 5 each; Mommsen, 
Auerbach, 4 each; Freytag, 3; Tieck, Muller, Amd, 
Leibnitz, Gottsched, Arndt, Novalis, Werner, Wag- 
ner, Opitz, Liebig, Mendelssohn, Ebers, Neandei^ 
2 each; scattering, 28. Total, 1,260. 
MEDICINE. 
Name the five most distinguished members of Mr 
Medical Profession now living. Two hundnt 
twenty-five votes cast as follows: 

1. Pasteur, 25 3. Sequard, 90 

2. Hammond, 21 4. Flint, 18 

5. Virchow, i6. 
Holmes, 15; Agnew, 14; Huxley, 12; Bliss, 10; 
Bartholon, 6; Ringer, 5; Dio Lewis, 4; Barkec, 
Lester, Hamilton, 3 each; Mackenzie, Belrotl^ 
Politzer, Esmarch, Kock, Thomas, Shrady, Rich- 
ardson, Pepper, Sands, Jacobi, 2 each; scatteringy 
26. Total, 225. 



REVIEWS 



POETS OF AMERICA. 

When a critic like Stedman writes upon the 
subject of the American Poets, we are not only 
interested in what he has to say of the poets, 
but in finding out what stores of reflection and 
experience open in the critic's own mind in 
such companionship. It is Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, the poet and the American, that we 
make acquaintance with in this book. From 
what he thinks of Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman and 
Taylor, we learn what he thinks of poetry, the 
poetic temperament, life, and criticism, and it 
IS almost superfluous to add that his judgment 
is as unstrained and sensible as it is apprecia* 
tive. He is a model critic, and what he has to 
say in ** The Outlook," although one may not 
agree with him upon some points taken, is en- 
tirely original and justifiable. Mr. Stedman's 
estimate of authors is perhaps acceptable to a 
greater number of Americans than that of any 
other critic, and partly because it is so free 
from meretricious pretensions. Aside from 
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Ihe value of what he says is the sense that is 
vnstrained. He comes before us not merely as 
the cultivated student of poetry, but also as a 
professor of the faith. He does not write as 
the mere literary man, appreciating excellence 
wherever he finds it, but as one who under- 
stands the needs of poetic expression and must 
reject everything that does not respond to 
them. What Mr. Stedman thinks of poetry, 
or even of the limitation of poetical composi- 
tion is only to be learned from a careful study 
of the whole volume, and every person who 
wishes to inform himself upon this too-much 
neglected subject will find this the only entire- 
ly comprehensive work yet given to the public. 
IBoston: Houghton, MifHin & Co. Buffalo: 
Peter Paul & Bro., i2mo, cloth, pp. 516. 1(2.25. 

gACRED POETS. 

Frederick Saunders, the author of those en- 
tertaining works, — *' Salad for the Solitary and 
the Social," and " Pastime Papers ;" has pub- 
lished a revised and enlarged edition of his 
" Evenings with the Sacred Poets," a series of 

?uiet talks about the singers and their songs, 
t is one of the most delightful works of the 
kind ever published. The volume is divided 
into twelve evenings, two having been added 
in the present edition, and embraces a study of 
the following subjects : Biblical, Greek, and 
Early Latin ; Mediaeval Latin ; German Refor- 
mation Era; German Thirty Years* War; 
Swedish, French, Spanish, etc.; Early English; 
Later English; Modern English and Ameri- 
can ; Recent American and English. It will 
be seen by the above enumeration that the 
subject has been exhausted. The book, as a 
book, is a creditable one to its publishers, being 
attractive as to size of type, width of margin, — 
iust wide enough, — and general appearance. 
New York : Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 575, $2.50. 

THE NEW KING ARTHUR. 

It is no easy task to characterize with nice 
«liscrimination a writer so versatile, and in 
some respects so nearly unique, as the author 
of the " Buntling Ball,^* and " The New King 
Arthur,** two of the most remarkable poems 
that have ever been published in this country 
in anonymous form. If she (for we take a 
different position from most of the critics in re- 
gard to the sex of the author) exhibits some 
single poetic traits which in themselves are 
rare, it is likewise true that the combination 
which she exhibits is very rare indeed. These 
Tolumes contain a wealth of charming poetry, 
distinguished alike by vivid imagination, deli- 
cate fancy, refined thought, grasping the follies 
of the hour, brilliancy of style, strong dramatic 
power, and a thorough mastery of the art of 
versification. These books will not lose their 
interest as speedily as some people seem to 
suppose, but are a permanent addition to our 
poetical literature. New York ; Funk & Wag- 
sails, i2mo, o(oth, pp. 164, $1.50. 

MUMOR IN ANIMALS. 

No artist of our day, nor of any previous 
time, so far as our recollection serves, has 
done so much to popularize natural history 



among young people as Mr. Beard. He has 
the happy faculty of rendering his subject so 
attractive by his own method of dealing with 
it, both as to text and pencil, that his book 
forces itself as a consequence into public no- 
tice, not alone bj^ its humorous illustrations, 
but also as entertaining and instructive reading. 
The book fills the position for which it was de- 
signed admirably well, and will undoubtedly fill 
the hearts of many of Mr. Beard's young 
friends with gladness. New York : G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. Buffalo : Peter Paul & Bro, 4to, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. no, $2.50. 

CRITICISM. 

That indefatigable literary worker, William 
Shepard, who recently assumed the editorship 
of Lippincotfs Magazine, and infused more 
life into the first number of the same than had 
been visible for years previous, is the editor of 
a selection of the best criticisms on the best 
authors of the nineteenth century that has 
reached our table. It is entitled "The En- 
chiridion of Criticism." Mr. Walsh, whose 
editorial name is the more common Shepard, 
first attracted the public attention by the 
" Literary Life " series published by the Put- 
nams a few years ago. We prefer the 
arrangement of the present volume to that of 
the older series. Although it does not furnish 
quite as interesting reading, the authorities can 
be more readily traced. Why did not Mr. 
Shepard go still further and give us the work 
from which the selections were made as well as 
the author. It would certainly have added to 
the value of the collection in one respect; the 
reader could have obtained the complete essay 
if he desired so to do. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., i6mo, cloth, pp. 278, $1.50. 

STANDARD OPERAS. 

The "Standard Operas," their plots, their 
music, and their composers, by George P. 
Upton, is a hand-book that will be welcomed 
by a multitude of opera goers as well as musi- 
cal people generally. The author is one of the 
leading musical critics in this country, and has 
won a position in our literature as the discrimi- 
nating translator of Louis Nohl's " Biographies 
of Musicians." The present work embraces 
an outline of sixty-four operas by twenty-two 
popular composers. Not the least interesting 
is the short biographical notice which intro- 
duces each author. Chicago : Jansen. McClurg 
& Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 344, ^1.50. 

AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co.'s announcements of 
new books to be published during the spring of 
1886, is one of the most noteworthy offering 
that we have seen for many a day. What is 
called " a new and thrilling novel of literary 
life in New York," heads the list. It is entitled 
"The Story of Margaret Kent," by Henry 
Hayes. This novel will undoubtedly take its 
place among the dozen or fifteen best novels 
that are produced each year in this country. 
Another novel that will undoubtedly have a 
lar^e sale is " Cleopatra," by Henry Greville. 
This is the original copyright edition, with Jk 
new portrait of the author. We can only 
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enumerate the other works of fictioR to be pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Co. They include "Fohn 
Bodewin's Testimony," by Mary Hallock 
Foote, now appearing as a serial in the Century, 
and in many respects one of the most striking- 
ly original productions that we have had the 
pleasure of reading. Howells* " Indian Sum- 
mer" from Harper* s is included in the list; also 
" A Romantic Young Lady," by Robert Grant; 
"The Prelate," by Isaac Henderson; "Two 
College Girls," by Helen Dawes Brown; and 
" Next Door," by Clara Louise Burnham. The 
most important literary announcement is " The 
Longfellow Biography," by Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow, to be published in two volumes, with six 
steel and numerous wood engravings, at six 
dollars. " The Life and Works of Mrs. Clem- 
mer " will form four handsome volumes. "Poets 
and Problems," by George Willis Cooke, and 
"Italian Poets," by W. D. Howells, also 
promise something worth marked attention. 
The list also contains sixteen other titles by 
such writers as Joel Chandler Harris, W. J. 
Rolfe, James Freeman Clarke, F. B. Sanborn, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Maturin M. Ballou, Francis 
Clifford Brown, Rev. J. B. R. Walker, Clara 
Erskine Clement, Katherine E. Conway, a 
former resident of this city, and others. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The School Journal |^eeted its readers in a 
new dress, beginning with the new year. 

The New Princeton Review starts off on 
its new journey under favorable auspices. The 
editorial management rests in good hands, the 
list of contributor's engaged is a long and note- 
worthy one, and the publisher's name stands for 
expenence and financial stren^h. The first 
number is, beyond all comparison, the hand- 
somest job of magazine printing issued in this 
or any other country. The Review will be pub- 
lished six times a year at three dollars per an- 
num. A. C. Armstrong & Son are the publish- 
ers, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Ginn & Co., announce for publication in June, 
" Eysenbach's German Grammar." Revised by 
Wm. C. Collar, A. M., Head Master of the Rox- 
bury Latin School, Boston. It is a short practi- 
cal grammar, designed to give the student the 
power of understanding, speaking, writing and 
reading German with the utmost economy of 
time and labor. They will also publish about 
March first. " The Philosophy of Wealth: Eco- 
nomic Principles newly formulated," by John B. 
Clark, A.M., Professor of Historv and Political 
Science in Smith College, and Lecturer on 
Political Economy in Amherst College. 

D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, have recently 
published " The Temperance Teachings of Sci- 
ence," by Professor A. B. Palmer of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It is intended for teachers 
and pupils in the public schools, and is strongly 
endorsed by those interested in the cause. It ex- 
presses no opinions as to the particular methods 
of what is called "Temperance Work." Nothing 



is said as to the propriety or efficacy of pledgees, 
moral suasion, political a^tation, or legislative 
enactments. The sole object has been to bring 
all, and especially young people, to the rational 
conclusion and firm resolve, that in whatever 
form, as an article of " diet," of luxury, or as a 
beverage, alcohol is harmful ; is useless ; we will 
not take it 

The " Letters to a Daughter " which Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., have recently published should 
prove unusually acceptable to parents. The let- 
ters are brief, and marked by good-sense, sym- 
pathy, and a thorough understanding of the sub- 
iect. The author, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, has 
lad lai^e experience in the training of girls, 
and this, joined with her facility as a writer, 
has rendered her peculiarly fitted for her task. 
Her style is clear and entertaining, and the 
man^ lessons of practical wisdom conveved are 
of priceless value in the education of girls. Ad- 
ded to the nine letters, covering a range of top- 
ics from personal manners to mental and spir- 
itual culture, is a "Little Sermon to School 
Girls," which, in a more general style of treat- 
ment, admirably summarizes and enforces the 
lessons previously inculcated. 

A matter of special interest to New-England- 
ers will be found in the announcement of the 
publishers of the Bay State Monthly, that they 
have decided to enlarge the scope of that Mag- 
azine so as to include in its plans not only the 
Bay State, but all of its sisters in the historical 
New England group. With the January number 
the old title will take a subordinate position, 
and we shall be introduced to the New England 
Magazine, The enlarged periodical will aim to 
become a treasury of information relating to 
matters of special interest to citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, and to be of spec- 
ial value as an authoritative recorder and me- 
dium of interchange and information for Libra- 
ries and Historical Societies, and for histoiy 
and literature loving people generally. 

Poultney Bigelow, eldest son of the Hon. Jobs 
Bigelow, has made an arrangement with Col. 
Pope, the bicycle manufacturer, by which he ac- 
quires editorial control of, and a substantial pe- 
cuniary interest in, the Boston monthly known 
as Outing, The offices of the magazine have 
been removed to New York city. Mr. Bigelow 
is a Yale man, and a graduate of the Columbia 
College Law-School. He was the London cor- 
respondent of the Herald last year, and would 
have been sent to Russia had the British lion 
and the Russian bear come to blows, as they 
were expected to do. As it was, he returned to 
New York to take an editorial position on the 
Herald staff, but subsequently resigned it to en- 
gage in the new work he has now undertakeiij 
ivir. Bigelow made a voyage around the world 
in a sailing vessel which was wrecked off the 
Japanese coast in 1876. He has travelled over 
the United States pretty thoroughly from uic 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande; and 
Europe has been his "stamping-ground' fo^" 
nearly a dozen years, during which time he nas_ 
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learned the habits of most of the natives from 
Hamerfest to Palermo and from London to Ber- 
lin. ' He assumes the management of Outing 
in an enthusiastic spirit, and with every pros- 
pect of success. 

OPEN CONGRESS. 



QUESTIONS. 

No. 1 8. — ^Who wrote the lines, 

" Here's a cup to the dead already ; 
Hurrah for the next that dies."? 

No. 19. — Is not the word its found in the 
English Bible.? 

No. 20. — Will the Open Congress be so kind 
as to give a more extended answer to question 
25 in English Literature, which says ** the first 
year of a century has its terminal unit in the 
figure one ?" 

ANSWERS. 

No. 8. — I eaclose a clippiag from the N. Y. 
World oi Jan. 13, 1879, which I had preserved 
confirming the old saw to the effect that, *' If you 
keep an article seven years you will find use 
for it." Referring to Maxim Number 49 "A 
cup to the dead already, hurrah for the next 
that dies." Bryant says that the author is 
absolutely unknown. It has been attributed to 
Alfred Domett and to Bartholomew Dowling. 
I gave in my answer in accordance with Bry- 
ant's note, deeming that good authority. In 
your answer you give Bartholomew Dowling. 
The N. Y. World gave the preference to Do- 
mett, — ^as you wul see by the following: 
The song from which these lines are taken was 
written by Alfred Domett, the " Waring " of 
one of Robert Browning's earliest and best 
dramatic poems. A kinsman of Domett's, and 
of the same name, who resides in New York, 
informs me that he came of a Dorsetshire 
family, and after leaving Cambridge read law 
and was called to the bar in 1841, but never 
practised. Four years before he was called to 
the bar he had shown what lay in him by pub- 
lishing in Blackwood's 2l Christmas hymn since 
become more famous than its author. Mr. 
Longfellow in 1844 republished this hymn in 
tha\ charming little collection of poems, "The 
Waif." It is written in a strain of wonderfully 
sweet and solemn music After flinging his 
English life behind him suddenly, as Browning 
tells us, and vanishing upon the morrow of a 
pleasant supper party from which he had walk- 
ed home armin-arm with Browning, 

" thro' the merry weather, 
The snowiest in all December." 
Alfred Domett wandered to and fro on the 
earth for several years. He passed some time 
in India, where he wrote the wild song from 
which the lines in question are taken, during 
an epidemic of the cholera, and he finally 
established himself in New Zealand. In that 
interesting colony he held office for a long time 
as Colonial Secretary, Minister of the Crown 
Lands and Premier, and there he wrote his 
longest poem, " Ranolf and Amohia : a South 



Sea Day-Dream." A few years ago he reap- 
peared in England, to be greeted with enthusi- 
asm by Browning and a few more friends of his 
earlier life, and in England he now lives. He 
has published there smce his return not only 
his " Ranolf and Amohia,*' but a number of 
shorter poems — among which he did not think 
fit to include the song of the cholera — in a col- 
lection entitled "Flotsam and Jetsam." His 
song of the cholera was first introduced to 
American readers about a quarter of a century 
ago by William Young, well known by his 
translations of Beranger, then the editor of the 
New York Albion^ who is also, I believe, a 
kinsman of Mr. Domett, and who spelled the 
name with two m's. Mr. Domett, of New York, 
on the contrary spells it with a single ** m,** as 
does Mr. Davenport Adams in his Dictionary 
of English Literature. 

H. M. T. A., PENN VAN, N. Y. 

No. 19.— I find in Queries for November, 
1885, P- i74» the statement: "Some people will 
be surprised to learn that the word its is not 
found in our English Bible." Prof. Swinton 
makes the same statement in his new English 
Grammar. See also Webster's' Dictionary. It 
is found once, viz.: in Leviticus, xxv: 5. "That 
which groweth up of its own accord, etc." — I 
have an edition of 1690. The Chicago Ad- 
vance is cited as saying : " On account of the 
lack of that word." I find it in Jeremy Taylor, 
if he is correctly quoted by Welch. ("English 
Literature.") "The Autumn with its fruits 
produces disorders for us." You are doing a 
good work in Queries. I wish you all manner 
of success. 

J. C, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

No. 20. — The first day and the starting-pointy 
or zero, of the Christian chronological scale, 
was the midnight with which the ist of January, 
I A. D.; commenced. This was the moment, 
therefore, at which the first century began; and 
it ended evidently when, dating from that mo- 
ment, 100 complete years had elapsed. The 
first century, therefore terminated, and the sec- 
ond began, at the midnight between the 31st 
December, 100 A. D., and the ist January, loi 
A. D. In like manner, the second century ter- 
minated, and the third began, at the midnight 
between the 31st December, 200 a. d., and me 
1st January, 201 A. d. It- is evident, therefore, 
that the entire year 100 A. D. belonged to the 
first century, and the entire year 200 a. d. to 
the second century ; and in the same manner 
it follows that the entire year 1800 a. d. be- 
longs to the eighteenth century. The eight- 
eenth century, therefore, commenced with the 
1st January, 1701 A. D., and terminated with 
the 31st December, 1800 A. d., both these days 
belonging to that century. In like manner, 
the first day of the nineteenth centurjr was ist 
January, 1801 A. D.,and its last day will be 31st 
December, 1900 a. d. 

C. M., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

No. 16. — In answering query No. 16, in 
"Open Congress" on " Mason & Dixon's Line," 
the Editor says it is a nutter of doubt whether 
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any of the monuments set up by those survey- 
ors are still in existence. It may interest some 
to know that at least one of them remains. It 
can be seen in the Blue Ridee Mountains, near 
the Blue Mountain House, the summer resort 
on the line of the Western Maryland railroad. 
Stereoscopic views, showing both sides of it, 
are sold. 

D. W. N., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



THE QUERY BOX 

Notes and Exceptions. — The Editor al- 
ways reserves the right of receiving answers 
which di£[er from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptable. The editor is 
m no way responsible for the answers furnished 
by contributors, neither can the contributor be 
expected to defend his position as taken on dis- 
puted points. Exceptions will appear for what 
they are worth in this column, if they comply 
with the general rules of newspaper correspond- 
ence. Contributors who furnish observations 
for this department should use due caution in 
preparing their copy, and, above all else, write 
plainly. A number of objections have been re- 
ceived which cannot be used on account of 
carelessness in the above respects. General 
History, — 56. Julius Caesar filled all of these 
offices. I presume that Tacitus also fulfils the 
conditions of this question — but Caesar most 
certainly does. 58. As the question was 
framed, — I looked for an author in the classic 
period of the Latin language. Sarcopius is an 
excellent authority, but not classic in the sense 
I understood. The period of Classic Latinity 
closes with the Antoninus m the 2nd century, 
while Procopius lived in the 6th century. 
Tacitus, as I understood the question, is a 
strictly correct answer. — E. F. Antiquary, — 
79. Hadyn says, " The song of Moses on the 
deliverance of the Israelites, and their passage 
through the Red Sea, 1491 B.C. is the most 
ancient poetry extant" The Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica says, " History not only informs us 
that Moses and Miriam, the first authors that 
are known to mankind, sung on the borders of 
the Red Sea a song of divine praise, to celebrate 
the deliverance which the Almighty had vouch- 
safed to the people of Israel by opening a 
passage to them through the waters, but it has 
also transmitted to us the song itself, which is 
at once^ the most ancient monument and a 
masterpiece of poetic imagination." Amer- 
ican Literature, — No. 76. What was the 
earliest book in American literature ? ** Bay 
Psalm Book," printed at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1639-40. Authority : " Primer of American 
Literature," published in Chautauqua Course. 
United States,— g. Your answer is wrong. The 
battle of Sillery fought April 28, 1760, near 
Quebec was the last battle. Quebec was cap- 
tured September 13, 1779. — (Anderson's Gram- 
mar School History, page 62). 10. Are you 
BOt mistaken about Arnold fighting in the 
French and Indian wars ?— S. M. F. In your 



issue of September there is a gross mistake, 
though not aparticularly important one. Andrew 
Johnson was Governor of Tennessee before the 
War, by election. He is best known here as 
"Governor Johnson." This was before his 
election to the Senate. I remember a conver- 
sation with him during the year of the John 
Brown Raid, at the State Capital, where he was 
the executive, so I do not speak from hearsay. 
He was succeeded by Isham G. Harris, the 
present United States Senator.— H. T. S. 

Natural History. — ^41. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1,000. First prize 
won by D. E. Lantz, Manhattan, Kas. Score 
925. Second prize won by Gracia McWil- 
liams, Odell, 111. Score 875. Third prize won 
by Elliott Northcott, Clarksburg, W. Va. Score 
840. Fourth prize won by S. M. Fox, Maa- 
hattan, Kas. Score 830. Competitors 56. 

Modern Europe. — 42. One hundred ques- 
tions. Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by 
Isabel Beard, Brooklyn, N. Y. Score 885. 
Second prize won by John H. Woods, Jacksoa- 
ville. 111. Score 870. Third prize won by Mrs. 
C. J. North, Buffalo, N. Y. Score 850. Fourth 
prize won by C. C, Coit, New London, Ct 
Score 845. Competitors 49. 

Education. — 43. One hundred auestions. 
Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by W. P. 
Russell, Gaylersville, Ala. Score 905. Second 
prize won by M. E. Comstock, Cleveland, O. 
Score 870. Third prize won by Mrs. L. R* 
Webster, Jacksonville, Ore. Score, 860. Fourtk 
prize won by Miss C. M. Williams, Cambridge- 
port, Mass. Score, 845. Competitors 38. 

Special.— 92. Three hundred twenty-five 
questions. Perfect score 3,250. First prize 
won by Wilson Ford, Boston, Mass. Score 
2,985. Second prize won by Emily J. Marsee, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Score 2,890. Third prize won 
by Anna P. Rotch, Weedsport, N. Y. Score* 
2,855. Fourth prize won by John A. Brown, 
Exeter, N. H. Score 2,845. Competitors 18^ 

Colleges.— 88. Number of votes cast 900^ 
by ^o competitors. Maximum count of 685 
attamed by P. Reese, Westminster, Md., and 
J. P. Cushing, who divide first and second 
prizes. Third prize won by J. T. Milliken, 
Illipolis, 111. Score 658. 

Natural Wonders. — 89. Number of votes 
cast 1,100, by no competitors. Highest pos- 
sible score 807. First prize won by Miss Ida 
Canon, Cleveland, O. Score 807. Second 
prize won by D. E. Lantz, Manhattan, Kas. 
Score, 797. Third prize won by J. T. Barstow, 
Detroit, Mich. Score 778. 

German Authors.— 90. Number of votes 
cast 1,260, by 126 competitors. Maximum 
vote cast by James Holcraft, Baltimore, Md. 
Second prize won by W. G. Jones, Williams- 
burg, Va. Score, 902. Third prize won by 
Lilian Denio, Batavia, N. Y. Score 888. 

Medicine. — 91. Number of votes cast 225 
by 45 competitors. Maximum count of loo 
cast by William Bedell, Cleveland, O., and 
John Moran, Albany, N. Y., who divide first 
and second prizes. Third prize won by Mrs. 
A. S. Dole, Amherst, Mass. Score 8^^^*^^ 
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RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. The object of the prize questions is to stimulate 
ctudents to embrace a more extended and compre- 
liensive view^ of the subjects treated, and furnish the 
instructor and his class an entertaining department. 

2. Every reader of Queries is entitled to com- 
pete. Letters should bear post-mark not later than 
the date specified. 

3. Answers should be arranged and numbered, 
written legibly in ink on one side of note paper only, 
headed with the subject, and signed by the full 
address of the competitor. In Questions of Judgment 
one sheet of paper should be used, or paper cut 
postal size preferred, for each set of answers. An- 
swers should be as concise as possible. Where 
practicable, authorities should be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each correct 
answer; answers in part will be accredited. All 
answers will be placed on fil^ and a correct account 
kept. The competitor who answers the greatest 
number of questions will be awarded first prize, etc. 

5. In Questions of Jud^ment^ the competitor, the 
total of whose vote stands the highest, will be de- 
clared winner. In case of a tie in totals we shall 
decide in order of choice. Therefore answers should 
be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions refer to the past as well as the present 
vnless otherwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are 
payable in new and standard books selected from the 
list of new books published in each issue. 

8. Clubs and Reading Circles are allowed to com- 
pete as one individual, but more than one member of 
the same club cannot compete for the same prize. 

9. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
should be addressed, with postage fully prepaid, to 
the Editor of Queries, 274 and 276 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRIZES. 

No. 55. — Problems. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of 
questions due March 15 th. 

No. 66. Chemistry. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First, $5, second $2.50, third $(.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of 
questions due March 15th. 

No. 68. — Finance. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to third set of 
questions due March 15 th. 

No. 69.— History op France. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First, $5, second $2.50, 
third, $1.50, fourth, Queries one year. Answers 
to fourth set of questions due March 15th. 

No. 76.— Literature of Greece. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
third set of questions due March 15 th. 

No. 78.— Facetious Geography. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second, $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
fourth set of questions due March isth. 

No. 87.— English Grammar. One hundred 
questions. Prize $io. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
second set of questions due March 15 th. 

No. 93.— Biology. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
(Queries one year. Answers to second set of ques- 
tions due March 15th. 



No. 94. —Study of Words. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to second 
set of questions due March 15 th. 

No. 100.— History of Rome. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50^ 
third $1.50, fourth QuERiis one year. Answers to 
first set of questions due March 15th. 

No. 1 01.— Geology. Prize f6. First $3, second 
$2, third Queries one year. Answers due March 15. 

No. 102. — Astronomy. Prize $6. First $3, 
second, $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
March 15. 

No. 103.— Scandinavian Authors. Prize $6. 
First $3, second $2, third Queries one year. Aa- 
swers due March 15th. 

No. 104.— Applied Science. Prize $6. First 
$3, second $2, third Queries one year. Answers 
due March 15th. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



Outlines of Philosophy. With special reference to 
the Theory of Education, by James Sully, M.A. 
Reading Club edition, by J. A. Reinhart. Syracuse; 
C. W. Bardeen, i6mo, cloth, pp. 375, $1.50. [82. 

College Series of Greek Authors. Euripides 
Bacchantes. Edited on the basis of Wecklein% 
Edition, by J. T. Beckwith. Boston : Ginn & Co., 
i2mo, cloth, pp. 148, $1.15. [83. 

Greek Inflection, or Object Lessons in Greek 
Philology, by B. F. Harding. Boston : Ginn & 
Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 110, 55 cents. [84. 

Aztlan. The History, Resources and Attractions 
of New Mexico, embellished with Maps and seventy- 
five characteristic Illustrations, by William G. 
Ritch. Sixth edition. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., 
I2mo, paper, pp. 254, 75 cents. [85. 

Three Visits to America, by Emily Faithful. New 
York : Fowler & Wells. i2mo, cloth, pp. 400, 
$2. [86. 

• iEsop's Fables, Illustrated. The People's Edi- 
tion. New York: Fowler & Wells. i2mo, cloth, 
pp. 72, $1. [87. 

Household Remedies for the Prevalent Disorders 
of the Human Organism, by Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
New York : Fowler & Wells. . i2mo, cloth, pp. 230, 
$1.50. [88. 

How to Read, and Hints in Choosing the Best 
Books, with classified lists of works on biography, 
history, criticism, fine-arts, fiction, poetry, religion, 
science, language, etc., by Amelie V. Petit. New 
York: Fowler & Wells. i2mo, cloth, pp. 220, 
$1.50. [89- 

Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. A manual 
for the use of colleges, schools and general readers, 
by Jerome Walker, M.D. With original and care- 
fully selected illustrations. New York : A. Lovell 
& Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 412, $1.50. [90. 

A Lucky Waif, a story for mothers, of home and 
school life, by Ellen E. Kenyon. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 300, $1 25. [91. 

Expression: Its Anatomy and Philosophy, by 
Sir Charles Bell. K. H. With the original notes 
and illustrations designed by the author ; and with 
additional illustrationn and notes. New York ; 
Fowler & Wells Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 202, $1.25. [92. 

Traits of Representative Men, by George W. 
Bungay. New York : Fowler & WeUs Co., I2mo, 
clott pp. 286, $1.50. [93. 
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We call the attention of our readers to the 
Publishers's Announcement on another patre of 
the publication of the first volume of Queries in 
book form. The volume will be a complete 
edition of all the Questions and Answers that 
appeared in the first volume of Queries, from 
January to December, 1885, inclusive, together 
with the answers to all questions appearing in 
the November and December issues. The 
work will contain a series of one hundred ques- 
tions and answers on the following interesting 
subjects, by well-known authorities : American 
History, The Antiquary, Art, Astronomy, Chem- 
istry, Classical Mythology, Commerce and Manu- 
facture, The Drama, Education, English Gram- 
mar, Facetious Geography, Finance, History of 
France, General History, Geography, German 
Dterature, History of Agriculture, Journalism, 
American Literature, English Literature, Litera- 
ture of Greece, General Literature, Mathematics, 
Maxims, Medicine, Military Historv, Modern 
Europe, Music, Natural History, Pilgrims and 
Shrines, Problems, Questions of the Day, 
Science, Theology, United States History, 
together with Questions of Judgment on ninety- 
one different subjects. The volume will be 
bound in cloth, and will be ready for delivery 
about March first It is now in press. Our old 
subscribers will welcome the opportunity to 
preserve their Queries in a substantial form; and 
our new subscribers can possess themselves of all 
^e questions that have appeared at a slight outlay. 
The price will be one dollar a copy post paid. 
Persons forming clubs may count each order 
received for the re-prints as one subscription. 



Contributions on the subjects named have 
been received, and will be published as soon as 
circumstances will permit; *' Facetious Litera- 
ture," •* Historv ot New York," " History of 
Ancient Egypt/' **History of England,*' "Famil- 
iar Science," '* History of Philosophy." "Litera- 
ture of Rome," ** Railroad Surveying and Con- 
struction," "Physics," "History of Music" *'Phi- 
lology,"and "History of the United Sutes." The 
following subjects have already been assigned : 
*• Grecian Art,'' "Roman Art," " Italian Art," 
** Egyptian Literature,'* " Shakespeare," •* Ec- 
clesiastical History," *'Patron Saints," "History 
of Poetry," '* History of Virginia." " History of 
Kentucky," ** History of Connecticut/' " History 
of West Virginia," " Geology,*' "Applied Mathe- 
matics," " Histonr of the Civil War," " Trigo- 
nometry,*' " Matnematical Geography/' "Bota- 
ny," etc. We call attention of contributors to 
the above list, and trust those who are preparing 
papers for publication in this magazine will be 
governed accordingly. 

The editor has in view a series of histories of 
the several States of the American Union, to 
appear in Queries. Contributions are solicited 
by competent persons. The history of New 
York, Virginia, Connecticut, West Virginia and 
Kentucky are already in hand. 

The steady increase in the circulation of this 
magazine, is an encouraging feature in its pub- 
lication, that is constantly present in its 
manageirent. Nearly all of our old friends have 
signified their intention to remain with us the 
coming year, and nearly an equsd number of 
new names have been added to our list of sub- 
scribers to begin with the New Year. A great 
many of these have ordered the questions and 
answers of volume one, that they may have the 
Queries from the beginnine. If the old saw is 
true, — •*once a subscriber, always a subscriber," 
undoubtedly the early faithful, when a row of 
bound volumes shall have accumulated upon 
their shelves, will look back with pride, certainly 
withQut regret, upon the day when they made 
the investment in a subscription to Queries. 

We would call the attention of subscribers 
who are about to renew their subscription to 
Queries, and others to our Premium List For 
six subscriptions and six dollars we will send 
an extra copy to getter up of club, and books 
to the value of one dollar. For twelve subscrip- 
tions and twelve dollars we will send one extra 
copy, and books to the value of three dolUurs. 
For eighteen subscriptions and eighteen dollars 
we wifi send one extra copy and books to the 
value of five dollars. For twenty-four subscrip- 
tions and twenty-four dollars we will send one 
extra copy and books to the value of seven dol- 
lars. Additional subscriptions at same rate. 

In addition to the above we will send to the per- 
son who forms the largest club before March ist, 
1 886,a copy of theNewRevised edition of Adam's 
Historical Chart, with maps of the Workl's 
Great Empires. It will be sent in either form pre- 
ferred, on rollers, linen- mounted, entire, adapted 
to attachment to wall or blackboard. Poruolio 
form,in half-bindine.the chart linen mounted^and 
folded to leaf as a^ooJ^gCja^^lge^ijxl^^^ 
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ALMOST all of the standard works of our 
best authors have been " the product of 
much intellectual exertion and study." Pope 
published nothing until it had been a year or 
two before him, and even then his printer's 
proofs were full of alterations, and upon one 
occasion his publisher thought it wiser to have 
the whole re-set, rather than to make the 
necessary corrections. Goldsmith considered 
four lines a day good work, and was seven years 
in writing the " Deserted Village." Hume's 
•• History of England " was written on a sofa, 
and every edition was corrected by the author 
himself, until bis death. Robertson used to 
write out his sentences on slips of paper, round 
them and polish them, then put them in a book, 
which in turn underwent revision. Burke had 
all of his important works printed two or three 
times at a private press before they went into 
the hands of a publisher. Akenside, Gray, and 
even Thomson, lazy as he is said to have been, 
were indefatigable correctors. Johnson and 
Gibbon were the least laborious in arranging 
their copy for the press. Dryden generally 
wrote hurriedly, to provide for the day, but his 
« Absalom and Achitophel " and the " Hind 
and Panther " show painstaking in correction. 
" Paul and Virginia " was copied nine times by 
the author, St. Pierre. The amatory epistles 
in "Heloise," Rousseau "wrote on fine gilt-edged 
eard-paper, and having folded, addressed, and 
sealed them, he opened and read them in the 
solitary woods of Clairens, with the mingled en- 
thusiasm of an author and lover." Sheridan 
worked hard, and waited for his bright thoughts. 
Burns showed judgment and taste in correcting, 
and wrote in the open air, " the sunnier the 
better." A rapid cpmposer was Lord Byron, 
and he made good use of his " pruning-knife." 
Sir Walter Scott undertook the revision of the 
whole of the '^Waverley Novels," which 
showed his liking for literary labor. Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge and Moore, all show 



great care in their works. Campbell's altera- 
tions showed thought, and generally were de- 
cided improvements. Allan Cunningham cor- 
rected very little. 

To explain the reference made to Thomson 
above, I will add that the author of the 
" Seasons " and the " Castle of Indolence " paid 
homage in the latter admirable poem to the 
master-passion or habit of his own easy nature. 
He was so excessively lazy, it is said, that he 
was seen standing at a peach tree, with both 
his hands in his pockets, eating the fruit as it 
grew. 

That the fourth scene of the second act of 
King Henry IV is laid in a room in the Boar's 
Head Inn is familiar to all, but, perhaps, few' 
only know that the last grand Shakesperian 
dinner took place in this same Boar's Head 
Tavern, Eastcheap, about 1 784. A boar's head 
with silver tusks, which had been suspended in 
some room in the house, at the great fire fell 
down with the ruins of the houses, little injured, 
and was conveyed, over thirty years ago, to 
White Chapel Mount, where it was identified 
and recovered. 

Dickens did not have a brother named Moses, 
as has been stated, but one who so resembled 
the Moses in the " Vicar of Wakefield," that 
Dickens used to call him Moses ; but a younger 
sister who could not speak plainly fell into the 
habit of calling him Bozie or Boz. This simple 
circumstance prompted him to assume the name 
in the first article he risked to the public. 

In regard to houses where authors have 
written : The house and garden where Gibbon 
finished his " Decline and Fall " is in the lower 
part of the town of Lausanne, behind the church 
of St. Francis, and on the right of the road 
leading down to Ouchy. The wall of the Hotel 
Gibbon occupies the site of his summer-house ; 
a few acacias remain. In Gibbon's record of 
the completion of this great work he wrote : " It 
was on the day, or rather the night of the 27th 
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of Jane, 1787, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, that I wrote the last line of the last 
page, in a summer-house in my garden. After 
laying down my pen, I took several turns in a 
berc^au or covered walk of acacias, which com- 
mands a prospect of the country, the lake and 
the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature was 
silent" 

Byron wrote the ** Prisoner of Chillon '* about 
two miles distant from this same Lausanne, at a 
little inn at Marges. 

Milton was bom at the "Spread Eagle,** 
Bread Street, Cheapside, December 9, 1608, and 
was buried, November, 1674, in St Giles' 
Church, Cripplegate, without even a stone, in 
the first instance, to mark his resting place ; but, 
in 1793, a bust and tablet were set up to his 
memory by public subscription. The London 
residences of Milton, with one exception, have 
all been destroyed, the exception being the' 
bouse where part of "Paradise Lost" was 
written. It is in Petty France, at Westminster. 
The lower part of the house is a chandler's 
shop ; the parlor, up stairs, looks into St James* 
Park. The house belonged to Jeremy Ben- 
tham, who caused to be placed on its front a 
tablet bearing the inscription: "Sacred to 
Milton, Prince of Poets.'* 

A curious incident befell Mademoiselle 
Scudery, the Sappho of the French, and her no 
less celebrated brother. They were in a room 
at an inn, while on a traveling expedition, talk- 
ing over a romance which they were jointiy 
composing, to the hero of which they had given 
the name of Prince Mazare. *' What shall we 
do with Prince Mazare?" said Mademoiselle 
Scudery to her brother. •* Is it not better that 
he should fall by poison than by the poniard ? " 
" It is not time yet/' replied the brother, " for 
that business; when it is necessary, we can 
dispatch him as we please ; but at present we 
have not quite done with him." Two merchants 
in the adjoining room, upon hearing the con- 
versation, full of their supposed important dis- 
covery, rushed out to inform the police that a 
terrible consphracy had been formed between 
the two persons to kill some real prince, to 
whom they had given the assumed name of 
Prince Mazare. The brother and sister were 
duly arrested and conducted to Paris, and it 
took no little explanation and expense to procure 
their liberation. 

An amusing account of Chatterton's idea of 



gain and loss is given below : Chatterton wrote 
a political essay for the North BriioHy whick 
though accepted, was not published on accoimt 
of the death of the Lord Mayor, Chatterton*8 
patron. So he went to work to calculate his 
loss and gain, and set it down thus : 
Lost by the Lord Mayor's death, in 

this essay - - - ;^i-n-6 

Gained in Elegies - £2-2, o 
** " Essays - - 3-30 

5- S-o 

Am glad he is dead by - - - LZ'^'h'^ 
A history of magazines would be interesting. 
The Gentleman* s Magazine passes for the 
earliest periodical of that description, but un- 
accountably, for it was preceded nearly forty 
years by the Gentleman^ s Journal oi Matteaux, 
a work much more closely resembling our 
modem magazines. On the first page of the 
first number of the Gentleman's Magazine^ it is 
stated that it contains *' more than any l)ook of 
the kind and price," thus proving that it was 
not the only magazine in existence at that time. 
The ladies ought to be interested in the fact 
that years ago there met at Mrs. Montagu's a 
literary assembly called the ''Blue Stocking 
Club," in consequence of one of the most 
admired of the members, Mr. Benjamin Stilling^ 
fleet, always wearing blue stockings. The 
appellation soon became general as a name for 
pedantic or ridiculous literary ladies. Hannah 
More wrote a volume in verse, entitled " The 
Bas Bleu: or Conversation." It proceeds on a 
mistake of a foreigner, who, hearing of the Blue 
Stocking Club, translated it literally "Bas Bleu." 
Mrs. Thicknesse undertook to construct a 
letter, every word of which was French, yet no 
Frenchman could read it, while an illiterate 
Englishman or woman could decipher it easily. 
The following is the letter, so ingeniously 
written : " Pre dire sistre, comme andse us, and 
pas the de here if yeux canne, and chat ta 
my dame, and dine here ; and yeux mai go to 
the faire if yeux plaise ; yeux mai have fiche, 
muttin, pore, buter, foule, hdr, fruit, pigeon, 
olives, sallette, forure diner, and excellent te, 
cafe, port vin, an liqueurs ; and tell ure bette 
and poll to comme, and He go tu the ^ire and 
visite the Baron. But if yeux dont comme ta 
us, He go to ure house and se oncle, and se 
houe he does ; for mi dame se he bean ill ; 
but deux comme ; mi dire yeux canne ly here 
yeux nos; if yeux love musique, yeux mai 
have the harp, lutte, or viol heere. Adieu, mi 

dire sistre." :> 
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We leave it for the doctors to decide 
JQSt what class of mental disorder Doctor 
Johnson suffered from in feeling that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to touch with his 
inger every post on his road homeward — a 
feeling so strong and controlling that he often 
turned back to touch one which he had missed; 
but when they locate and classify it, they will 
find that many a man who is supposed to have 
an appetite for strong drink is only laboring 
under the dominion of the same spirit of system- 
atic repetition. A large proportion of drinking 
men, this side of the drunkard line, will acknowl- 
edge that " they drink — they don't know why." 
Not from that intense, craving desire which has 
been painted so generally, that some who have 
been tempted to touch liquor or have once gone 
to excess seem to think it their bounden duty, 
out of deference to accepted traditions, to trot 
straight down hill. These are paralyzed by 
their fears, and if any form of possession of the 
devil remains in this age, it is the insane belief 
that a man has lost his will, that he is in the 
hands of an overpowering enemy, that he no 
longer possesses a power to act in his own be- 
hall Such feelings are mild forms of insanity, 
and if indulged in will make a man crazy 
enough to imagine himself a tea-pot and his 
arm the spout. * « * 

Many a man on a cruise, under changed sur- 
roundings, gives up his habit of drinking alto- 
gether and without trouble, but falls into the 
old routine as soon as the familiar saloons 
greet his eye. Perhaps Doctor Johnson could 
pass posts in the Hebrides, but found those of 
London quite irresistible on his return. If liquor 
were only drunk to satisfy intense craving, the 
saloons might close at once. It stands re- 
sponsible for too many crimes. Perhaps there 
ic some truth in the assertion that nothing is too 
bad to say about it. But such a course does not 
lead to intelligent dealing with the evil. Care- 
fully analyzed, it will be found that many a man 
drinks as an excuse to go home and be violent ; 
many another does it rather than be considered 
responsible for the support of his family ; still 
others learn to use it as a threat or a quiet re- 
venge. Drink stands in no sense responsible 
lor these things, any more than a club does for 
a murder. It is the spirit behind it. Its true 
temptations are four : it gives some men the idea 
that it braces them to extra effort, and makes 
them ready and confident ; it serves to drown 
aorrow for a few hours ; it makes a pleasant, 
easily-gratified sort of post-touching habit; and at 



last, it does become a craving. But this craving 
is not as irresistible, in nine cases out of ten, as 
it is asserted to be. Some extreme instances 
are tortured beyond expression by the desire, 
but it is so easy to say *U can't help it,'* and so 
readily do men class occasional tipplers among 
irresponsible inebriates, that the wife-beater, the 
duty-shirker, or the retaliator, find it very easy 
to cover themselves by attributing their villainies 
to " that cursed drink I " It is convenient even 
in determining to commit murder to drink deep 
to brace up for the deed, and to afford an excuse 
afterward for what was coolly premeditated. 

* ♦ * 

Very little of the charity of this world means 
self-denial. When people give, it is generally 
out of that portion of their possessions which 
they value least. Some love ease more than 
money, others waste their time but cling to 
their silver; this one considers reputation better 
than all things else, and not a few who lack 
tracts give dear cords of advice. So each class 
gives what it can spare most readily, without 
regard to the need of the other side. Time and 
advice fiow freely from some and money from 
others. Then the world says this is all as it 
ought to be, and flatters itself on the sensible 
division of the work. But is the sole end of 
charity the relieving of actual distress ? Is the 
giving of what we do not want true charity ? 

* • * 

It is the food which we most lack that the 
best charity bestows. It is in giving of our 
most valued possessions and most difficult ex- 
ertions that true charity toward others consists. 
Whole armies of Christians go through life dis- 
pensing gifts to the poor — ^and grinding the 
servants oi their own household. The great 
majority of teachers, from the nursery to the 
pulpit, render such an exact measure of good to 
those around them that they chill the heart and 
make culture and progress, and even religion, a 
grim and cheerless thing. To unbend, to be 
genial, to condescend, to offer the simple cup 
of cold water, the trifling charity of good cheer 
to the world, this is not in their list of good 
works, but would it not be better than all ? 

* ♦ * 

In the great world of life it is but a common 
occurence that we form animosities against our 
fellow beings, and oft times without just cause, 
not being familiar with those persons. But 
when we meet persons on equal footing, time 
and time again, when they occur and re-occur 
in our daily walks, wj 
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most enticing disguise of beautiful and persuad- 
ing lips ; if then we can stop and realize that 
they are intruding themselves upon our observa- 
tion against our better reason, we cannot keep 
back that animosity of feeling, try how we will. 

It is thus with that little epithet "lovely," — 
in its proper sphere it is one of the most beauti- 
ful words in our language, but of late years it 
has been distorted and deformed to such an ex- 
tent as to be scarcely recognizable, and nine 
cases out of ten it drops from the lips as dead 
and meaningless stuff. We can compare it 
only to one of those common beauties, who, in 
their proper sphere would really and truly be 
lovely, but who by reason of their commonness 
and intrusiveness excite nothing but disgust. 

"The epithet * lovely *," says Marsh, the rec- 
ognized authority in phraseology both here and 
in England, "can fitly be used of dem^ capable 
of exciting, by their moral and physical per- 
fections, the passion of love, and, at the same 
time, of reciprocating it. That only is /avefy 
which is both lovable and loving. In the affecta- 
tion and exaggeration which so often character- 
izes the phraseology of polite society, this un- 
happy word was seized upon and generalized in 
its application, it soon became the epithet of 
commendation in young ladies' seminaries and 
similar circles, where it was and is applied indis- 
criminately to all pleasing material objects, from 
a piece of plum cake to a Gothic cathedral. 
Ruskin unluckily adopted this school-girl trivi- 
ality, and, by the popularity of his writings, has 
made it almost universal, thereby degrading, vul- 
garizing.and depriving of its truesignificance,one 
of the noblest words in the English language.** 

Now, to the young ladies of this generation : 
You whose authoritative voice will govern and 
rule all polite society, to you we appeal ! Use this 
word only where it has a true and proper meaning, 
and we will forego our animosity and join with 
you in using it. * # * 

Edwin Arnold, the author of "The Light of 
Asia,*' which has met with unexpected success 
both in this country and England, is the second 
son of Robert Coles Arnold, a magistrate for 
Sussex, England. He was born on the loth of 
June, 1832, and pursued his early studies at the 
King's School, Rochester, and King's College, 
London. He was subsequently elected to a 
scholarship at University College, Oxford, 
where, in '52, he obtained the Newdegate prize 
for an English poem on the " Feast of Belshaz- 
zar.*' He excelled in the classics, and graduated 
with distinguished honors in 1854, on leaving 



college in King Edward VI's School, at Bir- 
mingham. The winning of the Newdegate 
prize stimulated the ambition of Arnold, and 
marked him as a man of unquestioned ability. 
Siding with the Liberal party, they sent him to 
India, where he became the principal of Paona 
College, in the Mahratta district, and it was 
while there that he laid the foundation of the 
work which has crystallized into the English 
epic, "The Light of Asia." During the Civil 
War in America he was an editorial writer on 
the London Telegraph, and by his powerful, 
pungent leaders in the columns of that paper, 
maintaining his belief in the ultimate triumph 
of the Free States, did much to counteract the 
pro-slavery tendencies of his countrymen. 

* ♦ * 

A glorious field of usefulness lies before us. 
A white harvest calls for zealous reapers. Hu- 
man progress with all its varied labors and fe- 
licities beckons us on. We should rely upon 
Divine assistance, and let our brains and mus- 
cles be co-workers with our faith. The ancient 
teacher said : **J"P'^cr will-help those who help 
themselves." We should be positive workers in 
the task before us — negative in nothing. Hav- 
ing courage equal to our convictions, that the 
world may be better for our lives. Life is grand, 
if we live it nobly, make the most we can out of 
it, and endeavor to be true to God, to ourselves 
and to humanity. Is it not pitiful that we so 
seldom find those who do this ? Even those who 
seem to have every facility for carrying out any 
grand scheme of usefulness their taste may dic- 
tate, are often but drones in the great hive of 
humanity, apparently absorbed in the pleasures 
of the hour, without a thought of the great re- 
sponsibility of existence, or of the mysterious 
hereafter that is so soon to open up before them. 
Life means work, growth, progress. There are 
many preachers, but too few practitioners in the 
field. With a high ideal conceived, the non- 
practitioner is the most selfish and useless of 
mortals. He exhorts and condemns, but does 
he ever stop to reflect upon the years that are 
gone, and think of the many wasted and mis- 
spent hours, the neglected opportunities for do- 
ing good, and the influence he might have ex- 
erted in rendering those around him better and 
happier, and learn a lesson for the future there- 
by. An earnest, Christian-like aspiration lies at 
the foundation of all really noble characters, 
and we need a higher than human wisdom to 
guide us on our way, we should not lack the 

♦* one thing needfuL" 
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A HERITAGE. 

The flowery field my carpet is. 

My roof the tinted sky : 
No arch so grand in ancient Rome, 
As spans the place I call my home- 
Beneath the stars I lie. 
The clouds my magic pictures dre, 

That noiseless shift at will : 
Sometimes Madonna faces smile, 
Or castle turns on sunny isle 

To cottage on a hill. 
My mistress is the white- faced moon, 

Though fickle, fair is she ; 
I wish no other in her place, 
If once a smile lights up her face 

Tis happiness for me. 
The flowers like little children seem, 

To hold and to caress ; 
The trees, that cradle me with ease. 
Rocked softly by the gentle breeze 

Show mother-tenderness. 
With these and health I ask no more. 

What more can mortal need? 
Your mansions grand, your works of art, 
I gladly yield you for your part, — 

Richer am I indeed. 

Carrie Stow Wait. 



MULTUM IN PARVO. 



DR. PALEY was so enamored of angling 
that he hobbled to the river's side in 
spite of his bodily infirmities, to ply the line, 
and had his portrait painted with a fishing rod 
In his hand. Being asked by the Bishop of 
Durham when one of his great works would 
be finished, he answered naively, as if fly-fish- 
ing, and not philosophy, were the main busi- 
ness of his life : " My lord, I shall work steadily 
at it when the fly-fishing season is over." 

George IV, who was so ignorant he could 
hardly spell, and who, in heart and soul, was a 
thorough snob, was described by Thackeray as 
"awabtcoat, an under- waistcoat, another un- 
der-waistcoat, and then nothing;" was still pro- 
nounced, on the ground of his grand and suave 
manners, "the gentleman of Europe." 

According to a recent calculation the amount 
of paper annually made in the world from all 
kinds of materials is 1,800,000,000 pounds, of 
which half is used for printing purposes, a sixth 
for writing purposes, and the remainder for 
miscellaneous purposes. For government pur- 
poses 200,000,000 pounds are used ; for instruc- 



tion, 180,000,000 pounds; for commerce, 240^- 
000,000 pounds; for industrial manufacture, 
180,000,000 pounds; for private correspondence, 
100,000,000 pounds, and for printing, 900,000,- 
000. These 1,800,000,000 pounds of paper are 
produced in 3,960 manufactories, employing 
90,000 men and 180,000 women. 

It is said that Kant, the German philosopher, 
who had a habit of sometimes uttering his 
thoughts audibly, but unconsciously, when 
alone, was once dining at a friend's, where he 
was bored by the dullness of the conversation, 
when, with honest simplicity, he unconsciously, 
but audibly, soliloquized : *' My God, what an 
intolerably tedious company this is!" 

It is a well known fact that the greatest wits 
have usually been melancholy. Though the 
liveliest of companions, they have been habitu- 
ally dipped in their solitary hours. Grimaldi 
was pursued by a devouring melancholy when- 
ever he was ofiE the stage, and Curran, who set 
the tables in a roar by his merry talk, was so 
sad that he declared that he never went to bed 
without wishing that he might not rise again* 
Sydney Smith was an exception to this rule. 

Robert Burns showed himself a gentleman 
when jeweled duchesses were charmed with his 
ways; and so did Dr. Arnold, when the poor 
woman felt that he treated her like a lady ; and 
Chalmers, when every old woman in Morning- 
side was elated by his courteous salute. But 
Johnson, who silenced an objector with, *'Sir, I 
perceive that you are a vile Whig," who ate his 
food like a famished wolf, and who deferred so 
litde to his friends that they could differ from 
him only in silence, was not a gentleman, 
though he had many manly qualities. 

George Eliot was an accomplished linguist, a 
brilliant talker, a musician of extraordinary 
skill. She had a musical sense so delicate and 
exquisite that there were tender, simple, true 
ballad melodies which filled her with a pathetic 
pain almost too keen to bear; and yet she had 
the firm, strong command of tone and touch, 
without which a really scientific musician can- 
not be made. I do not think this exceeding 
sensibility of nature is often to be found in 
combination with a genuine mastery of the 
practical science of music. But Mrs. Lewes 
had mastered many sciences as well as litera* 
tures. Probably no other novel writer, since 
novel writing became a business, ever possessed 
one tithe of her scientific knowledge. Mrs. 

Lewes was all genius and culture. Had she 
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never written a page of fiction, nay, had she 
never written a line of poetry or prose, she 
must have been regarded with wonder and ad- 
miration by all who knew her as a woman of 
vast and varied knowledge; a woman who 
could think deeply and talk brilliantly, who 
could play high and severe classical music 
like a professional performer, and could bring 
forth the most delicate and tender aroma of 
nature and poetry lying deep in the heart of 
some simple, old-fashioned Scotch or English 
ballad. Nature, indeed, seemed to have given 
to this extraordinary woman all the gifts a 
woman could ask or have — ^save one. In her 
appearance there was nothing whatever to at- 
tract admiration. 

A wide world of thought and feeling sepa- 
rates the popular or national from the learned 
or literary epic. For, however they may seem 
to agree somewhat in form — and even in form 
they are distinct — in the age which creates 
each, in the sentiment which animates them, 
and in the impressions they leave on the reader, 
they stand almost as wide apart as any two 
kinds of poetry can do. Take for instance the 
••Iliad" and "Niebelungen Lied," and com- 
pare them with the " ^Eneid," the " Jerusalem 
Delivered," the •* Paradise Lost," and see how 
entirely difEerent they are in origin, in charac- 
ter, in style, and the spirit which animates them. 

A pleasant story of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
runs to the effect that, when Mr. Emerson was 
traveling in Egypt with his daughter, they met 
an Englishman who did all in his power to 
make it pleasant for them, and when the time 
came for their separation, said: **You may 
wonder, sir, at my having overstepped my usual 
reserve so far as to become so intimate with 
you ; but it is for the sake of a countryman of 
yours, one bearing the same name — Emerson 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson. He has done me 
much good and I hope some time to cross the 
ocean to meet him." And Mr. Emerson never 
told him it was he himself whom he sought. 

Walt Whitman is above the average height, 
bis hair and beard are long and white as snow, 
and when he sits with his back to the light 
from the window, there is perceptible in his rud- 
dy face a deep, rich, almost maroon color. The 
fiace must have been very handsome once, and 
now, as he talks, the lines of age fade away, 
the face Ukes on the look of youth again and 
the beauty of a portrait that hangs on the wall. 
His eyes are blue-gray, and his forehead prom- 



inent just above the eyes, but not high. Al- 
though he will not clothe his ideas in the old 
forms of poetry, he has not declined to dress 
his body in the style of garments which poets 
affect, and his expanse of shirt-bosom^ fastened 
with a white button the size and shape of a 
buttonwood-ball, and his vast rolling collar, are 
of spotless purity. 

The author of the hymn, "Rock of Ages, 
Cleft for Me,*' was an English Episcopal clergy- 
man, named Toplady. The author of " Abide 
with Me," the well-known hymn-chant, was 
Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, of Devon ; and the 
popular hymn, '* Nearer, my God, to Thee," 
was the production of a Unitarian lady, Mrs. 
Sarah Flower Adams, wife of an English e»- 
gfineer. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is said, rarely writes any- 
thing with his own hand, his gift of spontane- 
ous composition, like Mr. Lowe's, amounting to 
improvisation. His treatise upon the Greek 
drama ^ as dictated from a few notes to a staff ol 
shorthand writers, who paid the right honorable 
gentleman a visit every morning for a couple ol 
hours, and took turns as they do in the "gal- 
lery," passing their manuscript to the printer 
at the end of the day. 

Mr. Tennyson is sand to be extremely fond 
of smoking the long clay pipe, called in Eng^ 
land a « churchwarden •'—such a pipe as the 
elder Weller and his grandson are smoking in 
one of the Ulustrations in the early edition of 
••Master Humphrey's Clock." The venerable 
poet has a rough deal box, holding perhaps 
twenty pounds of tobacco, and in an upper 
chamber, with this box near and along "church- 
warden " in hand, he talks by the hour to chosen 
cronies. 

There is an edition of the Bible, known as 
"The Vinegar Bible," from a mistake inwhick 
the «* Parable of the Vineyard" is printed 
"Parable of the Vinegar."* It was printed ifl 
17 1 7, by the Clarendon press. 

Carlyle's church-going religious belief is very 
amply illustrated by what Mr. James relates ci 
Carlyle's conversation with the new rector or 
his parish : " It is much, no doubt, to have a de- 
cent ceremonial of worship, and an educate^ 
polite sort of person to administer it But the 
main want of the worid, as I gather, just now, 
and of this parish especially, which is that part 
of the world with which I am altogether b«t 
acquainted, is to discover some one who really 
knows God otherwise than by hearsay, and can 
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tell us what divine work is actually done here 
and now in London streets, and not of a totally 
difEerent work which behooved to be done two 
thousand years ago in old Judea." 

At the end of a very weak and foolish book, 
the writer, as usual, printed the word ** Finis." 
A wit, who recognized the quality of the work, 
placed this pointed couplet below it: 

Finis ! — an error, or a lie, my friend! 

In writing foolish books— there is no End! 

Grattan never produced but one poetical 
composition in his life, and that was an epilogue 
lor a private play, which was performed by 
himself and several friends at Marley, the seat 
of the Latouches in Ireland. 

A good deal of confusion has arisen lately in 
the application of the appellatives, which are 
used to discriminate the book-wise. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the more common terms : 
Biblicgnoste, one knowing in title pages, and 
editions ; the place where printed ; the presses 
whence issued ; and all the minutuB of a book. 
A Bibliographe is a describer of books. A 
Bibliomane is an indiscriminate accumulator. 
A Bibliophile is a lover of books, who reads 
what he buys. A Bibliotaphe buries his l)ooks, 
by keeping them under lock, or framing them 
in glass cases. 

The Chinese language is said to contain only 
about three hundred and thirty words, yet it is 
by no means monotonous, for it has four ac- 
cents ; the even, the raised, the lessened, and 
the returning, which multiply every word into 
four. 

Cridcism with a vengeance. Gildon, in his 
^ Laws of Poetry," commenting on this line of 
the Duke of Buckingham's " Essay on Poetry," 

** Nature's chief master-piece is writing well^^ ' 
▼ery profoundly informs his readers: "That 
what is here said has not the least regard to 
penmqnship^ that is, to the fairness or badness 
of the handwriting," and proceeds through a 
whole page, with a panegyric on a fine hand- 
writing. 

Such a thing as a book without a single]mis- 
take has probably never been known; but an 
attempt has been made to obtain this result, 
and was as nearly realized as is perhaps possi- 
ble in the magnificent edition of *^ Os Lusiadas 
of Camoens," by Dom Joze Sonza, in 1817. 
The amateur spared no prodigality of cost and 
labor, and flattered himself, that by the assist- 
ance of Didot, not a single typographical error 



should be found in that splendid volume. But 
an error was afterwards discovered in some of 
the copies, occasioned by one of the letters in 
the word Lusitano, having got misplaced dur* 
ing the working of one of the sheets. 

A printer's widow in Germany, while a new 
edition of the Bible was printing at her house, 
one night took an opportunity of stealing into 
the office, to alter that sentence of subjection 
to her husband, pronounced upon Eve in Gen- 
esis, chap. 3, V. 16. She took out the first two 
letters of the word Herry and substituted Na 
in their place, thus altering the sentence from 
*' and he shall be Thy Lord " {Herr), to " and 
he shall be Thy Fool" {Narr), It is said her 
life paid for this intentional erratum. Some 
secreted copies of this edition were l)ought at 
enormous prices. 

There is a drawing of the head of Charles I 
in the library at St John's College at Oxford, 
wholly composed of minute written characters, 
which, at a small distance, resemble the lines 
of an engraving. The lines of the head and 
the ru£E, are said to contain the book of Psalms, 
the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer. 

The oldest publishing house in the world is 
that of Orell, Fussli & Co., in Zurich. The 
firm still possesses initial letters which were 
used in 15 19. 

Jean Ingelow spends much of her time in 
visiting the poor of London, and gives a din- 
ner three times a week to discharged invalids 
from the hospitals, and to others of the sick 
and disabled in want. 

Hawthorne was of the darker temperament 
and tendencies. His sensitiveness and sadness 
were native, and he cultivated them apparently 
alike by solitude, the pursuits and studies in 
which he indulged, till he became almost fated 
to know gayer hours only by stealth. By dis- 
position friendly, he seemed the victim of his 
temperament, as if he sought distance, if not 
his pen, to put himself in communication and 
possible sympathy with others, with his nearest 
friends even. His reserve and imprisonment 
were more distant and close, while the desire 
for conversation was livelier, than is seldom 
met with. There was something of strange- 
ness even in his cherished intimacies, as if he 
set himself afar from all and from himself with 
the rest The most diffident of men, as coy as 
a maiden, he could only be won by some cun- 
ning artifice, his reserve was so habitual, his 

isolation so entire, his solitude so vast .Hq^ 
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distinct people were formed by him,the world they 
lived in, how he came to know so much about 
them, by what stratagem he got into his own 
house or left it, was a marvel. Fancy-fixed, he 
was not to be jostled from himself for a mo- 
ment, his mood was so persistent. There he 
was in the twilight, there he stayed. 

Macaulay had extreme sensibilities. Many 
things that appealed to his pity easily moved 
him to tears, whether in the nature of things 
before him, at the theatre, or on the printed 
page. He loved his sisters throughout his life 
with an intense and worshipful love, such as 
those noble and refined minds are capable of 
feeling. The marriage of one of them excited 
feelings akin to jealousy, and when death rob- 
bed him of her, it nearly broke his heart. For 
a person who made so many desirable acquaint- 
ances, he formed but few true friendships. He 
was suspicious and slightly selfish. 

Charles Dickens inherited from his mother a 
keen appreciation of the droll and of the pa- 
thetic, as also considerable dramatic talent 
She is described as a little woman, who had 
been very nice-looking in her youth, having 
bright hazel eyes, and being a thoroughly good- 
natured, companionable body. She possessed 
an extraordinary sense of the ludicrous, and 
her power of imitation was something aston- 
ishing. On entering a room she almost uncon- 
sciously took an inventory of its contents, and 
if anything happened to strike her as out of 
place or ridiculous, she would afterward de- 
scribe it in the quaintest possible manner. In 
like manner she noted the personal peculiari- 
ties of her friends and acquaintances. 

When Dante was at the court of Sig. della^ 
Scala, then Sovereign of Verona, that prince 
said to him one day : ** I wonder, Signor Dante, 
that a man so learned as you should be hated 
by all my court, and that this fool (pointing to 
his buJBFoon who stood by him) should be so 
beloved.'* Highly piqued at this comparison, 
Dante replied: " Your Excellency would wonder 
less if you considered that we like those best 
who most resemble ourselves." 

A good story is current of an attempt to form 
a club from the splendid literary material which 
old Concord afforded twenty-five years ago. 
Emerson conceived the idea, and he invited 
his friends, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Channing, 
George William Curtis and Alcott, to meet at 
his house every Monday evening. There was 
about as much variety of temperament in the 



club as there was of color in Joseph's robe. 
Emerson tried heroically to blend them, but in 
vain. Hawthorne would not say a word ; the 
others were about as congenial, and three ses- 
sions finished the club. 

The original manuscript of Washington's 
Farewell Address was sold at auction in Phila- 
delphia, to a citizen of New York, for $2,300, 
February 12th, 1850. 

The "Wicked Bible " was printed and issued 
in 1632. It derived its title from the fact that 
the word *' not " was accidentally omitted from 
the seventh commandment by one of the intel- 
ligent compositors of the period, and an act o£ 
Parliament ordered the destruction of the entire 
edition. 

The last joke of Sydney Smith, of facetious 
memory, uttered when he was on his death-bed, 
was suggested by this subject. Some one had 
swallowed a bottle of ink, and was afraid that 
it would poison him. '*Let him swallow a 
quire of blotting-paper," said the wit, " and it 
will absorb the ink." 

Solon, one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece^ 
was born at Salamis, educated at Athens, and 
like Thales studied under the Egyptian priests. 
He was a celebrated lawgiver of the Athenians, 
and the friend of Lydia, to whom he made his 
famous saying : " No man can be called happy 
till he dies." He died, aged 80, 558 years be- 
fore Christ. 

Among the languages of civilized nations, 
English is the most widely spread. It is the 
mother tongue of about 1 20,000,000 ; German of 
between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 ; French be- 
tween 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 ; Spanish of 40,- 
000,000; Italian of 28,000,000; and Russian of 
between 55,000,000, and 60,000,000. 

One Scott, more famed as a poet than a 
pleader, had a housebreaker for his first client 
at Jedburgh, and did his best for the rogue, 
who, in thanking him after the trial, expressed 
himself as much grieved at being unable to 
repay him in current coin ; but lacking that, 
gave him two valuable bits of information, 
assuring him that a yelping terrier inside a 
house was a better protection against thieves 
than a big dog outside a house ; and that no 
sort of lock so bothered one of his craft as an 
old rusty one. Philosophically accepting the 
inevitable, the author of "Waverly" consoled 
himself by turning the couplet : 

Yelping terrier, rusty key, 

Was Walter Scott's first Jeddart fee. 
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HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 

STEVEN B. AYRES. 

1. Who were the first Europeans that touched at 
•ny part of New York State? 

2. What celebrated explorer made the first 
hostile foray into Northern New York? 

3. What powerful Indian confederacy occupied 
Central and Western New York? 

4. What was the first white settlement in the 
State, and when was it occupied? 

5. What celebrated Jesuit was tortured and 
suffered disfigurement at the hands of the Iroquois— 
the Jesuit whose wrinkled and withered hands were 
afterwards kissed by Anne of Austria? 

6. Who was the first English Governor of the 
Colony? 

7. What Governor was executed for treason? 

8. What Frenchman invaded Western New York 
with a powerful army, toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century? 

9. When was New York divided into counties? 
How many original ones? Give their names. 

10. What prominent gentleman went to England 
with four Indian Sachems and introduced them to 
royalty? 

11. Where was the first English trading post on 
Lake Ontario? 

12. Who launched the first ship on Lake Erie? 
And when? 

13. What young Irishman came to New York 
early in the eighteenth century and became a baronet? 

14. What powerful western trading post was cap- 
tured by the English in 1758? 

15. What early college was founded from the 
pnKeeds of lotteries? 

16. What Quaker printed the irst New York 
newspaper? 

17- Did residents of New York city ever engage 
in the slave trade? 

18. What neighboring state claimed a great part 
of the area oi New York, and was only satisfied by a 
cession of several million acres west of Seneca Lake? 

19. What three towns of New York once peti- 
tioned the king to make them a part of Connecticut? 

20. Who was «• The Patroon?" 

21. Who was the last royal Governor of the Colony ? 

22. What Scotch physician was appointed Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Colony and held the office 
fifteen yean? 



23. What English Governor hanged himself—- 
supposed to have been made insane by the stubborn- 
ness of the Colonial Congress? 

24. What flourishing city was burned in 1690^ 
and its inhabitants massacred? 

25. Who were «• The Palatines?" 
FACETIOUS LITERATURE. 

{AUTHORS* NAMES,) 
CLARA J. MCKEAN. 

1. A lion*s house, in a place without water dug 
in the side of a hill. 

2. A word often used by teamsters, and a kind of 
shrub. 

3. A great many pilgrims have knelt down to 
kiss. 

4. A kind of nail, and a city road. 

5. Makes and mends for first-class customers. 

6. A product of the farm-yard, an adjective in 
the comparative degree, and a weight 

« 7. A kind of linen. 

8. A conjunction, and the sovereign prince of 
Tartary. 

9. Represents the dwellings in civilized countries. 

10. What a father said to his son when he wished 
him to eat more properly. 

1 1. Can be worn on the head. 

12. Margin and value. 

13. A name that means such fiery things, 
I can't describe their pains and stings. 

14. . A boy*s name, and an island. 

15. An officer of a monastery. 

16. A boy*s name, and a city of Massachusetts. 

17. Not a point of the compass, but inclines to 
one of them. 

18. A man looking at a burning house named 
three authors in an exclamation. What were they? 

19. What an oyster-heap is apt to be. 

20. A beautiful river in New York. 

21. A chain of hills containing a treasure. 

22. A girPs nickname, a suffix, and a male child. 

23. •* Always youthful you see, but between you 
and me, he never was much of a chicken." 

24. What Oliver Twist asked for. 

25. An American city of spindles. 

R OMA N HIS TO RY. 
(264-71 B.C.) 

JOHN L. CANS. ^ T 

26. Who was king of Syracuse at the^^me S t£ 
first Punic War? 
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27. When did Rome become a naval power? 

28. Who defeated and captured Regulus? 

29. What was Rome's first province? 

30. When was the temple of Janus closed for the 
first time after the days of Numa? 

31 . What city did Hannibal first take? 

32. What people were Hannibal's allies in his in- 
yasion of Italy? 

33. After what battle did part of Hannibal's 
booty consist of a bushel of gold rings? 

34. With what battle did the second Punic war 
close? 

35. Who made use of the expression, ** Noli 
tnrbare circulos meos?" 

36. Who was the destroyer of Carthage? 

37. Who vanquished the Macedonian phalanx? 

38. When did Macedon become a Roman 
province? 

39. When and how did Rome get her first 
Asiatic province? 

40. When did Spain become a Roman province? 

41. When Rome became " mistress of the world " 
what did the empire include? 

42. Who secured a second Agrarian law? 

43. By whom, and when was Jugurtha defeated? 

44. What tribes invaded Italy from 1 13-101 B.C. ? 

45. What was the cause of the Social War? 

46. Who led the Roman forces in the first 
Mithridatic War? 

47. Who was declared consul seven times? 

48. When was Sulla elected consul? 

49. Wbo established a republic in Spain, rival to 
Rome? 

50. What was the date of the Gladiatorial War? 

GERM A N LITER A TURE. 

ELISE PIUTTl. 

51. At what moment does Joan of Arc's heroism 
fluctuate (in Schiller's play)? 

52. Which is Goethe's most classical drama? 

53. Give interpretation of the story of the three 
rings in Lessing's "Nathan der Weise." 

54. Whose character did Lessing draw in his 
Nathan? 

55. What musician wrole the best"Life of Chopin?" 

56. Who wrote the "Lorelei?" 

57. Who dramatized the Nibelungen Legends? 

58. Who is supposed to be the author of the 
"Nibelungen Lied?" 

59. How was the script of the Germanen called? 

60. How many letters does the Gothic alphabet 
comprise? 

61. What event in the 15th century is most im- 
portant to all literature? 

62. The greatest literary production of the 1 6th 
century? 

63. What caused the decline in the German 
literature of the 17th century? 



64. What was the Nuemberger Trichter? 

65. What was the real name of Anastasius Groemf 

66. Who were the two best poets of the " Haift- 
bund?" 

67. Give the two best ballads of the one and tke 
best poem of the other. 

68. Who, next to Luther, wrote the most beaali- 
ful German hymns? 

69. By whom is " Nun danket alle GoU?" 

70. Name a prose work of Herder. 

7 1 . Who was called the • 'Teutonic Philosopher!* 

72. Who was " the Philosopher of Sanssoucif" 

73. What is Hans Sachs's Utopia? 

74. Which of Longfellow's translations is ik 
German Folks-song of the 1 6th century? 

75. Who were the Anakreontiker? Name throe 
of them. 

HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE. 

D. E. LANTZ. 

51. What famous Latin poem is a treatise ob 
Agriculture? 

52. Name four of the fruits cultivated in andeat 
Egypt 

53. Which is generally considered the earliest 
firuit cultivated by man? 

54. What gardens were among the "wonders of 
the world?" 

55. Who introduced the cherry into Italy? 

56. What Englishman of the sixteenth centmy 
wrote a valuable General History of Plants? 

57. What Greek botanist was for many centuries 
considered the highest authority on the medical 
properties of plants ? 

58. Who wrote the most complete treatise on the 
forest and fruit trees of Great Britain? 

59. When was clover first introduced ints 
England? 

60. When and where was wheat first sown in the 
United States? 

61. Who made the earliest effort to found •■ 
agricultural school? 

62. Who founded the first agricultural school ni 
Europe? 

63. Who invented the "agricultural system" ol 
political economy? 

64. When was the Royal School of Agriculture 
established in Prussia? 

65. When and by whom was the cotton-gin 
invented? 

66. When and whence was rice introduced into 
South Carolina? 

67. When was sugar-cane first grown in the 
American colonies? 

68. When was the National Pomological Society 
of America founded? 

69. What well known American^poein. te|^h« 
the usefulness of birds to the iarmer? O 
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70. What celebrated German agricultural writer 
kad orders of knighthood conferred upon him by five 
Bnropean nations? 

71. When and where was the first agricultural 
fur held in the United States? 

72. Name three small fruits, natives of North 
America, now extensively cultivated. 

73. What American novelist has written a work 
•& the cultivation of small fruits? 

74. What plants furnish the following substances : 
(a) india-rubber, (b) tapioca, (c) chocolate, (d) turp- 
entine, (e) opium. 

75. Who is the author of (a) "The Book of the 
Farm," (b) "Annals of Agriculture," (c) "Boke of 
Husbandry,'' (d) " Horse-hoeing Husbandry,*' (e) 
••Wet Days at Edgewood." 

STUDY OF WORDS. 

JOSEPHINE LEWIS. 

51. Among all families of kindred tongues, for 
whatsis the Indo-European pre-eminent? 

52. From what ancient stock is the language 
•poken by the Gipsies derived? 

53. What b the etymological significance of 
••prevent?" 

54. Who coined the word "intensify?" 

55. Explain difference between "only" and 
••alone." 

$6. Why do we say "above-mentioned?" 

57. Give origin of "He is not worth his /«//." 

58. Give origin of " solecism." 

59. Of what is "buck- wheat" a corruption? 

60. Give history of the name Louis. 

61. What does Tura mean, as we speak of the 
Turanian tongue? 

62. Give etymological meaning of "Merovingian." 

63. What do the suffixes (a) •Met," and (b) 
••ward" denote? 

64. What is the derivation of Attic? Has it any 
Mnnection with the Attic style of architecture? 

65. Of what is "blind man's buff" a corruption? 

66. What is the distinction between " sufficient" 
and ••enough?" 

67. Give the derivation of " Sir." 

68. What is the meaning of " bran-new?" 

69. When and by whom was "aesthetic" first 
wed? 

7a In compliment to whom was the month of 
A«gust named? 

71. Was Augustus originally a proper noun? 

72. Give origin of " nicotine." 

73. From what language do we derive " bandit?" 

74. Of what is "whether" a contraction? 

75. Give meaning of (a) Boston, (b) Montreal. 

BIOLOGY. 

H. W, CONN. 

• 51. How do varieties of species usually arise? 
5a. How do they sometimes arise? 



53. How great variations may arise by these two 
methods? 

54. Can they become great enough to produce 
new species? 

55. Can different species cross with each other? 

56. Do the hybrids thus produced continue fertile f 

57. What is reversion? 

58. When does it commonly appear? 

59. What significant reversion occurs in the hone 
family ? 

60. • What is classification? 

61. What is an artificial classification? 

62. What is a natural classification? 

63. What does the existence of a natural class- 
ification among animals prove? 

64. What explanation of this unity has Agassis 
given? 

65. What explanation of this unity has Darwia 
given? 

66. In what did Agassiz and Darwin agree fas 
their discussions of the animal kingdom? 

67. In what did they differ in these discussions? 

68. What is the difference between homology and 
analogy? 

69. What is the explanation ot analogical like- 
nesses? 

70. How are homological likenesses explained? 

71. Is the likeness between a bird's wing and a 
butterfly's wing homologous? 

72. Is a likeness between a bird's wing and a 
man's arm homologous? 

73. What is embryology? 

74. What is the fundamental assumption npoa 
which the study of modem embryology is based f 

75. Is this assumption proved to be true? 

JOURNALISM. 

FRANK D. SMITH. 

76. What French newspaper was temporarily 
suppressed by the Egyptian government last springs 
nearly causing a rupture between the two govern- 
ments? 

77. Who is editor of London Truth ? 

78. What noted war correspondent wrote over 
the signature "Agate?" 

79. What prominent English journalist recently 
served a term in prison ? 

80. What journalist and great political manager's 
name is intimately connected with New York political 
history? 

81. What was the first paper published in New 
York? 

82. What paper was first to advocate revolutionary 
ideas in the United States? 

83. What paper now issued was founded by the 
aid of Benjamin Franklin? 

84. What was the \ 
in America? 
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85. Who has written a valuable histozy of Jour- 
nalism? 

86. In what newspaper did Washington Irving 
first make his appearance in print? 

87. What is the official record of Congressional 
proceedings called? 

88. What was the first paper published in 
America devoted to the agricultural interests? 

89. What well known New York daily was the 
first penny paper established in America? 

90. What famous anti-slavery paper was pub- 
lished in Boston until its object was accomplished by 
the Emancipation Proclamation? 

91. What New York journalist left America 
several years ago to study Theosophy in India? 

92. What literary and illustrated magazine of 
immense circulation is published in Leipsic, Germany ? 

93. Who is proprietor of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger? 

94. What prominent presidential candidate of the 
last ten years was a journalist in early life? 

95. What newspaper in New Orleans was an 
active and powerful opponent of the North during 
the civil war? 

96. What English editor was returned to parlia- 
ment several times in the last century, after that body 
had rejected him? 

97. What was the name of his paper? 

98. What well known English journalist recently 
passed through the United States on his way around 
the world? 

99. What country has suppressed many of its 
best papers and magazines durifag the past three 
years for their liberal ideas? 

100. What paper was founded in 181 3, and for 
many years was the official paper of Russia? 

GREEK LITERATURE. 

JULIA H. THAYS&. 

76* Who was the most charming pastoral poet of 
antiquity? 

77. After the decline of literature in Greece, what 
foreign city became the center of learning? 

78. What was its temple of learning called? 

79. Who founded the first Alexandrian school of 
poetry? 

80. Why was Apollonius called Rhodius? 

81. In geometry and mechanics who was the 
master-mind of antiquity? 

82. Who was the founder of geodesy and chro- 
nology? 

83. What astronomer first made a catalogue of 
the stars? 

84. Who invented Greek accents and punctuation ? 

85. Who was called the " arch-grammarian " of 
Greece? 

86. Who was called the "measurer of the 
universe?" 



87. Who first made gnunmar a popular study at 

Rome? 

88. Who was the chief historian of the Alex- 
andrian age? 

89. To what monarch was the world indebted fi>r 
the Septuagint? 

90. Who was called *< the female Homer?" 

91. What was the first anthology, orcollectioaof 
epigrams? 

92. Why was Diodorus called Siculus? 

93. After the fall of Rome, what city became the 
sole center of letters? 

94. Who was called "The Grecian Livy?" 

95. What great wit and satirist of the second 
century was called " the Blasphemer?" 

96. What great critic and philosopher of the 
third century was called "the Living Encyclopaedia?" 

97. Who was the most distinguished of his pupils? 

98. Who was called ***golden-mouthed?" 

99. How many of the four Gospels were written 
in Greek? 

100. To the labors of what Venetian printer are 
we largely indebted for our knowledge of the chief 
masterpieces of Grecian literature? 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT 

Select the number of answers required in the question, 
in the order of choice. 



POLITICIANS. 
Name ten living American politicians whom you 
judge most worthy of remembrance by posterity. 
GEOLOGY, 
Name the five best works for school use on the 

subject of geology. 

ITALIAN AUTHORS, 
' Name the ten most famous Italian authors (not 

Latin) of all time. 

SHORT STOR/ES, 
Name ten favorite short stories. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE, 

Milwaukee, December 26, 1885. 
No. 10. Orators. 
I. James G. Blaine. 2. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. 
Cox. 4. Julia Ward Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. 
Frank A. Boston. 
If in the total number of votes Blaine should re- 
ceive 85, Cook 45, Cox 23, Howe 38, Douglass 9» 
the total of the above ballot would be 200. The 
vote securing highest total will receive first prize, etc. 



ANSWERS 

Answers to questions that appeared in the January noabor. 

BIOLOGY, 

H. W. CONN. 

1. Assimilation, growth, and reproduction. 

2. Protoplasm. 

3. All that is known is, that it is a highly com- 
plicated compound conl^mpg^ j>pfien« jhfs 
nitrogen and carbon. 
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4. As 8opn as protoplasm dies, it decomposes and 
is no longer protoplasm. 

5. No. 

6. One of the independent masses of protoplasm 
which, aggregated together, compose animal bodies. 

7. It all comes from previously existing proto- 
plasm by reproduction. 

8. The doctrine that some protoplasm may arise 
from material that is not protoplasm. 

9. As one which may be true, but for which there 
is absolutely no evidence. 

10. John Tyndall's. 

11. It arose spontaneously from inorganic materiaL 
13. First, that it was specially created. Second, 

that it was brought to this world by meteors from else- 
where. 

13. Organisms in which the protoplasm is in- 
definitely diffused, and not aggregated into ceUs. 

14. A supposed uniformly distributed proto- 
plasmic mass existing at the bottom of the sea, now 
known to be a mineral deposit. 

15. An organism composed of many protoplasmic 
«nits. 

16. In the former the ceUs are mutually de- 
pendent, in the latter they are independent 

17. The separation of a number of lilce parts 
possessing many functions in common, into unlike 
parts possessing separated functions. 

18. A high degree of differentiation. 

19. No. 

20. Because he has developed the highest part 
of his nature— intelligence— to the greatest extent. 

21. From the chemical energy in their food. 

22. Products of the vitality of plants. 

23. C O* absorbed from the air, H. O N from 
the soil, and certain minerals. 

24. The carbon remains in the plants, in the 
form of starch, etc. the oxygen set free. 

25. From the light of the sun. 

STUDY OF WORDS. 

JOSEPHINE LEWIS. 

1. About 60,000. 

2. (a) About 3000, (b) 15,000. 

3. The attempts to pronounce English by the 
North American Indians are Yenghies, Yanghies, 
Vankies. 

4. Latin cardo (a hinge), the points on which the 
others hinge. 

5. (a) The pearl, (b) the star, (c) the lily, (d) 
the crown, (e) all bright 

6. Mea domina, madonna, madame, madam, 
ma'am, 'm. 

7. (i) Blessed, (2) innocent, (3) harmless, (4) 
weakly foolish. 

8. Oyster and osseous. 

9. ** That which will endure to be held up and 
judged by the sun-light" 



10. '< Qu'en dirai-je" (what shall I say of it) un- 
certainty. 

1 1. « Dent de lion '* (lion's tooth) from the leaves 
with tooth-like jags. 

12. Discovered on Christmas Day, the **Dlet 
Natalis " of our Lord. 

13. Hoyden is only a form of heathen (a dweller 
on the heath), Dutch **heyden." 

14. To the second of the Ptolemies, the brother- 
murdering king, through irony. 

15. Worsted, in Norfolk, where it was first spun 
in 1340. 

16. A corruption of Old English ^'behinden** 
(backward). 

17. First, Stone contains the plant or animal. 
Second, Words hold thoughts or images. 

18. Pale ; bleak and bleach, from same root 

19. Word and fabric ar& of Chinese origin. 

20. St Audrey, meaning St Ethekeda. The 
allusion to articles sold at the fairs of St Ethdreda, 

21. Magnesia, a district in Thessaly. 

22. A compound of two In<Han words : Niag-hera, 
" Hark to the thunder." 

23. Originally Greek, passed to the Goths oft 
the Danube, thence to the German tribes, and then 
to the Anglo-Saxon. 

24. Giber, an Arab sage, who sought the 
philosopher's stone. 

25. " Coronel, " L e. , the chief or coronal captain. 
GERMAN LITER A TURE. 

MISS ELISE PIUTTI. 

26. The 6th of April, 1779; Corona Schroeter. 

27. The period from about 1750 to the beginning 
of the 19th century, inclusive. 

28. Friedrich von Schiller. 

29. In Fritz Reuter. 

30. In the year 1207* on the Wartburg near 
Eisenach, Thuringia. 

31. Walther von der Vogelweide. 

32. Hartmann von Aue. 

33. Ludwig Uhland. 

34. Merits Amdt(i769-i86o). TheodorKoenier 
(1791-1813). 

35. Max Schneckenburger wrote it, and Karl 
Wilhelm composed the music. 

36. Frederic the Great (1712-1786). 

37. Christian Fucrchtegott Gellcrt (1716-1769). 

38. Hiddigeigei; in Schefiel's Der Trompeter 
von Saekkingen. 

39. Christmas 1844 ; Dr. Heinrich Hoffinann, in 
Frankfurt-on the-Main. 

40. Das Frankfurter Journal, in the beginning of 
the 17th century, at Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

41. Die Bremer Beitraege. 

42. Of Klopstock's Messitu, ^-^ j 

43. Immanuel Kant and Johann GoCt^eS^f&li^. 

44. The tutor of Madame de Stael's children. 
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45. Translation of Shakespeare's works. 


66. 


Scientific American. 


46. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (I729>i78i). 


67. 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


47. The scene in which Elizabeth and Maria 


68. 


New York Herald and London Telegraph. 


Stuart meet at Fotheringhay ; act 3d, scene 4th. 


69. 


Jerome J. Collins, of the New York Henld. 


48. Rough Puritanism. 


70. 


London Punch. 


49. Religious Fanaticism and Passionate Lore. 


71. 


Olivier Pain. 


5a In Wallenstein. 


72. 


Paul de Cassagnac. 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE. 


73. 


Henri Rochefort 


D. B. LANTZ. 


74- 


Archibald Forbes. 


26. Isis. 


75. 


J. J. McGahan. 


ty. Uzziah (2 Chronicles xxvL 10.). 


FACETIOUS GEOGRAPHY. 


s8. Xenophon. 




N. K. ROYSB. 


29. Marcus Portius Cato. 


5». 


Babel Mandeb (Gate of Tears). 


3a King Agis IV of Sparta. 


52. 


Leghorn. 


31. The Gauls, 100 yean before tht landing of 


S3. 


Dead Sea. 


Cesar. 


54. 


Balsam Cone. 


32. Cincinnatus. 


55. 


Oder. 


33. In Wales. 


56. 


Greece. 


34. The emperor WantL 


57- 


Wheeling. 


35. Theophrastus. 


58. 


Grandfather. 


36. Baron Justus von Liebig. 


59- 


Peace. 


37. In 1793. 


60. 


Havre. 


38. The South Carolina Agricultval Sodetj, 


61. 


Farewell 


fiiuidedin 1784. 


62. 


Madeira. 


39. Thomas Tusser. 


63. 


Providence. 


4a Jethro Tull. 


64. 


Sable. 


41. In the Bayeux Tapestry. 


65. 


United SUtes. 


43. George III of England. 


66. 


Hartz. 


43. William Youatt (i 777-1847). 


67. 


Sioux. 


44. Lady Stewart, of Goodtrees, near Edinbui^h. 


68. 


Wrangel Land. 




69. 


Rhine. 


asd Louisiana. 


70. 


Pepin. 


46, In England. 


71. 


Newfoundland. 


47. Jethro Wood. 


72. 


Sing-al-lang. 


48. In 1871. 


73. 


AU Saints Bay. 


49. (a) Ithaca, (b) BeUefonte, (c) Bryan, (d) Fort 


74. 


Cincinnati 


Cotllins, (e) Columbus. 


75. 


Wrath. 


50. (a) Edwin Willetts, (b) Geo. W. Atherton, 




MI LI TAR Y HISTORY. 


(c) George T. Fairchild, (d) Leigh Hunt, (e) Thos. 




S. M. FOX, 


v. Conrad. 


76. 


Pugatcheff (Yemelyan). 


JOURNALISM. 


77. 


Alfonso d'Albuquerque. 


PRANK D. SMITH, 


78. 


Albomoz (iEgidius Alvarez Carillo, Aid^ 


51. "Jennie June," Mrs. D. C. Cr^y. 


bishop 


► of Toledo). 


52. PorUand Orcgonian. 


79. 


Archenholz (John William Baron von). 


53. The Overland Monthly. 


80. 


Flodden, January 24, 1502. 


54. Boston Dial. 


81. 


Philip II (Philip Augustus), Ii65>i223. 



55. Atlantic Monthly, 

56. 1815. 

37. Pomcroy's Democrat. 

58. William Cullen Bryant 

59. Charles Fenno HoSman. 

60. Patrick Ford. 

61. John Swinton. 

62. New York Ledger. 

63. S. Irenseus Prime. 
64* David R. Locke. 
65. "Bill" Nye. 



82. Marco Bozzaris. 

83. Princess Ekaterina Romanovna Dashkov. 

84. Across northern boundary of England by tfie 
Romans (begun by Adrian, finished by Severus). 

85. Battle of Thymbra, between Cyms and 
Croesus, 545 B. C. 

86. The French. 

87. March 27, 1351. In France, at Midway Oak, 
half-way between Castles of Josselin and PloermeL 

88. 367 B. C, betwe^j4j^§eJ|4ceda?monian» and 
the Arcadians and Argives. 
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S9. 1568, between the Huguenots and Catholics. 


55. 


Rameses IL 


9a The Campaign, by Joseph Addison. 


56. 


In 1829 ; first patent granted ia 1836. 


91. 1422. 


57. 


Elias Howe, jr., in 1846. 


92. Henry William Paget (Earl of Uxbridge). 


58. 


Frankfort 


93. General William HulL 


59. 


Marseilles. 


94. On the son of Maxixca (1520), by Cortes. 


60. 


The plain of the Po rivor. 


95. When the Romans began to use the Cettebrian 


61. 


Italy. 


steel agsdnst the Gauls, whose swords had no temper. 


62. 


Galicia, Austria. 


96. The Honorable Artillery Company of London 


63. 


Damask, from Damascus. 


(founded by Henry VIII, 1537). 


64. 


Calcutta. 


97. The Carthaginians. 


65. 


Arabia, Brazil. 


98. Count Jacques Antoine Hippolyte Guibert 


66. 




99. Kansas. 


shell wood, and the India rubber tree. 


100, GustaTus Adolphus. 


67. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


PILGRIMS AND SHRINES, 


68. 


GloversviUe, N. Y. 


ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


69. 


Trenton. N. J. 


76. The old Borgia palace. 


70. 


(a) Kentucky, (b) Mississippi, (c) Lonistea, 


77. By its perfume. 


(d) Michigan, (e) North Carolina. 


78. The Arch of Titus, the Coliseum, and the 


71. 


lUinois. 


Arch of Constantine. 


72. 


Waltham, Mass.; Rockford. QL; BlgiR,II.S 


79. St Gregory the Great. 


and Waterbury, Conn. 


80. SL Andrew, St. Barbara, St. Silvia; the 


73. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


statue of St Gregory by Michael Angelo, and the 


74- 


Cohoes, N. Y. 


finmons frescoes by Domenichino and Guido. 


75- 


Minneapolii, Mimu 


81. The Gregorian Chant 


ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 


82. Regina Viarum, or Queen of Ways. 


76. 


Samuel Foote (1722-1777). 


83. By Appius Claudius, the Blind, B. C. 312, as 


77. 


Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832). 


far as Capua. 


78. 


John Murray, so called by Lord BytoA. 


84. The Fountain of Egeria. 


79. 


Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). 


85. Santa Balbina. 


8a 


William Shakespeare (1564-1616). 


86. SS. Nereo, AchiUeo and DomitiUa. S. 


81. 


Robert Bums (1759-1796). 


Ccsareo, S. John in OiL S. Sebastian, S, Sisto, 


82. 


Thomas Campbell (1777-1844). 


Damine quo Vadis, 


83. 


Mark Akenside ( 1 721-1770). 


87. The Transennse and Episcopal chair. 


84. 


Samuel Rogers (1762- 1855). 


88. The pulpit and reading desks for epistle and 


85. 


William Cowper (1 731-1800). 


gospel. 


86. 


William Wordsworth (1770-1850). 


89. The cauldron into which S. John was 


87. 


Alexander Pope (1688-1 744). 


throvm. 


88. 


Thomas Moore (i 779-1852.) 


9a The Arch of Drusus. 


89. 


Samuel Johnson (1709-1784). 


91. Michael Angelo. 


90. 


William Pitt (1708-1778). 


92. The Catacomb of S. Sebastian. 


91. 


John Oldham (1653-1684). 


93. The tomb of Cecilia Metclla. 


92. 


Joseph Hall (1574-1656). 


94. The Cemetery of Pretextatus. 


93. 


Richard Cumberland (1732-1811). 


95. The Baths of Caracalla. 


94- 


S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834). 


96. The parting of S. Sixtus from his deacon, 


95. 


John Gay (1688-1732). 


S. Lawrence. 


96. 


Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831). 


97. Monte Cassino. 


97. 


Jonathan Swift (i 667-1 745). 


98. Saint Benedict 


98. 


William Wordsworth (1770-1850). 


99. The tower built by S. Benedict 


99. 


Richard Sharp (1759-1835). 


100. Forty thousand. 


loa 


R. B. Sheridan (1751-1816). 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE. 




UNITED STATES. 


51. Mercurius, identified with the Greek God 


76. 


In 1630, 


nermes. 


77. 


In i68a 


52. Tosorthus, one of the early Memphian kings. 


78. 


In 1683. 


53. At Lisbon, Portugal 


79- 


About 1696. 


54. Robert Fulton, with the « Clermont " on the 


80. 


S"St;t?i± ''Google 


Hudson river. 


81. 
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S2. In 1729. 

83. In 1729. 

84. North Carolina, May 21, 1775. 

85. Battle of Bunker HilL 

86. Battle of Monmouth. 

87. « * Gertrude of Wyoming," by Thomas Camp- 
belL 

88. Batde of the Cowpens. 

89. November 3, 1783. 

90. Paul Jones. 

91. Oliver H. Perry. 

92. Battle of Chippewa. 

93. Tecumseh. 

94. Battle of Palo Alto. 

95. Proclamation of peace with Mexico. 

96. Battle of Manassas. 

97. BatUe of Shiloh. 

98. Battle of Fredericksburg. 

99. Battle of the Wilderness. 

100. The following answers were given : Grant, 
Woods, McQuade, Stager, MacDowell, McClellan, 
Brown, Capron, Hulbert, McNeill, Tombs, Chesnut, 
and others. 

MAXIMS. 

76. P. J. Bailey, "Festus." 

77. Edward Young, " Night Thoughts." 

78. James Boswell, "Johnson." 

79. Tobias Smollett, " Ode to Independence." 

80. R. W. Emerson, "The Titmouse." 

81. Joaquin Miller, " Even So." 

82. George Eliot, " Spanish Gypsy." 

83. Jean Ingelow, " Scholar and Carpenter." 

84. Mrs. Norton, « Lady of La Garaye." 

85. Nicholas Rowe, " Ulysses. " 

86. Charles Kingsley, "Prometheus." 

87. Benjamin Franklin, " Poor Richard." 

88. Lord Byron, " Werner." 

89. Lady Montague, " Lady's Resolve." 
9a Peter Pindar, " Odes." 

91. LordLytton, "Lucile." 

92. William Shakespeare, " Henry VI." 

93. Dr. Johnson, " Vanity of Human Wishes." 

94. H. W. Longfellow, " Voices of the Night." 
^ 95. Thomas Gray, " Eton College." 

' 96. George Herbert, " Temple." 

97. Philip Massinger, "Duke of Milan." 

98. Christina G. Rossetti, " Dead Hope." 

99. Anna Katharine Green, " Paul Isham." 
loa Alexander Pope, "Essay on Man." 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 



LIBRARIES. 
Name the ten most famous LUraries now in 
existence. One thousand thirty votes cast as 
follows : 

I. British Museum, 102 6. Royal, Berlin, 79 
a. National, Paris, 99 7. Bodleian, Oxford, 63 



3. Imperial, St Peters- 8. Vatican, Rome, 60 
burg, 96 9. Congressional, Wash- 

4. Royal, Munich, 90 ington, 57 

5. Imperial, Vienna, 81 10. Royal, Dresden, 54 
Royal, Copenhagen, 48; Public, Boston, 30; Astor, 

New York, 24; Cambridge, England, 20; Harvard, 
Cambridge, 15; University, Gottingen, 13; Mercan- 
tile, New York, 12; National, Florence, 10; Am- 
brosean, Milan, 8; Edinburgh, Lenox, New York* 
7 each; Yale, New Haven; Athenaeum, Boston, 5 
each; National, Strasburg, 4; University, Leipsic; 
Escorial, Spain; Peabody Institute, Grand Ducal, 
Darmstadt, 2 each; scattering, 33. Total, Ip3a 
GRAMMARS. 
Name the Jive bist works for school use on the 
subject of English Grammar, Three hundred ninety- 
five votes cast as follows : 

1. Swinton, 63 3. Harvey, 3S 

2. Reed and Kellogg, 56 4. Green, 35 

5. Kerl, 31 

Whitney, 30; Quackenbos, 28; Brown, 20; 

Clarke, 14: Hart, 13; Murray, 10; Webster, 6; 

French, 5; Patterson, Shepherd, 4 each; Holmes, 

Redpath, 3 each; Bain, Welsh, Hadley, Raub, 

Smith, Wells, Abbot, 2 each; scattering, 16. Total,395. 

SPANISH AUTHORS. 

Name the ten most famous Spanish Authors of 

all time. Nine hundred ninety votes cast as follows : 

1. Cervantes, 99 6. GarcilassodelaVega52 

2. Lope de Vega, 94 7. Luis de Leon, 51 

3. Calderon, 90 8. Mariana, 32 

4. Herrera, 79 9. Castelar, 30 

5. Mendoza, 67 10. Valdez, 28 
Solis, 25; Quintana, 24; Quevedo, 20; Melendex, 
18; Alfonso the V^se, 17; Moratin, 12; Gonzalez, 
8; Luzen, Argensola, 7 each; Gongora, 6; Ercilla, 
Aleman, 5 each; Rueda, LasCasas, Oviedo, Gomam^ 
Boscan, 4 each; scattering, 194. Total, 99a 

FAVORITE POEMS. 
Name five favorite short Poems of less than twp 
hundred lines. Five hundred votes cast as follows : 

1. "Elegy", Gray, 72 

2. "Thanatopsis", Bryant, 65 

3. "Psalm of Life", Longfellow, 59 

4. "The Raven", Poe, 48 

5. "The Skylark", Shelley, 40 
"Home, Sweet Home", Payne, 28; "Excelsior", 

Longfellow, 20: "Locksley Hall", Tennyson, 18; 
"Curfew must not Ring To-night", Thorpe, 12; 
'•Ode to Immortality", Wordsworth, 9; "Cotter's 
Saturday Night", Bums; "Old Oaken Bucket", 
Woodworth, 7 each; "Charge of the Light Brigade", 
Tennyson, 6; "Barbara Freitchie'*, Whittier; "Sher- 
idan's Ride", Read, 5 each; "Paul Revere** 
Ride", Longfellow, 4; "Bingen on the Rhine", 
Norton; "My Playmate", Whittier; "To the Ocean", 
Byron, 3 each; "Last Leaf", Holmes; "Tarn o?> 
Shanter", Bums; "Drifting", Read; "High Tide,*»^ 
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Ingelow, ««The Bare-foot Boy", Whitticr; "Children's 
Hour", Longfellow; "The Day is Done", Longfellow; 
••The Lost Leader'*, Browning; "Love", Coleridge; 
••The Bells", Poe; "The Beautiful Snow"; "The 
Forest Hymn", Bryant, 2 each; scattering and not 
counted, 62. Total, 500. 

l^ame four favorite long Poems of over two 
hundred lines. Five hundred votes cast as follows : 

1. "Evangeline", Longfellow, 80 

2. "Paradise Lost", Milton, 60 

3. "Lady of the Lake", Scott, 54 

4. "In Memoriam", Tennyson, 53 

5. "Childe Harold", Byron, 50 
"Lucile", Lytton,43; "Aurora Leigh", Browning, 

40; "Idyls of the King", Tennyson, 26; "Eve of St 
Agnes", Keats, 18; "The Princess", Tennyson, 17; 
••Essay on Man", Pope, 9; "Hiawatha", Longfellow, 
7; ••Fairy Queen", Spenser, 5; "Miles SUndish", 
Longfellow, 4; "The Ancient Mariner", Coleridge, 
3; ••Lalla Rookh", Moore; "Iliad", Homer; "Snow 
Bound", Whittier; "Deserted Village", Goldsmith; 
•'Inferno*' Dante; ••Enoch Arden'* Tennyson; 
••Marmion**, Scott; ••Light of Asia'*, Arnold, 2 
each; scattering and not counted, 15. Total, 500. 



REVIEWS 



NOVELS. 

There is something about the stories of 
George MacDonald which impresses the reader 
with a feeling of breadth, of earnestness and of 
thorough wholesomcness. To read some of 
them is like wandering over the hills and moors 
of the Scottish highlands; to listen to the sound 
of the leaping streams, and the cry of the eagle; 
to breathe the strong invigorating atmosphere 
of the mountains, and to feel the influence of the 
limitless blue sky and the almost limitless land- 
scape stretched out beneath it. In England a 
new book by MacDonald creates as much of a 
sensation as a new book by William Black, and 
on this side the water, where year by year he is 
becoming better known, his work is eagerly 
looked for and warmly welcomed by readers of 
the higher class of fiction. Some of the char- 
acters of his books stand out as strongly as 
those of Scott. His touch is always true, and 
in that lies one great charm of his work. His 
latest novel, •*What*s Mine's Mine," is the ripest 
as well. In no other of his stories has he shown 
a stronger grasp or peatcr constructive skill, 
while in those qualities that compel thought 
and which, through all description and con- 
versation, drive home an idea, it is superior t6 
anything he has before written. The volume is 
interspersed with poetic gems, characteristic of 
the author's style and inspired by the same 
spirit as his prose. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
i2mo, cloth, pp. 532. $1.50. 

"Inquirendo Island," a new novel by Hudor 
Genone, an anonymous writer, is an evident sat- 
ire upon church creeds, the author's wit being 



pointed against those who let "a cold and 
formal abstraction " take the place of what he 
calls "a true religion." The book is in tho 
form of a novel. The hero, while yachtine off 
Rockaway, drifts out to sea, and after six days 
and nights of aimless sailing is cast ashore upon 
••Inquirendo Island." Here he comes in contact 
with a peculiar people, primitive in thought and 
culture, who believe their little island com- 
prises Uie world, and who listen to his story of 
another country as the ravines of a lunatic. 
The Inquirendians have a religious belief of 
their own — their god being called Mathemathics 
and their inspired book the Arithmetic. It is in 
the explanations of the workings of this belief 
and in the setting forth of its various tenets that 
the writer displays his satiric powers. There is 
a regular love-story also, and some amusing ad- 
ventures. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
Buffalo: Peter Paul&Bro. i2mo, cloth, pp. 348. 
$1.50. 

•'An Iron Crown," a Western novel, by an 
anonymous writer, is original and vigorous. The 
author gives a picture of the rapacity of ereat 
corporations, the political corruptions of the 
day, and some of the great swindles of the 
times. The author deals with these questions 
in a clear, vigorous, pleasing style, denouncing 
wrong with a satire that is not at all unpleasing. 
The story, which is interesting, is true to life 
and distinctly American. The author describes 
with equal ease and vigor the glitter of high so- 
ciety, the wild life of the Rocky Mountain min- 
ing camps, and the less eventful scenes of life 
on a farm in the West. Ability of the very 
highest order is displayed in the description of 
the trial in the Elk Mountain Saloon, the death 
of Little Hackett, the stirring scenes of the 
Pittsburgh riots, and other incidents. The char- 
acters are original, and sharply drawn. Tom 
Norwell is a specimen of the whole-souled fel- 
low who allows himself, through want of cour- 
age to say no, to be drawn into a most danger- 
ous position — in his case a sad and tragic one. 
The Malley twins are certainly an original pro- 
duction of literature. Their oddities, which are 
so graphically portrayed, cannot fail to keep 
the reader continually amused. Chicago: T. S, 
Denison, i2mo, cloth, pp. 560. $1.50. 

** • The Story of Marearet Kent,' which now 
asks to be received into the higher class of imag- 
inative writing, is more than any recent Amer- 
ican novel a venture into the higher realm of 
fiction," says the Boston Herald. The character 
of Margaret Kent is a masterpiece of its kind. 
It is a fresh creation. The type is southern 
and yet American, and its inner fibre is womanly 
to the core. Whoever the unknown magician 
may be, she has leaped at a bound into the 
front rank of those who are making our best 
American fiction. There are comparatively few 
signs of immaturity; there are none where real 
strength in the treatment of passion is required* 
Here is the realism which Mr. Howells is mas- 
ter of, but there is also the constructing imagi- 
nation which weaves into realism all the finer 
issues of life. The subordinate characters are 
not waU figures, but tl|5igSfrc^^^hy^^ 
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80 greatly concentrated in Margaret, they lose 
their radiance in comparison with her own. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co., i2mo, cloth. $1.50. 

" A Dangerous Marriage," is a story written 
in response to an o£Eer of $1,000 in cash for 
the best story. One hundred and seventy* three 
manuscripts were submitted, and the prize of 
$1,000 was awarded to Caroline Fothergill, who 
wrote the novel. The work is somewhat sensa- 
tional, but interesting. New York : J. S. Ogil- 
vie & Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 458. $i«oo. 

POETRY. 

After so much earnest and melancholy verse 
as we get nowadays, to say nothing of weary or 
stumbling lines, and poetic ideas either stunted 
or overgrown, it is a great relief to open a vol- 
ume like the new and enlarged edition of his 
«• Poems," which Henry Abbey has given us, 
wherein the poet truly comprehends his art 
Mr. Abbey's instinct of what he can best do is 
unerring. His perception of beauty, his light, 
airy humor, and his clear power of observation 
are harmoniously blended in his poetry, while 
now and then, by a subtle line or couplet, he 
touches the deeper mysteries of existence, as- 
suring us that his cheerfulness is not indifferent 
nor his fancy superficial. His individuality of 
style sets even common themes in a new atmos- 
phere, as in " The Age of Good," which is as 
fresh and hopeful as if the Millennium was at 
hand. The work is printed by the Riverside 
Press, and is issued by the author. Kingston, 
New York ; Henry Abbey. i6mo, cloth, pp. 256. 
$1.25. 

A volume of poems that has given us as 
much pleasure as any we have read recendy is 
the "Songs of Sleepy Hollow, and other Poems," 
by Stephen Henry Thayer, These occasional 
poems, we do not hesitate to say, are worthy to 
oe classed with our best occasional poetry. 
With a natural endowment of imagination 
which few poets have possessed, with a taste 
exact and delicate in its minglings of musical 
cadences and inspired utterances, the poet has 
comprehended the full quality and character of 
his subjects, and has combined in numbers of 
exquisite melody those moral teachings whidi 
are pure and elevating. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. BufiEalo : Peter Paul & Bro. i2mo, 
cloth, pp. 186. $1.25. 

"When I was a Child," by Ernest W. Shurt- 
leff, is an exquisite little poem, worthily set and 
illustrated by the publishers. The author, whose 
work has already made him a secure place 
among the j^ounger American poets, has chosen 
a theme which will appeal to everyone to whom 
childhood is a time of pleasant recollections. 
He calls up the memories of school days, of the 
vacadon times in the country, of nutting, of 
berrying, and of the games and plays which 
make up so large and pleasant a part of boy 
life, touching upon them so tenderly and grace- 
fully as to at once arrest the attention and en- 
gage the sympathies of the reader. The twelve 
illustrations are from the pencil of F. Childe 
Hassam. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co., unique 
$1.00. 

A volume that is creditable to the printer and 



binder, less creditable to the publisher, and least 
creditable to the writer, is the "Poems" of 
Jamin Willsbro. The idea of making the "Inter- 
national Copyright," or rather the kick of one, 
a subject for discourse in verse is an in- 
novation we cannot pass by in silence. Oar 
author, however, treats the subject with a mas- 
terly hand. What could be more explicit and 
grasping than the opening sentence, — 

" O Great Unseen ! " 
With one stroke he brings the whole subject 
before us. Upon the wnole the volume is 
amusing and instructive, at least we felt repaid 
by its perusal. Philadelphia: Benjamin F. 
Lacy. 8vo, cloth, gilt, pp. 120. $1.00. 

Oftentimes the ^st criticism of a book may 
be found in its preface. Francis Allen Hillard 
in the preface to his "Verses" tells us more 
truth than poetry when he says : " Verses, like 
many other children — ^being bom, — are sent into 
the world without much apology." We have 
read this volume, one hundred forty odd pages, 
to the finish, in a conscientious manner, and 
must say that these ** Verses,*' like many other 
grown children, have no apparent earthly aim 
or use. They are harmless, and somewhat 
amusing, containing a few noteworthy passages, 
and a number that might be criticised on the 
ground of good— or rather bad taste and poor 
workmanship. We are afraid thev will "sink 
into that oblivion which has engulfed so many 
worthier and more earnest efforts." New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Buffalo, Peter Paul & Bro. 
i2mo, cloth, pp.- 146. $1. 

The South nas never been very productive of 
poets, and her fields are nearly as barren now 
as before the war. When one has named Paul 
H. Hayne and Father Ryan he has mentioned 
all that have attained a national reputation. 
One should encourage true poetic utterance 
wherever found, but when discovered on ground 
conspicuous for its general absence, an additional 
word might be said. We have already called 
attention in these pages to one of the Soutii]s 
younger bards who possesses the true poetic 
instinct — we refer to Prof. AUmond, author of 
•'Estelle "—and we think we see indications of 
the poet — although in lesser degree — ^in"Pcn 
Pictures of Farm Life," by Graham Clayton. 
It has the elements of truth. Richmond: J. W. 
Randolph & English. i6mo,cloth,pp. 72. 75ct8. 

A nicely printed little pamphlet that hails 
from an amateur pen and an amateur press, has 
reached our table under cover of the night Its 
author is George Edward Day, and he calls his 
productions "Wild Rose and Thistle,*'— wild 
enough I warrant you. The most objectionable 
poem is the first, entitled "Beyond Recall 
The others are quite readable. Worcest^, 
Mass., Frank. R. Batchelder, paper, pp. », 

25CtS. 

HISTORICAL CHART. 

As we have numerous inquiries for a detailed 
description of the "Chart of History" which wc 
offered in our recent issues as an extra premium 
for the largest club ; we feel warranted in giv- 
ing more 3ian usual space to its description. 
The twenty-five feet Jgf^ g^^,c)^^ «*- 
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Tided by perpendicular lines into the fifty-nine 
centuries and their decades ; across these cen- 
tury spaces from left to right— from the past to 
the present, as it were — pass colored lines or 
streams that represent the different historic na- 
tions. They change their color to indicate every 
change of ruler. These streams divide, sub- 
divide, unite or disappear according to the rec- 
ord of the nations mentioned. Thus every na- 
tion with its consecutive rulers and all the 
leading facts of history, are placed upon a fixed 
scale and presented to the eye in its proper re- 
lations, just as a geographical chart locates 
towns, rivers, and countries; and these events 
are laid within the century and decade lines, 
thus giving at a glance across the chart the con- 
temporaneous events of history for any decade, 
and fixing history by object lessons in compar- 
ing one great event, person, or ruler with others 
of that period. As an illustration ; who would 
think of grouping around the death-bed of Cic- 
ero such men as Virgil. Ovid, Horace, Livy, 
Sallust, Mark Antony, Herod, and Joseph, the 
^ther of Jesus ? Still by reference to this won- 
derful chart you observe the colored blocks 
showing those lives interlay. In this manner 
human history is spread before the eye in a 
picture. Teachers of history, clergymen, par- 
ents, and especially children will find it worthy 
of their attention. This work can be had only 
of the publishers, Colby & Co., New York, or 
their agents. 

HISTORY. 

The plan of Barnes' " Brief History Series " 
is excellent in conception and detail. At present 
the history embraces the United States. France, 
Greece, Rome, Ancient Peoples, and Mediaeval 
and Modern Peoples. The volume under re- 
view is •* Barnes' Brief General History" being 
a combination of the Ancient, Mediaeval, and 
Modern Peoples, as above. As a compact and 
well-arranged text-book we know of nothing of 
the sort which so much as approximates this in 
Talue. We are delighted with the simplicity of 
the plan, and the care with which it nas been 
executed. It will be found an excellent intro- 
duction to a more extended course of history. 
An accurate index, which in a book of reference 
of this kind is half the battle, completes its util- 
i^. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., pp. 632. 

Among the many histories of England and of 
France that have been written, none have been 
so long and so deservedly popular as Pinnock's 
improved editions of "Goldsmith's England," by 
Dr. Taylor, and " France and Normandy,*' by 
Dr. Taylor, combining as they both do an at- 
tractive, vivid,and perfectly intelligible style, and 
a simple and clear narrative of historical facts. 
Their established classical character was suf- 
ficient to justify the publishers in selecting the 
most improved editions of these works to be re- 
vised and adapted to the use of schools in the 
United States. Prof. John M. Keagy says he 
considers them the best editions of historical 
works which have yet been published for the 
vseof schools. Philadelphia: Charles De Sil- 
ver & Son, i2mo, half-roan, pp. 542, 570, each 



AMATEUR ART. 

" Amateur Art," by Henry Clarise, in brief, is 
a dictionary, wherein the beginner in painting 
finds a complete list of the materials required, 
and such rules as are necessary for those who 
wish to cultivate their tastes in this direction. 
The contents embrace painting in oil colors, in 
water colors, flower painting in oil and water 
colors, painting on velvet, plush, silk, satin and 
china, as well as wood and glass, crayon por- 
traiture, charcoal drawing, repousse (hammered 
brass) work, together with instruction in color- 
ing and washing maps, prints, etc. To the be- 
ginner it is a complete guide, and its merit is 
attested by the fact that-the first edition was ex- 
hausted in eight weeks. Chicago: Amateur Art 
Co. 8vo, boards. $1.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The first extended history of a college fra- 
ternity chapter is a ** History of Omega Chapter 
and Reminiscences of Northwestern," a his- 
tory of one of the leading Chapters of the Sigma 
Chi Fraternity and Historical and descriptive 
sketches of college life at the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III, edited by Frank 
M. Elliot. Among the special contributors are 
C. R. Paul, C. A. Wightman. E. W. Andrews, 
M.D., W. M. Booth, G. P. Merrick, and A. D. 
Currier. All members of the fraternity should 
be interested in and subscribe for this book — 
a book intended to stimulate and increase the 
interest and welfare of the Sigma Chi Frater- 
nity. In order to compile and publish the book 
it has required not only time and labor but con- 
siderable money. The Editor has given the 
former gratuitously, expecting the latter would 
be returned to him promptly by subscribers for 
the book. The editor will exchange for cata- 
logues and books of other fraternities. Persons 
having any Sigma Chi memorabilia of whatever 
kind, or college annuals, are requested to cor- 
respond with the editor, Evanston, 111. Chicago : 
Published by subscription. i6mo, cloth, pp. 256. 
$2.00. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Forum. A new and pretentious publica- 
tion comes into existence with its March issue, 
entitled The Forum, It is edited by Lorettus 
S. Metcalf, and contains contributions by ProL 
Alexander Winchell, James Parton, Edwin P. 
Whipple, Rev. Dr. R. H. Newton, Edward E. 
Hale, Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, Dr. William 
A. Hammond, Rev. M. J. Savage, and Chancel- 
lor Howard Crosby. It is not possible to fur- 
nish such an exellent array of contributors 
twelve times during the year, but if the editor 
will only furnish half tne good things each 
month, it will be as good as the best. The mag- 
azine is published by tl^e Forum Publishing 
Co., 97 Fifth ave., New York, at five dollars a 
year. 

A short story which is likely to be the subject 
of much comment, and several articles of re- 
markable interest are contained in the A t/anftc 
Monthly for March. The story in question is 
called "A Brother to Dragons," and is anony- 
mous. The notable articles are a paper on "Amer- 
icana," by Justin Winsor; a consideration of the 
Digitized by VJ^I^VIC 
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••Present Condition and Prospects of Architect- 
ure," by Henry Van Brunt ; an article, "Classic 
and Romantic/' on the two great schools in lit- 
erature, by Frederic Henry Hedge; and memo- 
rial papers on Dr. Mulford and Gen. Grant by 
Horace E. Scudder and T. W. Higginson, re- 
spectively. The number would be worth pos- 
sessing if there were nothing else in it, but in 
addition we have continuations of Henry James's 
and Charles Egbert Craddock*s serials, and of 
Dr. Holmes's delightful "New Portfolio," which 
holds two "occasional" poems. John Fiske 
has an instructive paper m the series he has 
been contributing, this time on the " United 
States after the Revolution." In addition to 
these attractions there are some pleasant poetry 
and also able reviews. 

In the frontispiece of the March Century 
there is a reminder that Spain has been aston- 
ishingly quiet since the death of the young 
king. "Kmilio Castelar, the Orator,'*— whose 
striking personality is revealed in the portrait, 
and described in William Jackson Armstrong's 
paper with the above title, and in a crisp article 
of ** Reminiscences " by Alvey A. Adee, of the 
Sute Department, Washington, — has been a 
fipire in every political agitation since the ab- 
dication of Isabella II, the mother of the late 
king. These articles define the brilliant talents 
which have made Castelar the pride of his 
people, and his limitations as a popular leader. 
The poems of the number are contributed by 
L. Frank Tooker, Anthony Morehead, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Mrs. Fanny Foster Clark, 
W. Bliss Carmen ; and in "Bric-a-Brac" by Miss 
Duwa Morgan-Smith, Frank D. Sherman, Mar- 
garet Vandegrift, and Virginia B. Harrison. 

The March issue of the Eclectic Magazine 
has as its leading article a paper by Mr. Glad- 
stone, entitled "Proem to Genesis: A Plea for 
a Fair Trial," in which he carries on the old 
contrcvtrsy sgiiurt Huxley ar.d M. Revillc ;a 
favor of the orthodox view of the creation as 
now held. Arthur Symons discusses ''Frederic 
Mistral, the Provencal Poet," and George 
Saintsbury tells us about George Borrow, the 
fascinating author of "Lavengro." "Darwinism 
and Democracy," by W. S. Lilly, and the crit- 
ical paper on the English dramatist Middleton, 
by Swinburne, are both entertaining and sug- 

festive articles. "Government in the United 
tates," by Gamaliel Bradford, and "A Think- 
ing Machine," by Grant Alien, recommend 
themselves to intelligent readers. There are 
several short articles of much interest, and the 
ensemble of the magazine will be found fully up 
to its best. ^ ^ 

The frontispiece of St. Nicholas is an engrav- 
ing by Johnson of Mme. Le Brun's famous and 
beautiful portrait of herself, illustrating Mrs. 
Clement's "Art and Artists" paper on "French 
Painters,"— including Claude Lorraine. David, 
Ingres, and the Vernets. Mrs. Burnett's serial, 
" Little Lord Fauntleroy," follows with a most 
delicately humorous account of the young 
American nobleman's first interview with his 
aristocratic grandfather. One of the principal 
features of the number is the first nhie of the 



"St Nicholas Dog Stories." "Geor^ Washing, 
ton," Horace E. Scudder's biographical serial, is 
as entertaining as fiction, and this insullment is 
of special interest, as it tells of Washington's first 
campaigning experiences — ^against the French 
and Indians in 1754. Frank R. Stockton "Per- 
sonally Conducts" his stay-at-home travelers to 
Florence and Venice, where with the aid of tho 
abundant illustrations they can enjoy almost all 
there is to be seen, though they may miss the 
sensation of floating in gondolas. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



An American edition de luxe of a delightfnl 
romance entided "Onnalinda" will be issued tho 
coming season by the London publishers, Kegan 
Paul, French & Co. It will be illustrated from 
original designs by S medley, engraved by 
French, and printed on large paper by the De 
Vinne Press. 

A free copy of either "Babyland" for babies, 
"Our little Men and Women" for youngest read- 
ers, or " The Pansy " for boys and girls, will be 
sent to any one desiring some periodical for 
their little ones, who will write for it, mention- 
ing this paper. Address D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. A sample copy of "Wide Awake" will 
be sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. Inter- 
esting announcements and full premium-list will 
be sent, if desired. 

Prof. Dennis's pamphlet, ** Notes and Tables 
for Twenty Weeks in Experimental Chemistry 
and Qualitative Analysis," though not published 
until after the fall schools had generally opened, 
has been adopted for class use without solicitar 
tion in Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana; 
State Normal, Terre Haute, Indiana; City High 
School, Sidney, Ohio; Central School, Phila- 
delphia.Penn., and Earlham CoUesre, Richsiond 
Indiana. Its many easy and instructive experi- 
ments, and its valuable tables for study and ref« 
erence, have won for it nothing but words of 
commendation where it has been used. 

A work of much interest, relating to the prog- 
ress of the human race, has been published 
by Messrs. Doyle & Whittle of Boston. 
The title of the volume is "Where Are We 
and Whither Tending?" Its author is the Rev, 
M. Harvey, of St John's, Newfoundland, a 
gentleman of ripe scholarly attainments. In 
England Mr. Harvey has won a wide reputation 
as a thinker, and as a writer of marked ability. 
The "Encyclopaedia Britannica" and "Johnson^g 
Universal Cyclopaedia" (new edition) contain a 
number of articles from his pen, the subjects 
being those upon which Mr. Harvey is an ac- 
knowledged authority. 

"Cassell's National Library," a series of cheap 
reprints issued weekly under the editorial car« 
of Henry Morley, promises well. They are 
published at the uniform price of ten cents per 
volume. The Editor of the Library will be an- 
swerable for the selection of the books, and for 
a short introduction to each. He will not think 
of excluding popular works that are wholesome 
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and useful because their place is not among the 
great books of the world. This library begins 
with books that are familiar, but many a reader 
may hereafter get some of his best help from 
books in it of whose existence he had scarcely 
heard ; for century after century has added to 
the number of the writings fitted to delight and 
teach. 

The publishers' of ««Mind in Nature" an- 
nounce that they will issue a limited edition of 
the first volume, handsomely bound in dark 
green, fine English muslin, with yellow edges, 
which will be sold at the extremely low price of 
One Dollar and Twenty-Five Cents. No hand- 
somer book has ever been published for the 
money, valuable alike for the typographical 
beauiy of its pages, the quality of the paper, 
neatness of binding, as well as wealth of con- 
tents. Unique in aim and purpose — '* Mind in 
Nature" following a trail which it is "blazing" 
for itself along the borderland of the unknown 
— or if you prefer the ** uncanny " — it evinces a 
purpose to leave a track aloag which none need 
tear to venture. The favorable reception ac- 
corded the first volume, is evidence of genuine 
merit, and of the ability of its manager to so 
conduct it, as to obtain the support and confi- 
dence of men of science and culture; and also 
the respect of those who are perhaps too eager 
to accept the mysterious as the supernatural. 
Published by the Cosmic Publishing Co., 171 
West Washington street, Chicago. 



OPEN CONGRESS. 



Contributors will please give their full ad- 
dress, not necessary for publication, but a guar- 
anty of good faith. Answers to a number of 
questions are still wanted. Contributions on 
subjects of ereneral interest are u^licited from 
til bur readers icr this department. 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 21. — Will you kindly inform me through 
Queries, what was Henry W. Longfellow's 
religious belief. I can find no foundation for 
the current opinion that the poet was a Unita- 
rian, G. C, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

No. 22. — ^Will you please give authoritv for 
the statement that Joaquin Miller's wife was an 
Indian ? He does not mention it in his sketch 
of his wife. m. a. m., Manhattan, kas. 

No. 23.— (a) Is the cause of color in the iris 
of diflEerent individuals known? If known; 
why? (b) Queries says James Madison was 
President during the "Era of Good Feeling "; 
is that not a mistake? (James Monroe is 
the corrected answer to the question. Editor.) 
<c) Why is the nostril of a dog coid? (d) Who 
wrote the following lines? 

«« He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing and reading and history too, 
He took the little ones up on his knee. 
For a kmd old heart in his breast had he." 
H. P. J., CHICAGO, ILL, 

No. 24.— Will the Open Congress please give 



a short account of the change in the calendar 
ordered by Pope Gregory XIII. 

G. W., TORONTO, ONT. 

ANSWERS. 

No. 18. — Alfred Domett wrote to Henry W. 
Domett of New York in 1879 ^^ follows : '* I 
have no knowledge of the authorship of the 
poem referred to. As long a^o as 1872 some 
one sent me a Chicago paper m which it was 
printed and attributed to me. I wrote to the 
editor, disclaiming all connection with it." An 
extract from a letter by Mr. Domett appeared in 
the New York World ol March loth, 1880. in 
which he denied the authorship, and added 
that he had never been in India. There lies 
before me a biographical sketch of Alfred Do- 
mett by H. W. Domett, beginning thus : " Al- 
though Alfred Domett did not write the sone 
of reckless despair which has been attributed 
to him, * Revelry in India,' he has given to the 
world many things on which he can safely rest 
his fame." Henry T. Coates in his *' Fireside 
Cyclopaedia of Poetry" credits the lyric in 
question to Bartholomew Dowling. 

A. B. R., GOWANDA, N. Y. 

Answers were also received from I. B., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and H. P. J., Chicago, 111. 

No. 24. — The following is a short account of 
the change in the calendar effected by order of 
Pope Gregory XIII, and of its subsequent 
adoption: He found that the error of eleven 
minutes in the Julian calendar had amounted 
to ten days. He therefore deducted ten days 
in October, 1532, and to prevent a recurrence 
of the error, it was ordered that every year 
ending a century should not be considered a 
leap year, except the multiples of the year 400. 
Thus 1600 was leap year, but 1700 was not, nor 
1800, nor will 1900 be; but 2000 will be a leap 
year, and every 400th year after it. England 
did not adoDt the Gregorian calendar till Sep' 
temher, 1752, when the'third of September wa| 
called the 14th, and the year made' to begin on 
January i, instead of March 24; consequently 
1700 was a leap year, and the people of Eng- 
land were eleven days out. These were sub- 
tracted, and at the time the measure enacting 
the alteration caused considerable uneasiness 
and some few riots among the poorer people^ 
who, in their ignorance, could not comprehend 
the matter, and raised the cry of ''Give us 
back our eleven days I" The Greeks and Rus- 
sians still retain the old style, so that there is 
now a difference of twelve days between their 
date and ours, because they have considered 
1700 and 1800 as leap vears. The term "bis- 
sextile," as applied to the leap year, was givea 
by Julias Cssar, who, when he reformed the 
calendar, gave the additional day every fourth 
year to February, as being the shortest month, 
ami caused it to be inserted between the 24th 
and 25th. By the Roman mode of reckoning, 
the 24th of February was called the 6th before 
the Calends of March, and the intercalary day 
was therefore named "to sextus dies^^ (the 
second sixth day,) and the year " bissextile *• 
(containing the second sixth day).'* 

C. M., BUFFALO, N. T^ 
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THE QUERY BOX 

'Exceptions,— United Sia/es.—^, My answer, 
** Thomas Jefferson " has for authority Apple- 
ton's Cyclopedia, vol. xvi. page 157. The au- 
thority for Thomas Paine I cannot find. Is it 
not one of the many claims that every thing 
of value written in those days was done by 
Thomas Paine, from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, down? — 60. I answered "James 
Monroe,'* which I think is supported by all the 
United States histories of that period. — S. M. F. 
James Monroe, correced answer. Ed. Education. 
— 26. ** The Hindoos " is also a correct answer. 
See Appleton*s Cyclopaedia, article, " Educa- 
tion." 52. — Aristotle, also answers the ques- 
tion does it not ? SS- — Your answer Aristotle, 
cannot be right, he taught in the Lyceum, but 
the Lyceum was established long before his 
time. (See Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, 
article ** Athens.*') 66. — My answer, Cardinal 
College, suppressed by Henry VIII, and after 
a time restored as Henry VIII College, (now 
called Christ's Church.) is also a correct an- 
swer is it not? 71. — My answer The Institute 
of France 233 members and seven Secretaries 
is I think the correct answer. The French 
Academy is but one of the branches of the In- 
stitute.r— S. M. F. Modem Europe,— ^^. The 
answers to this question is merely a matter of 
judgment, and I think other answers ought to 
be allowed. Paris for instance, or siege of 
Gibralter for instance, which withstood a siege 
of four years. 51. — The Countess of Salisbury, 
executed in 1541, is correct. See Appleton s 
Cyclopaedia, article, "Henry VIII** vol. viii. 
page 653. She was later than the Earl of War- 
wick. 62. — Duke of Braganza was John IV. — 
68. — 1657 is given by many authorities as the 
beginning of Prussian independence. — S. M. F. 
English Literature, — 34. Do you mean to say 
that Thomas Moore is more famous than Oliver 
Goldsmith. I still must emphatically stand 

S' my answer Goldsmith. 40. — Your answer as 
e question was asked I think to be incorrect. 
Lamb was classed as a " lake poet,'* but never 
lived in the lake district, he only visited there 
a short time. Hartley Coleridge did live there 
and was more truly a poet than Lamb. — S. M. 
F. 70. — William Mason instead of William 
Morris, corrected answer. Ed. 71. — I answer- 
ed this, "The Exclusive right granted Palgrave 
by Henry VI II to publish his grammar for 
seven years.** The authority was Disraeli's 
Amenities of Literature volume ii. page 437. 
(Armstrong*s Ed.) article "War Against Books.*' 
I found this confirmed by other authorities not 
now at hand. — S. M. F. 29. — Is not Dante's 
Inferno sometimes said to have suggested 
"Paradise Lost** to Milton. 3$.— This ques- 
tion calls for " whose residence.** not the name 
of the mansion. I think Samuel Roger's res- 
idence was more noted in this century. Hol- 
land House having its reputation more in the 
first part of the i8th century when Addison was 
alive. — F. T. C. Commerce and Manufacture. 
— ^3. This calls for five principal exports, not 



the principal. Hence must the answers neces- 
sarily be the same as those given ?-2i, Dundee, 
Scotland is very celebrated, which is all the ques- 
tion calls for. — 25. Leicester is celebrated for 
its worsted goods. I think in these questions 
the word '*most'* would save confusion in 
cases where it is intended to be used. — F. T. C. 

English Literature. — ^48. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1,000. First prize 
won by Mary A. G. Mitchell, Fergus Falls, 
Minn, Score 965. Second prize won by Mrs. 
Israel Smith, Williamsburg, Va. Score 935. 
Third prize won by Hannah R. Galliner, Bloom- 
ington, 111. Score 915. Fourth prize won by- 
Miss S. A. Brown, Undilla Forks, N. Y. Score 
900. Competitors 65. 

United States. — ^49. One hundred ques« 
tions. Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by 
Lenora C. Gifford, Manchester, N. H. Score 
905. Second prize won by Sarah E. Cobb^ 
Syracuse, N. Y. Score 885. Third prize won 
by Harris P. Johnson, Chicago, 111. Score 875. 
Fourth prize won by Elma L. Studley, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Score 860. Competitors 87. 

Maxims,— 50. One hundred questions. Per- 
fect score 1,000. First prize won by Frank T. 
Carlton, Dorchester, Mass. Score 950. Sec- 
ond prize won by Mrs. J. Brittingham, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. Score 910. Third prize won by 
Mrs. Israel Smith, Williamsburg, Va. Score 
900. Fourth prize won by Mrs. C J. Lantz» 
Manhattan, Kas. Score 890. Competitors 65. 

Military History. — 6$* One hundred 
questions. Perfect score i,ooa First prize 
won by G. Batchelder, Cambridge, Mass. Score 
805. Second prize won by Elliott Northcott, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Score 780. Third prize 
won by Mrs. Horace M. Sanderson, Waltham, 
Mass. Score y6s. Fourth prize won by Mrs, 
Lyman Smith, West Winfield, N. Y. Score 
750. Competitors 21. 

Pilgrims and Shrines. — 67. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1,000. First and 
second prizes divided between Sister M. Emer- 
entia, Buffalo, N. Y., and Miss Lucy B. Ed- 
wards, Convent of the Sacred Heart, Oakland, 
Cal. Score 1,000. Third and fourth prizes 
divided between Miss Sara Haas, Buffalo, N. 
Y., and Emma A. Blood, Manchester, N. H, 
Score 980. Competitors 38. 

Libraries. — 95. Number of votes cast 
1,030, by 103 competitors. Maximum count of 
181 made by W. G. Jones, Williamsburg. Va. 
Second prize won by Mary N. Tyler, Tylerville, 
Ct. Score 772. Third prize won by Lilian 
Denio, Batavia, N. Y. Score 648. 

Grammars. — 96. Number of votes cast 395, 
by 79 competitors. Highest possible score of 
223 made by W. A. Wheeler, Chicago, IlL 
Second prize won by W. C. Gorman, Water- 
ford, Pa. Score 218. Third prize won by Mrs. 
L. H. Bassett, Lovell, Maine. Score 190. 

Spanish Authors. — 97. Number of votct 
cast 990, by 99 competitors. First prize won 
by Louis Garth, New Orleans, La. Score 619. 
Second prize won by Jessie Mills, Baltimore^ 
Md. Score 593. Third prize won by Agatha 
Scrimzeour, Oakland, Cal. Score 558. 
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Favorite P0EMS.--98. Number of votes 
cast 500, by 100 competitors. Highest possible 
score 581. First prize won by W. J. Wolfe, 
BufiEalo, N. Y. Score 518. Second prize won 
by Allen Jones, Fairfield Center, Maine. Score 
495. Third prize won by Mrs. George F. New- 
ton, Brookline, Mass. Score 483. 

Special. — 99. Three hundred questions. 
Perfect score 3,000. First prize won by George 
R. Nichols, Brooklyn, N. Y. Score 2,650. Sec- 
ond prize won by Thomas Applegate, Cincin- 
nati, O. Score 2,645. Third prize won by Amelie 
B. Guion, Seneca Falls, N. Y. Score 2,640. 
Fourth prize won by Hattie Chad wick, Lansing, 
Mich. Score 2,635. Competitors 13. 



RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1 . The object of the prize questions is to stimulate 
students to embrace a more extended and compre- 
hensive view of the subjects treated, and furnish the 
instructor and his class an entertaining department. 

2. Every reader of Queries is entitled to com- 
pete. Letters should bear post-mark not later than 
the date specified. 

3. Answers should be arranged and numbered, 
written legibly in ink on one side of note paper only, 
headed with the subject, and signed by the full 
address of the competitor. In Questions of Judgment 
one sheet of paper should be used, or paper cut 
postal size preferred, for each set of answers. An- 
swers shoiUd be as concise as possible. Where 
practicable, authorities should be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each correct 
answer; answers in part will be accredited. AU 
answers will be placed on file and a correct account 
kept. The competitor who answers the greatest 
number of questions will be awarded first prize, etc. 

5. In Questions of Judgment, the competitor, the 
total of whose vote stands the highest, will be de- 
clared winner. In case of a tie in totals we shall 
decide in order of choice. Therefore answers should 
be selected according to preference. 

6. Questions refer to the past as well as the present 
mless otherwise specified. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are 
payable in new and standard books selected firom the 
fist of new books published in each issue. 

8. Clubs and Reading Circles are allowed to com- 
pete as one individual, but more than one member oi 
the same club cannot compete for the same prize. 

9. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
should be addressed, with postage fiilly prepaid, to 
the Editor of Queries, 274 and 276 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRIZES, 

No. 76.— Literature of Greece. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
fourth set of questions due April 15 th. 

No. 77. — Journalism. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third, $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of 
questions due April 15th. 

No. 85.— German Literature. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
f 1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to third 
«etof questions due April 15th. 

No. 86. — History of Agriculture, One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 



third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
third set of questions due April 15 th. 

No. 93. — Biology. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourtk 
Queries one year. Answers to third set of quef- 
tions due April 15 th. 

No. 94.— Study of Words. One hundred quet- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to third 
set of questions due April 15 th. 

No. 100. — History of Rome. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50^ 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
second set of questions due April 15 th. 

No. 105. — History of New York. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, tldrd 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to first 
set of questions due April 15 th. 

No. 106. — Facetious Literature. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second, $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
first set of questions due April 15th. 

No. 107.— Politicians. Prize |6. First $3, 
second $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
April 15 th. 

No. 108.— Geology. Prize $6. First $3, second 
$2, third Queries one year. Answers due April 15th. 

No. 109.— Italian Authors. Prize |6. First $3, 
second, $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
April I5ih. 

No 110.— Short Stories. Prize $6. First $3, 
second $2, third Queries one year. Answers doe 
April 15th. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



A Dangerous Marriage, by Caroline FothergilL 
A $1,000 Prize Story. New York : J. S. Ogilric ft 
Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 458, $1. [94. 

Roland's Daughter : a Nineteenth Century Maiden, 
by Julia McNair Wright. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, i2mo, cloth, pp. 316, $1.25. 
[95. 

The Household Myth. A Novel. By H. G. 
Creamer. Boston: Charles H. Whiting, i2mo, cloth, 
pp. 156. $1. [96. 

Two Strokes of the Bell. A Strange Story. By 
Charles Howard Montague. Boston: W. J. Harris 
& Co., 24 Franklin Street, i2mo, cloth, pp. 186, $l. 
[97. 

Melodious Sonnets for Sacred Service, by John R. 
Sweney and Wm. J. Kirkpatrick. Philadelphia: 
John J. Hood. i2mo, boards, pp. 128. 35 cents. 
[98. 

The School Room Chorus, a collection of Two 
Hundred Songs for Public and Private Use. Com- 
piled by E. V. De Graff, A.M. Seventeenth edition, 
enlarged, and from new plates. Syracuse: O. W. 
Bardeen. i2mo, boards, pp. 148. 35 cents. [99. 

An Introduction to Natural Philosophy; Designed 
as a Text-Book for the use oi Students in College. 
By Denison Olmsted, LL.D., and £. S. Snell, LL.D. 
Third revised edition, by Rodney G. Kimball, A.M. 
New York: Charles Collins. 8vo, cloth, pp. 510. 
$3.25. [100. 

Elements of Universal History for Higher Insti- 
Intes in Republics, and for Self-Instruction. By 
Prof. H. M. Cottinger, A.M. Milwaukee: Freidenker 
Publishing Co. 8vo., cloth, pp. 336. $1.50. [loi. 
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To Contributors :— Contributions are solicited for the 
Question Department of Qubribs, on all subjects of general 
interest. The friends of higher ^ucation who are willing to 
promote the interests of this mode of instruction are invited to 
furnish a series of one hundred questions and answers for earl^ 
publication. Contributors will please use due caution in compi- 
ution, as it is a part of the plan of publication that all questions 
should be known only to the contributor, and the Editor, before 
impearing in the magazine. Contributions must be for the good 
ot the cause, as payment for the same cannot be made. 

To SuBscRTBKRS :— Persons ordering a change in the direc- 
tions o£ the Magazine must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in fuU. All subscribers who do not receive their magazine 
promptly will please notify us at once. The recei|it of the 
magazine will oe a sufficient acknowledgement for a single sub- 
scription. When no time is specified, it will be understood that 
the subscriber wishes to commence with the current number. 
Remit by Postal Note, Money Order, or Draft on New York. 
All communications should be addressed to 

C, L. SHERRILL &* CO., Publishers. 
274 6- 276 MAIN ST,, BUFFALO, N. Y. 



EDITOR'S TABLE 



We call the attention of our readers to the 
Publisher's Announcement on another page of 
the publication of the first volume of Queries 
in book form. The volume is a complete 
edition of all the Questions and Answers that 
appeared in the first volume of Queries, from 
January to December, 1885, inclusive, together 
with the answers to all questions appearing in 
the November and December issues. The 
work contains a series of one hundred ques- 
tions and answers on the following interesting 
subjects, by well-known authorities : American 
History,The Antiquary, Art, Astronomy, Chem- 
istry, Classical Mythology, Commerce and 
Manufacture, The Drama, Education, English 
Grammar, Facetious Geography, Finance, His- 
tory of France, General History, Geography, 
German Literature, History of Agriculture, 
Journalism, American Literature, English Liter- 
ature, Literature of Greece, General Literature, 
Mathematics, Maxims, Medicine, Military His- 
tory, Modern Europe, Music, Natural History, 
Pilgrims and Shrines, Problems, Questions of 
the Day, Science, Theology, United States 
History, together with Questions of Judgment 
on ninety-one different subjects. The volume 
is bound in cloth, and is ready for delivery. 
Our old subscribers will welcome the opportunity 
to preserve their Queries in a substantial 
form; and our new subscribers can possess 
themselves of all the Questions that have ap- 
peared at a slight outlay. The price is one 
dollar a copy post paid. Persons forming clubs 
may count each order received for the re-prints 
as one subscription. 



A member of the East Aurora, N. Y., Query 
Club, sends a lengthy communication to the 
Montevideo, Minn., Leader, from which we make 
the following extracts : " An item in the Leader 
of recent date, in regard to the monotony of 
your usually busy village, leads me tq sug^gest 
a perfect cure for the same. I would sug^iesC 
that a Query Club be organized. The prelinir 
inary steps are simple, and consist of electing 
a president, secretary, and treasurer ; also the 
drafting of a proper constitution and by-laws. 
The Queries are furnished in a magazine, pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., one copy being suffi- 
cient for the club, unless the individual mem- 
bers desire to become subscribers. The meuir 
bership fee can be fixed in accordance with the 
expenses incurred. Our club is an annex of the 
R. S. of T., and consequently we are at no ex- 
pense for room rent, etc., and place the fee at 
ten cents. Meetings can be held as often as 
deemed proper, usually once in two weeks* 
The questions are of importance to every one^ 
and the knowledge gained in seeking for an- 
swers will be well worth the trouble and ex- 
pense. We debate upon the questions to be 
given out, and those which prove too difficult 
for immediate solving, are given to the members, 
usually two to each. The eagerness with which 
the members will pursue the answers will be 
surprising, as well as the amount of information 
obtained, to say nothing of the sociability of 
the gathering. Members are also allowed the 
privilege of propounding questions. Upon the 
whole I think it will be difficult to find a more 
interesting and educating source of enjoyment 
than the above. Our club has a good attend- 
ance and new members are added at every 
meeting. We hold open meetings, and those 
who do not desire to become members are al- 
ways welcome to come and listen, and usually 
they do not act in that capacity more than one 
evening before they, too, are interested and 
become an applicant for a position as a living 
encyclopedia." 

To subscribers we would say that we send 
Queries until ordered to discontinue it, and 
the extra copies are paid for at ten cents each. 
It will be discontinued at the end of subscription 
if we are notified beforehand. When we notify 
you that your paid subscription has expired, 
please reply at once (i) with $1 for another 
year ; or (2) state when you will pay if you can- 
not at once ; or (3) ask to have the paper 
stopped. We send Queries after the paid 
subscription has expired, for the reason that 
teachers often have not the money to send at 
that time, as they are paid quarterly, and even 
at longer intervals. If the above rules are 
carefully followed, this plan is entirely unob- 
jectionable. 

The editor has a number of miscellaneous 
and standard volumes, novels, history, etc., 
which he would be pleased to exchange for 
poetical works by American or British authors. 
Persons having volumes to exchange will please 
state condition, date of publication, and the 
character of works desired in return. Address, 
C. W. Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ABOUT thirty -five years ago there were 
novelists of the first rank ; writers such 
that the announcement of a new publication by 
them sent a thrill through every corner not in- 
accessible to circulating libraries. In the period 
from twenty to forty years removed from us, we 
had been startled by the new power revealed, 
though not for the first time, in *• Vanity Fair," 
and had eagerly accepted **Pendennis" and 
the ** Newcomes ** and " Esmond.** A foolish 
controversy, still sometimes continued, was 
raging as to the rival merits of their author and 
the contemporary author of '* Pickwick*' and 
** David Copperfield.** Wiser persors enjoyed 
both, and there were few months in which one 
did not greet with delight the appearance of a 
number of one serial in the familiar yellow, and 
another in the equally familiar green. Then 
the whole literary world had just been thrown 
into an excitement, never since paralleled, by 
the sudden apparition of *'Jane Eyre." A 
greater writer was making a more gradual ap- 
proach to fame by the publication of the 
•* Scenes of Clerical Life." And besides Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Miss Bronte, and George Eliot, 
a number of writers, some happily still living, 
provided agreeable entertainment in the inter- 
vals, and might be regarded as at least worthy 
subordinates. Lord Lytton — to mention only 
the dead — was publishing ** My Novel " and 
" The Caxtons," which are at least excellent 
specimens of good literary craftsmanship ; Mrs. 
Gaskell produced " Ruth " and " Mary Barton," 
and Kingsley wrote " Alton Locke " and " Hy- 
patia" and " Westward Ho ! " books which, if 
they will not bear the closest inspection in all 
respects, show at least a vigor and originality 
for which it would be hard to produce a later 
parallel. It is rather dangerous, perhaps, to ask 
whether we have such novelists now. But, 
allowing every reader to select his favorite or 
pair of favorites to be worthy champions of the 
modems, he will find it hard to fill up a list 



capable of doing battle against their predeces- 
sors. Have we any counterbalancing consider- 
ations to suggest ? Is there any department of 
literature in which we can claim a preponder- 
ance as distinct as our predecessors in this 
direction? In poetry, philosophy, fiction, we 
seem to have the worst of it. There is yet one 
direction in which we might make a stand. 
History should be a strong point, for in history 
we are approaching the scientific field; and in 
history nobody can doubt that we have made 
in some respects enormous advances. The 
Anglo-Saxon and Charlemagne have been near- 
ly abolished, and that is understood to mean 
that we have made a great advance in accuracy 
of research. But, from the literary point of 
view, it may be doubted whether we could meet 
without misgiving such a champion as Macau- 
lay. The difference is significant. It is easy 
to point out Macaulay's glaring defects; the 
limitation of his political views : the offensive 
glitter of his style; and, in that respect, at 
least one living historian seems to be justly his 
superior. Yet, when we read the "Essays" 
and the first part of the "History," we are less 
confident. The extraordinary fullness of knowl- 
edge, the command of material, the power of 
grouping events and forming them into a clear 
and flowing narrative are so undeniable that 
we are inclined to admit, in spite of his faults, 
that he is unapproached by his successors in 
the power which goes to a monumental work. 
Modern writers seem to be sometimes the vic- 
tims of an indigestion caughUat the State Paper 
Office ; sometimes they are tempted to tack 
together a series of brilliant pamphlets and 
trust to fortune to make it a history. At present 
they seem scarcely capable of turning out 
work so massive, so finely executed, and mark- 
ed by such unity of design as their forefathers. 
And yet we may admit that, in history at least, 
we have the advantage of a serious and ener- 
getic body of students really achieving good 
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work, and at least accumulating the matenal of 
literary triumphs. Casting a rapid glance over 
these facts the conclusion seems to be inevita- 
ble. The literary, like natural, harvest has been 
of late blighted and scanty. We have passed 
from a land flowing with milk and honey into a 
comparative desert As Johnson said when he 
went from England to Scotland, we see the 
flotver dying away to the stalk. In a utilitarian 
and scientific sense we may be making prog- 
ress ; in the regions of imagination and artistic 
achievement—so far, at lea^t, as literature is 
concerned — we have been progressing back- 
ward. Great names are scarce ; there is hardly 
a leader left who can stir the enthusiasm of the 
young and make us feel that the torch of in- 
tellectual light is being delivered into worthy 
hands. If we would not flatter the time, must 
we not confess that we are at least crossing a 
barren zone, and at present without any distinct 
glimpse of a fertile region beyond ? 

* • * 

The precise point at which borrowing ends 
and stealing begins in the Code of the Repub- 
lic of Letters has never been satisfactorily de- 
fined by any professor of literary jurisprudence. 
Some have held that there is no theft in litera- 
ture. When De Quincey said to Wordsworth, 
" That is what I told you," the reply was, **No ; 
that is mine — mine, and not yours." An old 
theatrical manuscript recently brought to light, 
states, among many other curious facts respect- 
ing the terly career and method of work of 
Moliere, that the famous dramatist borrowed 
the principal ideas for his '• Misanthrope " from 
the subject of an old Italian comedy originally 
brought out at Naples. This need occasion no 
surprise, for Moliere himself once avowed : **/<? 
prends mon bien, oujele trouve,^* It was de- 
clared by another French author, *' I seize on 
what is mine wherever I find it." "It is all 
pouring out of one bottle into another," ex- 
claimed Sterne, and he was himself stealing 
from Burton. Pascal transferred pages from 
Montaigne without the credit of quotation. 
When a critic charged Shakespeare with debts, 
Walter Savage Landor replied, "Yet he is 
more original than his originals. He breathed 
upon dead bodies and brought them into life.*' 
In truth, it may be worth while considering 
whether there be any book of modern literature 
so unquestionably original as to belong solely 
to its author. Unquestionably there are some 
minds so delicate and receptive that whatever 
is read is retained and unconsciously repro- 



duced, wirh no intention of imposture. In 
Westminster Abbey is a monument to the 
memory of Lady Grace Gethin. This young 
lady — ^who was considered a prodigy in her 
day — is a conspicuous illustration of this fatal 
tendency. After her death her friends collect- 
ed together various essays which she had writ- 
ten at spare hours. The book, says Mr. D*Is- 
raeli, claimed all the praise the finest genius 
could bestow upon it Congreve prefixed a 
poem to the volume and wrote another in its 
praise. Yet it afterwards transpired that most 
of the articles were transcriptions of Lord Ba- 
con's essays, proving that Bacon could have 
been but little read at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when the volume appeared. 
D' Israeli was not above borrowing a good thing 
from the French. The author of " Lothair " is 
supposed to be the originator of that famous 
definition of critics which describes them as 
'* men who have foiled in literature and art.*' 
But Shenstone and Dryden had already cut the 
ground from under him when he committed it 
to paper. When Lord Brougham left a trans- 
lation of one of Voltaire's works to be pub- 
lished as his own, he may possibly have felt he 
was but avenging the pilfering of the philoso- 
pher of Ferney from the plays of Shakespeare. 
'*A11 is said," writes La Bruyere despairingly, 
** and we come too late ; since it is more than 
five thousand years that so many men have re- 
flected. We only glean after the ancients, and 
the most skilful moderns." 

* ♦ • 

No fluid, water perhaps excepted, has so 
benefitted the world as ink. It has been the 
medium through which the great thoughts of 
all the ages have been preserved and dissemi- 
nated, the discovery by which the art preserva- 
tive of all arts was made a possibility. And 
yet much as has been written on the subject, 
and long as it has been experimented with, it 
has remained for the present day to develop 
some of its most remarkable qualities. One 
night last week a Louisville gentleman, who 
had retired to rest after a light supper of soft 
crabs and cucumbers, awoke in the night with 
certain pains which excited his fears of an at- 
tack of cholera. No time was to be lost in 
warding off the fell destroyer. He sprang from 
his spring mattress, and seizing a bottle of 
camphor, took a swallow, and then vigorously 
rubbed the afflicted portion of his person with 
the restorative, continuing the application after 
he had returned to bed. He experienced 
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prompt relief, but, as his fright left him, it oc- 
curred to him that his camphor had lost its 
customary odor. Again he rose, and this 
time turned on the gas. A single glance at 
his night-shirt told the tale. Instead of cam- 
phor, be had used a bottle of superior writing 
fluid. * « * 

Charity is said to begin at home. Did the 
wise framer of that sentence know how deep a 
chord he had struck ? Does the public under- 
stand more than one-half of its import after us- 
ing it familiarly for years? We think not. Many 
a parent doing his daily duty — providing the 
necessary food, and fuel, and dothes — strug- 
gling to make the financial ends meet,is annoyed 
by the constant call for charity which comes up 
from the churches and societies. " Charity be- 
gins at home,** he says, g^ffly, and contents 
himself with the thought that he does his duty 
and can do no more. But no smile lights the 
rooms of his house ; no charity of kindly praise 
encourages his patient household. His is an 
exact and stem life, and it would cost him too 
much to try to unbend his heart and manner to 
add cheer, that cheapest of all charities, to his 
daily bill of fare. * ♦ * 

The memory of Benjamin Franklin is honor- 
ed in Boston, the city of his birth, in the names 
of a square, a court, an avenue, four streets, a 
school-house, an insurance company, a foundry, 
a woolen company, a savings bank, a typo- 
graphical society, a lithographic company, a 
lodge of Odd Fellows, in the Christian and 
surnames of numerous citizens, in books that 
he printed, letters that he wrote, and a suit of 
clothes, that he wore on an historical occasion, 
which- are preserved. Now it is to be further 
honored by a Frankliniana Collection, to in-^ 
elude everything which he wrote and was print- 
ed, everything that has been written about him, 
portraits, prints, medals, autographs, and other 
personal memorials. This collection has been 
begun by a gift of more than two hundred 
pieces made to the Public Library by Dr. 
Samuel A. Green. * ^ * 

Science, regarded as the pursuit of truth, 
which can only be attained by patient and un- 
prejudiced investigation, wherein nothing is too 
great to be attempted, nothing so minute as to 
be justly disregarded, must ever a£Ford occu- 
pation of consummate interest, and subject of 
elevated meditation. The contemplation of 
the works of creation elevates the mind to the 
admiration of whatever is great and noble, ac- 
complishing the object of all study — which, in 



the elegant language of Sir James Mackintosh, 
is "to inspire the love of truth, of wisdom, of 
beauty, especially of goodness, the highest 
beauty, and of that supreme and eternal Mind, 
which contains all truth and wisdom, all beauty 
and goodness.'* By the love of the delightful 
contemplation and pursuit of these transcend- 
ent aims, for their own sake only, the mind of 
man is raised from low and perishable objects, 
and prepared for the high destinies which are 
appointed for all those who are capable of 
them. • » * 

The heavens afford the most sublime subject 
of study which can be derived from science. 
The magnitude and splendor of the objects, 
the inconceivable rapidity with which they 
move, and the enormous distances between 
them, impress the mind with some notion of the 
energy that maintains them in their motions, 
with a durability to which we can see no limit. 
Equally conspicuous is the goodness of the 
great First Cause, in having endowed man with 
faculties by which he can not only appreciate 
the magnificence of His works, but trace, with 
precision, the operation of His laws, use the 
globe he inhabits as a base wherewith to 
measure the magnitude and distance of the 
sun and planets, and make the diameter 
of the earth's orbit the first step of a scale 
by which he may ascend to the starry 
firmament Such pursuits, while they en- 
noble the mind, at the same time incul- 
cate humility, by showing that there is a bar- 
rier which no energy, mental or physical, can 
enable us to pass; that, however profoundly we 
may penetrate the depths of space, there still 
remain innumerable systems, compared with 
which, these, apparently so vast, must dwindle 
into insignificance, or even become invisible ; 
and that not only man, but the globe he in- 
habits — nay, the whole system of which it forms 
so small a part — ^might be annihilated and its 
extinction be unperceived in the immensity of 
creation. * ♦ * 

It is well not to lose sight of the diflference 
between education and culture. Education is 
simply the drawing out of the mental powers ; 
cultivation has to do with the manner in which 
we have to use them. And this distinction is 
all the more important to persons who under- 
take to educate themselves, because they are 
most in danger of suffering from the neglect of 
it. Indeed, many very clever self-made men 
make a great mistake here. They are of all 
men the most apt to 01 
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to midernUe others ; and yet tfaej very often 
remain blind to a class of defects which others 
see very dearly. • • • 

They may have great natnral talents, and 
may develop wonderful strength of intelligence, 
wonderftd acuteness and penetration, perhaps; 
but they acquire no grace, no el^ance. Too 
often they foolishly despise such qualities, and 
incline to look with contempt upon those who 
have them. They allow themselves to be re> 
pulsive in their mode of address ; they take no 
pains to correct what is ungainly in their man- 
ners; they are overbearing and insolent, 
and men hate them all the more soundly 
in proportion to their abilities. They may 
get deferential treatment, but it is given only 
because others fear to come into collision 
with what excites their dislike. 

• • • 

Such men are, happily, not numerous. It is 
commoner to find those who are simply rude, 
who from early neglect fail to leave off dis- 
agreeable habits, OT who suffer themselves to 
be uncleanly or untidy in their person or dress. 

• • * 

Now these things have really a great deal to 
do with our success, considered in the highest 
sense. No man should waste all his thoughts 
upon them; but all should learn to possess 
them, as virtues, without much thought being 
needed, by making them matters of habit ; and 
by paying a little attention to them at first, they 
may be made habitual. So that what a man 
should purpose to himself is, not merely to ex- 
ercise his mind, and so get the power of thought 
and action, but to culture himself, so as to think 
and act gracefully, in good ta8te,and in such ways 
as will render him pleasing to all, and win 
*their good opinion. • » • 

Such a person is what we call accomplished; 
not merely educated, which is only one part, 
but cultured also. That man does well who 
shows great talents ; but that man is only ad- 
mirable, perfect, who, with his talents, com- 
bines in the use of them all the possible beauty 
and elegance — in one word, grace of manhood; 
for grace is precisely the idea of power working 
freely and with beauty. Nothing is more beauti- 
ful than a highly cultured human being,be he man 
or woman, be he handsome or homely in mere 
face and feature. • • ♦ 

And one of the best ways to begin is to rec- 
ognize the advantage of a quiet and composed 
demeanor. Some one has said that it is a great 
accomplishment to learn to keep quiet grace. 



fully and natnraDy. We must not 
thai others are always thinking about 1 
look. Do not draw their attention by i 
words and actions, and they will overlook ; 
shortcomings. Seif-cootnd is the best 
dence of a cultured inteflect and a dear ood- 
sdence. • • • 

It is a great pleasure to meet those vriio 
wisely listen and observe; who receive what is 
said into a calm mind, and have no silly anxi- 
ety to be the first to speak. What they hear 
can be reviewed without prejudice, and bj 
avoiding precipitancy they avoid errors. Noth- 
ing is so difficult to do as to acquire the habit 
of controlling our inclination to speak oat 
sooner than we ought A young crackbraiaed 
fellow may always be known hy his readiness 
to talk. He itches to put in his opinion, and 
no sooner speaks than he shows he thinks he 
knows more than he docs. People smile at 
him in their sleeves,and invariably set him down 
forasaphead. « ^ « 

As I have said, this is one of the commonest 
failings of men who have educated themselves. 
Not witnessing what others have learned, they 
fancy themselves far ahead, and have a weak- 
ness for letting it be seen. Collegiate educa- 
tion has this advantage — that the student is 
among others of the same age and in the same 
pursuits. He sees that they and thousands of 
others get exactly what he is getdng. He finds 
that the difference is not so much in what men 
know, as in the way they use what they know. 
This keeps him from making a silly display of 
his knowledge. * ♦ * 

At the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Education, Prof. Mowry, of Boston, read 
a paper calling attention to the decay of the 
Academy in our system of education. This 
natural link between the school and the college 
system is now represented by very few estab- 
lished and endowed institutions. It has been 
driven out of existence by the High School, 
which in many cases does not properly fill its 
place, and which many towns are too small to 
afford except on a small scale. In New Eng- 
land and parts of the west the large high 
schools are links between the school and the 
college. In our latitude they do not even pro- 
fess to be sa It is notable that in some places 
where the old Academy was allowed to decay 
after the rise of the public school system, it 
has been revived by special and united effort 
in our own times. The new academy at Wilke»> 
barre is an instance of this. 
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ASPASIA. 

"Docs love forget all it forgives ?" once said 
The fair young Greek, who sadly learned to know 
Though much we love, we ne*er forget a blow. 
The scar itself remains, though pain is dead 
And was forgiven when the wound was red. 
True love remembers but forbears to show 
The hand that only should caress bestow, — 
The hand that to sweet waters should have led. 

The perfume that in flower unconscious lives. 
The light that paints to tints the dullest forms 
Are not more subtle than the love that warms 
The human heart. From Him who much forgives 
It comes. A gift divine,— a touch as yet 
Of perfect love that needs not to forget 

Carrie Stow Wait. 
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TENNYSON passes most of his days at Far- 
ringford, surrounded by the lovely and 
romantic scenery for which the Isle of Wight is 
noted. He spends on an average six to eight 
hours a day in his library engaged in literary 
work. Orders are always given that he shall 
not be interrupted except for most momentous 
reasons, and he never is, for the members of his 
family and his servants think his making of a 
line quite as much importance as the creation 
of a new world — an opinion which it is needless 
to say he fully shares. Perhaps if his wife (she 
was Emily Sellwood) were dying she might 
venture to have him informed of the fact during 
his hours of work. She would not be willing 
that his sanctuary should be profaned for any 
less cause, because she religiously believes that 
William Shakespeare is scarcely the equal of 
Alfred Tennyson. If she were capable of form- 
ing or cherishing any other opinion, it is doubt- 
ful if he would live with her. She probably 
preserves her connubial place by the most rap- 
turous worship and the most absolute self- 
effacement. There have been awful instances 
of the invasion of Tennyson's library while he 
was in the throes of composition, owing to the 
relaxed vigilance of his domestic dragons. The 
scene that followed can hardly be described. 
The poet in his wrath raged like mad, threaten- 
ing to destroy the intruder, and literally tearing 
the little hair he has left. The very idea of in- 
terrupting Alfred Tennyson in his hours of 
divine inspiration seemed to him monstrous be- 
yond belief, a hideous crime eternally unpardon- 
able. He has never, I believe, made any 



physical assault upon an unfortunate intruder, 
though it would have been supposed from his 
furious demonstrations that he could be appeased 
with nothing short of homicide. 

Miss Mathilde Blind, in her biography of 
George Eliot, gives the following description of 
the distinguished writer at the age of twenty- 
three : " There exists a colored sketch, done by 
Mrs. Bray, about this period, which gives one a 
glimpse of George Eliot in her girlhood. In 
those days she had a quantity of soft, pale-brown 
hair, worn in ringlets. Her head was massive, 
her features powerful and rugged, her mouth 
large but shapely, the jaw singularly square for 
a woman, yet having a certain delicacy of out- 
line. A neutral tone of coloring did not help to 
relieve this general heaviness of structure, the 
complexion being pale but not fair. Neverthe- 
less, the play of expression and the wonderful 
mobility of the mouth, which increased with 
age, gave a womanly softness to the countenance 
in curious contrast with its framework. Her 
eyes, of a gray blue, constantly varying in color, 
striking some as intensely blue, others as of a 
pale, washed-out gray, were small and not 
beautiful in themselves, but when she grew ani- 
mated in conversation, those eyes lit up the 
whole face, seeming in a manner to transfigure 
it. Though not above the middle height, she 
gave people the impression of being much taller 
than she really was, her figure, although thin 
and slight, being well poised and not without a 
sturdiness of make.*' 

In a small vine-dad cottage in Columbia 
County, just sixteen miles northwest of Augusta, 
Georgia, lives Paul H. Hayne, the poet. On 
the summit of a sloping hill stands the snow- 
white villa, dazzling beneath green foliage of 
oaks and cedars. Here and there small shrub- 
bery dots a neatly terraced yard fringed with 
white stones. These make up the exterior of 
the poet's home. It was lo o'clock when I 
drove up in firont of Mr. Hayne's house, (says a 
correspondent of the Atlanta Constitution^) and 
was invited by a servant to a seat in the sitting- 
room. This room is peculiarly striking. The 
walls are pasted from floor to ceiling with pic- 
tures of all descriptions taken from the periodi- 
cals. On the left of the first door is a large 
steel engraving of General Wade Hampton, 
who presented it to the poet on the dedication 
of a piece of poetry to him. Above the mantel 
are pictures of Dickens, Lord Byron, Harriet 

Martineau and other distinguished persons. 
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Here 2nd there stands ao elegant pceoe c4 far- 
nitnre, a rtm'iThder of the Conner wealth ol tb? 
aristocratic Hayne £uni!y. In an adjoining 
room IS an extensive library of hundreds of the 
choicest voliuncs of the English laogoage. 
Near the shelves of this treasured storehouse is 
a bed, which bespeaks the feebleness of Mr. 
Hayne in his later years. Mr. Hayne is a man 
of polished manners and friendly address, about 
Urc feet six inches tall, of a roond, symmetrical 
iigaTt, olive complexion, dark, penetrating 
brown eyes, beaming with intelligence, beneadi 
an average projecting forehead ; he is a natnral 
orator in conversation, so mnch so that one can- 
not but be reminded of the fact diat he is a 
nephew of Robert Hayne, Mr. Webster's for- 
midable opponent 

Jane Austen's remains were laid in Winche»> 
ter Cathedral, almost opposite the beaatifol 
tomb of WUliam of Wykeham. A slab of black 
marble, bearing a snitaible inscription, marks the 
spot to which many a reader of her works has 
made a pilgrimage. ''Her fame attracted 
strangers to her tomb, but her achievements 
were not of the kind,** says the hvening Post^ 
" which were known to all men. A gentleman 
who sotight for her last resting-place was asked 
by the verger, • Pray, sir, can you teU me whether 
there was anything particular about that lady ? 
— so many people want to know where she was 
buned/ Since then, her nephew, the Rev. J. 
Austen Lei^h, has caused a brass tablet to be 
inserted in the wail near her grave, with the 
following words engraved upon it : 'Jane Austen, 
known to many by her writings, endeared to her 
family by the varied charms of her character, 
and ennobled by Christian faith and piety.' 
' She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness.' " 

Dr. Adam Clark, who had a strong aversion 
to pork, was called upon to say grace at a din- 
ner where the principal dish was a roast pig. 
He was reported to have said : ** O Lord, if Thou 
canst bless under the gospel what Thou didst 
curse under the law, bless this pig.** 

"Uncle Tom's Cabin ** has been adopted by 
every civilized nation. It is called in French 
** La Case de TOncle Tom ;*' in German *' Oncle 
Tom's Hutte ;" in Danish, " Onkel Tomas ;" in 
Dutch, " De Negerhut ;" in Flemish, " De Hut 
van Onkel Tom ;" in Hungarian, "Tama's Bat- 
ya •/' in Italian, " La Capanna Delia Zio Tom- 
maso ;" in Polish, •» Chata Wuja Tomasza ;" in 
Portuguese, " A Cabana do Pai Thomaz ;*• in 



Spanish, "La Cabana dd Tio To 
san, ** Khizhxna Dyadi Toma,* 
" Onkel Toma's Scnga.** 

The most cfisdi^iiished naoBes in the fist cf 
poets of natwe'of the present century, aie mn- 
doobtedly Sir Waher Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Mr. Tennyson. Our bosiness, however, is BMiise 
particularly with Mr. Tennyson, and with tbe 
evidences of botanical knowiex^e, to be iovnd 
in his works, that part of botany at least relat- 
ii^ to trees. These alliisions, we apprehend, 
are more nnmerons, and shoirmore ins^t and 
acquaintsuoe with the forms, and processes, and 
dianges, characteristic of the mhabitants o€ 
the forest than those of any other modem aBtbor. 

Germany is the least illiterate coontry in £b- 
rope. For example, of persons above 15 years 
of age in Germany 94 per cent can read, while 
in Great Britain the percentage is 91, in Austria 
and France eadi 88, in Italy 74, in Spa.n 60 and 
in Rus^ 53. 

George Bancroft, the historian, relates that 
when he was a student in Beriin University he 
was the only American in that institution, and 
that he was quite young, and youthful in his ap- 
pearance. The great Savigny, professor of law, 
often took him by the hand and led him about 
as a child, and made calls with him upon ftiends. 
He went with him to invited parties, where he 
was introduced as a rare specimen of America, 
and was looked upon with as much interest as 
an aboriginal Indian. This was also done by 
Schleiermacher, the great theologian and phi- 
losopher. How different now from that time \ 
There are many American students in all of 
the German universities, and they l<Mig since 
ceased to be curiosities. 

Some amusing features from the lives of 
celebrated men have been brought together by 
a German writer. Auber wrote on horsebadt; 
it was not possible for him to write in any other 
place than in Paris, however beautiful another 
residence might be» and however many attrac- 
tions it might offer. Adam composed best 
when he lay, with his clothes on, in bed, and 
showed as great antipathy to all landscape 
beauty as love to his cats. The same antipathy 
to all natural beauty is charged to Donizetti, 
who always slept when he went upon a journey, 
when he should have given his attention to the 
romantic scenery of Switzerland and Italy. 

Cimarosa could not write without having a 
lot of friends around him, with whom he kept 
up an active conversa^^j^.^^tj^t^aif^^^ipe 
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SacchinPs train of thought was ioterrupttd ^heu 
his cats did not play their amies upon his writ- 
ing desk. Sarti could become inspired only in 
a room without furniture, and which was dimly 
lighted. Spontini could compose only in the 
dark, and Meyerbeer composed best during 
violent thunder-storms, under the roof of his 
house. Salicri gained his inspiration while he 
walked quickly through the streets filled with 
a human throng, meantime eating a great quan- 
tity of confections. 

Haydn, in order to compose, sat in a soft arm- 
chair, with his gaze directed to heaven. Gluck 
composed in the opf n air, best in the glaring 
sunshine. He liked champpgne by his work, 
and gesticulated very violently, as if he were an 
actor on the boards. Handel wandered in the 
churchyard, ard when he wished to become in- 
spired he sat himself down in one comer of it, 
which was shaded by weeping willows. Paisi- 
ello composed in bed, and did not leave it until 
he had finished a whole operatic scene or act. 

Mehul was a great worshipper of flowers, and 
often fell into silent reverie in observing them. 
He felt happiest in a quiet garden. Mozart 
gained his inspiration from reading Homer, 
Dante, Petrarch; Verdi must read passages 
from Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Ossian and 
Victor Hugo. 

Schiller inspired his muse by the smell of 
rotten apples, which he kept constantly in his 
desk ; besides this he liked to live amid sur- 
roundings corresponding to the subject on which 
he worked. When he wrote the last act to 
Mary Stuart he had his servants clothed in 
black ; and so long as he worked on Wallen- 
stein he neglected no review or other military 
spectacle, and at home his wife must sing bat- 
tle-pieces for him. 

Goethe loved to have plastic works of art be- 
fore him as he wrote. It is known that in the 
creation of his Iphigenia he had the linage of 
an antique female before him in order to see if 
that which he made his heroine say would siut 
the features before him. Jean Paul replenished 
his ideas while taking a walk, and drank a glass 
of beer now and then on the way. In writing 
he loved the strong smell of flowers. 

Herr von Kleist worked with great diifficulty, 
and when he made poetry it was as if he had a 
conflict with an invisible fiend. Just the oppo- 
site was the case with Father Wieland. In 
making his poems he trilled a lively song, and 
sometimes would spring up from his work and 



cut a caper in the air. Kotzebue, in the com- 
posing of his dramas, was also an actor. He him- 
self acted single scenes in his study. It is re- 
lated that when Sand murdered him, his little 
son, as he saw him reel and then writhe upon 
the ground, cried to his mother, " See, mamma, 
father plays comedy again 1" 

Burger, the immortal poet of Leonore, is said 
to have whistled street songs as he wrote his 
verses on paper. His conversation in such 
moments is said to have been obscene. Hold- 
erlin was often found crying when he composed 
poems. Similar things are said of the French 
romance writer, LaFontaine. His wife found 
him before his writing-desk, swimming in tears. 
" Oh, it is too sad T* he sighed. " It don't go 
at all," he sobbed; " I am still in the first vol- 
ume." 

Mattison wrote his poems by moonlight, 
while standing at the window. Lamartine wrote 
his best things in the morning, before breakfast 
while sitting before the fire. A contemporary 
of Dumas wrote thus : *• The writing desk of 
Alexander Dumas presents a picture of classical 
disorder. The study floor is covered with books 
and papers, behind which he is seated, formally 
barricaded. Also a quantity of dogs, cats, poul- 
try, pigeons and singing birds are to be seen 
around, and these he feeds, strokes, and keeps 
out of mischief while writing. In the back- 
ground stand a number of printer's devils wait- 
ing for copy, and booksellers and such people, 
who have business with him. He writes very 
rapidly, and carries on, very often, a conversa- 
tion at the same time. He is very negligent in 
his dress.'* 

The oldest banknote probably in existence in 
Europe is one preserved in the Asiatic Museum 
at St. Petersburg. It dates from the year 1399 
B. C, and was issued by the Chinese govern- 
ment. It can be proved from Chinese chron- 
iclers that, as early as 2697 B. C, banknotes 
were current in China under the name of ''fly- 
ing money." The banknote preserved at St. 
Petersburg bears the name of the imperial 
bank, date and number of issue, signature of a 
mandarin, and contains even a list of the pun- 
ishments inflicted for forgery of notes. This 
relic of four thousand years ago is probably 
written, for printing from wooden tablets is said 
to have been introduced in China only in the 
year 160 A. D. 

A New York daily newspaper, discussing the 
market price of short stories, says : *' Among 
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the prices paid to authors for their work, the 
most generous offer is $500 by the Atlantic 
Monthly for the best short story. Frank R. 
Stockton's price for 3,000 or 4,000 words is 
$250. Mr. Trowbridge receives $50 per thou- 
sand words. There are, in fact, four scales of 
prices now paid for short stories. The first is 
$10 or $15 for a complete story, paid by the 
smaller magazines ; the second is $(o a thousand 
words by the popular monthly publications; 
the4hird is $15 a thousand words to writers who 
have acquired some degree of reputation. The 
fourth varies with the fame of the author. 
Howelis or 'Mark Twain* will produce no 
story or article of any kind for less than $500 
or $1,000. The most difficult author to induce 
to write is T. B. Aldrich. He once received 
$1,200 for a short poem in Harper^ s Magazine, 
His price is from $300 to $400 for a poem of a 
few verses." 

The most recent volcanic eruption in the 
United States was that which half filled Feather 
Lake, Northern California, in or about the year 
1850. This locality has recently been visited 
by the eminent plutonist, C. E. Dutton, who 
says that the lava sheet poured out was over 
100 feet thick, and covers a space about one by 
three and a half miles in extent, in the centre 
of which a cinder cone 600 feet high covers the 
rent. The lava sheet is rough and jagged in 
the extreme, he says, but shows as yet no trace 
of weathering. For a space of 400 to 500 yards 
from the cone the trees were all killed. 

It is a singular coincidence, to say the least, 
that Anthony Trollope died at the age— sixty- 
seven — which he had made in his strange story. 
The Fixed Period, the legal limit of life in his 
imaginary colony of Britannula. 

Diogenes, the alleged cynic, desiring to ask 
the conqueror Alexander to do something for 
him, called to prefer his request just as the 
monarch was proceeding to his bath. '* I am 
going to tub— stand out of the way, my son T* 
replied Alexander, to the great discomfiture of 
the philosopher, who, however, took his revenge 
by putting into circulation the garbled version of 
the incident which has come down to posterity. 

As the alleged tyrant Gessler was one day 
standing in the market place of a Swiss town, 
wearing his new hat upon his poll, he was ac- 
costed by the alleged patriot Tell, to whom he 
bowed with his usual affability. Tell, however, 
took no notice of the salutation, but said, con- 
temptuously, '• Oh, shoot the hat I" The justly 



infuriated tyrant thereupon threw the apple he 
was eating at Tell, but missing him, struck 
Tell's son on the bead, upon which Tell re- 
marked that if he had only had another apple 
in his pocket he would have thrown it at Gess- 
ler. From this trifling squabble has grown up 
the whole legend of TelL 

Hercules having neglected the society of his 
wife, Dejanira, in order to enjoy himself at his 
club with his twelve neighbors— owing to a 
provoking calligraphic inadvertency, these have 
been distorted into the club and the labors of 
Hercules — his spouse revenged herself by leav- 
ing the buttons off of his shirts and doing them 
up so badly that at last the hero exclaimed, 
** Youll be the death of me, some of these days, 
with those shirts." Upon this slight substruc- 
ture of fact has been erected the towering edifice 
of fable concerning Hercules and the shirt of 
Nessus. 

The story of "Called Back" is said to have 
had some foundation in fact. Nearly twenty 
years ago ** Hugh Conway " was introduced, in 
a seaside town, to a family among the members 
of which he found the prototype of Pauline. 
There was the same apathy, the same total loss 
of memory, combined with child-like docility ; 
the cause was similar but less tragic. This 
woman without a past impressed the young au- 
thor deeply. Around this strong central idea he 
wove the web of circumstances which consti- 
tutes the plot of "Called Back." With the orig- 
inal of Gilbert Vaughan, then staying at 
Clifton, he had many a conversation. Conway, 
who was an invalid from childhood, was de- 
votedly fond of mathematics. The working 
out of difficult problems occupied a large por- 
tion of the time which could not be given to 
more active pursuits. 

Louis Ratisbonne, the French poet, in an 
acrimonious letter to Victor Hugo, said : " Can 
you deny that you have injured our literature by 
ruining, as you have done, at least a dozen en- 
terprising publishing houses ?" 

The Bible contains 3,566,389 letters, 810,697 
words, 31.173 verses, 11 84 chapters and 66 
books. The word ' and * occurs 46,227 times, 
•Lord' 1,955 times, 'reverend' only once, and 
that in the nth Psalm. The 27th chapter of 
Ezra contains the alphabet. The 19th chapter 
of the 2d book of Kings and the 27th chapter 
of Isaiah are alike. The first man recorded as 
being buried in a coffin was Joseph — 50th 
chapter of Genesis, 26th verse. 
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QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 

Answers to questions in this number will appear in tlie June issue. 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

J. W. REESE. 

1. Who was the earliest historian of the Christian 
Church? 

2. Who was the first Roman Emperor that per- 
secuted the Christians? 

3. Who were the two most distinguished victims 
of the first imperial persecution? 

4. Who are known as the Apostolic Fathers? 

5. What was the first Christian military order? 

6. What heresy was condemned by the second 
General Council? 

7. 'Who was the first Archbishop of Canterbury? 

8. When, where, and by whom were the Cister- 
cians founded? 

9. Who were the two earliest Apologetic writers, 
and to what emperor were their apologies addressed? 

10. Who was the Father of Ek:clesiastical History ? 

11. When and where was the first Ecumenical 
Council held? 

12. Which of the German nations was the first 
to embrace Christianity? 

13. When was the Papal residence removed 
from Rome to Avignon, in France, and how long did 
it continue there? 

14. What Council first inserted the filioque in 
the creed? 

15. When did England become, by law, a 
Christian Kingdom? 

16. Who are called respectively, the black and 
gray friars? 

17. What King and what Pope united in con- 
demning the Knights Templars? 

18. What Pope excommunicated Luther? 

19. By what council and for what ofiense was 
Nestorius condemned? 

20. From whom, according to tradition, does 
Christianity in Egypt date? 

21. What is the name of the present Egyptian 
Church? 

22. When and by whom was the year of Jubilee 
added to the rites of the Roman Church? 

23. What book, next to the Bible, has been 
most extensively used as a manual of devotion in 
Christian lands? 

S4. What vicar- general of the Capuchins in the 
1 6th century became a Protestant? 

25. What celebrated ecclesiastical historian 
married Frederick the Great? 



FACETIOUS LITERATURE, 

(Authors* Names.) 

CLARA J. McKEAN. 

26. What you should do when you have lost yoar 
hat 

27. Hump-backed but not deformed. 

28. The highest military officer of France. 
39. A pain in the side. 

3a Portions of land suitable for pasture. 

31. The value of a word. 

32. A municipal officer of Scotland. 

33. A ten-footer whose name begins with fifty. 

34. A servant in a household. 

35. Brighter and sharper than the rest 

36. A young person. 

37. A worker in precious metals. 

38. A maker oi barrels and casks. 

39. A very vital part of the body. 

40. . A ten legged animal. 

41. An article of wearing apparel. 

42. A piece of artillery. 

43. Unpleasant to have on the foot. 

44. A small, merry mass of mineral matter. 

45. Small talk and a heavy weight 

46. Hogs* flesh pickled. 

47. A sick place of worship. 

48. A healthy, robust man. 

49. An official dreaded by the students of English 
universities. 

50. A small vessel used on the Irish coast 

ROMAN HISTORY. 
(71 B. C.-79 A. D.) 

JOHN. L. CANS. 

51. Who reduced Syria and Palestine? 
$2. What was the fate of Catiline? 

53. Who caused Cicero's banishment? 

54. What division of the Empire did the first 
Triumvirs make? 

55. What was the fate of Crassus? 

56. What was the date of Cft;sar*s first invasion 
of Britain? 

57. When and where was Pompey defeated? 

58. Who was leader of the Aristocracy in 5 1 
B.C.? 

59. What office of state did Csesar hold in 64 
B. C? 

60. Who of Pompey's adherents committed 

suicide? ^ 
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61. What was the proscription sealed by the 
second Triumvirate? 

62. With the death of what two men were the 
hopes of the Roman Republic forever ended? 

63. What two men were masters of the Roman 
world in 36 B. C. ? 

64. When did Egypt become a Roman province? 

65. Whenvand by whom was the golden mile- 
stone erected? 

66. What was the Praetorian Guard? 

67. What great event characterized ihe reign of 
Tiberius? 

68. What was the fate of Caligula? 

69. Who carried Caractacus prisoner to Rome? 

70. Who were Nero's instructors? 

71. What insurrection occurred during Nero's reign? 

72. Wlio was the last of the Julian line? 

73. Who was the first emperor after Augustus 
that met with a natural death? 

74. Who finally conquered Britain? 

75. Who was called •• Delight of Mankind?" 

STUDY OF WORDS, 

JOSEPHINE LEWIS. 

76. Why was Batavia (the Netherlands) so called ? 

77. Of what is "country dance " a corruption? 

78. Why do we use the word "board" in Board 
of Trade, Board of Directors? 

79. Explain the phrase "by laws." 

80. Why were blankets so called? 

81. Give meaning of the word "rally." 

82. What English writer has been most attentive 
to etymology? 

83. At what time did "curfew" originate? 

84. To what branch and family did the langfuage 
spoken in Great Britain belong, at the time of the 
Roman Conquest? 

85. Give derivation of "falcon." 

86. From about what time do we date our 
modern English? 

87. Why is "rubric'* so named? 

88. What does "rap" mean in the phrase, "not 
worth a rap?" 

89. Name three writers who have left a marked 
and specific change in our language. 

90. Give the etymological meaning of "naught." 

91. What does "cellar" mean in reference to 
salt cellar? 

92. What is the original meaning of "apex?" 

93. Why do we use "empanel" in the term, to 
empanel a jury? 

94. From what sources does science chiefly bor- 
row its vocabulary? 

95- What do the terms "troy weight" and 
"avoirdupois weight" signify ? 

96. What was a benevolence, originally? 

97. From what languages were the seasons 
named? 



98. To what modern word does the old English 
**comeling" correspond? 

99. To what cereals is the name "com" applied^ 
in all countries where theGothic languages are spoken? 

100. Give origin of the term * 'Brother Jonathan. ' ' 

BIOLOG v. 

H. W. CONN. 

76. In what form do all animals begin life? 

77. What is the first stage of the development? 

78. What is the embryologists' interpretation of 
this fact? 

79. What is the next important stage in the de- 
velopment of all animals? 

80. What is the embryologists' interpretation of 
this? 

81. What is the course of the embryology beyond 
the gastrula stage? 

82. How is this interpreted? 

83. How does the embryologist interpret the gill 
slits in the embryo bird? 

84. What proves that the inhabitants of oceanic 
islands were originally derived from the neighboring 
main-land? 

85. What large group of vertebrates is never 
found on oceanic islands? 

86. Why? 

87. What exceptions are thereto this law? 

88. How does the fauna of oceanic islands prove 
that species may be derived from each other, at least, 
occasionally? 

89. What is the peculiarity of the mammal fauna 
of Australia? 

90 Where did the order of marsupials first 
arise? 

91. How did they get into Australia? 

92. Why have no other mammals reached Aus- 
tralia? 

93. What proves that the climate of Australia is 
well adapted for other mammals? 

94. What sort of life is found in the very earliest 
rocks containing fossils? 

95. What has been the history of life since that 
time? 

96. Which of the sub kingdoms exhibits in the 
best manner a gradual evolution? 

97. Why must the study of the evolution of fossil 
forms be chiefly confined to the vertebrates? 

98. What family of vertebrates has exhibited by 
its fossils the most exact history of evolution? 

99. What is the general verdict of scientists upon 
evolution? 

loa How is man regarded in the evolutionary 
scheme? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

GEORGE SELBY, A. M. 

51. In what way may prepositions become ad- 
verbs? 
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52. What parts of speech, besides conjunctions, 
may be used as connectives? 

53. Name the different grammatical offices of the 
word iAaL Give examples. 

54. When do not adjectives limit? 

55. When are double negatives properly used? 

56. In sentences what two things are gained by 
abbreviation? 

57. When a possesssive noun is followed by an 
explanatory word, where is the possessive sign added? 
Give example. 

58. Can such expressions as **It isme" be defended? 

59. Byron uses the following expression : '* The 
chieiest prize.'* Is it correct? 

60. What is the grammatical difference between 
the following expressions : if he be and if he is? 

61. How do you analyze the phrase, may have 
been written? 

62. Is it correct to say He shall have been ten 
years of age on the i6th of the next month. 

63. Give short rule for the proper use of the 
auxiliaries shall and will? 

64. Is it correct to say, *• Every passenger must 
show their ticket? " 

65. Is it correct to yx&^fix in the sense of putting 
in order? 

66. Can a thing be "awful nice?" 

67. Is "our folks" good grammar? 

68. Is it correct to say a battle transpired? 

69. Do you ever hear any of our orators say, "I 
done it? '• la it good English? 

70. To what great family of languages does the 
English belong? 

71. What are causal conjunctions? Name three. 

72. What is an adverbial objective? 

73. What are modal adverbs? 

74. What are idioms? What is their use? 

75. Is the man married to the woman or the 
woman to the man? 

HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE. 

D. E. LANTZ. 

76. In Grecian mythology, what goddess taught 
men to till the soil? 

77. What writer has left us the fullest account 
of Roman farming? 

78. Who has left us the best description of a 
Roman villa? 

79. WTio wrote " Sylva," a discourse on English 
forestry? 

80. When and by whom were the first cattle 
brought to America? 

81. When were the first cattle brought to New 
England? 

82. What islands are celebrated for their excel- 
lent dairy cattle? 

83. What Italian senator of the thirteenth century 
wrote an important treatise on rural affairs? 



84. What Scotchman of the eighteenth century 
wrote an important work called " The Gentleman 
Farmer?" 

85. Who established the " Garden of Plants '* at 
Paris? 

86. Who was the greatest of Erglish agricultural 
writers? 

87. When were the English " com laws " re- 
pealed? 

88. Name a celebrated Roman writer of the 
time of Julius Caesar whose writings on agriculture 
have come down to us. 

89. What noted American pomologist died dur- 
ing 1885? 

90. Name an emperor who resigned the purple 
in order that he might devote himself to horticulture. 

91. Name an important private station for agri- 
cultural experiments in England. 

92. What country excels all others in the manu- 
£&cture of agricultural implements? 

93. Who was the "Ayrshire Ploughman?" 

94. In which of the United States did " Arbor 
Day *' originate? 

95. Who first imported Merino sheep from Spain 
into England? 

96. When was guano first used as a fertilizer in 
Great Britain? 

97. When were growing crops first cultivated 
by steam? 

98. Name two prominent British agriculturalists 
who corresponded with Washington on agricultural 
topics. 

99. What celebrated English poet and physician 
wrote an important treatise on plants? 

100. In ancient mytHology, what plant was 
sacred to (a) Minerva, (b) Pluto, (c) Juno, (d) Saturn, 
(e) Jupiter? 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

ELISE PIUTTI. 

76. What incited Lessing to write his "Laocoon?" 

77. What influence was strongly felt in the 
German Drama, when Lessing wrote his Hamburg- 
ische Dramaturgie? 

78. What was Lessing^s view in regard to the 
three unities of Aristotle? 

79. Name Moses Mendelssohn's greatest work. 

80. Whom did Macaulay call " the first critic of 
Europe?" 

81 . Who translated into Gennan,Raspe's ^Travels 
and Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchausen?" 

82. Which are Schiller*s great historical prose- 
works? 

83. Name some of Schiller's ballads. 

84. Which are considered Goethe's noblest 
women characters? 

85. Give names of some of the best novel writers 
of the 19th century. 
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86. Which of them are representatives of the his- 
torical novel? 

87. Which ot the four elements in poetry, dra- 
matic, epic, lyric and didactic, is most prominent in 
German poetry? 

88. Give six representatives of that element. 

89. What is •• Des Knaben Wunderhom? " 
From which works are the following quotations ? 
9a Wer nie sein Brot mit Thraenen ass, etc. 

91. Ernst ist das Leben, heiter ist die Kunst 

92. Der brave Mann denkt an sich selbst zuletzt. 

93. Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt. 

94. Grau theurer Freund ist alle Theorie und 
gruen des Lebens gold'ner Baum. 

95. Die Unschuld hat im Himmel einen Freund. 

96. Die Geschichte des Menschen ist sein Cha- 
racter. 

97. Grosse Seelen dulden still. 

98. Des Menschen Wille das ist sein Glueck. 

99. Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, sich 
ein Character in dem Strom der Welt 

100. Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach ! in meiner Brust, 
Die Eine will sich von der Andem trennen; 

Die eine haelt in derber Liebeslust, 
Sich an die Welt mit klammernden Organen, 

Die andere hebt gewaltsara sich vom Dust, 
Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. 
FINANCE, 

H. K. ARMSTRONG. 

76. When was the New York Clearing House 
organized? 

77. How many banks arc now members? 

78. When was the national bank system estab- 
lished? 

79. What was the first bank incorporated under 
this system? 

80. When did the price of gold in the United 
States reach its maximum, and what was it? 

81. What was the profit per cent, on gold bought 
at par and sold at that price? 

82. What was the loss per cent, on gold bought 
at that price and sold at par? 

83. When were the United States entirely out 
of debt? 

84. When did the public debt of the United SUtes 
reach its maximum, and what was the amount? 

85. When was the first " postage currency " is- 
sued? 

86. When was the first " fractional currency " 
issued, and when did its issue cease? 

87. How many different series were issued? 

88. When were the first gold certificates issued? 

89. When were trade dollars first issued? 

90. Were they ever a legal tender ? If so, in 
what amount and when? 

91. What coins of the United States were first 
issued in 1864, 1865 and 1866? 



92. What coins of the United States were dis- 
continued by the coinage act of 1873? 

93. In what way is the silver certificate, author- 
ized by the coinage act of 1878, not a substitute for 
the silver dollar for which it is issued? 

94. What two coins of the United States of 
different value are of the same weight? 

95. Does a thousand dollars in subsidiary silver 
weigh more or less than the same amount in stand- 
ard silver dollars, and how much? 

96. Where are the coinage mints of the United 
States, and when were they established? 

97. At which of these was coinage discontinued 
April I, 1885? 

98. Which mint coined nothing but silver dollars 
m 1885? 

99. How many "Ms" are there on the standard 
dollar? 

100. From what poem are the following lines, 
and who is the author? 

" Only the Almighty dollar. 
The Almighty, Yankee dollar. 
Our sole delegate to Heaven, 
Then shall represent our nation 
In that glorious 'good time coming, ' 
In the land of the Hereafter." 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE. 

75. Which is the chief wine producing state? 

76. Which is the second cotton port of the United 
States? 

77. What state produces the greatest amount of 
petroleum? 

78. What American city gives its name to a cer- 
tain style of sleigh? 

79. What state ranks third in manufactured 
products? 

80. What state produces the greatest amount of 
sawed lumber? 

81. What place is known as "The Railroad 
City?" 

82. What state stands second in the production 
of coal? 

83. What state is celebrated for its " blue grass 
region?'* 

84. What important cotton shipping port on the 
Red River? 

85. What is the principal seaport of Texas? 

86. What flourishing city of Missouri promises to 
become the leading live-stock market in the world? 

87. What city contains the largest flouring-miU 
in the United States? 

88. What town of western New York produces 
vast quantities of salt? 

89. What city is in the salt producing district of 
central New York? 

90. What cities are in the salt producing district 
of Michigan? 
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91. How many vessels cleared from New York 
to Europe with grain in 1885? 

92. How many were American vessels? 

93. How many were British vessels? 

94. How many were German vessels? 

95. How many bushels of grain were exported 
from New York to Europe during 1885? 

96. What clearing house stands first in the 
amount of business transacted during 1885? 

97. What clearing house stands second? 

98. In 1885 what country stood (a) first, (b) 
second, (c) third in the production of wheat? 

99. How many shares of stock were sold in the 
New York Stock Exchange during 1885? 

100. How many commercial failures were re- 
corded during 1885, with amount of indebtedness? 

QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

Select the number of answers required in the question, arranged 
in the order of choice. 



POLITICIANS, 
Name ten living politicians of Great Britain whom 
you judge most worthy of remembrance by posterity. 
IRELAND, 
Give ten names that should be most cherished by 
the Irish heart. 

DECLAMATIONS. 
Name ten good humorous declamations. 

GREEK AUTHORS. 
Name the ten most famous Greek Authors of all 
time. 

EXPLANATORY VOTE. 

MiLWAUKKB, December 26, 1885. 
No. 10. Orators. 
I. James G. Blaine. 2. Joseph Cook. 3. S. S. 
Cox. 4. Julia Ward Howe. 5. Frederick Douglass. 
Frank A. Boston. 
If in the total number of votes Blaine should re- 
ceive 85, Cook 45, Cox 23, Howe 38, Douglass 9, 
the total of the above ballot would be 200. The 
vote securing highest total will receive first prize> etc. 



ANSWERS 

Answers to questions that appeared in the February number. 

ROMAN HISTORY. 
(754-2d4 B. C.) 

JOHN L. GANS. 

1. Gauls, Etruscans, lapygians and Italians. 

2. Aristocratic 

3. Romulus. 

4. Sabines. 

5. Ancus Marcius. 

6. Ancus Marcius. 

7. Tarquinius Priscus. 

8. Servius Tullius. 

9. Lucius Tarquinius. 

10. Lucretia. 

11. Brutus and Collatinus. 



12. 509 B. C. Expulsion of last ol seven kings. 

13. Tribunes of the people. 

14. Spurius Cassius. 

15. 451 B. C. 

16. Stolo and Sextus. 367 B. C. 

17. 300 B. C. 

18. Coriolanus. 

19. 396 B. C. 

2a 290 B. C. Last Samuite War. 

21. 338 B. C. 

22. Tarentum, war with Pyrrhus. 

23. 276 B. C, close of war with Pyrrhus. 

24. Roman citizens, Latins and Italians. 

25. 264 B. C, by sons of a man named Brutu. 

BIOLOG y. 

H. W. CONN. 

26. The sun. 

27. They convert one form of energy— -chemical 
— into others — motion, heat, etc. 

28. It repairs its own wastes, it grows, it produces 
others like itself, and it dies. 

29. The division of one cell into many. 

30. Simple division of one cell into two, found in 
the amoeba. 

31. Here two ceUs must become fused together 
before division takes place. 

32. During the early stages of its development 

33. First by producing many eggs and laying 
them hap-hazard. Second, by laying few eggs and 
caring for them. 

34. The cod-fish, producing many hundred 
thousands of eggs and casting them into the sea* 
and a southern cat-fish which produces half a dozen 
eggs and carries them in its mouth until they are 
hatched. 

35. First, hereditary, by which a child is like its 
parents; second, variation, by which a child differs 
from its parents. 

36. The growth of microscopic organisms in it 

37. If meat be exposed to the air, these organ- 
isms will grow in it ; if it be kept from the air, they 
will not develop. 

38. Some of them are and some are not 

39. Chiefly the micro-organisms which develop 
within it 

40. The theory that many diseases are caused 
by the rapid growth of micro-organisms within our 
bodies. 

41. Consumption, diphtheria, yellow fever, chol- 
era, hydrophobia, scarlet fever, smaU pox, mala- 
ria, etc. 

42. Splenic fever, a disease chiefly found among 
cattle. 

43. Because it is a poison which kiUs the germs 
without seriously injuring the patient. 

44. That our present species are derived from 
older ones, instead of being independently created.^ 
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45. Lamarck. 

46. Because Darwin, by his explanation, first 
placed the theory on a firm basis. 

47. Natural Selection, by means of which he 
tried to explain evolution. 

48. Variations of animals and plants, classifica- 
tion of animals, fossil history of animals, embryology 
of animals, and geographical distribution of animals 
and plants. 

49. Embryology. 

50. Fossil history. 

STUDY OF WORDS. 

JOSKPHINS LEWIS. 

26. In 1844, at the convention which nominated 
Mr. Polk for the presidency. 

27. <*Don't care a fico." Fico, a contemptuous 
snapping of the fingers. 

28. The Romance languages. 

29. Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, Italian, 
Wallachian, and the French. 

30. About sixty per cent. 

31. At the time of the Norman conquest 

32. Moses directed the breast- plate of the high 
priest to be divided into twelve squares of different 
colors; hence inlaid work of colored stones is mosaic 
work, 

33. No. Wise-acre is a corruption of "weis- 
sager," (German) a wise sayer. 

34. Anglo-Saxon. 

35. (a) 89 per cent., (b) 87 per cent 

36. (a) A. Saxon "caland" (water and land), 
(b) contracted from "Czar's-ey:" "Caesar's ey," 
island. 

37. From Duns. A name given to the followers 
of Jno. Duns Scotius. 

38. (a) Hermetic, (b) panic, (c) tantalize, (d) 
herculean. 

39. (a) Philip of Macedon, (b) Academus, (c) the 
beggar Lazarus. 

40. Including those from the French, (originally 
Latin) over four- fifths. 

41. Hebrew. 

42. 1st, Language would be defiiced, 2nd, emp- 
tied of its treasures, 3d, the nerve between the past 
and the present would be cut 

43. Pilgrims to the Holy Land. (La Sainte Terre). 

44. A prefix denoting error, defect To miss. 

45. (a) Rich-hearted, (b) protector, (c) famous 
with the spear. German origin. 

46. In 1775 by Henry Dundas, in a speech in 
Parliament 

47. A Latin suffix (ation) is added to a Saxon 
root (starve). 

48. With reference to suffering from cold. 

49. A colloquial and familiar mode cC expression. 

50. "Hiersolyma est perdita." The first letters 
are h, e, p. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

GEORGE SBLBY, A. M. 

26. Derivative verbs are generally formed from 
adjectives, nouns, and sometimes from other verbs: 
hardea, fasten, arise. 

27. Nouns and adjectives : to throng, to witness, 
to brown a cake. 

28. Went, gone, going. 

29. Verbal nouns, and verbal adjectives. 

30. Two: to go, going. 

31. The latter. 

32. The old conjugation forms its preterit by a 
change in the vowel of the root, and its participle by 
adding n ox en. The new conjugation forms its 
preterit and participle, both alike, by the addition 
of ed or d to the root of the verb (Whitney). 

33. There are none: mote. 

34. Have given, have been giving, should or 
would have given, may or can have given, most or 
ought to have given. 

35- ^y joining the passive participle to the various 
forms of the verb to be: he was bitten by the dog. 

36. I wash myself, it snows. 

37. It cannot Because nouns have no inflection 
for the objective case. 

38. Alhvff bringt cost, price, det^y send, and 
verbs of that class. 

39. An object that completes the meaning of the 
verb: as, the people elected Washington PreHdenti 
(Swinton). 

40. A noun as above, an adjective, as « Wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man." 

41. He danced his feet /i>^</ (Whitney). 

42. The direct object 

43. We were premised an office (Swinton). 
44* Allow, bring, buy, etc. (Swinton). 

45. Ask and teach, 

46. An objective function. 

47. No; we should use the present infinitive. 

48. It is very bad. Healthy ^ox\<^\iit wholesome, 

49. It is. I fear some of our grammarians would 
call it bad grammar, 

50. The educated public supply the castons 
wiiich form the few necessary rules. Grammariaitt 
sometimes formulate unnecessary rules. 

GREEK LITERA TURR. 

JULIA H. THAYBR. 

51. Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isociates, 
Isseus, iCschines, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Hy- 
perides and Dinarchus. 

52. Plato. 

53. **Let no one enter who is ignorant tA 
Geometry." 

54. Aristotle, who was bom at Stagira. 

55. From the fact that Aristotle delivered hit 
lectures whilst walking up and down in the shady 
walks of the Lyceum. 
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56 Aristotle's. 

57. That »i^«/fl/ pleasure is the highest good, 

58. Democritus. 

59. Heraclitus. 

60. Pythagoras. 

61. Sophocles. 

62. Plato. 

63. Xenophon. 

64. Cratinus. 

65. Tyrtaeus. 

66. Alcseus and Sappho. 

67. Simonides and Pindar. 

68. Lyric poetry. 

69. Erinna. 

70. Hipponax. 

71. Terpandcr. 

72. ^sop. 

73. Anaximander. 

74. Anaximenes. 

75. Heraclitus. 

FINANCE. 

H. K. ARMSTRONG. 

51. At Boston, by act of the Colonial Assembly , 
May 27, 1652. 

52. John Hull. 

53. Twelvepence, sixpence, and threepence 
pieces. 

54. January 16, 1686. 

55. Massachusetts, in 1690. 

56. In June, 1775. 

57. "Bank of North America," at Philadelphia; 
** Massachusetts Bank," at Boston; "Bank of New 
York," at New York; " The Maryland Bank,'* at 
Baltimore. 

58. In 1791. 

59. Alexander Hamilton. 

60. Thomas Jefferson and Edmund Randolph. 

61. Till 181 1. 

62. In 1 81 6: commenced business in January, 
1817. 

63. Not by the United States, but by the state 
of Pennsylvania. 

64. Gouvemeur Morris. 

65. Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. 
60. Pelatiah Webster. 

67. October 15, 1797. 

68. Yes; the Spanish doUar. 

69. In October, 1792. 

70. David Rittenhouse. 

71. Eagles and half eagles, in 1795. 

72. Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin. 

73. (a) Interest at therate of 5} percent (b)Were 
not a legal tender. 

74. The distribution of the surplus revenue among 
the states. 

75. In August, 1814; May, 1837; October, 1857; 
D^^ember, 1861. 



CHEMISTRY. 

F. A. HOLTON. 

76. Carbonic acid gas. 

77. Change of temperature. The production of 
a galvanic current. The formation of a new sub- 
stance. 

78. The water is decomposed and becomes a 
new source of oxygen. 

79. Hydrochloric acid gas and ammonia. 

80. Any freezing mixture illustrates this. 
No, especially if the water contains sulphates. 
Copper is deposited. 
No. 
Ratios. 

The extraction of aluminium on a commer- 
cial scale. 

86. Acetic acid. 

Sulphide of silver is formed. 

Mercury. 

To the presence of free chlorine. 

A ferreous salt. 

Yellow prussiate of potash. 

S+2H N O. =H. S O4-I- 2 N O. 

%. 

Na O H + 2N O. =K N O. +K N O.-hH.O. 

VI. 

Chrome yellow. 

In bleaching and making bleaching powders. 

Its hydrogen is replacable by metallic ele- 



81. 

82. 

83. 
84. 
85. 



87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94 
95- 
96. 

97. 
98. 



meats. 

99. It is an acid minus its water. 

100. Its power to explain and predict phenomena. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

MRS ELLEN. K. HOOKER. 

76. Snowy, Showery, Windy, Buddy, Flowery, 
Meadowy, Harvesty, Hot, Fruity, Vintagey, Chilly, 
and Frosty. 

77. Robespierre. 

78. Of Marat. 

79. The reign of Lrouis XIV. 

80. Vauban. 

81. A monument erected to the memory of the 
patriots of '89 and 1830, on the site of the Old 
Bastile. 

82. Beranger (1780-1857). 

83. Andre Chenier ( 1 762- 1 794). 

84. In Paris, though first held in England. 

85. The son of Napoleon I. 

86. The King of Rome. 

87. Thomas Paine. 

88. The Bourbons. 

89. Queen of Prussia had thus pledged the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia to continue 
war against France. 

90. The discovery of the Rosetta Stone. 

91. The Count de Provence. 

92. Nov. 9, 1799. Cr\r\n\o 
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93. Cassabianca, by Mrs. Hemans. 

94. In that of Talbot, the scourge of France, in 
the time of Joan D'Arc. 

95. That of Turenne, the Thunderbolt of War. 

96. At Chaillot, in 1770. 

97. Isnard, President of the Assembly. 

98. Robespierre. 

99. Gen. Manteuffel, afterwards governor of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

100. Victor Hugo. 

FACETIOUS GEOGRAPHY. 

N. K. ROYSS. 

Broad Law. 

Loire (I'war). 

Victoria. 

Maine. 

Faroe. 

Marquette. 

Because it is always Snowd-on. 

Hungary. 

Guinea. 

Sunda. 

Montpelier (Vt), means mountidn of young 

Flattery. 

Reunion. 

Olympus. 

Don. 

Great Salt Lake, or Salt River. 

Chili. 

Rouen. 

Cod. 

Gal-vest-on. 

Virginia. 

I-ran. 

Mus(k)caL 

Cascade. 

Cabool. 

PROBLEMS, 

iiH per cent. 
5.37* A. 
2037. 178 sq. yd. 
$284.06. 
$167.20. 
93 X P«f cent 
66.98 lb. Troy. 
299980317. 
30, 60, and 120. 
2, 6, and 18. 
2, 4, and 8. 
7, 9, and II. 
One half. 
64, and 8. 
Twenty- five. 
Two. 
13 or 9. 



76. 
77. 
78. 

79- 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
girls. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 

93. 
94. 

95- 
96. 

97. 
98. 

99- 
100. 



76. 

77. 
78. 

79- 
8a 
81. 
82. 

83. 
84. 
85. 

86. 
87. 



89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 



93. 


3» 5. and 7. 


94. 


K^iiy2^-tf»). 


95- 


A's age, 24 years; B*s, 20 years. 


96. 


365. 


97. 


The means are 1, S, tt. 


98. 


The means are 61, 81, 10, ill, 13I. 


99- 


One-half. 


100. 


300. 



QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT. 

SCANDINAVIAN, 
Name the ten most famous Scandinavian Autkort 
of all time. Authors of Norway and Sweden onfy. 
Seven hundred fifty votes cast as follows : 



U Bjornson 

2. Swedenborg 

3. Tegner 

4. Geigcr 

5. Bremer 



70 

63 
60 

59 
57 



7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 



Linnaeus 

Ibsen 

Munch 

Runeberg 

Wergeland 



51 
37 
^9 
a4 
22 



Dalin, 21; Wallin, 19; Stjernhjelln, 18; Carien, 
16; Boyesen, 15; Bellman, 13; Berzelius, Thoresen, 
12 each; Lie, 11; Scheele, 10; Linne, Welhaven, 
Rydberg, 9 each; Topelins, 8; Kielland, Stagnelius, 
7 each; Lengren, 6; Wolberg, Franzen, 5 each; 
Atterborn, Leopold, 4 each; Knorring, Oxenstjema, 
3 each; Nordenflycht, Vallin, Unger, Keyser, 
Edgren, Aasen, Rudbeck, Abel, Wessel, Ling, 2 
each; Scattering, 28. Total, 750. 

A PPL FED SCIRNCE. 

Name the ten most important scientific inventions 
of the nineteenth century. One thousand one hun- 
dred votes cast as follows : 

1. Telegraph 109 

2. Electric Light 94 

3. Telephone 93 

4. Photography 84 

5. Sewing Machine 79 
Dynamite air, 43 ; Bessemer Process, 42 ; Ocean 

Cable, 40; Gas lighting, 32; Phonograph, 24; Type- 
writer, 18; Iron Clad Ships 16; Cotton Gin, 12; 
Vulcanized Rubber, 1 1 ; Threshing Machine, Power 
Printing Press, 6 each ; Nitro Glycerine, 5 ; Safety 
Lamp, Base Burning Stove, 4 each ; Cantilever 
Bridge, Thermometer, 3 each ; Ether, Steel Pens, 
Screw Propeller, Air Brake, Elevators, Lithography, 
Solar Engine, Electric Motor, Derricks, 2 each ; 
Scattering, 24. Total 1,100. 

GEOLOGY. 
Name the ten most famous Geologists of all time. 
Eight hundred ten votes cast as follows : 



6. 


Locomotive 75 


7. 


Steamboat 70 


8. 


Matches 68 


9- 


Reapers & Mowers 67 


10. 


Electrotyping 48 



I. 


Lyell 


77 


6. Werner 


42 


2. 


Dana 


75 


7. Humboldt 


37 


3. 


MUler 


73 


8. Wm. Smith 


36 


4- 


Agassiz 


68 


9. Hitchcock 


33 


5- 


Murchison 


43 


10. Buckland 


28 



Cuvier, 24; Darwin, 21; Mantell, 19; Wincheli, 
19; Hutton, 18; Dawson, 17; Le Conte, 15; Geike, 
15; DelaBeche, 14; Von Buch, 12; SilUman, ii; 
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Pythagoras, 9; Owen, Marsh, Leibnitz, 8 each; 
AMtcd, 7; HaU, 6; Sedgwick, 5; Guyot, Hunt, 4 
each; Huxley, 3; Steele, Shaler, MitcheU, Phillips, 
Beaumont, Buffon, Davy, Hayden, t each; scattering, 
3a; Total, 810. 

ASTRONOMV. 

Name the five best works for school use on the 
subject of Astronomy. Three hundred eighty-five 
votes cast for the following authors: 
I. Locker, 45 3. Newcomb, 34 

a. Steele, 43 4. Loomis, 31 

5. Mitchell, 22. 

Kiddle, 21; Rolfe and Gillette, 20; Olmstead, 18; 
Herschel, 15; Peck, 15; Proctor, 14; Warren, 12; 
Burritt, 11; Sharpless and Phillips, Norton, 10 each; 
Kewcomb and Holden, 8; Ray, Airy, Mclntyre, 6 
each; Hunt, 5; Hurd, 4; Champlin, Bartlett, 3 each; 
Willard, Balls, Asa Smith, 2 each; scattering, 17. 
Total, 385. 

REVIEWS 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

The best review of Scherer's "History of 
German Literature'* as translated bv Mrs. 
F. C. Conybeare, and edited by F. Max 
Muller that we have yet^ seen, is that 
published in Tfu American of March 6. 
The reviewer is at once concise and apprecia- 
tive. English literature is remarkably barren 
even in translations of works on the subject of 
German literature. We have valuable essays 
by Carlyle and others on single writers, and on 
some periods. We have good sketches, like 
that which Max Muller prefixed to a volume of 
selections and reprinted in his ** Chips." We 
have the " Historical Sketch of German Poet- 
ry •* bjr Taylor, of Norwich, the " Outlines " by 
Gostwick and Harrison, Bayard Taylor's 
•• Studies," and Mr. T. S. Peny's " From Opitz 
to Lessine,'* — a sketch of the most barren 
period, ana Mr. Jack's account of the Goethe 
and Schiller period. We may have Omitted 
some notable books, but at this writing we can 
recall no others. We have therefore the more 
reason to welcome this translation of Prof. 
Scherer's work, as supplying a real literary 
want Its author has exceptional advantages 
for the preparation of the work. For years he 
has been occupied with special and preliminary 
studies, several of which appeared in the 
^ Quellen und Forschungen " edited by himself 
and two other professors in the University of 
Strasburg. He has been a student of other 
literatures than that of Germany, as may be 
seen from his brief but admirable ** History of 
English Literature " recently translated. He 
has lived in the intensely national atmosphere 
of the revived University of recovered Stras- 
burg, without becoming Chauvinistic in the 
least. To German thoroughness in research 
he unites the possession ot a good, clear style 
and some literary grace, and a just critical in- 



sight. We have tested him in this regard by 
bis estimate of books with which we are close- 
ly acquainted, and if we were to find any fault 
with him it is that he is more sober and less 
enthusiastic in praise than the case seems to 
call for. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro. i2mo, cloth, pp. 
402 and 426. I3.50. 

ADAM BLACK. 

If such publishers as AdamBlack were more 
common in the world, what a different sort 
of thiug authorship would come to be I And 
therefore it is well to set before men's minds 
sudi a quiet study as is presented to us 
in the "Memoirs of Adam Black" edited 
by Alexander Nicolson, LL. D. The gist of 
the book evidently is to show us what a son, 
brother, magistrate, member of Parliament, citi- 
zen, and Christian ought to be, and may be. 
While this book will increase our opinion of 
his shrewdness and subtlety, it will also in- 
crease our opinion of his honesty and candor, 
and of the comprehensive elevation of so prac- 
tical an intellect. It will also leave undimin- 
ished the estimate of hisL kindness, though it 
will make plainer than before that his kind- 
ness was less the result of weak impulse than 
some have supposed. Indeed, strength 
and firmness of will and far-reachine shrewd- 
ness are perhaps the qualities which Mr. 
Nicolson's book brings most clearly into 
view. We commend it to everybody as 
excellent reading, as captivating as a romance, 
and of deep interest to every one of a literary 
turn of mind. Edinburgh : Adam and Charles 
Black. Second edition. i2mo, cloth, pp. 298. 
I2.00. 

PROSE QUOTATIONS. 

We had never seen just such a book of 
prose quotations as met our ideal of what 
such a work should be, until *' Edge-Tools 
of Speech," by Maturin M. Ballon came to 
hand. We conceived the patient labor of 
vears required for such a work; the thought- 
ful care in selection; the wise, discriminating 
judgment which must be brought to the task ; 
the painstaking accuracy in quotation, and 
decided that a great want in our library 
must remain unsupplied. Imagine our pleasure 
in takine up this large, useful, and com- 
plete volume; We express its worth when 
we say it is invaluable to the student, to the 
intelligent family, to the literary man or woman, 
to the writer, and to all libraries, public or pri- 
vate. It should have its place beside the dic- 
tionary. Boston: Ticknor & Co., Svo, cloth, 
pp.580. I3.50. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Prof. Victor von Richter's well-known work 
on •* Inorganic Chemistry" as translated by 
Edgar F. Smith of Wittenberg College is now 
in its second edition. This work is deservedly 
popular. It has been translated and reached 
four editions in Germany, five in Russia, one in 
Holland, and one in Italy. In revising this 
edition, great care has been taken with the 
proof reading and printing. It is printed on a 
nandsome paper, and strongly bound. In most 
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of the chemical text-books of the present day, 
one of the striking features and difficulties with 
which teachers have to contend is the separate 
presentation of the theories and facts of the 
science. These are usually taught apart, as if 
entirely independent of each other, and those 
experienced in teaching the subject know only 
too well the trouble encountered in attempting 
to get the student properly interested in the 
science, and in bringing him to a clear compre- 
hension of the same. In this work theory and 
fact are brought close together, and their inti- 
mate relation clearly shown. From careful 
observation of experiments and their results, 
the student is led to a correct understanding of 
the interesting principles of chemistry. The 
periodic system of Mendelejeif and Lothar 
Meyer constitutes an important feature of the 
book. The thermo-chemical phenomena of 
the various groups of elements also receive 
proper consideration, both in their relation to 
chemical affinity and the law of periodicity. 
The matter is so arranged as to adapt the work 
to the use of the beginner, as well as for the 
more advanced student of chemical science. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son, & Co. Buf- 
falo: Peter Paul & Bro. i2mo, cloth, pp. 432. 
$2.00. 

POETRY. 

A dainty volume comes from Ticknor & Co., 
containing some dainty poems by W. D. 
Howells. Other poems it has too, and parts of 
uoems, in which daintiness is not the chief ex- 
pression but these, we think, are not what will 
g^ive the book its value, — for assuredly if any- 
thing distinguishes Mr. Howells* from other 
writers it is his peculiar delicacy of lining and 
his exquisite shading of colors. The plots of 
his stories are as simple as the day ; the out- 
lines of his poems are hardly tangible enough 
to be drawn. He deals with externals only as 
these are the necessary embodiments of spirit- 
ual things. His search is ever for the inner 
meaning, and — wise man that he is — he looks 
for that meaning in the most promising, be- 
cause the least worked, fields, the afiEairs of 
every-day life. If we will notice, indeed, his 
felicitous descriptions of nature derive the most 
of their beautiful strength from the delicate 
mode in which — if we may sav so— he makes 
the heart knd the scene sympathize. He throws 
himself into the picture, adds his own soul, 
golden with delight or clouded with sadness, to 
the elements of the painting. ''The Pilot's 
Story " attains a very high decree of vigor, and 
is deeply pathetic, but neither does it seem quite 
free of the fetters. On the other hand, the little 
poem called ** Dead," is well-nigh perfect. Mr. 
Howells here displays his consummate art, 
etching with marvelous nicety, bringing out 
lines almost infinitely fine with a subSety that 
is really wonderful. It is so simple yet so sug- 
gestive, so homely yet so strange and eerie. 
One reads it with bated breath and a nervous 
looking over the shoulder. Verv fine too, in its 
reflection of human feeling is tlie poem called 
" Forlorn;" and very graceful and pretty, par- 
taking of the delightful sparkle of «• The Wed- 



ding Journey " and " A Chance Acquaintance," 
are "Caprice" and "Before the Gate." In a 
word, the poems are just such as we might ex- 
pect from Mr. Howells, and while they cannot 
rival his exquisite poetic prose, they will yet 
take their place on the library shelf among the 
home favorites. 

"The Humbler Poets," by Slason Thompson 
is an elegant book typographically. As a compi- 
lation of poetry it is valuable because it contains 
many gems not found in any other permanent 
setting. It is a collection of newspaper and 
periodical verse, which appeared from 1870 to 
1885. The selections are suited for entertain- 
ment, instruction, and inspiration. It is surpris- 
ing how manv fugitive verses worthy of the pens 
of genius find their way into the newspapers and 
periodicals in the brief period of fifteen years. 
The compiler has classified it into parts. The 
first includes verses of Poets and Poetry; Part 
II contains poems for Little Folk; Part III, 
for Christmas.Tide ; Part IV, Under the Open 
Sky ; Part V, Love, Sentiment, and Friend- 
ship ; Part Vi, Echoes of the Past; Part 
VII, In the Twilight; Part VIII, Home and 
Fireside; Part IX, Hope, Encouragement, and 
Contentment; Part X, Life, Religion, and 
Death's Myftery; Part XI, With a Story to 
Tell; Part XII, Parting and Absence; Part 
XIII., Tragedy and Sorrow ; Part XIV, Every- 
day Lights and Shadows; Part XV, War 
and Peace; Part XVI, Comedy, Burlesque, 
Parody, and Epitaph. With a complete index 
of first lines. It is a book of rare interest, 
showing the poetical tendency of our own times. 
Chicago : Jansen, McClurg & Co., 8vo, cloth, 

pp. 4&. $2.00. 

Wdliam Wetmore Story is a true artist, and 
we doubt if his skill in artistic portraiture is so 
successfully attained elsewhere, as in his poeti- 
cal works. He ma^ be a poet in his art; he is 
certainly an artist m his poetry. What depth 
of emotion or pathos is in his " Poems " is ex- 
pressed with studied simplicity and reserve; 
but they have dramatic power of a quite un- 
common class; satirical and humorous obser- 
vation of a class still higher; a graceful and 
ingenious turn in playing that game of specula- 
tion with the data of ancient thought which 
always makes a book stimulating to read ; and, 
finally, a very pure and healthy, if perhaps a 
little too scornful, moral atmosphere. The 
social insight and epigram of the poems would 
have furnished forth several ordinary novels, 
had they been turned to that service. There is 
genuine poetry here, and the author shows 
himself gifted with the true afflatus. The 
opening " Editorial " is worthy of Longfellow. 
The opening poem "A Roman Lawyer in 
Jerusalem*' is the best long effort There is 
a wealth of thought in the book. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Buffalo: Peter Paul 
& Bro. 2 vols, i2mo, cloth, pp. 272, 316. 
$2.50 

W. Wilsey Martin, in his new volume of 

poems entitled ** By Solent and Danube ** shows 

a mastery of rich, varied, musical verse, adap - 

ting itself easily and flexibly to the changing 
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moods of the poet and the reader; an extraor- 
dinary command of descriptive power held 
well within control ; capacity for constructing 
and carrying out within the limitations neces- 
sary to poetry a full dramatic plot. They are 
poems of real genius and true beauty, and 
show so great an imaginative power, not mere- 
ly for painting Nature in her most beautiful 
and grandest forms, but for penetrating these 
forms with vivifying conceptions, that it will 
secure for itself a permanent name and a long 
succession of readers. We take pleasure in 
introducing Mr. Martin to our readers, and 
trust that we may meet with him again. Lon- 
don : Trubner & Co., i2mo, cloth, pp. 172. 

I1.40. 

A number of poetical productions have ac- 
cumulated on our table which we had hoped to 
have reviewed at length, but we find that the 
limited amount of space at our disposal will 
compel us to simply call attention to them. 
" Red Letter Poems" (New York: Crowell, I3.50) 
IS a finelv illustrated edition of the same work 
noticed in these columns last July. ** Voices 
of the Morning, " by Bell Bush, is a volume of 
poems published by the author some years ago. 
The supply has always been in excess of the 
demand, however, as a number of copies still 
remain on hand. They deserved a better fate. 
We understand the author has another volume 
ready for publication. (Philadelphia : Lippin- 
coit,|i.25). ** Montezuma" is an epic on the 
origin and fate of the Aztec nation by Hiram 
Hoyt Richmond. Like all epics, that are not 
epics, it is dry reading. (San Francisco: 
Golden Era Co. 1 1.25). '* Songs of Old Can- 
ada" consist of a series of translations by 
William McLennan. The originals are printed 
with the translations (Montreal: Dawson Bros. 
$1). ** Lines Grave and Gay." by W. Eldred 
Warde, should never have been inflicted upon 
a long suffering public. It is appropriately 
bound in half calico. (London : Field & Tuer. 
New York: Scribner & Welford, I1.40). "Uni- 
ty Songs Resung," is a volume compiled bv 
Charles H. Kerr from the columns of the Chi- 
cago Unity. Among the authors are Mrs. 
Alice Williams Brotnerton, William C. Gan- 
nett, Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold and her 
daughter, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and twenty- 
two others. (Chicago : Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
1 1.25). " Brattleborough in Verse and Prose," 
is a handsomely gotten up little volume from 
the press of Frank E. Housh, Brattleborough, 
Vt., who has quite a reputation as a publisher 
and printer for authors. The volume before 
«8 is arranged by Cecil Hampden Howard. 
Price fifty cents. ''The Old and New," by 
Esther T. Housh, is a New Year's poem from 
the same press. Price thirty cents. •* Ostler 
Joe,*' by George R. Sims, is the poem that 
created such a sensation in Washington when 
read by Mrs. James Brown Potter at Mrs. 
Whitney's reception. (New York: Brentano 
Bros. 25 cents). '• The Lost Love," is a vol- 
ume of poems that was quite severely, and in 
many respects unjustly handled by the critics 
when it made its appearance. The author. 



William Adolphus Clark has recently publish 
ed another volume entitled ** Intellectual Peo- 
ple," which commands respect by its sturdy 
criticism on superfluous culture. (Bos- 
ton: The author). "Leaves from Maple 
Lawn," by William White, with an Introduc- 
tion by R. H. Stoddard, is a collection of short 
poems, the majority of which have a religious 
tendency, and are well worthy, as Mr. Stod- 
dard says, " of preservation in tuture hymnolo- 
gies." The whole volume is written with earn- 
estness and feeling, though the subjects are 
old and familiar. Bound in parchment paper, 
with stampings of maple leaves in red, gold, 
and green. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 
Bu£Ealo: Peter Paul & Bro. X2mo, parchment, 
pp. 156. 1 1.50. 

HISTORY. 

**The Outlines of Mediaeval and Modem 
History," by P. V. N. Myers, is a continuation 
of the author's " Outlines of Ancient History," 
although intended for pupils of somewhat ma- 
turer minds. It aims to blend in a single nar- 
rative accounts of the social, political, literary, 
intellectual, and religious developments of the 
peoples of mediaeval and modern times — to 
give in simple outline the story of civilization 
since the meeting in the fifth century of Latin 
and Teuton upon the soil of the Western Ro- 
man Empire. It deals with the essential, not 
the accidental features of the life of the race, 
hence gives prominence to the virtues rather 
than the vices of man. The style is condensed 
and suggestive, there is a good index, plenty 
of maps, and the book is very nicely gotten up. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., i2mo, half morocco, pp. 
740,11.65. 

Emery E. Childs', "A History of the 
United States in Chronological Order, from the 
Discovery of America in 1492 to 1885," is a 
very excellent reference history; arranged in 
short paragraphs, in chronological order, giving 
briefly besides the leading facts in United 
States history, notices of manufactures as they 
were introduced, and of various other indus- 
tries ; of railroads, canals, telegraphs, and other 
improvements ; of inventions, important theat- 
rical and operatic events, disastrous fires and 
other noted incidents of special interest New 
York: Baker & Taylor. BufiPalo: Peter Paul 
& Bro., i2mo, cloth, pp. 254, |i. 

FICTION. 

In Mrs. Helen Campbell's latest novel, 
"Mrs. Hemdon*5 Income," which has appeared 
as a serial in the Christian Union, Margaret 
Wentworth, afterward Mrs. Hemdon, is intro- 
duced as a lonely romantic child living with 
uncongenial relatives in a New England country 
place. In one of her lonely walks she meets a 
family of tramps of the lowest order, who are 
kind to her. She grows interested in ** Meg," 
a beautiful gypsy-looking young girl, whose 
face continues to haunt her for years. The 
story of "Meg "occupies the first part of the 
book. Then Mrs. Herndon reappears, a widow 
with a fortune of unknown size. It is supposed 
to bring in $100,000 a year. Her one idea is 
to help- others, and Bfgf.iee^o^tVto^cjj^i^ 
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the people with whom she is brought in con- 
tact, are worked into a story of unusual merit 
The scene is New York City, and the descrip- 
tions of its tenement houses, factories and liq- 
uor dens, are based on facts. The author is 
fair, and lets socialists, workiogmen, theorists, 
property owners, demagogues, fanatics and 
aesthetics have an impartial hearing. The story 
is not without plot, although this is naturally 
sacrificed to purpose. Ihe author*s theory, 
put into the mouths. of her best characters, is 
that nothing can be done by force. The great 
element of love must be awakened in each 
individual souK and man must learn to *' love 
his brother as himself,'* and kill the serpent of 
selfishness, before he can hope to do real good 
in the world. Mrs. Helen Campbell is well 
known as a practical writer on practical subjects. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., Buffalo: Peter Paul & 
Bro, i2mo, cloth, pp 534, $1.25. 

William Morton Payne is a regular con- 
tributor to The Dial^ and his criticism of **Recent 
Fictions*' are eminently discriminating and just. 
He says that W. W. Story's recently published 
story of *'Fiammetta*' is a gracefully written 
narrative of the idyllic experiences which one 
favored summer brought to a young Italian artist 
upon the occasion of his visit to his old home. 
The stoiy is told so exquisitely that we may 
excuse the unusually hackneyed nature of its 
theme. The fine artistic sense of the author 
appears both in the handling of the delicate 
relations between Fiammetta and the glimpses 
which he gives us of the Tuscan landscape in 
midsummer. Nor is he altogether silent upon 
the larger subject of art itself ; and it is doubt- 
less the author himself who speaks when one of 
his characters is made to say that *' art is no 
slave to nature, and no art is worth anything 
except in so far as it is ideal.** Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co , BufiEalo : Peter Paul & Bro., 
i6mo, cloth, pp. 2S4. $1.25. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



G. P. Putnam's Sons announce "Summer 
Haven Verses,** by James Herbert Morse. 

A stirring story of life on Prince Edward 
Island, by Helen Hunt Jackson, is one of the 
good things iu the April number oi Harper^ s 
Magazine. 

1 he proprietors of The Brooklyn Magazine 
have become the authorized publishers of the 
bcrmons of Rev. Heniy Ward Beecher and Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage, which they will hereafter 
print monthly iu connection witli their magazine. 

The leading theological article in the March 
number of the "Andover Review** is from 
Rev. F. H. Johnson, who considers the bearing 
of evolution upon the question of a written di- 
vine revelation. The discussion is fresh, clear 
and strong. 

Watson Griffin, of Montreal, publishes an 
article in the " Magazine of American History" 
for April, entitled " The Consolidation of Can- 



ada," in reply to Dr. Bender's article in the 
Februarv number, "The Disintegration fi^ 
Canada, * which appears to have created a great 
commotion in ihe Dominion. 

Prof. H. W. Conn of Wesleyan University, 
and the author of the series of questions on 
" Biology " that is appearing in this magazine, 
has just published through G. P. Pumam's 
Sons, a work entitled " Evolution of To-day." 
It is pronounced a valuable addition to the vast 
amount of recent literature on that subject. 

The Catholic • colleges and academies of 
Maryland contain 2,105 pupils; the parochial 
schools of Baltimore, 10.523 ; the parochial 
schools in the counties, 3,094 orphanages in 
Maryland, 1474; total, 17,196; colleges and 
academies in the District of Columbia, 3,256; 
parochial schools, 1,065; orphanages, 334; 
total, 4,655; grand total, 21,85 [. 

D. C. Heath & Co., are about to add to their 
series of Educational Classics, **The Levana, or 
The Doctrine of Education;'* a translation 
from Jean Paul Frederich Richter. They add 
this volume to the series in the belief that it 
will tend to ameliorate that department of 
education which is most neglected and 3ret 
needs most care, — home training. 

Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos, a gifted and mack 
admired Boston author, recently died at her 
home in South Boston. She was the daughter 
of Dr. Samuel G. and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and wife of Professor Anagnos, of the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind. She was the author of 
a volume of poems entled " Stray Chords,** and 
deservedly occupied a leading place in the 
highest social and cultured circles of Boston. 

Percy Lund & Co., of The Country Press, 
Ilkley, England, have just issued a somewhat 
unique book, entitled ^'Wise Savings,'* and 
containing a selection of short, pithy extracts 
from the writings of great men. These selec- 
tions are left without the authors' names, and a 
prize of three guineas is offered to any one 
assigning correct authorship to the largest 
number of quotations. November 25th, i686» 
is the last date for competitions to t>e sent in. 
It is expected that this novel publication will 
meet with a large sale. Price, sixpence. 

As an evidence of the progress of the age in 
therapeutic science, we would direct attention 
to the new work entitled **The Modem Family 
Physician and Hvgienic Guide," by the follow- 
ing dtstinguishecf physicians : namely, Joseph 
G. Richardson, M. D., William H. Ford, A. M., 
M. D., and C. C. Vanderbeck, M. D., Ph. D., 
recently published by John E. Potter & Co., of 
Philadelphia. No family or household should 
be without this or some kindred work. Its free- 
dom from technicalities is not the least striking 
of the many excellent qualities which adapt it 
to the purpose for which it is intended. 

Pi of. Alexander Johnston, of Princeton, has 
in preparation a work to be published in the 
course of the year by G. P. Putnam's Sons, de- 
voted to the •»Hi.Htory of the United States 
from ,840 down ,o thgig<f^osg gf^jS^'^g^ 
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history is planned to give in convenient form a 
narrative of the events of our own times and 
the record of about one generation. The year 
1840 marked the establishment of the railroad 
system, through which the face of the country 
was changed, and upon which may have de- 
pended the possibilitv of preserving the na- 
tional unity across the continent. The sum- 
mary of events since the close of the war, will, 
it is believed, be found of no little practical 
value, as the events of this period have not 
thus far been recorded in any convenient or 
accessible form. The history is expected to be 
completed in one octavo volume. 



OPEN CONGRESS 



plified," by Prof. A. Knoflach. This is a well 
tried and successful method for instruction io 
the German language. The publication em- 
bodies the results of many years of earnest 
study and successful teaching. 



Contributors will please give their full ad- 
dress, not necessary for publication, but a guar- 
anty of goo<i faith. Answers to a numl^r of 
questions are still wanted. Contributions on 
subjects of general interest are solicited from 
all our readers for this department. 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 25.— (a) Arc subscribers at liberty to ask 
questions on any matter on which they wish for 
information ? 
(b) Who is the author of the lines : 
** Even in the face of clinched antagonisms 
To follow up the worthiest.*' 
I have searched through Tennyson's works 
supposing they were there, but cannot find 
them, nor in any book of poetical quotations. 

A. B. C, SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 

No. 26. — Who is the author of the quotation : 
" Offences gilded, may drive by justice ?" 

J. N. B., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

No. 27.— (a) Kindly inform me if " Francesca 
de Remini," by G. H. Boker, is entirely 
original, (b) Is there not a play by that title com- 
posed by Silvio Pellico, ii so, where a transla- 
tion may be had. 

G. H. K., ATLANTA, GA. 

No. 28. — Will you please inform me where I 
can obtain a cheap, and at the same time a good 
work on the study of the German language ? 

A. M., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ANSWERS. 

No. 23.— (d) The author of the lines quoted 
is George Arnold, the poem is " The Jolly Old 
Pedagogue.'* 

S. M. P., MANHATTAN, KAS. 

No. 25 — (a) Contributions on subjects of 
general interest are solicited from all our read- 
ers for this department In other words this 
is an *' Open Congress " where every one who 
so desires mav speak. 

No. 27.— (b) Silvio Pellico, author of "My Ten 
Years' Imprisonment," published as the initial 
volume of Casseirs National Library, was the 
author of a drama on the subject, but we doubt 
if it has been translated into Engh'sh. 

No. 28. — £.Besser & Bro.,sio Main St., are the 
authorized agents in Buffalo, for 'German Sim- 



THE QUERY BOX 

Notes and Exceptions. — The Editor al- 
ways reserves the right of receiving answers 
which differ from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptable. The editor is 
in no way responsible for the answers furnished 
by contributors, neither can the contributor be 
expected to defend his position as taken on dis- 
puted points. Exceptions will appear for what 
they are worth in this column, if they comply 
with the general rules of newspaper correspond- 
ence. A single word indistinctly written, es- 
pecially if a proper name, may cause hours of 
patient research on the part of the proof- 
reader in order to verify its accuracy. Here- 
after poorly prepared papers will be overlooked 
in preparmg this department. Contributors 
who furnish observations for this department 
should use due caution in preparing their copy, 
and, above all else, write plainly. A number 
of objections have been received which cannot 
be used on account of carelessness in the above 
respects. Prof. N. K. Royse informs us that 
Monte Rosa should have been located in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. There is no mountain 
by that name on this continent. Natural 
History, — 52. Appleton*s ''Cyclopedia of Biog- 
raphy '* ss^s Theophrastus has been called the 
Father of Botany. I know that the title has 
also been given to Yournefort 64. Johonnot*s 
** Natural History Reader,** in the article on 
the bamboo, says it almost rivals the palm In 
the variety of its uses. — £. N. ^52. Does not 
the term apply to Theophrastus (Loudon in- 
timates this in Cyclopedia of Gardening)? 55. 
The discovery of the sexual system of plants is 
• usually ascribed to Linnaeus (Johnson's Cyclo- 
! pedia. also Chamber's Article Linne or Lin- 
nxus). 56. The term has often been applied to 
Boyle. 64. The cocoa-nut palm is considered 
most useful by many authorities, though I ad- 
' mit that the bamboo has some claim to pre-emi- 
nence. The following are the principal uses 
of each: Uses of bamboo : L Food; i. The 
young shoots. II. Manufactures; i. Wood — 
building material (outside), water pipes, walk- 
ing sticks, weapons, fishing rods, wickerwork, 
masts, chair seats. 2. Sap (Tabasheer)— glass, 
medicine. Uses of Cocoanut-palm : 1. Food; 

I. Nut ripe, unripe. 2. Milk from fruit — various 
ways. 3. Oil (in Tropics). 4. Terminal bud. 
5. Sap— fresh "toddy," fermented "arrack." 

II. Manufactures; i. Oil^andles, soap. 2. 
Leaves — mats, baskets, thatching houses. 3. 
Wood (hard,taking fine polish)— used in joining, 

' building (infinite variety). 4. Husk (coir)— - 
' cables and rope (strongest kind), mats. 5. 
I Shell — cups, ladles. ^. Should not Eichwald 
\ be admitted also (I admit that Baer is more 
Digitized by Vj^I^ VIC 
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noted but the question did not exclude other 
German-Russian naturalists). — D. E. L. — 66. 
"Edward Eichwald" died 1876 is also an an- 
swer to the question. 67. That the Abbey of 
Peterborough 850 A. D. is earlier than your 
answer. See Appleton's Cyclopedia, ''Coal," 
vol. iv., p. 749. 6%, The Gulf of Manaar ought 
to be received. The finest and greatest num- 
ber of pearl are taken here. See article **Pearr' 
Appleton's Cyclopedia. — S. M. F. MUiiary 
History. — i. Is not Minerva a correct answer. 
The encyclopedias and classical manuals all 
state that she presided over war. 13. — The 
American Cvclopedia under the head of artil- 
lery, states that the Moors had artillery at Cor- 
dova in 1280. Gibraltar was taken with can- 
non in 1309. Held in siege by the French in 
1338. All these dates are earlier than the bat- 
tle of Crecy, 1346. 15. — Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates says under the head of cannon : First 
cannon cast in England by Hugget at Ucle- 
field, Sussex, 1543.— F. T. C— 10. I think the 
answer given is wrong. Hannibal was defeat- 
ed in 202, and died 183 by suicide, when the 
Romans demanded his person from Prusias the 
king of Bithynia. But the only conect answer 
is Mago in Sicily, vide Schlosser, vol. 3, 
p. 322. — 45. e. Georj^e Theodore Dippold, 
(Great Epics of Mediaeval, Germany,) says 
that the name of Sigfried's sword is Gram 
in the northern myths, and B.ilmung in the 
German epics. The answer Balmung is more 
correct, as it is asked for Sigfried's sword, and 
not for Sigurd's, as the name is in the northern 
songs. — G. F. — 14. American Cyclopaedia, vol. 
xiii. page 544, says that pistols were probably 
introduced into England from Holland, in the 
beginning of the 17th century. — 1 7. Why would 
not Queen Ann be an acceptable answer, who 
in 1704 waged a highly unsuccessful war with 
Spain ?— -19. Would not Seydlitz also be cor- 
rect, as he was in immediate command of the 
cavalry under Frederick the Great? — 20. Alex- 
ander the Great has been called " Conqueror 
of the East," and in fact was the first who re- 
ceived that title. — J. H. B. Journalism, — 17. 
Will you please entertain an exception in re- 
card to Napoleon's official journal ? " Hudson's 
History of American Journalism" mentions 
" LeMoniteur," but adds '* Napoleon afterwards 
established *Le Journal Official de TSmpire 
Francaise ' as his official organ." — A. J. M. — 
ao. This question called for a correspondent 
killed in the Soudan in 1884. Colonel Fred. 
Bumaby, (also Cancevore and Hurderi) were 
killed at Abuklea Well, January 17,1885. I 
had these names but did not send them in be- 
cause they did not answer the question. So 
left them blank. Should this be counted at 
all?— 22. The Court Circular is the official 
organ. Of course the Court Journal announces 
the movements, but the former takes the pre- 
cedence. I am unable to quote written authori- 
ty, but if you will examine page 3, " Society in 
London," by a foreign resident, (Seaside Li- 
brary, pocket edition. No. 491), you will find 
enough to confirm my statement. — 24. Mont- 
gomery Schuyler is the editor of Harper's 



Weekly. G. W. Curtis is the editorial (politi- 
ca)) writer, as I answered. My authority was 
Montgomery Schuyler, executive editor of 
Harper's Weekly, December 5, 1885.— S. M. 
F. Chemistry, — 17. A better answer, at least 
in my estimation, would be: "By transmitting 
chlorine gas and steam through a porcelain 
tube heated to bright redness. The water is 
decomposed, hydrochloric acid is formed, and 
oxygen set free. — 20. The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, oth ed., vol. xvii., p. 730, says: •^The 
first authorized London Pharmacopoeia was 
issued by the College of Phvsicians in May, 
1618.— D. W. N. Pilgrims and Shrines.— \K 
ought to be taken for granted, that unless one 
owns a copy of " Pilgrims and Shrines," the 
answers to this set of questions, though per- 
fectly correct, will vary in form from those pub- 
lished. Very often too, they will differ in other 
ways. Protestant or ordinary literary authori- 
ties giving answers considerably different from 
those given in the books upon which these 
questions are based. The following are cases 
in point. — My answer was, "St. Etienne du 
Mont." This is the real name of the church 
familiarly alluded to as *' Litde St. Genevieve's." 
—3. My answer was, " In the reign of Clovis, 
481-51 1. See Appleton, vol. vii., p. 671. Also 
Guizotand others.— 4 My answer was,** Amiens." 
See Wheeler's •* Familiar Allusions," ;: age 351. 
-—8. My answer was. ** Piazza Navona." This 
is the modern name of what was formerly call- 
ed Circo Agonale. See Whedtr's *'Familiar 
Allusions," p. 383.-9. My answer differs from 
the published one by being fuller and more re- 
markable. Authority, same as above. — 21. My 
answer was " Castle of St. Angels." This is 
an immense round building. Dr. Brown says 
it is "as big as a village." — E. F. 

History of France,— 69. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1,000. First prize 
won by Jennie True. Score 860, Second 
prize won by The Modey, Rah way, N. /. 
Score 840. Third prize won by Mrs. F. M. 
Johnson. Score 825. Fourth prize won by 
Miss L Batchelder. Score 810. Competitors 49. 

Facetious Geography.— 78. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1,000. First prize 
won bv the Pioneer Query Club. Score 930. 
Second prize won by the Delta Query Club. 
Score 920. Third prize won by Edith F. Rose. 
Score 915. Fourth prize won by Emily E. 
West Score 905. Competitors 83. 

Problems. — 55. One hundred questions. 
Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by W. A. 
Wainright. Score, 890. Second prize won by 
Mrs. J. P. Reynolds. Score 875. Third prize 
won by R. H. Crouch. Score 860. Fourth 
prize won by John A. Brown. Score 835. Com- 
petitors 45. 

Chemistry. — 66. One hundred questions. 
Perfect score i ,000. First prize won by Marcus 
Benjamin. Score 940. Second prize won by 
Dr. D. W. Neal. Score 925. Third prize won by 
Kate Crane Joh nson. Score 860. Fourth prize 
won by Jennie McComb. Score 850. Com- 
petitors 36. 

Scandinavian A^jpsM-br^^-^^umbtt- 
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of votes cast 750, by 75 competitors. Maximum 
score 473. First prize won by Jennie Wilson. 
Score 463. Second prize won by A. H. HatcK. 
Score 449. Third prize won by Arthur Colby. 
Score 445. 

Applied Science. — 104. Number of votes 
cast i,roo, by 1x0 competitors. First prize won 
by A. H. Votaw. Score 781. Second prize 
won by W. C. Gorman. Score 779. Third 
prize won by John H. Woods. Score 749. 

Geology. — loi. Number of votes cast 810, 
by 81 competitors. Maximum count of 512 at- 
tained by James S. Wilson and Mrs. C. W. 
Henry, who divide first and second prizes^ Third 
prize won by J. T. Milliken. Score 489. 

Astronomy — 102. Number of votes cast 385, 
by jy competitors. First prize won by W. C. 
Rolfe. Score 174. Second prize won* by Miss 
Mary A. Milliken. Score 173. Third prize won 
by Helen W. Poor. Score 159. 



RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1 . The object of the prize questions is to stimulate 
students to embrace a more extended and compre- 
hensive view of the subjects treated, and furnish the 
instructor and his class an entertaining department. 

2. Every reader of Queries is entitled to com- 
pete. Letters should bear post-mark not later than 
the date specified. 

3. Answers should be arranged and numbered, 
written legibly in ink on one side of note paper only, 
headed with the subject, and signed by the full 
address of the competitor. In Qtustions of Judgment 
•ne sheet of paper should be used, or paper cut 
postal size preferred, for each set of answers. An- 
swers shoidd be as concise as possible. Where 
practicable, authorities should be given. 

4. A score of ten will be allowed for each correct 
answer; answers in part will be accredited. All 
answers will be placed on file and a correct account 
kept. The competitor who answers the greatest 
number of questions will be awarded first prize, etc. 

5. In Qtustions of Judgment, the competitor, the 
total of whose vote stands the highest, will be de- 
clared winner. In case of a tie in totals we shall 
decide in order of choice. Therefore answers should 
be selected according to preference. 

6. llie editor reserves the right to receive an- 
swers that differ from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptable. 

7. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are 

Eyable in new and standard books selected firom the 
t of recent publications in each issue. 

8. Clubs and Reading Circles are allowed to com- 
pete as one individual, but more than one member of 
the same club cannot compete for the same prize. 

9. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
should be addressed, with postage fully prepaid, to 
the Editor of Queries, Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRIZES. 

No. 60.— Commerce and Manufacture. One 
hundred questions. Prize $10. First $$, second 
♦2.50, third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. An- 
swers to fourth set of questions due May 15. 

No. 68.— Finance. One hundred questions. 
Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, 
fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of 
questions due May 15th. 

No. 85.— German Literature. One hundred 



questions. Prize $10. First $5. second $2. 50, third 
$(.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth 
set of questions due May 15th. 

No. 86.— History of Agriculture. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to 
fourth set of questions due May 15 th. 

No. 87. — English Grammar. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
third set of questions due May 15th. 

No. 93. — Biology. One hundred questions. 
Prize $ la First $5, second $2. 50, third $1 . 50, fourth 
Queries one year. Answers to fourth set of ques- 
tions due May 15 th. 

No. 94.— Study op Words. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to fourth 
set of questions due May 15th. 

No. 100.— History of Rome. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third 1 1. 50, fourth QuERias one year. Answers to 
third set of questions due May 15th. 

No. 106. — Facetious Literature. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First I5, second, $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
second set of questions due May 15th. 

No. III.— Ecclesiastical History. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize ||o. First I5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth Queries one year. Answers to 
first set of questions due May 15th. 

No. 112.— PoUTiciANS. Prize $6. First $3, 
second $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
May 15. 

No. 113.— Ireland. Prize $6. First $3, second 
$2, third Queries one year. Answers due May 15. 

No. 1 14.— Declamations. Prize $6. First $3, 
second $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
May 15th. 

No. 115.— Greek Authors. Prize |6. First $3, 
second, $2, third Queries one year. Answers due 
May 15th. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



Classics for children. Hans Andersen's Faiiy 
Tales. First series. Edited for school and home 
use, by J. H. Stickney. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
i6ino, boards, pp. 280, 45 cents. [102. 

Twenty-four sermons preached in All Soul's 
Chureh, New York, 1865-1881, by Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D.D. Selected and edited by his son, Rus- 
sell N. Bellows. New York: Published by the 
editor. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 394, $2.50. [103. 

Normal Methods of Teaching. Containing a 
brief statement of the principles and methods of the 
science and art of teaching, for the use of Normal 
classes and private students preparing themselves 
for teachers, by Edward Brooks, A. M. Ph. D. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Normal Pub. Co. i2mo, cloth, 
pp. 504, $1.75. [104. 

Mental Science and Methods of Mental Culture, 
by Edward Brooks, A.M., Ph. D. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Normal Pub. Co. i2mo, cloth, pp. 504, $1.75. 
[105. 

The Art of Oratory, System of Delsarte, from the 
French of M. L*abbe Delanmosne and Mme. Angel- 
ique, With an essay on The Attributes ol Reason, 
by Frances Delsarte. Second edition. Albany: Ed* 
gar S. Werner. Iimo, cloth, pp. 116, $2. [106. 
Digitized by VJ^I^VlC 
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A Monthly Rsvxkw op Litbkary, Art, ScntNTinc amd 

GsHBHAL Educational Questions op thb Day. 

CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOULTON. 

Subscription :— In the United Sutes and Canada. One doDar 
a year. Clubs of seven copies at Six DoUan, Foreign, Six Shil- 
fangs. Single copies, ten cents. 

Advbrtising Ratrs :— Per Agate Line, - • 
Cover or special position, 



- - 30 cents. 

To CoNTKiBirroRS:^ Contributions are solicited for the 
Question Department of Qubrixs, on all subjecU of reneral 
mterest. The friends of higher education who are wQline to 
sromote th« interests of this mode of instroction are invited to 
iurnish a series of one hundred questions and answen for earl^ 
publication Contributors will please use due caution in conpi- 
htion, as it is a part of the plan of publication that all questions 
should be known only to tho contributor, and the Editor, before 
aroearing in the nui^ine. Contributions must be for the good 
si the cause, as payment for the same cafinot be made. 

To SuBSCRiBSRs:— Persons ordering a diange in the direo- 
tiona of the Maoxine must give both the old^ and the new ad- 
dress in full. iUl subscribers who do not receive their magaxine 
promptly will please notify us at once. The receipt of the 
magaaine w31 he a sufEaent adcnowledgenient for a single sub- 
scription. When no time is specified, it will be understood that 
the subscriber wishes to commence with the current number. 
Remit by Postal Note, Money Order, or Dnft on New Yoik. 
All communications should be addressed to 

C. L. SHERRJLL &* CO., Publishers, 
974 6^ 376 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. K 

EDITORS TABLE. 



The extra premium oflFered for the largest 
list of subscribers to Queries, sent in before 
March 1st, has been awarded to Madame Dyson, 
of the Sacred Heart Academy, Kenwood, N. Y., 
whose club numbered 102. In a letter acknowl- 
edging the award, Madame Dyson says : I have 
recommended Queries, simply and solely 
because I thought it a really ^ood thing. In- 
deed, as a whole, the best thmg of its kind I 
had ever met with ; and one that must prove 
instructive as well as entertaining. The young 
and inquisitive will find in it, an encouragement 
to exertion, and a stimulant to research ; while 
their elders will not unfrequently find it a 
pleasant reminder of familiar but half-forgotten 
memories. But, it may be asked, " Do you 
recommend the production as a faultless one ?" 
Certainly not. Faulilessness, or perfection, is 
not a human attribute. Did we reduce our 
libraries to faultless works, I fear we might 
carry them all — '* Classics'* 'included — in our 
pockets ! But, admitting that Queries contain, 
here and there, a something at which we may 
feel inclined to cavil, the great preponderance 
is, undeniably, both good and useful. The 
proprietors of the work have, from the first, 
aimed at making it a meritorious educational 
monthly. They have begun well, and hope to 
show a marked improvement yearly. Ameri- 
cans, as a people, are intuitively quick to discern 
and appreciate merit ; and the rapid spread of 
Queries would seem to indicate that the little 
Magazine has filled a void that was felt, if not 
expressed. 

In response to the suggestion and to requests 
from various correspondents for hints as to the 



organization of Reading Clubs, we once more 
call attention to that subject. The number of 
members composing a reading club should not 
exceed twenty and may well be less than that 
The subscripiion price, if the club is large, 
should be from $2 to $5; if small, from $^ to 
$7, so as to secure sufi^cient number and vahenr 
of books and magazines. The necessary offi- 
cers are a President, Secretary and a commit- 
tee of three for the selection and purchase of 
books. The Secretary should act as Librarian 
and Treasurer. The committee of three can 
discuss at the regular meetings of the dub, 
which should be quarterly, the kind of books to 
be purchased. As soon as the club is organiz- 
ed the list of names is to be made out, and so 
arranged with reference to the residences of 
members as to form a ring or circuit, the per- 
son nearest the Secretary ^ing first on the list 
This list should be printed with the rules of 
the club at the head, so that the whole may be 
pasted inside the cover of the books. The 
duties of the Secretary are to receive the new 
books, cover them, paste in the list of members, 
start them on their journey through the club, 
receive them back and keep them subject to 
the order of the club. He should be able at 
all times to tell the whereabouts of every book, 
and this he can do by keeping a list of the 
issues of all the books. He collects dues, fines 
and whatever is due the dub, and disburses as 
required, keeping an account of all receipts and 
disbursements. His labors may be deemed an 
equivalent for free membership in the dub, if 
he so wishes. A Literary Sodety in connec- 
tion with the Reading Club would be a good 
thing. A free discussion of authors, styles, 
characters, plots, theories, doctrines either ver- 
bal or written, would very much increase the 
value of the Book Club, and widen indefinitely 
its power to develop the literary and intellect- 
ual tastes and capadties for knowledge of its 
members. Instead of eating the bill of fare 
right through from beginning to end without 
knowing much difference between one dish and 
another, they would learn to discriminate nice- 
ly and delicately and to choose and reject, la 
purchasing books it is weU to deal with only 
one bookseller, as in this way 20 per cent of 
the price will be remitted. Publishers will send 
their catalogues gladly to book dubs, and the 
committee of selecdon from these and sources 
already named may select such books as will 
suit the wishes of the club. It is better to 
purchase books every month then to let iihe' 
funds accumulate and buy only twice a year. 
The members should take turns in receiving 
the new books. If there are books enough at 
the beginning, as there should be, each mem- 
ber may have constantly a volume in the house. 
If magazines are subscribed for they should he 
kept not more than two days by each member, 
so that all may have a chance to read them 
before the next nirtnber comes in. We shall 
be glad to receive from Reading Clubs already 
organized and in successful operation any sug- 
gestions that may prove of interest to tne 

readers of Queries. ^^ ■,■ ^u % ^1 n i%fii^ 
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